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S^  The  CJommitteb  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Friday^  December  4,  1908. 

The  committee  this  day  met,  Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne  in  the  chair. 

STATEHENT  OF  MB.  MONTAOTTE  LESSLEB,   OF  No.   31   NASSAIT 
STBEET,  NEW  YOBE  CITT. 

Mr.  Lessler.  I  want  to  say  a  word  on  the  subject  of  section  No.  455 
of  the  tariff  act  relative  to  peat  moss,  upon  which  there  is  a  duty 
of  $1  a  ton.    We  are  asking  to  have  it  placed  upon  the  free  list. 

Peat  moss  is  a  vegetable  product,  taken  from  the  surface  of  a 
special  kind  of  peat  bog  found  in  Europe,  but  none  of  any  account 
is  exported  except  from  Holland.  There  are  no  such  beds  found  in 
the  United  States  which  can  be  used  commercially  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. It  is  used  as  a  sanitary  bedding  for  horses  and  cAttle  and  in 
the  manufacture  of  hoof  stuffing  for  horses,  and  is  imported  by 
several  firms  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

For  the  year  ending  June,  1907,  there  were  imported  7,605  tons 
of  the  value  of  $44,461,  and  at  the  port  of  New  York  for  the  year 
ending  June  30, 1908,  6,740  tons  of  the  value  of  $39,235  were  entered. 
The  duty  is  $1  per  ton. 

There  is  absolutely  no  domestic  raw  product  with  which  it  com- 
petes and  no  manufactured  article  which  serves  quite  the  same  pur- 
pose the  production  of  which  is  hindered,  damaged,  or  injured  by 
using  peat  moss  as  outlined  herein. 

The  only  effect  of  the  tariff  is  to  increase  the  cost  to  the  domestic 
consumer. 

It  is  respectfully  submitted  that  peat  moss  be  placed  on  the  free  list. 

In  the  tariff  hearings  on  the  Dingley  bill  originally,  imder  date  of 
January  11,  1897,  a  gentleman  from  Chicago,  111.,  appeared  and 
stated  that  this  industry,  that  of  domestic  peat  moss,  served  a  purpose 
which  should  have  a  protection  of  $4  a  ton. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  AMiat  was  his  name? 

Mr.  Lessler.  Mr.  W.  Golden.  He  appeared  it  seems  for  the  Wis- 
consin Cranberry,  Moss,  and  Peat  Company  and  predicted  that  if  this 
$4  per  ton  was  put  on  this  production,  quite  an  industry  could  be 
built  up.  I  am  advised  that  no  such  industry  has  been  built  up,  and 
that  on  the  other  hand  these  peat-moss  beds  in  Wisconsin  and  out 
in  that  country  are  used  now  for  paper  making,  and  not  for  the  pur- 
pose that  I  have  indicated  here. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  committee  to  hear  Mr.  Durbrow  for  about 
two  minutes. 

The  Chaibmak.  You  say  that  peat  moss  is  used  as  a  bedding  for 
animals? 
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Mr.  Lessler.  Yes,  sir ;  for  horses,  cows,  and  cattle. 

The  Chairman.  Anything  besides  that? 

Mr.  Lessler.  Yes,  for  hoof  stuffing.  They  combine  this  product 
with  greases  and  oils  and  use  it  for  stuffing  the  hoofs  of  horses  and 
that  is  all. 

Mr.  Clark.  As  I  understand  it  you  take  peat  moss  and  mix  it  with 
oils  of  some  kind,  and  greases,  and  put  it  under  the  hoofs  of  horses. 
Do  vou  know  what  kind  of  oil  is  used  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  Lessler.  Mr.  Durbrow  can  tell  you. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  reason  I  asked  was  that  that  is  a  very  common 
affliction  of  horses,  when  their  feet  get  dry  and  it  is  hard  to  keep  their 
shoes  on ;  and  it  finally  develops  into  what  might  be  called  corns  on 
their  feet.    It  seems  like  a  ridiculous  proposition,  but  it  is  the  truth. 

Mr.  Lessler.  You  can  ascertain  m  regard  to  that  from  Mr. 
Durbrow. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  WALTER  DURBROW,  OF  No.  160  PEARL 
STREET,  NEW  YORE  CITY. 

Mr.  DuRBRow\  I  do  not  desire  to  take  up  but  very  little  time  of 
the  committee.  The  original  peat  moss  was  brought  in  free  of  duty, 
and  at  that  time  we  imported  about  15,000  tons  a  year.  As  Mr. 
Lessler  says,  the  duty  was  put  on,  and  the  imports  have  fallen  down 
to  about  8,000  tons.  Out  West  they  claimed  that  they  had  peat  moss, 
and  that  they  could  manufacture  it  if  they  were  protected.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  they  never  have  had  commercial  peat  moss  out  there 
for  our  purposes,  and  they  never  have  come  into  the  market  with 
their  product.  Our  only  object  in  trying  to  get  this  duty  off  is  to 
extend  the  business,  which  would  be  to  our  benefit  and  also  to  the 
benefit  of  the  consumer,  as  peat  moss  is  about  the  best  bedding  that 
can  be  put  under  a  horse.  My  object  in  coming  down  was  so  as  to 
be  able  to  answer  any  questions  that  might  be  asked  with  regard  to 
the  matter.  I  will  give  you  any  information  that  I  have.  I  have 
samples  here  of  the  two  products,  if  you  would  like  to  see  them,  the 
domestic  and  the  foreign,  which  will  show  you  absolutely  that  they 
can  not  be  used  for  the  same  purpose. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  I  understand  that  this  was  not  free  under  the  Wilson 
Act,  but  it  was  under  the  McKinley  Act? 

Mr.  Durbrow.  Under  the  McKinley  Act;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Are  you  the  gentleman  who  knows  about  the  practical 
operation  of  this? 

Mr.  Durbrow.  I  have  been  in  the  business  for  twenty-three  years. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  do  you  fix  it  so  as  to  keep  the  horse's  hoof  from 
drying  up  ? 

Mr.  Durbrow.  We  make  a  paste  by  using  crude  vaseline  and  coal 
oil,  glycerine,  and  carbolic  acid.  The  peat  moss  serves  to  hold  those 
things  together,  with  the  tannin  and  other  things  in  the  peat  moss. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  manufacture  the  article  ? 

Mr.  Durbrow.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Where  do  you  put  it,  in  the  frog  of  the  hoof? 

Mr.  Durbrow.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  do  you  keep  it  in  there  ? 

Mr.  Durbrow.  It  is  packed  in  there  and  allowed  to  remain  while 
the  horse  is  standing  in  the  stable. 
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Mr.  Clark.  I  had  a  buggy  horse  nearly  ruined  that  way,  and  I 
got  a  paint  bucket,  filled  it  up  with  linseed  oil  mixed  with  meal,  and  I 
would  pick  up  his  feet  and  put  that  in  the  hoof  to  keep  them  from 
becoming  dry.  I  would  have  to  do  that  with  the  horse  every  two  or 
three  days. 

Mr.  IhjRRROw.  I  will  send  you  some  of  it,  Mr.  Clark.  That  is  the 
case  with  most  of  the  products  for  that  purpose,  and  they  harden  in 
the  end  rather  than  sorten.    But  I  can  overcome  that  difficulty. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  imported  at  about  $6  or  $7  a  ton,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  DuRBROW.  About  $8  a  ton. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  FEED.  M.  CLEAVELAND,  OF  WAKEFIELD, 

MASS. 

The  Chairman.  What  subject  will  you  speak  on? 

Mr.  Cl£aveland.  Upon  mats,  made  of  cocoa  fiber  and  rattan,  and 
mattings. 

As  manufacturers  of  cocoa  fiber  and  rattan  mats  and  mattings,  we 
ask  you  to  leave  unchanged  the  present  schedule  in  the  tariff  of  1897, 
which  reads  as  follows: 

MlsceUaneons  manufactures,  par.  452 :  Matting  made  of  cocoa  fiber  or  rattan, 
6  cents  per  square  yard.  Mats  made  of  cocoa  fiber  or  rattan,  4  cents  per  square 
foot. 

Our  reasons  for  asking  this  are  as  follows : 

The  difference  between  the  labor  costs  of  making  these  mats  and 
mattings  in  the  United  States  and  in  foreign  countries  is  from  40  to 
60  per  cent  in  favor  of  the  foreign  manufacturers. 

Of  mats  made  in  the  United  States  the  average  total  cost  will  be 
about  16  cents  per  square  foot,  of  which  the  cost  of  labor  will  be  10 
cents  per  square  foot.  If  made  in  England,  the  cost  of  labor  will  be 
not  over  6  cents  on  the  average.  The  duty  of  4  cents  per  square  foot 
is,  therefore,  the  protection  needed  by  us  to  off-set  the  cheaper  foreign 
labor. 

Of  mattings  made  in  the  United  States  the  average  total  cost  will 
be  about  30  cents  per  square  yard,  of  which  the  labor  will  amoimt 
to  7  cents.  If  made  in  England,  tne  cost  of  labor  will  be  not  over  3 
cents  per  square  yard.  The  duty  of  6  cents  per  square  yard  is,  there- 
fore, a  protection  needed  by  us  to  off-set  the  cheaper  foreign  labor. 

We  have  made  the  above  comparisons  with  the  prices  of  goods  made 
in  England.  There  are,  however,  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  par- 
ticularly in  Gei-many  and  Belgium,  many  cocoa  mats  and  matting 
factories  employing  both  free  and  convict  labor,  where  the  cost  of 
labor  is  materially  less  than  in  England,  and  from  which  countries 
mats  and  mattings  are  being  imported. 

That  the  present  tariff  is  not  prohibitive  is  shown  by  the  following 
figures  taken  from  the  custom-house  statistics: 

Mats:  Sq.  ft. 

Importations  in  ISJM) 13,053 

Importations  In  1907 310,817 

An  increase  of  2,500  per  cent. 
Mattings:  8<i   yfls- 

Importations  in  1899 89,886 

Imr)ortation8  in  lf)07 120,033 

An  Increase  of  40  per  cent. 
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In  the  face  of  this  increasing  foreign  competition,  this  industry  is 
confronted  with  a  steadily  increasing  domestic  competition  from  con- 
vict institutions,  which  has  very  seriously  decreased  the  employment 
of  free  labor  and  reduced  prices  to  a  very  low  level.  We  feel  that  we 
might  justly  ask  for  an  increase  in  the  duties,  but  refrain  from  so 
doing  out  of  deference  to  the  general  sentiment  against  the  higher 
tarin,  but  with  these  conditions  confronting  us  we  respectfully  ask 
that  the  present  duties  be  not  reduced  so  that  our  business  may  not 
be  wiped  out. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Do  you  import  the  material  used  in  the  manu- 
facture ? 

Mr.  Cleaveland.  All  of  the  cocoa  fiber  and  the  original  rattan  is 
imported,  too. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  What  else  do  you  manufacture? 

Mr.  Cleaveland.  Practically  nothing. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  So  practically  all  of  the  material  is  imported? 

Mr.  Cleaveland.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Is  there  any  duty  on  the  raw  material  ? 

Mr.  Cleaveland.  There  is  not. 

STATEMENT  OF  HE.  CHARLES  L.  FELDMAN,  OF  BUFFALO,  N.  T. 

Mr.  Peu)Man.  Mr.  (Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee :  I 
appear  here  on  behalf  of  the  Maltsters  Association,  of  Buffalo,  to  pre- 
sent to  the  committee  a  request  for  the  removal  of  the  duty  on  barley. 
The  present  duty  is  30  cents  per  bushel,  which  is  a  prohibitive  duty, 
and  was  imposed  under  the  present  law.  Under  the  law  of  1890  it 
was  made  30  cents  a  bushel,  and  later,  in  1894,  it  was  made  30  per 
cent  ad  valorem  duty,  and  under  the  present  law  again  it  was  made 
30  cents  per  bushel. 

Prior  to  enactment  of  the  rate  of  30  cents  per  bushel,  along  the 
border  of  our  country,  in  Canada,  a  large  number  of  malting  indus- 
tries were  organized  and  put  into  existence,  and  there  was  a  large 
investment,  which,  owing  to  this  prohibitive  duty,  prevented  the 
Canadian  product  from  entering  our  country,  resulting  in  the  de- 
struction of  nearly  all  of  the  malting  industries  in  New  York  and 
the  East,  with  the  possible  exception  of  one  or  two  places. 

Now,  we  contend  in  our  brief,  which  is  filed  here,  that  the  re- 
moval of  this  duty  will  not  lessen  the  price  to  the  American  farmer. 
In  the  first  place,  we  find  the  fact  to  be  that  the  Canadian  farmer  to- 
day receives  practically  the  same  sum  for  his  barley  that  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  does.  The  difficulty  under  which  my  clients  labor  is  sub- 
stantially this:  Gradually  a  system  of  elevators,  so-called  "country 
elevators,"  have  been  inaugurated  in  the  West  where  the  American 
barley  is  grown,  and  it  has  resulted  in  a  system  whereby  the  barley 
is  controlled  by  the  elevators.  They  buy  their  barley  and  put  it  on 
the  market  at  such  prices  as  they  see  fit  to  impose.  Last  year  the 
records  show  that  the  farmer  received,  on  an  average,  66  cents  per 
bushel,  whereas  in  truth  and  in  fact  the  market  price  of  the  articles 
to  our  people  ran  as  high  as  $1.15  to  $1.18  per  bushel,  and  it  was 
a  fluctuating  price,  so  that  the  maltster  who  is  obliged  to  buy  barley 
and  keep  it  in  the  malt  house  has  sustained  serious  loss,  inasmuch  as 
he  was  obliged  to  buy  when  the  barley  was  up,  and  when  he  came  to 
put  his  product  on  the  market  the  brewer  naturally  said  that  the 
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Erice  was  down.  We 'have  come  to  the  conclusion — that  is,  my  clients 
ave  come  to  the  conclusion — and  they  want  the  committee  to  take 
this  view  of  it  if  possible — that  the  importations  of  Canadian  barley 
will  tend  to  regulate  the  price  of  barley ;  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  Canadian  farmer  now  has  a  satisfactory  market,  it  will  not  re- 
sult in  putting  the  product  in  the  American  market  at  a  lower  price 
than  the  American  farmer  now  receives;  but  it  will  have  a  tendency 
to  regulate  the  price  on  a  fair  basis,  and  will  tend  to  regulate  the 
business  in  such  a  way  that  we*can  go  on  with  our  business  in  a  safe 
and  practical  manner. 

I  will  not  take  up  the  time  of  the  committee  by  reading  a  lot  of 
figures.  We  have  set  forth  our  statement  in  our  brief  <][uite  fully, 
and  I  ask  the  consideration  of  the  committee  to  this  subject.  It  is 
really  a  very  important  one  to  my  clients,  and  I  earnestly  hoite  that 
the  committee  may  see  its  way  clear  to  grant  our  request. 

The  Chairman.  The  duty  on  barley  was  10  cents  per  bushel  up 
to  1890,  when  it  was  increased  to  30  cents.  Under  the  10-cent  per 
bushel  duty  the  importations  were  eleven  or  twelve  million  bushels. 
It  was  in  that  neighborhood  for  several  years.  Since  the  30-cent 
duty,  it  has  been  decreasing  so  that  the  importations  have  practi- 
cally ceased.  The  Canadians  have  stopped  raising  barley,  and  have 
gone  into  some  other  business? 

Mr.  Feldman.  To  some  extent  that  is  so. 

The  Chairman.  Then  barley  was  imported,  and  malted  in  Oswego, 
Rochester,  and  Buffalo,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Feldman.  Yes,  Syracuse  and  Albany  also.  There  is  another 
fact  that  I  want  to  add,  and  that  is  this,  that  the  western  maltsters, 
of  course,  being  nearer  the  source  of  suppljr  had  a  great  advantage 
over  the  eastern  maltsters.  When  the  ireight  rates  are  added  it 
makes  an  appreciable  difference  to  the  eastern  people. 

The  Chairman.  The  New  York  barley,  while  the  Canadian  barley 
was  imported;  commanded  a  good  price,  and  was  mixed  with  Cana- 
dian barley  for  malt? 

Mr.  Feldman.  Yes,  and  it  is  also  a  fact  that  the  New  York  farmer 
has  lost  his  market  for  barlejr.  There  is  not  any  New  York  barley 
on  the  market  at  the  present  time. 

The  Chairmn.  So  that  the  New  York  farmers  have  not  produced 
much  barley? 

Mr.  Feldman.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  barley  produced  now  is  generally  in  the 
Western  States? 

Mr.  Feldman.  Yes^  sir;  in  a  limited  section. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Was  it  necessary  to  mix  New  York  barley  with  the 
Canadian  barley? 

Mr.  Feldman.  There  was  no  necessity  for  it  excepting  that  it 
seemed  to  produce  a  malt  that  was  satisfactory  to  the  brewers.  It 
produced  a  high  grade  of  malt.  It  is  claimed  that  Canadian  and 
also  New  York  State  barley  makes  a  better  quality  of  beer.  That  is 
the  claim  made  by  some  of  the  leading  expert  brewers  in  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  largely  because  it  was  light  colored, 
was  it  not? 

Mr.  Feldman.  It  seems  to  have  a  lighter  color,  and  also  produces 
a  better  flavor,  so  I  am  advised  by  my  people. 
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Mr.  BouTEix.  With  whom  did  the  movement  to  increase  the  dutfr 
200  per  cent  in  the  McKinley  bill  originate? 

Mr.  Feldman.  I  do  not  Jknow,  excepting,  as  I  understand  it,  it 
was  due  to  the  western  representation  that  the  American  farmer 
needed  this  protection. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Which  is  the  greatest  barley-producing  State  now 
in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Feldman.  Barley  is  principally  produced  in  Iowa,  Wisconsin, 
and  North  and  South  Dakota.  I  could  not  tell  you  which  State 
X)roduces  the  largest  quantity,  but  it  is  up  in  that  section. 

Mr.  Clark.  Did  this  tariff  on  barley  shut  up  the  breweries  along 
the  Canadian  border? 

Mr.  Feldman.  The  malt  houses,  yes,  sir;  but  not  the  breweries. 
It  del^royed  the  malt  industrjr  entirely  in  Oswego  and  in  other  sec- 
tions along  the  n(Hl;hem  frontier. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  brewers  make  their  own  malt  or  do  they  buy  it 
already  made? 

Mr.  Feldman.  They  buy  it  made,  largely. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  say  the  freight  rates  shut  your  people  out.  The 
freight  rates  from  Dakota  and  Iowa  to  Buffalo  would  not  be  much 
more  than  the  freight  rates  to  St.  Louis,  would  they? 

Mr.  Feldman.  Not  in  the  season  of  navigation,  but  in  the  winter 
season  when  we  buy  most  of  our  barley,  they  are  higher. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  don't  you  buy  it  when  the  Lakes  are  open? 

Mr.  Feldman.  You  have  to  buy  it  when  it  is  on  the  market. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  the  very  time  it  is  on  the  market,  is  it  not? 
Do  you  know  what  time  they  harvest  barley? 

'  Mr.  Feldman.  I  can  not  answer  that  Question  excepting  to  say  that 
I  have  been  advised  by  my  clients  that  they  buy  barley  mostly  m  the 
winter  season. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  is  the  reason  they  do  not  buy  it  just  after  harvest- 
ing and  ship  it  by  cheap  freight? 

Mr.  Feldman.  Perhaps  one  reason  is  -because  they  were  raising  the 
price  to  $1.15. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  they  have  to  have  it  if  they  were  going  to  con- 
tinue in  business. 

Mr.  Feldman.  They  bought  it  when  they  had  to  have  it,  and  when 
they  had  it  the  price  went  down,  and  they  had  their  malt  and  could 
not  sell  it  to  advantage.    That  is  where  they  sustained  their  losses. 

M».  Crumpacker.  Do  we  export  barley  ? 

Mr.  Feldman.  To  some  extent;  yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  Would  it  stop  the  demand  for  malt  if  people  quit 
drinking? 

Mr.  Feldman.  Not  necessarily.  I  assume  that  the  brewer  buys 
Canadian  malt  when  he  can  get  it  to  the  best  advantage. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  was  not  opposing  this  proposition  of  yours,  nor 
advocating  it,  but  was  trying  to  find  out  the  curious  fact  as  to  why 
it  put  your  men  out  of  business.  There  isn't  anything  in  all  the 
malt  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  outside  of  the  brewing  interest. 
,  Mr.  Feldman.  Of  course,  speaking  as  a  representative  of  these 
interests,  I  can  only  state  what  I  am  advised.  I  have  not  the  detailed 
.  information. 
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Mr.  Ci-iARK.  You  do  not  know  whether  these  various  temperance 
people  and  prohibitionists  over  the  country  have  stopped  the  con- 
sumption or  beer  to  any  considerable  extent  or  npt ;  you  are  not 
familiar  with  that  branch  of  it? 

Mr.  Feldman.  I  don't  know,  but  I  understood  generally  that  it 
did  not,  at  least  in  our  section  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  why  I  wanted  to  know  what  stopped  this  de- 
mand for  malt. 

Mr.  Feldkan.  I  did  not  say  that  the  demand  ceased.  I  simply 
say  that  the  American  maltster,  the  eastern  maltster,  the  maltster  we 
represent,  has  been  obliged  to  pay  abnormally  high  prices,  and  that 
the  market  fluctuates.  The  maltster  has  got  to  hold  his  production 
for  some  time,  and  while  he  is  holding  his  barley  in  the  malting 
establishment  and  malting  it  the  prices  go  down. 

Mr.  Clark.  He  has  got  to  take  the  ordinary  chances  of  trade,  hasn't 
he,  the  same  as  other  people  f 

Mr.  Feldman.  He  ought  to  take  the  ordinary  chances,  but  he 
ought  not  be  obliged  to  take  the  chances  of  speculation  which  has 
been  indulged  in  by  the  western  elevators. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  might  go  and  buy  100,000  bushels  of  actual  corn,  not 
speculative  corn  at  all,  but  actual  corn,  and  pay  64  cents  a  bushel  for 
it — I  think  that  is  about  the  price  in  Chicago — and  store  it;  and 
then  com  might  take  a  tumble  down  to  24  cents,  and  I  would  be 
just  that  much  in  a  hole. 

Mr.  Feldman.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  then  again  it  might  go  up  10  cents,  or  it  might  go 
up  24  cents,  and  I  might  make  some  money.  How  is  this  law  going 
to  affect  that  up-and-down  tendency  ? 

Mr.  Feldman.  We  think  that  the  importation  of  Canadian  barley 
will  tend  to  regulate  the  price;  that  is  our  judgment.  We  also  think 
that  it  will  certainly  prevent  speculation  in  that  product. 

Mr.  Clark.  Your  idea  now  really  is  that  these  people  out  in  Dakota 
and  other  States  hold  their  barley  at  too  high  prices  in  the  elevators, 
and  that  that  price  will  have  to  come  down  it  the  Canadian  barley 
comes  in? 

Mr.  Feldman.  We  think  it  will  put  it  on  a  fair  basis. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  that  is  the  whole  philosophy  of  this  proposition, 
is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Feldman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  What  are  you  asking  for? 

Mr.  Feldman.  We  are  asking  to  have  the  duty  removed. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Put  on  the  free  list? 

Mr.  Feldman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  How  much  barley,  what  per  cent,  do  we  export? 

Mr.  Feldman.  I  can  not  answ^er  that  question. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  The  price  in  this  country  would  be  fixed,  if  we 
export  any  considerable  amount,  by  the  price  abroad,  less  the  cost  of 
the  shipment? 

Mr.  Feldman.  I  assume  that  must  be  so. 

Mr.  Hill.  We  exported  last  year  8,200,000  bushels  and  imported 
only  11,000  bushels. 

Mr.  Cru3ipacker.  The  Canadian  price  would  be  fixed  by  the  same 
law? 
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Mr.  Feldman.  Supply  and  demand,  of  course. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  So  that  the  price  of  the  American  barley  and 
Canadian  barley  ought  to  be  substantially  the  same? 

Mr.  Feldman.  I  suppose  it  is  regulated,  of  course,  by  supply  and 
demand. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  I  understand  your  difficulty  to  be  that  the  west- 
ern malsters  of  this  country,  being  nearer  the  location  where  barley 
is  grown,  have  an  advantage  over  your  people? 

Mr.  Feldman.  They  naturally  have,  being  near  the  base  of  supply. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  And  you  feel  that  there  ought  to  be  such  a 
change  in  the  tariff  law  as  to  put  your  malsters  on  an  equality  with 
the  western  malsters? 

Mr.  Feldman.  Yes,  sir.  We  feel  that  giving  us  an  opportunity 
of  getting  the  material  nearby  would  place  us  on  an  equality  witn 
the  western  maltsters,  and  that  it  will  not  result  in  any  injury  to  the 
western  farmer,  inasmuch  as  the  Canadian  farmer  receives  as  much 
for  his  product  to-day,  and  has  for  some  time  past,  as  the  American 
farmer. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  If  the  duty  were  abolished,  of  course,  you  would 
procure  your  barley  almost  entirely  from  Canada  ? 

Mr.  Feldman.  Well,  that  would,  of  course,  depend  on  the  amoimt 
raised  in  Canada. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Canada  exports  a  good  deal  of  barley  ? 

Mr.  Feldman.  Yes;  I  do  not  know  what  quantity,  but  it  does  ex- 
port some;  considerable,  probably.  Of  course,  there  is  the  further 
fact  that  the  territory  in  which  barley  is  raised  in  Canada  is  limited. 

Mr.  Randelt..  I  understand  you  to  say  that  if  this  tariff  is  taken 
off  it  will  not  decrease  the  price  to  the  American  producer? 

Mr.  Feldman.  That  is  our  contention. 

Mr.  Randell.  Then  do  you  mean  to  say  that  a  30-cent  tariff  on 
barley  does  not  make  a  higher  price  to  the  barley  raiser  in  this 
country? 

Mr.  Feldman.  The  records  show  that  the  American  farmers  re- 
ceive less  for  their  barley  to-day  than  under  the  lower  tariff. 

Mr.  Randell.  That  is,  so  far  as  the  pcoducer  is  concerned,  in  your 
opinion,  he  is  not  benefited  by  this  tariff? 

Mr.  Feldman.  That  is  our  information;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  Is  enough  barley  raised  in  this  country  to  supply 
the  demand,  or  do  we  need  importations? 

Mr.  Feldman.  There  is  sufficient  raised  to  supply  the  demand  with- 
out any  doubt.  There  is  more  than  enough  raised  to  supply  the 
demand  for  malting  purposes. 

The  Chairman.  The  importations  were  only  11,000  bushels  last 
year. 

Mr.  Randell.  The  exportations  are  about  8,000,000  bushels,  and 
the  importations  only  about  11,000  bushels. 

Mr.  Feldman.  If  the  committee  will  allow  me,  I  would  like  to 
introduce  Mr.  Burns,  who  is  a  practical  maltster.  He  will  take  my 
place  and  answer  any  questions,  and  I  would  consider  it  a  favor  if 
you  will  hear  him. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well;  he  may  be  heard. 
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STATEMENT  OF  MB.  HENSY  V.  BURNS,  OF  BTTFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  BtTRNS.  I  would  like  to  reply  to  one  question  that  a  gentleman 
asked  a  minute  ago  as  to  why  we  do  not  buy  our  barley  at  the  time 
of  the  harvest.  The  malt  business  is  a  continual  business,  and  the 
best  results  are  obtained  in  the  winter  time.  We  depend  upon  a 
temperature  of  64°  to  65°,  and  at  that  time  we  get  the  best  results; 
consequently  there  is  very  little  or  no  malting  done  in  the  summer 
months. 

Mr.  Gaixss.  Can  yod  not  buy  barley  and  store  it  until  winter? 

Mr.  Burns.  The  crop  is  not  put  on  until  September  and  October, 
and  then  we  do  being  buying  it. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Mr.  Clark's  question  was — I  see  he  has  stepped  out — 
why  they  did  not  buy  their  barley  when  the  lake  navigation  was 
open,  that  question  being  based  upon  the  idea  as  to  whether  it  was 
not  cheaper  for  them  to  utilize  that  time  of  year,  especially  as  the 
freight  rates  were  not  as  low  to  your  place  as  to  St.  Louis. 

Mr.  Burns.  The  crops  are  harvested  in  September,  and  we  com- 
mence buying  then.  Of  course  during  June,  July,  August,  and 
September  very  little  malting  is  being  done. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Does  your  business  suffer  from  speculation  and 
fluctuation  ? 

Mr.  Burns.  To  this  effect:  As  has  been  intimated,  there  is  a  net- 
work of  elevators  in  the  Northwest,  and  these  elevators  of  course 
buy  the  grain  and  hold  it  until  they  see  fit  to  sell  it. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Do  you  hedge  on  the  board  of  trade  against 
barley  purchases? 

Mr.  Burns.  We  can  not  do  that. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  If  you  buy  a  large  shipment  of  barley  you  do 
not  sell  an  equal  amount  on  the  board  of  trade  so  as  to  protect  your- 
selves? 

Mr.  Burns.  We  can  not  do  that.  Our  product  is  sold  against  gov- 
ernment statistics.  Every  month  the  Government  issues  the  state 
of  the  barley,  and  our  customers,  the  consumer,  seeing  that  statement, 
bases  his  price  on  the  probable  crop. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Do  you  produce  barley  ? 

Mr.  Burns.  No,  sir;  I  am  a  maltster. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  say  that  your  customer  is  the  consumer? 

Mr.  Burns.  Our  customer  is  the  brewer. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Oh,  I  see ;  but  the  ultimate  consumer  is  the  one  who 
drinks  the  beer,  and  he  is  further  alon^? 

Mr.  Burns.  Yes,  sir.  Now,  there  is  one  more  question  that  I 
wanted  to  answer.    The  Canadian  barley  is  going  to  be  a  moderator. 

Mr.  Randell.  What  do  you  think  of  the  proposition  of  the  brew- 
ers to  put  barley  malt  on  the  free  list? 

Mr.  Burns.  That  is  a  question  that  I  would  not  want  to  answer. 

Mr.  Randell.  Why? 

Mr.  Burns.  Well,  it  is  a  manufactured  article,  and  we  are  here 

Mr.  Randell.  Why  don't  you  want  to  answer,  though  ? 

Mr.  Burns.  If  you  ask  me  from  the  point  of  the  brewer,  I  will 
say  that  I  am  not  a  brewer. 

Mr.  Randell.  But  what  do  you  think  about  the  proposition  to  put 
barley  malt  on  the  free  list? 
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Mr.  Burns.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  a  good  suggestion  because 
it  is  a  manufactured  article. 

Mr.  Randell.  That  is  their  raw  material,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Burns.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  I  can  see  no  objection,  or  any 
advantage.  The  only  advantage  would  be  it  would  probably  send  a 
large  number  of  our  maltsters  over  to  the  source  of  supply  of  the  best 
barley  that  grows. 

Mr.  Randell.  Would  it  not  have  the  effect,  as  you  have  more  barley 
than  is  necessary  to  make  malt  in  this  country,  of  equalizing  the 
market? 

Mr.  Burns.  No,  I  do  not  think  so,  because  the  Canadian  farmer  is 
receiving  just  as  much  for  his  barley  now  as  the  American  farmer. 

Mr.  Randell.  Is  it  not  about  this  way,  that  every  one  who  has  a 
tariff  on  an  article  that  he  produces  wants  to  keep  that  tariff  and 
take  it  off  of  everything  else? 

Mr.  Burns.  If  the  barley  was  cheaper  in  Canada  I  imagine  there 
would  be  an  advantage,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  barley  that  he 
raises  has  just  as  gooa  a  selling  market  as  the  American. 

Mr.  Griggs.  The  gentleman  who  preceded  you  stated,  in  answer  to 
a  question  by  Mr.  Dalzell,  that  you  want  free  barley  ? 

Mr.  Burns.  Yes,  sir;  we  do. 

Mr.  Griggs.  And  you  say  now  that  there  would  be  no  advantage 
in  free  barley  ? 

Mr.  Burns.  I  will  tell  you  why  we  want  free  barley.  The  normal 
price  of  barley  for  the  past  ten  or  twenty  years  has  been  53  cents  per 
bushel.  You  must  bear  in  mind  that  barley  is  our  raw  material. 
Last  year  this  same  barley  reached  the  hi*r\\  ficriire  of  $1.15  per  bushel. 
That  price  was  reached  in  the  face  of  a  crop  of  178,000,000  bushels, 
one  or  the  largest  crops  we  have  had  since  1866.  Now,  the  gentleman 
who  preceded  nie  said  that  Iowa,  Minnesota,  and  the  Dakotas  are 
the  principal  barley-growin«r  States.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  California 
is  the  largest  growing  State  we  have  in  the  United  States,  and  pro- 
duces about  38,000,000  bushels.  When  this  price  ^ot  to  $1  this  fact 
about  California  had  been  overlooked.  California  shipped  6,000,000 
bushels  into  our  market,  and,  strange  to  say,  that  6,000,000  bushels 
just  regulated  the  crop,  for  they  did  not  know  how  many  bushels  there 
were  back 

Mr.  Cockran.  How  do  you  mean  "  regulated  "  it  ? 

Mr.  Burns.  I  mean  to  say  that  when  these  6,000,000  bushels  come 
in  from  California,  knowing  that  there  was  probably  many  millions 
of  bushels  back  there,  and  not  knowing  how  many  millions  would 
come  forward,  the  price  declined. 

Mr.  Cockran.  It  kept  the  price  down ;  that  is  what  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Burns.  Yes,  sir;  and  on  that  same  crop  the  price,  from  $1.15  • 

Eer  bushel,  was  reduced  below  53  cents  a  bushel.  Now,  I  ask  you, 
ow  can  manufacturers  on  a  possible  profit  of  from  5  to  3  cents  a 
bushel  do  business  on  a  fluctuation  in  one  crop  of  their  raw  material 
from  $1.15  down  to  53  cents,  and  that  in  the  face  of  the  largest  crop 
this  country  ever  produced?  We  say  that  if  this  6,000,000  bushels 
from  California,  with  the  excessive  freight  rate  from  that  State, 
would  help  regulate  the  market  of  178,000.000  bushels,  what  a  moder- 
ator Canada  would  be  with  her  10,000,000  bushels  lying  within 
twelve  hours'  reach.  That  is  our  argument,  and  we  simply  ask  this 
as  a  moderator. 
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Mr.  Griggs.  Do  you  believe  that  if  we  put  barley  on  the  free  list 
that  it  would  reduce  the  price  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Burns.  It  would  make  an  open  market  so  that  everybody 
could  come  and  buy  it. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Do  you  not  believe  that  it  would  reduce  the  price? 

Mr.  Burns.  I  think  it  would  increase  the  price  to  the  farmer. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Which  farmer  are  you  talking  about? 

Mr.  Burns.  The  American  farmer. 

Mr.  Griggs.  And  yet  you  say  that  this  6,000,000  bushels  that  was 
sent  in  from  California  in  one  year,  when  barley  was  $1.15  a  bushel, 
acted  so  much  in  the  capacity  of  a  moderator  that  it  reduced  the  price 
from  $1.16  to  53  cents? 

Mr.  Burns.  Let  me  remind  you  that  the  American  statistics  show 
that  in  last  December  the  average  price  of  barley  in  Chicago  was 
90  cents,  and  the  average  price  to  the  farmer  during  that  time  was 
66  cents,  showing  a  di^rence  between  the  farmer  and  the  so-called 
elevator  man  of  24  cents  per  bushel. 

Mr.  Griggs.  It  was  not  66  cents  to  the  farmer  when  the  barley  was 
selling  for  53  cents. 

Mr.  Burns.  I  am  talking  about  the  average  prices  in  both  cases; 
the  average  price  in  Chicago  for  December. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Suppose  we  were  to  open  the  doors  to  Canada  at 
the  same  time  the  California  crop  comes  in.  That  would  put  it  down 
to  about  28  cents,  wouldn't  it? 

Mr.  Burns.  Now,  gentlemen,  I  am  talking  entirely  from  the  side 
of  the  manufacturer.  Instead  of  putting  us  in  the  abnormal  posi- 
tion of  having  our  raw  material  raised  to  $1.15  per  bushel,  on  pos- 
sibly a  profit  that  we  make  of  5  cents  a  bushel,  we  would  then  have 
normal  conditions.  The  trouble  with  our  industry  is  that  it  is  suffer- 
ing from  abnormal  conditions. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Too  much  protection.  You  are  afraid  of  everything 
on  earth  but  protection. 

Mr.  Burns.  What  we  ask  is  to  have  the  duty  taken  off  of  our  raw 
material. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Do  you  not  know  that  the  cott6n  manufacturers  make 
manufactured  cotton  in  the  face  of  fluctuations  in  the  market  of  from 
9  to  17  cents  a  pound? 

Mr.  Burns.  Yes ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  applies. 

Mr.  Griggs.  It  applies  as  much  to  you  as  it  does  to  the  cotton 
manufacturer? 

Mr.  Burns.  For  this  reason :  Barley  is  a  circumscribed  crop. 

Mr.  Griggs.  So  is  cotton. 

Mr.  Burns.  The  uses  of  barley  are  closely  confined.  The  farmer 
raises  his  barley  knowing  that  the  maltster  is  going  to  be  his  large 
consumer. 

Now,  a  gentleman  spoke  a  while  ago  about  a  "  corner."  That  is 
very  true.  A  man  starts  out  to  corner  corn  and  he  starts  into  the 
proposition  with  a  crop  of  1,250,000,000  bushels.  On  wheat  he 
would  probably  start  in  with  600,000,000  bushels.  But  when  it 
comes  to  barley  he  only  has  about  154,000,000  bushels;  so  conse- 
quently it  is  a  mere  bagatelle. 

Mr.  CiiARK.  It  is  impossible  to  comer  the  com  crop  or  the  wheat 
crop. 

Mr.  Burns.  Exactly. 
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Mr.  CiiABK.  Is  it  impossible  to  comer  the  barley  crop  ? 

Mr.  Burns.  My  figures  show  that  the  price  went  to  $1.15  on  the 
biggest  crop  that  we  ever  had. 

Mr.  Griggs.  But  you  say  that  it  has  a  circumscribed  sale? 

Mr.  Burns.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  If  it  has  a  circumscribed  sale,  how  could  it  be  cor- 
nered?    If  the  world  does  not  demand  it,  how  can  it  be  cornered? 

Mr.  Burns.  For  the  same  reason  that  it  is  the  smallest  crop,  and 
because  its  uses  are-so  confined.  It  is  easy  to  take  up  our  raw  mate- 
rial, only  60,000,000  bushels. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  there  more  barley  raised  than  rye  ? 

Mr.  Burns.  I  do  not  know  about  the  rye. 

Mr.  Clark.  One  man  cornered  the  rye  crop  in  Cincinnati  not  very 
many  years  ago. 

Mr.  Burns.  It  is  a  local  crop. 

Mr.  Clark.  He  cornered  the  whole  thing  and  put  up  the  price  of 
it  all  over  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Burns.  Of  course.  ^ 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  this  increase  in  the 
price  to  $1.15  was  due  to  artificial  conditions  created  by  the  tariff? 

Mr.  Burns.  We  think  so. 

Mr.  Cockran.  That  is  what  I  want  to  get  at. 

Mr.  Burns.  And  our  argument  is  this:  That  when  these  prices 
reached  these  abnormal  figures  the  effect  of  the  6,000,000  bushels  that 
came  in  from  the  outside,  for  the  first  time  in  a  number  of  years 
from  California,  broke  that  market. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Why  is  it  that  California  did  not  do  that  before? 

Mr.  Burns.  Because  the  freight  rates  to  the  East  were  so  excessive. 
Barley  has  got  to  sell  for  90  cents  to  a  dollar  to  make  it  profitable. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Your  idea  is,  I  take  it,  that  until  the  prices  on  the 
eastern  seaboard,  or  east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  at  least,  reach  a 
figure  as  high  as  that,  it  is  unprofitable  to  send  it  here,  so  that  the 
freight  rate  operates  as  a  tariff  against  the  production  of  the  Pacific 
coast;  is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  Burns.  Exactly,  "sir. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Your  idea  is  that  there  should  be  a  change  in  the 
tariff  so  as  to  put  Canada  into  the  position  where  the  price  would 
have  to  be  lowered  when  the  California  crop  comes  in,  and  when  the 
price  rises  above  $1 ;  or,  to  put  it  this  way,  when  the  prices  are  up  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $1,  then  the  Canadian  supply  might  come  in  and 
check  that  rise? 

Mr.  Burns.  Yes,  sirj  exactly. 

Mr.  Cockran.  That  is  your  position? 

Mr.  Burns.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cockran.  But  the  entire  supply  in  Canada  is  about  10,000,000 
bushels? 

Mr.  Burns.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cockran.  And  what  is  the  supply  ordinarily  available  for  the 
maltsters  of  the  East,  exclusive  of  the  supply  from  California? 

Mr.  Burns.  Our  crop  last  year  was  178,000,000  bushels. 

Mr.  Cockran.  If  the  tariff  were  broken  down  completely,  you 
would  have  a  regulating  influence  of  10,000,000  bushels  from  Canada? 

Mr.  Burns.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Cockran.  And  the  California  6,000,000  bushels  would  exercise 
this  influence? 
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Mr,  Burks.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Because  everybody  would  know  that  there  were 
82,000,000  bushels  more  back  of  it  and  that  there  would  not  be 
32,000,000  bushels  in  Canada? 

Mr.  Burns.  Yes;  it  is  a  fact  that  when  barley  gets  up  to  $1  a 
bushel  we  claim  that  California  is  the  regulator  and  that  at  the 
normal  prices  Canada  would  be  the  regulator.  That  is  why  we  ask 
it — ^to  prevent  the  abnormal  prices. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  To  hold  them  ? 

Mr.  Burns.  We  think  it  would.  We  feel  quite  confident  it  would^ 
and  we  feel  confident  that  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  our  farmer 
because  the  statistics  show  that  the  farmers  were  receiving  more 
money  for  their  barley  during  the  low  tariff  on  barley  than  they  ever 
have  received  since. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  During  this  period,  when  prices  went  up  to  $1.15, 
what  was  the  farmer  getting  then? 

Mr.  Burns.  I  stated  that  in  Chicago  in  December  the  average 
price  was  90  cents.    At  that  time  the  farmer  was  getting  66.6  cents. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Who  got  the  difference? 

Mr.  Burns.  The  middleman. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  But  I  do  not  quite  understand  that.  Why  could  not 
the  farmer  get  his  supply  right  into  the  market  without  selling  it  to 
the  middleman  ? 

Mr.  Burns.  Because  this  whole  Northwest  is  a  network  of  elevators. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Oh,  when  you  mentioned  the  middleman,  you  meant 
the  elevator  man  ? 

Mr.  Burns.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.'  CocKRAN.  So  that  your  position  is  that  this  great  increase  in 
price  does  not  go  to  the  farmer? 

Mr.  Burns.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  But  to  the  elevator  man? 

Mr.  Burns.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Htll.  Of  this  exported  product,  6,800,000  bushels  went  to 
Great  Britain,  the  price  being  $1.15  here.  It  must  have  been  higher 
in  Great  Britain  in  order  to  carry  back  there  6,800,000  bushels? 

Mr.  Burns.  That  was  for  feeding  purposes. 

Mr.  Hill.  No  ;  for  malting  purposes. 

Mr.  Burns.  Very  little  barley  is  exported  for  malting  purposes. 

Mr.  Hill.  Yes;  there  was  exported  to  Belgium  485,000  bushels,  to 
the  Netherlands  289,000,  and  Tasmania,  New  Zealand,  and  Chile 
received  barley  from  this  country.  Were  they  taking  it  for  feed 
purposes? 

Mr.  Burns.  We  assume  that  that  goes  for  feed  purposes. 

Mr,  Hill.  The  bulk  of  that  exported  went  from  California,  and 
I  should  think  that  they  would  feel  that  that  is  a  little  reflection  on 
the  hi^  character  of  their  product. 

Mr.  Burns.  That  is  the  output  of  their  entire  product;  they  export 
almost  their  entire  crop. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  they  raised  about  38,000,000 
bushels? 

Mr.  Burns,  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  The  entire  export  of  the  United  States  was  about 
88,000,000  bushels.  Why  didn't  the  California  export  regulate  the 
price  at  New  York  instead  of  the  Canadian  price? 
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Mr.  BiKNs.  For  the  simple  reason  that  we  have  that  terrific  freight 
rate  an^ainst  us  of  about  60  cents  a  hundred  on  barley. 

Mr.  Hill.  Can  Canada  get  more  for  its  product^^bv  shipping  in 
here  and  paying  an  export  duty  than  by  sending  to  Great  Britain? 

Mr.  Burns.  But  Great  Britain  is  the  Canada  market;  that  is  where 
Canada  barley  is  going  now. 

Mr.  Hill.  And  we  are  competing  with  them  in  the  conmion  mar- 
ket all  over  the  world  now? 

Mr.  Burns.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  Then  why  is  not  the  price  regulated  bv  the  competition 
abroad  ?  Why  is  not  the  price  in  New  York  regulated  by  the  compe- 
tition abroad  ?  Are  we  selling  it  abroad  for  less  than  we  are  selling 
it  at  home? 

Mr.  Burns.  No,  sir;  we  are^not. 

Mr.  Hill.  Then  we  ought  to  compete  in  the  world's  market,  and 
the  tariff  would  have  no  effect  whatever. 

Mr.  Burns.  There  is  very  little  of  our  barley  exported. 

Mr.  Hill.  Eight  million  bushels? 

Mr.  Burns.  But  that  is  a  mere  bagatelle. 

Mr.  Hn.L.  About  one-twentieth  of  the  entire  product? 

Mr.  Burns.  Well,  Canada,  with  a  very  small  crop,  would  brinff 
10,000,000  bushels  over  here. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  for  free  barley? 

Mr.  Burns.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  feel  pretty  happy  if  you  received  a 
promise  to  give  you  barley  at  10  cents  a  bushel,  would  you  not? 

Mr.  Burns.  Well,  10  cents  is  better  than  30  cents. 

The  Chairman.  Ten  cents  a  bushel,  before  this  duty  was  enUcted, 
gave  us  a  revenue  of  $1,000,000. 

Mr.  Burns.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  $1,000,000  came  out  of  what  is  denominated 
by  some  people  a  "  luxury  ?  " 

Mr.  BxTRNS.  We  believe  that  the  conditions  surrounding  us  at  that 
time  do  not  exist  now. 

The  Chairman.  No;  the  Canada  people  have  gotten  out  of  the 
habit  of  raising  barley,  and  perhaps  if  the  duty  was  made  10  cents 
a  bushel  they  would  get  back  again.  But  I  was  asking  if  you  would 
be  happy  to  get  10  cents  a  bushel? 

Mr.  Burns.  We  certainly  would  be  thankful  for  anything  in  the 
wav  of  help  for  our  industry. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  would  rather  have  free  barley  than 
have  that.  How  much  barley  goes  into  making  a  barrel  of  beer — on 
the  average? 

Mr.  Burns.  That  varies. 

The  Chairman.  I  know  that,  but  how  much  on  the  average? 

Mr.  Burns.  What  ought  to  go  in  would  be  about  two  bushels. 

Mr.  Hill.  How  many  bushels  of  barley  would  make  a  bushel  of 
barley  malt? 

Mr.  Burns.  We  figure  on  an  increase  of  anywhere  from  7  to  12 
per  cent. 

Mr.  Hill.  That  is  more  malt  than  there  is  barley. 

Mr.  Burns.  Yes;  more  malt  than  there  is  barley. 

Mr.  Hill.  Would  you  be  willing,  if  the  tax  on  barley  was  reduced, 
to  have  a  corresponaing  equivalent  reduction  on  barley  malt? 
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Mr.  Burns.  We  have  that  already.  We  liave  the  reduction  on 
the  malt,  and  we  had  the  reduction  on  the  barley.  We  are  up  against 
a  serious  proposition.  We  have  already  got  that.  That  is  what  our 
consumer  bases  his  price  on. 

Mr.  Clark.  Does  the  California  maltster  ask  that  this  be  put  on 
the  free  list? 

Mr.  Burns.  Well,  I  do  not  know,  sir;  I  am  not  in  touch  with  them. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  you  can  find  a  Califomian  that  wants  anything  put 
on  the  free  list  I  would  like  to  have  his  photograph. 

Mr.  Burns.  All  right,  I  will  try  to  secure  one. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  do  not  know  whether  they  are  with  you  in  this 
thing  or  not? 

Mr.  Burns.  California  is  not  a  very  large  malting  section. 

Mr.  Clark.  They  usually  make  enough  n)r  the  Pacific  coast,  don't 
they? 

Mr.  Burns.  I  should  think  so,  but  that  comes  from  interior  places 
also — like  Montana  and  those  States. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  trouble  about  it  is  that  the  hardship  that  you  are 
undergoing  about  this  malt  business  grows  out  of  the  temperance 
and  prohibition  movement  stopping  the  consumption  of  beer,  does 
it  not? 

Mr.  Burns.  No,  sir;  it  does  not. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  do  not  think  so? 

Mr.  Burns.  I  certainly  do  not. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  what  good  do  the  movements  do? 

Mr.  Burns.  I  presume  the  brewer  would  answer  that  in  a  different 
way. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  would  he  answer  it? 

Mr.  Burns.  Put  less  of  this  stuff  in  his  beer.  He  would  probably 
tell  you  that  the  prohibition  wave  was  affecting  him  auite  seriously. 

The  Chairman.  The  internal-revenue  tax  on  beer  has  not  fallen 
off  very  much  yet. 

Mr.  Burns.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  there  has  been  a  falling  off  of  sixteen  millions 
of  dollars  in  internal-revenue  taxes. 

The  Chairman.  But  it  has  fallen  off  on  everything  to  some  extent. 

STATEMENT  OF  US.  GEOEGE  TOWNSEND,  OF  276  PEAEI  STBEET, 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Townsend,  I  understand  that  you  desire  to 
be  heard  for  five  minutes.    What  subject  do  you  wish  to  discuss? 

Mr.  Townsend.  I  represent  the  Brigham  Sheet  Gelatin  Company. 
It  is  an  infant  industI^^  and  we  merely  ask  for  an  advance  in  duty 
in  order  to  compete  with  the  Germans.  Our  goods  cost  us  now  $25 
a  hundred  sheets  to  manufacture  it,  whereas  the  German  gelatin  is 
brought  in  duty  paid  at  a  cost  of  $24  a  hundred,  making  it  impos- 
sible for  us  to  compete  with  them.  You  will  find  this  in  paragraph 
450.  We  merely  ask  for  an  increase  in  duty  from  the  present  duty  of 
35  per  cent  to  60  per  cent  in  order  to  live  and  to  continue  this 
industry,  which  gives  employment  to  quite  a  large  number  of  female 
help.  That  is  why  the  Germans  are  able  to  undersell  us,  owing  to 
the  great  difference  in  the  cost  of  labor. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  You  started  into  this  business  recently,  you  say  ? 

Mr.  TowNSEND.  It  has  been  in  existence  now  about  three  years. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  started  in  knowing  what  the  tariff  rate  was, 
did  you  not? 

Mr.  Townsend.  We  did ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  did  not  expect  Congress  to  make  a  change 
-at  the  time  you  started  in  the  business,  did  you? 

Mr.  Townsend.  Well,  we  hoped  for  relief  when  the  time  came  for 
relief. 

Mr.  Underwood.  "What  was  your  idea  in  starting  into  a  business 
that  you  did  not  think  you  could  make  successful  unless  you  had  the 
assistance  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  Townsend.  Our  idea  was  to  manufacture  along  and  create  a 
new  opening  where  we  could  make  a  quality  superior  to  the  Germans. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Did  you  not  expect  your  business  to  be  successful 
under  the  existing  conditions  when  you  started  it? 

Mr.  Townsend.  No  ;  not  unless  we  could  get  a  change  in  the  tariff. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  you  deliberately  went  into  a  business  that 
jou  recognized  could  not  be  successful  under  existing  conditions,  in- 
vesting your  money  with  the  expectation  that  the  Government  would 
•come  to  your  relief  and  make  the  business  profitable  ? 

Mr.  Townsend.  Not  entirely ;  no,  sjr.  We  expected  to  build  up  a 
profitable  business  by  being  able  to  make  a  superior  quality  of  goods 
to  the  German. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  have  discovered  that  you  can  not  make  a 
suoerior  quality  of  goods? 

Mr.  Townsend.  We  think  now  that  we  do  make  a  superior  quality, 
but  the  conditions  are  such  that  a  great  many  people  will  buv  the 
German  inferior  goods,  owing  to  the  difference  in  the  price.  We  are 
not  able  to  sell  our  goods  as  low  as  the  German  can  sell  his  in  this 
-country. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  have  a  35  per  cent  protection  now? 

Mr.  Townsend.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  you  started  into  the  business  with  the  under- 
standing that  you  had  35  per  cent  protection  ? 

Mr.  Townsend.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  percentage  of  the  cost  of  manufacture  is 
labor — wages? 

Mr.  Townsend.  About  40  per  cent. 

Mr.  HiUi.  What  is  the  raw  material  from  which  you  manufacture 
this  gelatin  ? 

Mr.  Townsend.  We  use  the  imported  gelatin  that  is  used  for  mak- 
ing it  into  sheets. 

Mr.  Hill.  What  is  that  made  from  ? 

Mr.  Townsend.  That  is  made  from  the  clippings  of  hides,  and  also 
from  the  horn  pith  of  the  cattle  horn. 

Mr.  Hnx.  Then  you  pay  35  per  cent  duty  on  your  raw  material 
which  you  import,  and  you  have  a  protection  on  the  finished  product 
of  how  much  ? 

Mr.  Townsend.  We  have  a  protection  of  35  per  cent. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  pay  35  per  cent  on  the  raw  material  you  make  it 
from.    Why  do  you  not  make  it  from  domestic  material  ? 

Mr.  Townsend.  Because  we  can  not  get  any  good  enough.  There 
is  none  made  in  this  country  good  enough.    They  put  it  through  a 
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certain  sort  of  process  over  there — ^what  they  call  the  acidulated  proc- 
ess— ^which  makes  a  finer  article ;  and  for  sheet  gelatin  we  have  to  have 
something  verv  strong. 

Mr.  Hill.  Does  it  cost  you  now  any  more  than  it  did  three  years 
ago,  when  you  started  into  business? 

Mr.  TowNSEND.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  Can't  you  make  that  same  article  in  the  United  States! 

Mr.  TowNSEND.  We  can  not  make  as  fine  as  the  imported  stock — 
no,  sir ;  but  we  make  our  gelatin  superior  to  the  German,  we  think. 
But,  like  everything  else,  the  tendency  of  the  times  is  to  buy  cheap, 
and  they  buy  the  German  gelatin  in  preference. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  can  get  just  as  good  leather  chips  here  as  you  can 
in  Grermany,  can  you  not? 

Mr.  TowNSEND.  Yes,  I  think  so ;  but  we  can  not  get  the  gelatin  as 
fine  in  this  country  as  they  produce  over  there. 

Mr.  Hill.  Because  you  do  not  know  how  ? 

Mr.  TowNSEND.  That  is  probably  it. 

Mr.  Griggs.  How  much  nave  you  invested  in  this  business? 

Mr.  TowNSEND.  About  $50,000.  It  is  a  small  business,  and  we  are 
trying  to  build  it  up.  If  there  ever  was  an  industry  that  needed  pro- 
tection, this  is  the  baby  of  the  lot. 

Mr.  Griggs.  It  looks  like  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  do  you  think  about  these  that  are  one  hundred 
and  odd  years  old  ? 

Mr.  TowKSEND.  I  should  think  that  they  had  arrived  at  the  age  of 
maturity. 

Mr.  Ci^RK.  I  think  so,  too;  you  and  I  agree  on  one  proposition 
at  any  rate.     You  say  that  this  tariff  is  35  per  cent? 

Mr.  TowNSEND.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  your  labor  cost  is  40  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Town  SEND.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  So  that  the  Govei-nment  really  gives  you  all  of  your 
labor  cost  excepting  the  5  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Town  SEND,   i  es,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  you  compete  with  the  people  across  the  sea  when 
you  are  getting  all  of  your  labor  expenses  paid  excepting  5  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  TowNSEND.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  you  want  60  per  cent? 

Mr.  TowNSEND.  We  want  60. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is,  you  want  the  people  to  pay  the  entire  labor 
cost,  and  make  you  a  present  of  20  per  cent? 

Mr.  TowNSEND.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  exactly  it,  and  you  want  to  do  it. 

Mr.  TowNSEND.  If  we  had  a  duty  of  60  per  cent  our  net  profit  to- 
day would  not  be  over  20  per  cent. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  is  your  net  profit  now  ? 

Mr.  TowNSEND.  The  more  we  sell  at  the  present  price  the  more  we 
loseL 

Mr.  Clark.  Then  why  do  you  not  get  out  of  the  business? 

Mr.  TowNSEND.  We  will  nave  to  get  out  of  it  unless  we  get  pro- 
tection. 

Mr.  Clark.  Then  that  is  exactly  what  you  ought  to  do,  and  make 
the  things  that  pay. 
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Mr.  CocKRAN.  Do  vou  not  see  the  point  that  Mr.  Clark  has  made? 
If  you  have  a  total  labor  cost  of  40  per  cent  of  your  product,  and 
you  have  protection  of  35  per  cent,  the  labor  cost  must  be  more  than 
equalized  bv  the  existing  tariff.  What  do  you  want  the  additional 
protection  for?     It  is  not  to  equalize  the  difference  in  labor  cost,  is  it? 

Mr.  Town  SEND.  Well,  I  have  never  figured  that  out.  I  said  40  per 
cent  at  random.  I  do  not  know  exactly  what  proportion  it  is.  I  do 
know  this,  that  the  German  sheet  gelatin  can  be  laid  down  at  $24 
a  hundred  sheets,  while  ours  costs  us  $25.    That  is  all  there  is  to  it. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  But  that  is  because  you  are  not  able  to  compete  with 
the  German  concerns,  which  may  be  through  lack  of  skill,  and  there- 
fore you  come  here  and  ask  for  a  tariff,  so  that  whether  your  skill 
be  superior  or  inferior  you  will  beat  them  anyhow.  That  is  it,  is 
it  not? 

Mr.  TowNSEND.  We  ask  for  protection  on  the  same  ground  that 
other  factories  of  this  country  do. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  The  other  factories  ask  for  protection  to  equalize 
the  labor  cost.  Your  existing  protection  does  far  more  than  that. 
You  are  asking  protection  now,  not  against  the  difference  in  the  cost 
of  labor,  but  protection  against  superiority  and  skill  of  every  descrip- 
tion. 

Mr.  TowNSEND.  No;  we  are  asking  for  protection  for  the  reason 
that  the  German  labor  is  so  much  cheaper  than  ours. 

Mr.  CocKKAN.  Forty  per  cent  less,  you  say? 

Mr.  TowNSEND.  I  am  not  positive  about  that.  I  have  never  figured 
that  out. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  So  you  are  giving  yourself  the  benefit  of  the  doubt? 

Mr.  TowNSEND.  Well,  that  is  natural. 

Mr.  Cock  RAN.  Perfectly  natural,  yes. 

Mr.  TowNSEND.  We  rest  our  whole  case  on  one  statement,  and  that 
is  that  the  German  sheet  is  brought  in  duty  paid  for  $24  a  hundred, 
whereas  it  costs  us  $25  to  make  them  here;  therefore  if  we  do  not 
need  protection  I  do  not  know  of  any  industry  that  does. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  But  do  you  not  see  that  if  the  difference  in  cost 
should  come  from  gross  incapacity  on  your  part  that  you  should  not 
expect  to  make  up  the  difference  by  taxing  tne  communities  for  your 
lack  of  skill? 

Mr.  TowNSEND.  It  can  not  be  laid  at  the  door  of  our  gross  inca- 
pacity, as  you  call  it.  There  are  other  factories  in  the  same  line,  and 
their  goods  cost  just  as  much  as  ours. 

Mr.  CoGKRAN.  Do  you  mean  of  the  same  incapacity  ?  I  am  not,  of 
course,  speaking  of  you  personally,  but  the  industry  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  TowNSEND.  It  can  not  be  that  we  are  all  making  inferior 
goods,  because  some  of  them  do  make  good  goods. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  But  the  business  is  amongst  yourselves? 

Mr.  TowNSEND.  Amongst  the  buyers,  who  are  the  most  critical 
people. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  There  has  been  a  new  development  here.  The  pro- 
tective theory,  as  I  understand  it,  is  intended  to  equalize  the  diner- 
ence  in  labor  cost.  You  come  here  and  apparently  want  protection 
against  everything. 

Mr.  TowNSEND.  We  want  to  get  protection  in  order  to  build  up 
our  business. 
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Mr.  CocKRAK.  Regardless  of  conditions  ? 

Mr.  TowNSEND.  And  the  more  business  we  create  the  more  revenue 
the  Government  gets,  for  the  reason  that  we  pay  35  per  cent  on  the 
raw  material  which  is  made  up. 

Mr.  GocKRAN.  Your  position  is  that  you  want  protection  so  that 
your  concern  may  control  this  market,  no  matter  what  the  conditions 
of  production  are? 

Mr.  TowNSEND.  We  merely  ask  for  protection  on  the  ground  that 
owing  to  the  cheap  foreign  labor  we  are  unable  to  compete  with  the 
German. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  you  do  not  ask  it  at  all  on  the  ground  that  the 
amount  you  have  now  is  less  than  sufficient  to  equalize  the  labor  cost; 
that,  I  understand,  you  do  not  know  anything  about?  You  said  that 
the  labor  cost  is  about  40  per  cent,  and  that  it  is  insufficient  to  protect 
you. 

Mr.  TowNSEND.  I  was  simply  guessing  at  that. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  But  I  think  you  answered  positively  the  last  time. 

Mr.  TowNSEND.  I  do  know  that  we  can  not  manufacture  those 
goods  in  this  country  and  compete  with  the  German  make. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  that  is  the  reason  you  want  protection;  not 
because  of  the  difference  in  labor  cost,  but  simply  because  you  can 
not  compete?     Is  not  that  it? 

Mr.  TowNSEND.  If  we  could  get  as  cheap  labor  in  this  country  as 
they  have  in  Germany,  we  could  successfully  compete  with  them. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Are  you  quite  sure  about  that?  If  the  labor  cost 
is  only  40  per  cent,  and  you  have  a  tariff  tax  of  35  per  cent,  is  it  not 
the  difference  between  35  and  40  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  TowNSEND.  Well,  I  will  have  to  fall  back  on  the  old  statement 
that  we  can  not  compete  with  foreign  labor. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Yes;  there  you  are  on  solid  ground.  You  want  this 
protection  because  you  want  it? 

Mr.  TowNSEND.  Because  it  is  necessary  for  the  life  of  the  business. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  But  you  don't  put  it  on  the  labor  cost,  but  simply 
because  you  can  not  compete  without  it? 

Mr.  TowNSEND.  We  are  not  asking  for  any  privileges.  We  are 
only  asking  for  what  is  just  and  right,  that  we  should  be  protected. 

The  Chairman.  What  percentage  of  the  cost  of  your  product  at 
your  factory  is  the  cost  of  the  gelatin  that  goes  into  it? 

Mr.  TowKSEND.  That  I  have  not  fibred  out;  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  you  are  not  in  a  position  to  give  us  much  in- 
formation, then. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  But  he  testifies  to  his  desires  very  earnestly. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  other  factories  making  this  same  prod- 
uct in  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  TowNSEND.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  of  them  ? 

Mr.  TowNBEND.  One  other. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  has  that  been  in  existence? 

Mr.  TowNSEND.  About  five  years.  Now,  if  you  wish,  I  can  ascer- 
tain the  percentage  of  cost  of  labor,  and  the  relative  percentage  of 
cost  of  material,  and  put  it  into  a  brief  and  deliver  it. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  make  your  brief,  file  it  here,  and  we  will 
consider  it. 
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STATEMEirr  OF  HE.  M.  T.  OABLOW,  OF  GKAHD  ISLAITO,  NEBB. 

Mr.  Garlow.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
desire  to  present  for  your  consideration  an  application  to  increase 
the  dutj  on  imported  pumice,  paragraph  92.  1  desire  to  be  as  brief 
as  possible  in  tnis  matter,  and  not  take  up  any  unnecessary  time.  I 
have  prepared  a  statement  of  facts  in  writing,  and  which  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

Great  deposits  of  merchantable  pumice  lie  in  many  of  the  States 
west  of  the  Missouri  River. 

These  facts  have  been  well  known  to  geologists  and  many  other 
peopjle  for  at  least  twenty-five  years,  but  even  to  this  day  no  industry 
seeking  to  utilize  these  natural  resources  or  enhance  their  value  has 
ever  been  built  up,  so  as  to  make  them  merchantable  and  useful  to 
the  country  at  large,  although  several  attempts  have  been  made.  This 
has  come  about  largely,  we  believe,  on  account  of  the  following  con- 
ditions and  the  lack  of  proper  protection,  so  that  the  industry  might 
have  a  fair  chance  to  live  and  to  expand. 

Pumice  is  one  of  the  natural  resource^  of  this  country  which  needs 
protection  against  foreign  pumice,  which  is  being  shipped  into  this 
country  from  Italy,  Sicily,  and  other  countries  where  it  is  produced 
by  cheap  labor  and  at  nominal  expense  and  transported  to  American 
ports  by  ships  as  ballast. 

The  product  enters  this  country  in  two  forms — unmanufactured 
and  manufactured. 

Unmanufactured  comes  in  rock  form  and  is  admitted  at  a  nom- 
inal duty  of  15  per  cent  of  the  appraised  value  at  the  American  port. 
The  duty  in  1907  amounted  to  $1.52  per  ton. 

The  manufactured  is  mined,  ground,  graded,  and  sacked  by  cheap 
foreign  labor  and  admitted  to  this  country  upon  the  payment  of  a 
duty  of  $6  per  ton. 

The  grading,  grinding,  and  sacking  of  the  unmanufactured  when 
prepared  in  this  country  is  done  at  seaboard  points,  requiring  only  a 
small  investment  to  prepare  the  material  for  market. 

The  importation  for  1907  was,  manufactured,  3,446  tons,  and 
unmanufactured,  5,382  tons. 

Pumice  is  used  as  an  abrasive  by  manufacturers  of  furniture,  wood, 
metal,  glass,  bone,  and  many  other  articles,  as  a  filler  for  paint,  and 
extensively,  by  compounding  with  other  articles,  for  scouring,  clean- 
ing, and  polishing  material. 

Reliable  statistics  show  21,000  tons  used  in  this  country  for  all 
purposes  during  the  year  1907,  of  which  12,000  tons  was  American, 
and  all  of  the  latter  was  used  in  its  original  and  crude  form  as  it 
came  from  the  deposits,  being  shipped  in  to  factories,  without  grad- 
ing or  any  other  treatment  and  compounded,  after  simply  drying, 
with  other  things  and  put  on  the  market  as  scouring,  cleaning,  or 
polishing  material,  and  no  part  of  said  12,000  tons  was  sold  or  used 
as  commercial  pumice. 

The  principal  markets  for  this  material  are  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  and  there  is  where  the  larger  cities  and  most  densely  popu- 
lated portion  of  the  United  States  are  found.  All  of  this  territory  is 
accessible  to  seaboard  shipping  points  of  foreign  pumice  and  at  low 
transportation  rates  made  or  influenced  by  water. 
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American  pumice  is  all  located  west  of  the  Missouri  Biver  and  is 
usually  found  distant  from  railroads  and  in  a  rough,  broken  country, 
inaccessible  or  difficult  of  transportation,  hence  expensive  to  produce. 

The  localities  in  which  this  material  is  found  at  the  present  time 
are  new,  thinly  settled,  comparatively  speaking,  and  have  practically 
no  manufacturing  industries  to  sell  the  manufactured  pumice  to^ 
consequently  the  manufactured  pumice  must  find  a  market  in  the 
large  manufacturing  cities  in  the  East  and  must  be  shipped  by  rail^ 
uninfluenced  by  water  transportation,  and  by  reason  of  the  long 
haul  and  high  freight  rates  it  is  expensive  to  market. 

The  quality  is  fully  equal  to  the  imported  article. 

The  cost  of  producing  American  merchantable  pumice  at  railroad 
shipping  points  at  the  present  time  and  under  favorable  conditions  is 
approximately  $13.75  per  ton. 

In  conclusion,  we  believe  it  would  be  only  justice  to  raise  the  duty 
on  the  imported  to  three-fourths  and  not  less  than  one-half  cent 
per  pound. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  value  of  pumice  per  ton  is  how  much? 

Mr.  Garlow.  The  best  cash  price  f.  o.  b.  Xew  York  City  to-day  is 
$22.50  a  ton. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  amount  of  production  in  this 
country  ? 

Mr.  Garlow.  The  amount  last  year,  1907 — T  could  not  get  the 
government  report  for  1008 — was  about  9.000  tons. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then  about  half  is  produced  in  this  country  and 
half  imported? 

Mr.  Garlow.  No;  that  is  all  imported.  In  the  United  States  there 
was  12,000  tons  of  material  which  contained  pumice  which  was  used 
in  this  country  last  year,  but  not  as  a  pumice  proposition.  It  was 
in  its  crude  form,  taken  from  the  earth,  not  refined,  graded,  or  any- 
thing else.     This  9,000  tons  was  purely  foreign  imported  pumice. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  claim  that  the  American  product  is  used 
in  the  American  market  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Garlow^.  No,  sir;  it  is  just  now  coming  into  use.  The  concern 
I  represent  has  spent  a  large  sum  of  money  investigating  this  matter, 
and  we  have  absolutely  got  the  article  beyond  any  question  of  doubt. 
We  have  had  it  decided  by  the  best  chemists  of  the  country,  and  geo- 
logical men^  and  we  know  we  have  the  article. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Have  you  tried  to  market  it? 

Mr.  Garlow.  We  have  marketed  one  carload  to  the  Ilaskins  soap 

g*ople  of  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  and  it  was  there  able  to  meet  the  market. 
ut  the  large  market  for  this  is  in  New  York  City,  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  Detroit,  Chicago,  and  all  those  points. 

This  foreign  pumice  is  produced  hv  foreign  cheap  labor  receiving 
18  to  20  cents  a  day,  in  Italy  and  Sicily.  It  cros^s  the  ocean  as 
ballast,  in  vessels  sent  there  to  get  lemons  and  such  as  that,  coming 
back  to  the  various  ports. 

Mr.  Underw(K)d.  Everything  has  crossed  the  oc(»an  >ince  theso 
hearings  began,  from  needles  and  pins  to  a  ton  of  piir  iron.  Will 
you  kindlv  give  iis  the  freight  rate  on  the  ballasts 

Mr.  Garix)W.  It  is  $2.92  a  ton. 

Mr.  Undp:rwood.  How  much  money  liave  yon  inve-ted  in  this 
business  toward  its  development? 
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Mr.  Garlow.  In  the  State  of  Kansas  we  have  invested  about 
$35,000;  in  the  State  of  Nebraska  abont  $75,000. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  that  invested  in  the  exploitation  of  the  mines 
or  invested  in  manufacturing  and  putting  the  stuff  on  the  market? 

Mr.  Garlow.  It  was  originally  invested  as  a  by-product,  not 
knowing  that  it  contained  what  was  really  a  tnie  pumice,  but  we  have 
since  made  investigation  during  a  period  of  about  two  years  and 
a  half  at  our  own  expense,  without  the  aid  of  anyone,  and  we  have 
solved  this  problem  and  know  we  can  produce  the  American  pumice. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  I  want  to  Imow  is  how  much  money  you 
have  spent  in  attempting  to  put  the  pumice  on  the  market  in  its 
manufactured  condition  as  pumice,  or  have  you  spent  any  money 
in  that? 

Mr.  Garlow.  In  amount  of  dollars  and  cents  I  would  be  unable 
to  say.  We  have  taken  it  up  with  brokers  in  New  York  and  con- 
simiers  all  over  the  country. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  have  not  spent  any  money  in  building  a 
factory  to  develop  it? 

Mr.  Garlow.  Yes,  we  have.  We  have  gone  to  work  and  put  in 
machinery — the  machinery  and  all  appliances  and  everything — and 
today  if  we  could  get  the  right  protection  we  can  supply  the  mar- 
ket everywhere  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Underavood.  But  that  is  theory;  I  wish  you  would  answer 
my  question.  IIow  much  have  you  invested  in  attempting  to  develop 
this  industry  under  the  present  conditions? 

Mr.  Garlow.  We  have  invested  probably  $50,000. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  much  product  in  its  finished  state  have  you 
taken  out? 

Mr.  Garlow.  We  have  taken  out — well,  probably,  100  tons  or 
more  of  it. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  invested  $50,000.  Whom  did  you  ship  that 
100  tons  to? 

Mr.  Garlow.  We  shipped  one  or  two  carloads,  which  would  be 
equivalent  to  80,000  pounds,  about,  to  the  Haskins  Soap  Company,  of 
Sioux  City,  Iowa.  And  then  other  smaller  shipments  have  gone  all 
over  the  country,  and  just  to  whom  they  were  to  I  would  not  be  able 
to  say. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Have  you  attempted  to  put  this  pumice,  as  a 
manufactured  product,  into  the  eastern  market  in  large  quantities? 

Mr.  Garlow.  Yes,  sir :  but  we  are  up  against  the  difference  between 
the  American  laboring  man — we  pay  our  men  on  the  average  $3  a 
day,  whereas  the  other  fellow  pays  his  labor  from  18  to  20  cents. 
There  is  the  difference. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  say  that  the  other  man's  labor  is  18  or  20 
cents  a  day.     Where  is  that  labor? 

Mr.  Garlow.  In  Sicily. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Have  you  been  over  there  to  investigate  that? 

Mr.  Garlow.  No,  sir;  but  I  have  gotten  the  government  statistics. 
I  have  a  man  right  here  from  New  York  who  has  been  over  and 
investigated  it. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Wl\i\t  gov«»rnnient  statistics  do  you  refer  to, 
showing  that  llio  laborer  in  the  pumice  factories  receives  18  cents 
a  day? 
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Mr.  Gaklow.  I  will  bring  the  gentleman  here — I  beg  pardon;  T 
can  not  answer  that  question  myself. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  are  not  speaking,  with  reference  to  the  for- 
eim  labor,  on  your  own  information? 

Mr.  Garlow.  From  general  knowledge  and  reading. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  implied  information,  but  you  do  not  know 
it  of  your  own  knowledge? 

Mr.  Garlow.  I  was  never  in  Sicily,  and  do  not  know  it  personally. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  there  any  skilled  process  required  to  reduce 
this  rock  to  pumice? 

Mr.  Garlow.  Yes,  there  is;  and  that  has  been  the  difficulty.  It 
has  been  worked  on  to  bring  about  this  condition. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Describe  to  the  committee  what  the  process  is 
through  which  it  goes. 

Mr.  Garlow.  This  material,  in  the  first  place,  lies  under  a  soil 
that  may  be  from  20  to  30  feet  thick.  There  is  absolutely  no  waj 
of  mining  it.  We  have  engineers  to  make  that  investigation.  This 
soil  can  not  be  held  up,  and  must  be  stripped.  After  you  are  down 
30  feet  you  get  to  the  material,  and  then  it  is  blasted  out,  hauled  to 
the  railroad,  and  put  aboard  the  cars.  There  is  25  per  cent  of  mois- 
ture in  it,  and  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  was  to  take  out  that 
moisture.  We  worked  on  that  for  a  long  time.  At  last  the  engi- 
neer conceived  the  idea  of  a  revolving  process  where  we  shovel  that 
stuff  in  and  put  it  under  a  terrific  heat.  We  keep  that  revolving  so 
it  will  not  burn  or  injure  the  stuff,  and  that  is  one  of  the  machines 
that  it  took  us*  a  long  time  to  discover  and  work  out.  The  next 
thing  was  to  separate  the  by-products,  or  inferior  material  from  the 
pumice  itself.  We  take  out  the  gravel,  the  sand,  the  coarse  particles, 
and  things  of  that  character  which  has  to  be  extracted.  In  doing 
that  we  tried  three  or  four  proce^jses,  but  at  last  discovered  a  plan 
whereby  it  can  be  extracted.  It  is  then  ground  up  and  graded  uni- 
formly. Pumice  comes  in  four  classes,  and  the  trade  in  general 
know  what  those  classes  are,  and  how  it  must  be  classified  as  to  fine- 
ness and  purity  to  meet  their  demand.  That  was  another  problem, 
but  we  have  solved  that. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  did  you  do  it? 

Mr.  Garlow.  We  did  it.  I  do  not  know  as  that  is  really  a  fair 
proposition,  because|We  have  spent  a  great  deal  of  monej  on  that. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Isn't  it  just  as  fair  a  proposition  if  you  come 
here  and  ask  us  to  put  a  duty  upon  these  goods? 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  on  account  of  the  business  being  secret? 

Mr.  Garlow.  It  has  cost  us  a  great  deal  of  money,  and  other  people 
have  tried  it  for  a  long  time. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  business  secret? 

Mr.  Garlow.  I  would  answer  yes,  but  if  the  gentleman  wants  to 
know 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  I  wanted  to  know  is  just  what  your  men 
are  doing.     Do  you  do  that  by  machinery  ? 

Mr.  Garlow.  Yes,  by  electricity,  and  other  classes  of  machinery. 
In  doing  that  we  employ  several  men. 

Mr.  Underwood.  When  it  comes  out  is  it  then  the  finished  pumice? 

Mr.  Garlow.  Yes,  sir;  when  it  comes  out  of  the  machinery  then 
it  is  finished,  ready  to  sack  for  the  market. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  When  you  dig  it  out  of  the  ground  you  use  men 
with  pick  and  shovel,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Garlow.  No,  sir;  the  soil  is  too  hard;  we  use  dynamite. 

Mr.  Underwood.  It  is  dynamited  out,  then  a  fellow  throws  it  into 
a  cart  and  it  is  conveyed  to  the  factory.  There  is  no  skilled  labor  in 
that,  is  there? 

Mr.  Garlow.  Yes,  there  is.  We  pay  our  foreman  $5  a  day,  and 
each  one  of  our  men  with  a  team  $4  a  day. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  for  a  man  and  a  team  ? 

Mr.  Garlow.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  said  that  your  labor  cost  was  $3  a  day  per 
man  as  compared  with  18  cents  a  day  in  Sicily. 

Mr.  Garlow.  It  will  average  that.  When  you  take  the  skilled  men 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  it,  and  take  our  jforeman,  take  our  men,  I 
think  it  will  average  up  that. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Now,  let  us  get  the  facts.  How  many  men  have 
you  engaged  in  getting  that  stun  out  of  the  ground? 

Mr.  Garlow.  We  have  5  men  at  one  mine. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yon  have  a  foreman,  and  this  foreman  works  at 
the  mine? 

Mr.  Garlow.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  He  <rets  Sr>  a  day? 

Mr.  Garlow.  Yes,  sir. 

ifr.  Underwood.  How  much  does  the  common  laborer  set? 

Mr.  Garlow.  Four  dollars  a  day.  and  they  have  a  team.  We  figure 
a  team  at  about  $1  a  day — or  $1.50  a  day,  put  it.  Our  labor  in  the 
West  is  very  much  higher  than  it  is  in  the  South  and  East. 

Mr.  Underwood.  They  take  it  out  and  haul  it  to  the  factory? 

Mr.  Garlow.  No,  sir:  they  haul  it  3  miles  to  the  railroad  to  get 
it  out  of  the  gulches. 

Mr.  Underavood.  How  many  tons  do  they  dig  out  a  day? 

Mr.  Garix)w.  Those  8  men — that  varies  somewhat  in  the  amount 
of  soil  that  has  to  be  taken.  If  they  are  under  20-foot  soil,  of  course 
they  could  dig  out  more  than  if  they  were  under  the  30- foot  soil. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  much  do  you  get  ? 

Mr.  Garlow.  I  suppose  about  20  tons  in  a  day  of  raw  material. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  hauled  by  fi'eight  train  to  your  factory?* 

Mr.  Garlow.  It  is  delivered  from  the  uiine  on -board  the  cars. 

Mr.  Underwood.  When  it  comes  to  the  factory  you  employ  ordi- 
nan^  connnon  labor  to  shovel  it  out,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  (lARLow.  To  shovel  it  out ;  yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  from  that  it  is  shoveled  into  the  drying  ap- 
paratus? 

Mr.  Garlow.  It  goes  into  the  machineiy. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  all  common  labor,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Garu)W.  No,  it  is  not;  the  men  who  look  after  this  machinery 
are  not  conmion  laborers,  l)ecause  they  have  to  have  skill  about  them. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  many  men  do  you  work  looking  after  the 
machines? 

Mr.  Garlow.  Well,  there  is  one  man  at  each  raachine,  and  that  has 
been  one  difficulty,  in  ^retting  the  machine  lar'jre  enough 

Mr.  Underwood.  Well,  let  us  get  along  with  the  men.  How  many 
machines  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Garlow.  Three. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  And  you  have  3  men  to  each  of  those  machines! 

Mr.  Garix)w.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  much  do  you  pay  those  men  a  day  ? 

Mr.  Garlow.  The  man  who  oversees  the  goods,  $150  a  month. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  about  $5  a  day? 

Mr.  Garlow.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  much  common  labor  have  you  around  the 
mill? 

Mr.  Garlow.  Just  the  men  to  do  the  shoveling,  conveying  from  the 
car.  When  the  car  comes  in  on  the  platform  they  convey  the  crude 
material  into  the  factory.    That  is  all  the  common  labor  there  is. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  many  are  there? 

Mr.  Garlow.  Probably  about  3. 

Mr.  Underwood.  They  get  how  much  a  day? 

Mr.  Garlow.  Two  dollars  a  day.  , 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  only  8  common  laborers? 

Mr.  Garlow.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is,  there  at  the  factory. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  total  output  of  your  factory  ? 

Mr.  Garlow.  The  total  output  of  the  factory  a  day,  on  these  3 
machines  that  we  have  in  operation,  will  amount  to  somewhere  about 
1,800  pounds,  or  about  a  ton. 

Mr.  Underavood.  About  a  ton  a  day.  You  really  have  a  very  small 
plant  to  start  with.  One  ton  a  day  would  only,  in  300  working  days, 
amount  to  300  tons  in  a  year,  as  compared  with  something  like  9.000 
tons  of  American  consumption. 

Mr.  (jARLOw.  But,  as  a  business  proposition,  it  would  not  be  advis- 
able to  go  to  work  and  spend  very  much  more  money  until  we  are 
able  to  reach  a  market,  would  it? 

Mr.  Underwood.  If  you  were  developing  this  on  a  larger  scale,  and 
established  on  a  larger  scale,  manifestly  the  cost  would  be  much 
smaller,  w^ould  it  not! 

Mr.  Garlow.  We  are  up  against  a  proposition  where  we  ar^  unable 
to  do  that. 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  other  words,  as  the  proposition  stands  to-day. 
you  are  not  willing  to  raise  your  capacity  and  invest  a  larger  sum  ot 
money  unless  Congress  shall  put  a  wall  up  in  front  of  you  so  that  you 
will  be  perfectly  safe  in  holding  the  American  market,  even  if  you 
make  some  mistakes. 

Mr.  Garlow.  No,  sir ;  we  are  not  here  to  close  up  or  crush  any  man 
out  of  business.  We  expect  the  importation  to  continue.  You  give 
us  three  or  four  years,  and  you  can  tear  down  your  tariff  wall  on  this 

Sroposition,  and  we  can  compete  with  the  world.  But  why  should  we 
unng  this  time  be  compelled  to  go  and  expend  a  large  amount  of 
money  and  lose  a  little  right  along  every  year  until  they  can  do  that, 
and  let  the  foreign  man  come  in  and  take  the  profit. 

Mr.  Hill.  It  must  be  that  you  have  not  developed  your  business  to 
an  extent  that  would  justify  us  in  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is 
more  than  merely  experimental? 

Mr.  Garlow.  No,  sir;  it  is  clearly  beyond  any  experimental  stage; 
and  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  the  people  I  represent  are  not  commg 
before  this  Congress  or  this  committee  or  any  other  committee  asking 
for  protection  for  experimental  purposes.  They  are  men  of  business, 
who  do  business  as  business  men.  I  represent  the  Cudahy  interests 
of  Nebraska,  and  Mr.  Quigley  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  anybody  who 
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is  familiar  with  the  State  of  Ohio  and  the  city  of  Cleveland  knows 
who  Mr.  Quigley  is.  We  are  not  asking  any  protection  for  experi- 
mental purposes.  We  are  clear  beyond  mat,  but  we  want  to  transact 
business  on  an  even  basis  with  the  man  who  wants  to  go  to  a  foreign 
country  and  bring  his  product  in  here. 

Mr.  Hill.  Is  tnere  any  pumice  stone  manufactured  in  the  United 
States  outside  of  what  you  manufacture? 

Mr.  Garlow.  Right  at  the  present  time  they  are  just  commenc- 

^ 

Mr.  Hill.  Then,  there  is  none,  practically  none,  and  it  is  an  abso- 
lutely new  industry? 

Mr.  Garlow.  Yes,  sir;  it  is. 

Mr.  Hill.  We  imported  last  year,  which  must  represent  the  entire 
consumption  of  the  United  States,  8,000  tons. 

Mr.  (jarlow.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  Manufactured  and  unmanufactured.  8,000  tons  all  told. 
The  average  valuation  per  ton  of  the  unmanuiactured  was  $10.14 
and  of  the  manufactured  $15.83.  You  say  that  that  cost,  shipped  to 
New  York  from  your  point  of  production,  $13.75  a  ton? 

Mr.  Garlow.  No  ;  I  beg  your  pardon. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  stated  so,  I  think. 

Mr.  Garlow.  No  ;  not  the  cost  of  shipping. 

Mr.  Hill.  The  shipping  cost? 

Mr.  Garlow.  The  snipping  cost.  The  cost  of  production  is  $13.75 
and  the  shipping  cost  is  $11.40  on  this  entire  traffic  right  from  their 
seaboard  point. 

Mr.  Hill.  The  cost  is  $13.75? 

Mr.  Garlow.  Eleven  dollars  and  forty  cents. 

Mr.  Hill.  And  that  is  more  than  the  pumice  stone  costs  now,  laid 
down  in  New  York? 

Mr.  Garlow.  $25.50. 

Mr.  Hill.  Ten  dollars  and  fourteen  cents  was  the  average  cost  of 
the  impbrted  product  last  year. 

Mr.  Garlow.  No;  I  beg  your  pardon;  the  $10.14  is  the  valuation 
proposition. 

Mr.  Hill.  What  do  you  say  ? 

Mr.  Garlow.  That  is  the  valuation  proposition. 

Mr.  Hill.  Now,  you  are  basing  this  on  the  valuation  at  the  Ameri- 
can port? 

Mr.  Garlow.  Yes;  but  that  was  not  the  cost  price  of  it. 

Mr.  Hill.  Well,  it  was  supposed  to  be. 

Mr.  Garlow.  The  cost  price  was  $13.17,  because  we  have  the  wire 
from  Messina,  Italy,  yesterday,  as  to  what  pumice  could  be  bought  at 
there  and  delivered,  yesterday. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  am  not  asking  you  the  price  last  week  or  yesterday. 

Mr.  Garlow.  $13.17,  and  the  import  duty  at  $6.  But  there  is  where 
the  trouble  is;  at  the  present  time  it  is  based  upon  an  ad  valorem 
duty,  when  it  should  be  a  specific  one.  Now,  when  it  lands  at  New 
York  or  any  other  port,  it  makes  the  appraiser  at  that  port  an  abso- 
lute expert  as  to  the  value  of  these  goods.  Last  year  at  $10  a  ton  it 
brought  to  the  Government  a  revenue  of  $1.53  a  ton. 

Mr.  Hill.  The  price  as  fixed  by  the  government  representatives 
here  is  $10.14  last  year  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Garix)w.  That  is  their  valuation  on  it ;  yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Hill.  And  for  the  manufactured  pumice,  $15.83. 

Mr.  Gablow.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  And  the  rate  of  freight  which  you  gave,  I  think,  was 
$13.75  from  your  point  of  production  ? 

Mr.  Garlow.  No;  I  beg  your  pardon;  it  was  $11.40. 

Mr.  Hill.  Well,  $11.40. 

Mr.  Garlow.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hill.  Now,  you  come  to  this  committee  and  ask  for  a  duty  of 
$11  a  ton. 

Mr.  Garlow.  No,  sir ;  I  beg  your  pardon ;  one-half  per  cent  is  $10. 

Mr.  Hill.  Well,  it  depends  on  whether  you  take  a  long  ton  or  a 
short  ton. 

Mr.  Garlow.  There  is  no  long  ton. 

Mr.  Hill.  That  is  a  duty  about  equivalent  to  the  freight  from 
your  mines  to  New  York? 

Mr.  Garlow.  No,  sir;  not  by  anv  means. 

Mr.  Hill.  This  is  the  report  that  we  have,  which  is  absolutely 
authentic.  According  to  your  statement  the  only  duty  would  be  76 
cents,  and  not  quite  that  The  point  I  want  to  get  at  is  this:  If  the 
eastern  manufacturer  has  got  to  pay  a  duty  on  that  product  equiva- 
lent to  the  freight  from  your  point  of  production  to  New  York  City, 
how  in  the  wond  can  the  price  ever  be  reduced  ? 

Mr.  Garlow.  H^  has  not  got  to  do  that  at  all.  At  the  present  time 
the  pumice  of  the  United  States  is  virtually  in  the  hands  of  three  men. 

Mr.  Hill.  That  does  not  affect  the  question  at  all. 

Mr.  Garlow.  And  the  price  at  New  York,  the  best  price  at  New 
York,  and  I  have  the  quotation  and  the  letters  right  here  to  show  it,, 
is  $22.50. 

Mr.  Hill.  How  is  it  possible  on  any  industry  or  any  product,  if 
the  tariff  is  made  to  cover  the  difference  in  freight  rates  and  not  the 
development  in  the  industry  and  the  reduction  in  cost  of  the  product^ 
how  is  it  ever  to  be  reduced?    It  must  continue;  is  not  that  true? 

Mr.  Garlow.  No,  sir.  Has  it  not  been  true  with  a  great  many 
things  that  have  been  on  a  particular  tariff  in  the  United  States? 
You  take  borax ;  5  cents  a  pound  to-day,  and  selling  in  the  market  at 
4J  cents? 

Mr.  H1LI4.  Yes;  there  might  be  something  said  about  that. 

Mr.  Garlow.  And  if  they  are  entitled  to  that  much,  are  we  not 
entitled  to  that  little  one-half  per  cent  in  order  that  we  may  develop 
an  American  industry  that  when  it  is  once  developed — and  you  give 
us  three  years  and  that  will  be  enough — ^will  enable  us  to  put  it  up  to 
the  consumer  at  a  lower  price  than  he  ever  got  it. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  can  not  put  it  cheaper  than  the  freight  rates  be- 
tween Nebraska  and  New  York,  can  you? 

Mr.  Garlow.  There  maybe  a  time  when  the  freight  rates  on  this 
product  moving  from  the  West  can  be  changed  a  little. 

Mr.  Hill.  Do  you  expect  the  tariff  is  going  to  change  the  freight 
rates? 

Mr.  Garlow.  No,  sir;  we  do  not.  The  other  way  the  rate  is  a 
water  rate.  It  comes  from  Italy  by  water.  You  can  follow  the  water 
rate.  You  can  follow  the  water  rate  clear  across  the  Atlantic  and  up 
the  Mississippi  and  the  Missouri  and  the  Ohio,  and  they  can  reacn 
every  point  to-day;  and  if  it  is  the  policy  to  allow  foreign  manu- 
facturers to  go  to  a  foreign  country  and  by  foreign  labor  produce  a 
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product  to  the  exclusion  of  American  products,  American  labor  and 
American  manufactures,  then  everything  ought  to  come  from  foreign 
countries. 

Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Witness,  this  pumice  in  Italy  is  right  on  the  sea- 
coast^  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Garlow.  Sometimes,  and  sometimes  not. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  is  right  jam  up  against  it? 

Mr.  Garlow.  No,  sir ;  it  is  not. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  there  is  not  a  pound  of  dirt  on  top  of  it? 

Mr.  Garlow.  I  will  bring  you  a  genUeman  who  Knows  all  about 
that.    As  I  say,  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Clark.  No  ;  you  do  not. 

Mr.  Garlow.  But  I  will  bring  you  a  man  that  does  know. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  do  not  know  whether  that  dirt  is  thicker  on  top 
of  that  pumice  than  it  is  out  here  in  our  country  ? 

Mr.  Garlow.  No,  sir;  I  have  been  informed  by  a  gentleman  whose 
word  I  will  absolutely  take,  that  it  is  not  so. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  it  is  naked? 

Mr.  Garlow.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  they  do  not  have  to  scrape  as  much  dirt  off  of  it 
as  we  do? 

Mr.  Garlow.  No,  sir;  they  do  not. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  that  it  is  right  on  the  seacoast,  and  they  do  not 
have  to  haul  it  a  foot?  ^ 

Mr.  Garlow.  That  is  not  true. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  if  we  never  had  discovered  any  pumice  in  the 
United  States  we  would  get  our  pumice  all  the  time  cheaper  than  we 
do  now  ? 

Mr.  Garlow.  I  do  not  see  why. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  will  tell  you  why,  exactly.  As  soon  as  anything  is 
discovered  in  the  United  States  that  we  ought  to  have  the  advantage 
of,  somebody  like  you  comes  in  here  and  wants  a  tariff  clapped  on 
top  of  it  that  makes  it  cost  more  than  it  did  before. 

Mr.  Garlow.  I  beg  your  pardon. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  I  want  to  ask  you  about  that  borax  business^ 
Do  vou  know  how  that  5  cents  a  pound  tariff  got  on  borax  ? 

Mr.  Garlow.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  you  do  not,  I  will  tell  you  very  suddenly.  There 
was  a  Senator  from  Nevada  that  would  not  vote  for  that  tariff  bill 
unless  they  gave  him  that  6  cents  a  pound  on  borax. 

Mr.  Garlow.  That  may  be  so. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  right;  you  are  getting  straight  information 
now. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  Do  you  mean  that  we  should  go  over  and  fix  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska? 

Mr.  Clark.  That  was  done.  He  has  named  that  as  a  sample  of 
tariff  legislation. 

Mr.  Garlow.  Now,  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  there  is  no  set  of  men 
or  any  dozen  concerns  that  can  control  the  natural  product.  Here  is 
the  map,  and  I  have  the  geological  reports  of  the  men  who  know 
what  they  are  talking  about,  to  the  effect  that  this  pumice  covers  thir- 
teen States  of  the  Union.  There  are  great  belts  that  run  from  the 
White  River  dear  across  into  Kansas  and  Oklahoma,  where  there  are 
immense  beds.    The  rock  form  is  found  in  Utah,  near  Salt  LsJie  City, 
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and  it  is  as  fine  as  any  pumice.  I  have  the  pumice  right  here  in  my 
grip,  which  has  been  analyzed  by  the  best  chemists,  and  it  is  as  good 
as  SLTjj  pumice  that  was  ever  imported  into  this  country. 

(The  spjecimens  of  the  pumice  referred  to  were  here  exhibited  to 
the  committee.) 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  genuine  article,  Mr.  Calderhead? 

Mr.  Caiderhead.  I  do  not  know.     Ask  the  witness. 

Mr.  GARiiOW.  In  connection  with  this,  gentlemen,  I  think  it  is  no 
more  than  fair  for  you  to  consider  this.  Here  is  a  letter  that  I  would 
like  to  read  to  your  committee.  It  is  from  Professor  Barbour,  the 
state  geologist  of  the  State  of  Nebraska.    It  reads  as  follows : 

Mr.  Gablow, 

Cudahy  Company,  8outti  Omaha,  Nehr. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  able  to  send  you  to-day  the  sketches,  which  will  show  you 
how  the  various  grades  of  our  Nebraska  pumice  compare  In  point  of  size,  uni- 
formity, purity,  and  vesicularlty  with  the  imported  pumice.  Your  mechanically- 
xissorted  pumice  Is  by  all  odds  the  purest,  most  uniform,  and  vesicular  of  any 
of  the  many  samples  which  have  found  their  way  to  this  office.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  your  samples  of  assorted  Nebraska  pumice  numbered  F.  F.  and  F.  F.  F. 
seem  more  vesicular  than  the  same  numbers  in  the  imported  pumice.  In  many 
samples  stibmltted  we  find  it  the  other  way.  I  see  no  reason  why  your  native 
pumice  is  not  the  equal,  if  not  the  superior,  of  the  imported  .article. 

In  articles,  which  I  had  occasion  to  write  upon  this  subject  a  number  of  years 
ago,  I  called  attention  to  the  probability  of  our  pumice  displacing  the  foreign 
pumice,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  you  are  starting  in  the  right  direction  to  do  it. 
I  do  not  see  how  in  practical  work  your  pumice  can  fail  to  be  sharp  and  quick 
cutting  and  there  must  be  a  market  for  your  product  from  the  outset.  I  should 
like  to  see  your  company  push  this  matter  to  the  limit,  and  believe  that  you 
can  yet  supply  the  bulk  of  the  pumice  used  in  the  United  States.  There  are 
countless  beds  of  fine  natural  pumice,  volcanic  dust,  in  Nebraska  and  neighbor- 
ing States  awaiting  development.  If  there  is  anything  further  which  we  can 
do  for  your  company  in  this  connection,  please  command  us. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Edwin  H.  Barbour, 

State  Qeologist. 

November  23,  1908. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  Mr.  Witness,  that  part  of  Kansas  where  this 
pumice  is  is  nearly  as  level  as  this  table,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Gaklow.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  not  the  whole  State  of  Kansas  level  ? 

Mr.  Garlow.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  There  is  not  a  hill  50  feet  high  in  the  State,  is  there? 

Mr.  Garlow.  I  can  show  you  hills  a  hundred  feet  high. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  would  like  very  much  to  come  out  there  and  go 
jaunting  with  you  and  find  one. 

Mr.  Garlow.  I  would  be  very  much  pleased  to  have  you. 

The  Chairman.  You  might  as  well  compromise  and  call  it  75  feet. 

Mr.  Clark.  Kansas  is  accessible  to  railroads,  and  they  have  the 
best  roads  in  the  world  in  western  Kansas,  the  natural  roads,  and  yet 
you  come  here  and  talk  about  hauling  this  stuflf  out  of  gulches  to 
the  railroad. 

Mr.  Garlow.  Let  me  explain  to  you,  friend.  It  is  a  peculiarity, 
there  is  not  a  place  where  this  stuff  is  found  unless  it  is  m  a  gulch, 
because  it  was  thrown  in  there  at  some  age  of  the  world's  history  that 
I  do  not  know  anything  about. 

Mr.  Clark.  No,  I  reckon  you  do  not. 
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• 

Mr.  Gablow.  But  it  is  always  up  a  gulch ;  you  will  find  it  no  place 
else. 

Mr.  Hill.  Let  me  see  if  I  understand  you.  Here  is  the  article 
that  costs  a  half  a  cent  a  pound  in  New  York,  according  to  the  gov- 
ernment statistics.  It  costs  a  half  a  cent  a  pound  or  a  little  more  to 
freight  it  from  your  point  of  production  to  New  York.  You  deliber- 
ately propose  that  there  shall  be  a  tariff  put  on  this  of  a  half  a  cent 
a  pound,  so  as  to  equalize  that  cost  of  freight,  and  give  you  the  profit? 

Mr.  Garlow.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Hill.  Is  not  that  your  proposition  ? 

Mr.  Garlow.  No,  sir;  not  by  any  means.  You  and  I  do  not  under- 
stand it  alike.  You  are  quoting  a  half  a  cent  a  pound.  You  can  not 
go  to  New  York  to-day  and  buy  that  pumice  for  less  than  $22.50  a  ton. 
That  is  not  half  a  cent  a  pound. 

Mr.  Hill.  That  is  not  half  a  cent  a  pound  ? 

Mr.  Garlo^v.  That  is  a  half  a  cent  more. 

Mr.  Hill.  If  you  could  develop  this  industry  so  as  to  ultimately 
reduce  this  to  the  cost  of  what  it  is  now,  I  would  be  in  favor  of 
your  proposition,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  vou  are  making  an  impos- 
sible proposition  here;  that  it  would  absolutely  require  forever  that 
that  tarin  should  remain  at  a  half  a  cent  a  pound  to  always  equalisse 
the  cost  of  that  freight. 

Mr.  Garlow.  No,  indeed ;  that  is  not  so. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  Would  not  the  same  argument  have  prevented 
any  tariff  on  tin  plate  ? 

Mr.  Garlow.  Yes;  and  that  is  not  at  all  the  way  I  look  at  it,  and  it 
is  not  the  way  it  would  figure  out  .•because  you  could  not  do  that  even 
to-day  on  your  imported.  Your  imported  goes  into  New  York  City 
with  a  duty  on  the  powdered  form  of  $19.17.  Now,  there  is  where  the 
hardship  is,  in  trying  to  develop  the  American.  Here  are  the  fellows 
at  the  seaboard  country  who  can  get  the  rock  pumice  in  at  $1.52  a  ton. 
They  can  grind  it  cheaply.  Consequently  ii  the  duty  was  up  along 
with  the  manufactured  pumice  of  Italy  we  would  come  nearer  being 
able  to  compete. 

Mr.  Hill.  It  is  $6  a  ton,  and  you  want  to  raise  it  to  $11. 

Mr.  Garlow.  The  duty  is  now  $6  a  ton  on  manufactured  pumice^ 
where  the  work  is  all  done  in  Italy. 

Mr.  Hill.  And  $1.52  on  the  rock? 

Mr.  Garlow.  Yes,  sir,  $1.52 ;  that  is  right.  But  here  is  an  applica- 
tion that  you  gentlemen  probably  do  not  want  to  hear,  of  Mr.  Quigley, 
but  I  ask  that  this  matter  be  filed  in  the  record  here  for  future  refer- 
ence, to  be  taken  up. 

The  Chairman.  Hand  it  to  the  reporter. 

(The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Cleveland,  Ohio.  November  30^  1908. 
Chairman  and  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  />.  C. 
Gentlemen:  I  desire  to  join  in  the  application  of  the  Cudahy 
Company  requesting  that  the  duty  on  imported  pumice  be  increased 
to  at  least  1  cent  per  pound.  In  making  this  request  I  wish  to  state 
to  this  honorable  committee  that  I  am  the  owner  of  what  ought  to  and 
would  be  valuable  pumice  property  if  properly  protected  against  the 
foreign  material. 
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Many  years  of  my  life  were  spent  in  making  practical  investiga- 
tions of  the  mineral  resources  all  through  the  Pacific  slope  and  Rocky 
Mountain  country.  While  engaged  in  this  work,  I  discovered  wonder- 
ful pumice  deposits  both  in  rock  and  powdered  forms.  The  merit 
of  the  material  impressed  me  so  favorably  that  I  made  up  my  mind 
that  some  time  a  good  industry  would  be  built  up  from  the  develop- 
ment of  the  material. 

I  traced  this  material  from  the  volcanic  country  along  the  Rockies 
into  the  States  of  Utah  and  Nebraska  and  bought  properties  of  this 
class  in  each.  More  than  ten  years  ago  I  attempted  to  develop  this 
enterprise  and,  together  with  others,  constructed  a  plant  in  Chicago 
and  started  to  and  did  manufacture  and  place  on  the  market  a  pumice. 
The  railroad  rates  from  the  West  where  the  raw  material  was  found 
was  high,  as  was  also  the  labor  to  produce  and  manufacture  it,  and 
while  battling  with  these  difficulties  and  attempting  to  develop  an 
American  industry,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  was  per- 
mitting imported  pumice  to  come  into  the  country  for  an  insignifi- 
cantly small  rate  of  duty,  and  after  struggling  along  and  losing 
$50,000,  the  business  suspended. 

I  want  to  say  to  the  committee  the  West  has  put  as  good  pumice 
as  any  foreign  country  can  produce  on  the  market  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  committee  will,  while  the  opportunity  is  present, 
place  such  duty  on  all  imported  pumice,  whetlier  in  raw  or  manu- 
factured form,  as  will  insure  the  development  of  the  American 
pumice.  To  do  so  will  bring  about  competition,  stimulate  the  Ameri- 
cans to  devise  the  best  and  cheapest  methods  of  producing  the  ma- 
terial, lower  the  freight  rates  on  the  raw  and  manufactured  article, 
and  the  result  will  be  the  American  consumer  will  get  pumice  for 
much  less  than  they  now  pay  for  it. 

The  uses  for  the  material  are  growing  yearly,  and  once  it  receives 
the  protection  it  should  have  it  will  be  developed  and  found  to  be 
valuable  in  many  ways  not  at  present  used.  It  would  be  time  and 
money  fooled  away  to  attempt  to  place  this  material  on  the  market 
under  present  conditions  as  a  commercial  pumice;  it  would  mean 
Americans  developing  the  uses  for  it  and  Italian  or  other  cheap  labor 
furnishing  the  material.  It  may  be  contended  by  a  few  American 
brokers  who  handle  the  imported  pumice  and  one  or  two  who  secure 
the  rock  pumice  shipped  into  the  United  States  cheaply  that  the 
increased  duty  would  work  a  hardship  on  them.  In  answer  to  this 
I  would  ask.  How  much  American  labor  are  these  men  employing 
in  the  conduct  of  their  business?  It  is  well  known  to  all  who  are 
familiar  with  commercial  business  that  brokers  can  and  often  do 
business  by  simply  having  desk  room  in  some  office,  and  conduct  their 
business  by  correspondence. 

Should  any  American  citizen  be  encouraged  or  even  permitted  to 
go  to  a  foreign  country  and  there  employ  the  cheapest  laoor  on  earth 
to  produce  and  bring  mto  this  country  an  unfinished  product  and  by 
this  means  crush  out  the  development  of  an  honest  American  in- 
dustry? Why  not  be  content  to  join  in  the  development  of  our  own 
pumice?  Simply  because  his  profit  on  the  importea  pumice  is  double 
and  treble  what  it  would  be  in  handling  the  American. 

If  these  people  still  persist  in  securing  their  material  from  foreign 
countries,  then  let  Congress  increase  the  duty  on  the  imported  ma- 
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terial  when  the  American  manufacturer  can  be  on  an  equality  with 
him. 

Wm.  Quigley. 

Mr.  Garlow.  Just  one  other  matter  I  would  like  to  go  into  the 
record  and  get  it  before  this  committee,  and  that  is  the  question  as  to 
its  durability.    Here  is  one  of  the  big  manufacturers. 

The  Chairman.  Do  not  read  too  much  of  that  if  you  are  going  to 
put  it  into  the  record. 

Mr.  Garlow.  All  right ;  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  gentlemen. 
I  appreciate  your  courtesy.  I  will  just  hand  in  this  to  tne  reporter. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  further  questions?  I  am  going  to 
put  into  the  record  a  letter  from  Director  North,  dated  last  nirfit,  and 
a  reply  of  the  chairman,  and  also  a  subsequent  letter  from  Director 
North. 

Mr.  Underwood.  On  the  wool  question? 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  If  any  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  committee 
want  to  read  the  letters  now  they  can  do  so. 

Mr.  Clark.  Oh,  it  will  be  in  the  hearings. 

(The  letters  referred  to  are  as  follows:) 

Bureau  of  the  Census, 
Washington,  December  3, 1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Sir:  If  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  desires,  I  will  be 
glad  to  appear  before  it  and  state,  under  oath,  all  the  facts  connected 
with  my  services  with  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  in  1894  and 
1897,  so  far  as  I  can  recall  them.  I  will  recount  these  facts  so  that 
you  may  determine  whether  you  desire  to  summon  me  as  a  witness. 

T\Tien  the  Wilson  tariff  bill  of  1894  was  about  to  reach  the  Senate, 
Senator  Aldrich  said  to  me  one  evening  that  he  was  entirely  without 
expert  clerical  assistance  in  connection  with  the  work  on  the  tariff 
bill,  and  without  any  funds  to  pay  for  it,  and  that  he  urgently  de- 
sired that  I  would  remain  in  Washington  and  assist  him  while  the 
bill  was  passing  through  the  Senate.  I  consulted  with  the  officers  of 
the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers,  of  which  I  was  the 
secretary,  and  they  consented  to  Senator  Aldrich's  request.  Accord- 
ingly I  remained  in  Washington  during  the  entire  period  that  the 
Wilson  bill  was  under  consideration  in  Sie  Senate,  occupying  a  desk 
in  Senator  Aldrich's  rooms  in  the  Maltby  Building.  My  duties  were 
mainly  the  care  of  the  correspondence,  the  making  of  tables,  percent- 
ages, etc. 

When  the  tariff  bill  of  1897  reached  the  Senate  Senator  Aldrich 
made  the  same  request  of  me,  and,  again,  after  consulting  the  officers 
of  the  association,  I  went  to  Washington.  From  the  date  of  my 
arrival  until  the  bill  became  a  law  I  acted  as  the  clerk,  or  secretary, 
of  the  subcommittee  of  the  Finance  Committee.  I  was  in  charge 
of  a  number  of  clerks,  who  were  loaned  to  the  committee  by  the 
Treasury  Department  and  the  General  Appraisers  in  New  York.  My 
duties  were  to  handle,  acknowledge,  brief,  and  file  the  correspondence 
of  the  committee,  which  was  enormous;  sometimes  reaching  200 
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letters  a  day,  and  to  prepare  such  tables  and  computations  as  the  sub- 
committee desired. 

During  the  time  that  the  subcommittee  was  going  over  the  House 
bill,  section  by  section,  I  sat  with  it,  reading  the  old  and  the  pro- 
posed new  rates,  paragraph  by  paragraph.  Mr.  Arthur  B.  Shelton, 
now  the  clerk  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  alternated  with  me 
in  this  duty.  When  this  was  completed  the  subcommittee  went  into 
executive  session,  and  I  was  no  longer  present  at  its  sittings,  but 
remained  in  the  rear  rooms  of  the  suite  which  the  committee  occu- 
pied and  in  which  the  clerical  force  was  located.  I  had  no  knowledge 
of  a  single  rate  on  a  single  article  agreed  upon  by  the  subcommittee 
until  the  night  before  the  bill  was  reported  to  the  Senate.  On  that 
night  Senator  Aldrich  sent  for  me,  and  at  his  dictation,  from  a  copy 
of  the  House  bill,  upon  which  he  had  made  notes  from  time  to  time, 
and  which  never  passed  out  of  his  possession,  I  wrote  out  the  changes 
in  the  bill.  When  it  was  completed  I  took  the  bill  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office  and  read  the  proof  of  it  as  fast  as  it  was  put  into 
type.  It  was  about  5  o'clock  in  the  morning  when  the  work  was  fin- 
ished, and  the  bill  was  reported  at  noon  the  same  day. 

I  was  never  in  a  position  to  give  illicit  information  to  anyone 
regarding  the  terms  of  the  bill.  As  a  matter  of  personal  protection, 
however,  I  wrote  President  Whitman,  as  appears  from  the  published 
correspondence,  that  he  must  not  expect  any  information  from  me  in 
view  of  my  confidential  relations  with  the  committee,  and  he  never 
received  any  such  information. 

I  told  him  also  that  if  it  should  come  to  my  knowledjre  that  the 
situation  was  one  that  required  his  attention,  I  would  telegraph  him 
and  that  he  "  would  doubtless  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  out  what 
is  the  matter."  I  so  wrote  because  I  had  already  learned  that  Sen- 
ators Aldrich,  Allison,  Piatt,  and  Wolcott,  the  members  of  the  sub- 
committee, talked  with  the  utmost  frankness  to  all  the  representatives 
of  manufacturing  interests,  who  personally  called  upon  them.  They 
made  no  secret  of  their  personal  views  as  to  what  the  rates  of  duty 
on  any  article  should  be,  and  they  talked  to  hundreds  of  people. 

As  to  the  phraseology  of  the  woolen  schedule  and  the  rates  of  duty 
to  be  given  woolen  goods,  I  was  never  consulted  by  the  subcommittee 
and  never  communicated  with  except  in  writing.  My  recollection  is 
that  on  several  occasions  Mr.  ^ATiitman  wrote  me  suggestions  regard- 
ing this  schedule.  They  were  transmitted  to  the  committee  with 
hundreds  of  similar  suggestions.  It  is  my  belief  that  the  wool  manu- 
facturers would  have  been  in  a  much  more  favorable  situation  if 
their  secretary  had  been  free  to  advocate  their  wishes. 

One  does  not  know  Senator  Aldrich  if  he  imagines  that  he  is  a 
man  whose  judgment  on  any  question  connected  with  tariff  rates  can 
be  influenced  in  the  slightest  degree  by  the  presence  or  the  person- 
ality of  any  person  employed  to  represent  a  particular  industry.  I 
have  never  known  a  man  who  was  less  susceptible  to  this  sort  of 
influence. 

.  The  fact  that  I  was  acting  as  clerk  to  the  subcommittee  of  the 
Finance  Committee  was  universally  known  in  Washington  at  the 
time,  both  in  and  out  of  Congress,  and  no  criticism  ever  reached  my 
ears.  It  was  a  frequent  occurrence  for  some  Member  of  Congress  to 
say  to  me  that  the  Finance  Committee  was  fortunate  in  having  been 
able  to  secure  my  services. 
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All  the  correspondence  which  Mr.  Bennett  obtained  from  Mr. 
Whitman's  files,  by  order  of  the  court,  in  the  libel  suit  against  a  Lynn 
newspaper,  was  published  at  the  time  of  the  suit,  some  eight  years 
ago,  and  commented  upon  in  the  newspapers.  I  do  not  recall  an 
instance  in  which  it  was  suggested  that  it  revealed  anything  which  I 
have  any  reason  to  regret  or  to  explain. 

And  that  is  the  fact.  I  discharged  to  the  best  of  my  ability  the 
duties  of  clerk  of  the  Senate  subcommittee,  which  Senator  Aldrich 
urgently  asked  me  to  undertake.  I  kept  inviolate,  so  far  as  I  knew 
them  (which  was  very  little),  the  secrets  of  the  subcommittee.  I  had 
no  hand  whatever  in  the  drafting  of  a  single  phrase  or  rate  in  the 
tariff  bill  reported  by  that  committee  to  the  Senate.  I  did  a  lot  of 
hard  work,  but  I  di3  it  honorably,  as  a  duty  which  I  owed  to  the 
public,  and  for  which  I  expected  no  reward. 

Following  my  return  to  Boston,  after  the  passage  of  the  tariff  bill, 
the  officers  of  the  National  Wool  Manufacturers' Association  informed 
me  that,  in  recognition  of  the  arduous  and  responsible  work  which  I 
had  performed  for  the  committee  and  the  serious  injury  to  my  health, 
which  had  resulted  from  an  assignment  entirely  apart  from  my  duties 
as  secretary  of  the  association,  they  believed  I  had  been  underpaid, 
and,  accordingly,  as  an  expression  of  their  personal  good  will  and 
regard,  they  presented  me  with  the  sum  of  $5,000.  Shortly  after- 
wards my  salary  was  increased  from  $4,000  to  $6,000  per  annum. 
Very  respectfully, 

S.  N.  D.  North. 


December  4,  1908. 
Hon.  S.  N.  D.  North, 

Director  of  the  Cenfiui<^  City, 
My  Dear  Mr.  North  :  Yours  of  the  3d  instant  received  last  night 
too  late  for  a  reply. 

The  committee  will  be  in  session  to-day  from  9.30  a.  m.,  also  to- 
morrow and  Monday  at  the  same  hour.  If  you  desire  to  come  before 
the  committee,  thev  will  be  glad  to  see  you  either  to-day  or  Saturday ; 
on  Monday  our  tmie  is  limited.  As  to  your  suggestion  to  be  put 
under  oath,  the  committee  now  has  no  authority  to  swear  witnesses. 
Your  letter  will  be  printed  with  the  hearings.  As  to  the  statement  in 
the  papei's  that  intimations  were  given  yesterday  that  you  would  be 
subpoenaed  as  a  witness,  I  have  heard  no  such  intimation  expressed 
by  any  member  of  the  committee.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  be- 
lieved you  would  always  be  ready  to  respond  without  a  subpoena 
whenever  the  committee  desired  to  call  upon  you. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Sereno  E.  Payne. 


Bitreau  of  the  Census, 
Washington.^  December  4, 1908. 
Dear  Mr.  Payne  :  I  thank  you  for  your  kind  note  in  reply  to  my' 
letter. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  letter  is  to  appear  in  the  hearings, 
and  that  it  covers  the  whole  ground,  I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  I 
should  take  up  the  time  of  the  committee  unless  for  the  purpose  of 
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inforcing  the  statement  by  repeating  it  under  oath,  and  if  I  am  to 
appear  I  would  therefore  prefer  to  wait  until  the  committee  has 
obtained  authority  to  administer  oath.  However,  I  will  be  glad  to 
leave  the  whole  matter  to  your  decision. 

Very  sincerely,  S.  N.  D.  North. 

Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne,  * 

Chairman  Com/mAttee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

House  of  Representatives, 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  FRANK  F.  HENEY,  OF  BUFFALO,  H.  Y.,  MAW- 
AOEK  OF  THE  WASHBURN-CEOSBY  COMPANY. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  are  your  paragraphs? 

Mr.  Henry.  Paragraphs  234  and  235. 

The  Chair^ian.  Proceed. 

Mr.  Henry.  Eepresenting  14  of  the  principal  flour  mills  of  New 
York  State  and  the  seaboard,  with  a  daily  capacity  of  over  30,000 
barrels  of  flour,  this  appearance  is  made  to  call  the  attention  of  your 
committee  to  the  fact  that  American  mills  are  losing  their  hold  upon 
a  valuable  foreign  trade  through  the  entry  of  French  and  German 
mills  into  the  markets  of  Scandinavia,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  millers  of  France  and  Germany,  and  more 
particularly  the  latter,  are  favored  by  their  governments  with  tariff 
regulations  which  amount  in  effect  to  a  bounty,  and  result  in  Ger- 
many, for  instance,  being  able  to  import  American  wheat  and  export 
the  product  therefrom  at  a  price  laid  down  in  the  above-mentioned 
markets  with  which  we  are  unable  to  compete.  The  growth  of  this 
competition  is  evidenced  by  the  increase  in  importations  by  Germany 
of  100,000  bushels  of  American  wheat  in  1904  and  1905,  and  12,000,- 
000  bushels  in  1907  and  1908. 

Our  mills  are  located  directly  on  the  route  of  Canadian  wheat  from 
northwest  Canada  to  Europe,  and  the  only  relief  under  which  we  will 
guarantee  to  hold  our  own  in  European  markets  is  a  more  liberal 
tariff  act,  which  will  permit  us  to  tap  this  stream  of  wheat,  grind  it 
in  our  home  mills,  export  the  finished  product,  and  retain  upon  pay- 
ment of  duty  the  nonexportable  by-products,  greatly  to  the  benefit  of 
our  farmers.  We  ask  for  no  remission  or  reduction  of  duty.  We 
believe  the  American  farmer  is  entitled  to  the  protection  afforded  his 
wheat  by  the  present  tariff,  but  we  wish  simply  to  manufacture  in 
this  country  and  export  as  a  finished  product  the  raw  material  that 
is  now  passing  through  in  bond  to  be  manufactured  abroad. 

Mr.  Bonynge.  What  material  are  you  talking  about? 

Mr.  Henry.  Wheat. 

Mr.  Dalzeix.  That  is  another  thing  altogether. 

Mr.  Henry.  The  Treasury  Department  has  recently  ruled  that 
flour  may  be  imported  to  this  country,  mixed  with  our  domestic  flour, 
and  upon  exportation  be  entitled  to  drawback  of  duty  paid.  This 
ruling  benefits  the  Canadian  miller  but  creates  new  competition  for 
the  American  miller.  We  understand  that  our  present  tariff  act  does 
not  permit  a  ruling  that  would  permit  us  to  grind  foreign  wheat  in 
this  country  and  retain  the  by-products,  which  can  not  be  successfully 
exported,  and  it  would  appear  that  some  change  in  the  act  conferring 
this  authority  is  necessary. 
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We  ask  for  no  change  in  the  tariff,  but  we  ask  for  a  change  in  the  act 
that  will  permit  a  ruling  that  will  allow  American  millers  to  grind 
Canadian  wheat,  either  in  bond  or  under  the  drawback  act. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Is  that  the  same  subject  that  was  contained  in  a  bill 
introduced  by  Mr.  Stevens,  of  Minnesota  ? 

IVlr.  Henry.  Partially  in  Mr.  Stevens's  bill  and  another  ^ill  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Lovering.  The  present  law,  we  think,  is  perfectly  satis- 
factory to  us,  provided  it  can  oe  broadened  somewhat  so  that  rulings 
may  permit  us  to  grind  this  wheat  and  export  the  flour  and  retain  the 
by-products  in  this  country  upon  payment  of  the  duty,  the  by-product 
not  being  exportable  because  of  its  bulky  character  and  its  imperfect 
keeping  qualities. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  questions? 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  duty  now  on  the  importation  of  the 
by-products? 

Mr.  Henry.  It  is  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Mr.  Underwood.  There  is  a  duty  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  ? 

Mr.  Henry.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  other  words,  you  want  the  Government  to  give 
to  the  mill  the  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  ? 

Mr.  Henry.  We  do  not.  We  do  not  ask  that.  We  are  willing  to 
pav  it. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  To  pay  the  duty  on  the  by-products? 

Mr.  Henry.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  the  Canadians  import  it,  why  can  you  not  export  it? 

Mr.  Henry.  I  presume  we  could.    They  do  not  import  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  Did  you  not  say  just  a  while  ago  that  you  could  not 
export  it  on  account  of  its  bulk  and  lack  of  keeping  qualities? 

Mr.  Henry.  The  Canadian  grows  the  wheat  which  makes  this 
offal,  which  he  retains  in  his  country,  and  he  ships  his  flour  into  this 
country,  and  his  mills  retain  the  benefit  from  the  manufacture  of  the 
flour,  and  those  farmers  obtain  the  benefit. 

Mr,  Clark.  When  you  manufacture  you  retain  the  offal,  so  our 
farmers  get  the  benefit  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Henry.  Yes;  and  we  wish  to  bring  in  more. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  want  to  bring  in  more  ? 

Mr.  Henry.  Yes,  sir;  we  want  to  bring  in  more  of  the  offal. 

Mr.  Dai.zeli..  Have  you  discussed  paragraph  30  ? 

Mr.  Henry.  It  is  covered  by  the  same  thing,  practically. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  people  up  there  want  free  trade  with  Canada,  do 
you  not? 

Mr.  Henry.  We  do  not  object  to  it;  we  are  not  asking  for  it  at  all. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know ;  but  you  do  want  it— down  in  the  bottom  of 
your  hearts? 

Mr.  Henry.  No  ;  the  miller  would  like  to  have  free  trade  on  offal, 
but  he  thinks  the  farmer  is  entitled  to  protection  on  his  wheat  and 
he  is  willing  to  give  it  to  him. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  do  not  need  it? 

Mr.  Henry.  We  do  not  need  it.  We  have  never  had  any  govern- 
ment assistance. 

Mr.  Clark.  Nearly  all  those  who  are  raising  wheat  in  the  north- 
western British  possessions  are  Americans  who  have  gone  over  there, 
are  they  not? 

Mr.  Henry.  A  great  many  of  them  are ;  yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Clabk.  Nearly  the  whole  outfit? 

Mr.  Henry.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clabk.  Fixing  to  bring  that  country  into  the  United  States, 
are  they  not? 

Mr.  Henry.  I  can  not  speak  for  them. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  you  ought  to  give  it  away,  if  they 
are. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  exactly  what  they  will  do ;  exactly  what  they 
did  with  Texas. 

Mr.  Henry.  We  would  like  very  much  to  file  a  brief. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  HAYER  GOLDMAN,  OF  NEW  YOBE  CITY. 

The  Chairman.  What  paragraph  are  you  speaking  to? 

Mr.  Goldman.  Section  454;  I  could  not  recall  the  paragraph.  I 
appear  for  the  Association  of  Artists,  which  is  composed  of  the  lead- 
ing scenic  artists  of  New  York  City,  which  means,  of  course,  the  lead- 
ing scenic  artists  of  the  country. 

The  Chairman.  Whv  were  you  not  here  the  other  day  when  the 
other  artists  were  here? 

Mr.  Goldman.  I  am  very  sorry  T  did  not  know  they  were  here.  I 
was  somewhat  at  a  disadvantage,  because  it  was  yesterday  afternoon 
late  when  I  was  requested  to  come  here,  and  that  was  the  first  intima- 
tion I  had  that  there  was  anything  of  this  kind  under  discussion. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  an  idea  that  your  articles  came  under 
"  Miscellaneous  " — articles  on  the  free  list.  Proceed.  You  are  not  to 
blame  for  misapprehending  what  it  was. 

Mr.  GrOLDMAN.  I  did  not  understand  this  was  on  the  free  list.  My 
point  here  on  behalf  of  the  scenic  artists  is  to  increase  the  tariff. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  paragraph  is  that? 

Mr.  GoLD3iAN.  Section  454. 

The  Chairman.  You  want  to  increase  it  above  20  per  cent? 

Mr.  Gold3ian.  Yes,  sir.  I  might  say,  by  way  of  explanation,  that 
the  membership  of  that  association  of  artists  is  limited  to  about  15. 
I  understand  that  those  15  scenic  artists  do  about  nine-tenths  of  the 
big  scenic  work  of  this  country — theatrical  productions — and  they 
tefl  me  that  in  the  last  few  years  the  opera  companies,  like  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House  in  New  York,  have  been  getting  in  great  quan- 
ties  of  scenery  from  the  other  side,  which  comes  in  under  the  duty  of 
20  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The  only  reference  to  a  tax  on  scenery,  "the- 
atrical scenery,  comes  under  section  454,  which  is  applicable  to  paint- 
ings. There  is  no  specific  classification  of  theatrical  scenery.  We 
think  that  there  should  be  a  particular  classification  of  scenery,  and 
my  information  is  that  the  duty  on  the  raw  material,  on  the  canvas 
on  which  this  scenery  is  painted,  is  45  per  cent  ad  valorem,  so  that 
the  finished  product  whicti  comes  in  here,  the  scenery,  pays  less  than 
one-half  of  the  tax  which  is  paid  on  the  raw  material.  We  think  that 
is  wrong.  I  am  not  prepared  to  state  at  this  time  just  the  particular 
figure  to  which  they  seek  to  increase  the  tariff,  but  we  think  at  least 
the  tariff  on  the  finished  product,  on  the  scenery  completed,  should 
be  more  than  the  tariff  on  the  naked  canvas.  I  should  like  to  have 
permission  to  file  a  brief  with  your  committee.    I  will  not  burden 
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you  now  with  any  further  arguments,  except  to  call  attention  to  the 
discrimination  between  the  canvas  and  the  painted  product. 

The  Chairman.  You  should  get  it  in  as  soon  as  possible  so  it  will 
appear  in  regular  order  in  the  hearings. 

Mr.  LoNGwoRTH.  Would  that  not  apply  to  any  picture,  as  well  as 
scenery  ? 

Mr.  Gk)LDMAN.  Not  any  picture. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Why? 

Mr.  Goldman.  A  picture,  a  painting,  is  unquestionably  the  work  of 
one  artist,  while  theatrical  scenery  requires  the  services  of  a  number 
of  men ;  particularly  in  the  production  of  a  grand  opera  the  scenery 
there  would  require  the  services  of  a  number  of  men.  That  labor  can 
be  secured  much  cheaper,  I  understand,  on  the  other  side.  The  diffi- 
culty is  that  the  present  tax,  being  an  ad  valorem  tax  of  20  per  cent, 
scenery  comes  in  here  and  the  people  who  bring  it  in  or  have  it 
brought  in  put  a  fictitious  value  on  that  scenery.  Theatrical  scenery 
has  no  market  value,  like  a  great  many  of  the  articles  which  are 
under  discussion  before  your  committee.  It  is  a  question  of  expert 
opinion,  and  in  the  absence  of  a  competent,  skilled  man  at  the  ap- 
praiser's stores,  who  can  fix  the  value,  the  people  who  bring  it  in  put 
on  this  fictitious  valuation,  and  of  course  they  do  not  pay  the  tax  they 
would  properly  pay. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  That  does  not  answer  my  question  at  all.  You 
based  your  argument  on  the  fact  that  naked  canvas  paid  a  duty  of  40 
per  cent  and  painted  canvas  scenery  20  per  cent.  That  would  be 
equally  true  of  any  picture  ? 

Mr.  Goldman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  LoNGWoRTii.  Then  you  do  not  make  that  a  part  of  your  argu- 
ment? 

Mr.  Goldman.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Your  distinction  is  that  that  kind  of  picture  is  a 
work  of  art,  while  the  one  Mr.  Longworth  refers  to  is  more  the  work 
of  a  skillful  mechanic  ? 

Mr.  Goldman.  Of  course,  the  scene  painter's  work  might  be  called 
a  work  of  art. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Is  the  present  duty  assessed  pursuant  to  some  deci- 
sion of  the  Treasury  Department  ? 

Mr.  Goldman.  I  do  not  understand  so,  sir.  I  understand  that  the 
present  duty  is  assessed  in  the  present  tariff  at  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Mr.  Dalzel.  That  is  pursuant  to  some  decision  of  the  Treasury 
Department  ? 

Mr.  Goldman.  That  I  am  unable  to  answer. 

Mr  Griggs.  What  is  the  difference  in  cost  between  the  canvas  and 
the  finished  production  ? 

Mr.  Goldman.  I  understand  that  the  duty  on  the  canvas  is  45  per 
cent. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  understand  that,  but  what  is  the  difference  between 
the  value  of  the  canvas  and  the  finished  product? 

Mr.  Goldman.  Of  course,  that  is  largely  speculative,  as  to  the  value 
of  painted  canvas.  It  would  take  an  expert,  and  experts  would  dis- 
agree on  the  value  of  theatrical  scenery. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Is  it  not  very  greatly  more;  is  it  not  worth  much 
more? 

Mr.  Goldman.  The  painted  product? 
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Mr.  Griqos.  Yes. 

Mr.  Goldman.  That  is  our  contention. 

Mr.  Gbioqs.  Ten  times  as  much,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Goldman.  I  should  say  more  than  that. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Tsrenty  times? 

Mr.  Goldman.  Yes,  sir ;  more  than  that. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Forty? 
^  Mr.  Goldman.  It  is  a  very  diflScult  matter  to  estimate  the  propor- 
tion, because  it  would  depend  very  largely  on  the  quality  of  the  work- 
manship and  the  artistic  design  and  the  coloring. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Then  if  the  tariff  on  the  canvas  is  45  per  cent,  that  is 
45  per  cent  of  <Jne- fortieth  of  the  finished  product  ? 

Mr.  Goldman.  I  do  not  know  that  I  follow  you. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Say  that  the  canvas  was  worth  a  dollar,  and  the 
finished  product  worth  $40.  Now,  then,  the  40  per  cent  on  the  canvas 
would  be  40  cents,  and  the  20  per  cent  on  the  finished  product  would 
be  $8.  Do  you  not  think  the  difference  between  40  cents  and  $8  is 
sufficient  protection? 

Mr.  Goldman.  There  is  hardly  a  standard  by  which  you  could 
estimate  that.  This  is  in  a  class  by  itself.  It  is  a  mighty  difficult 
thing  to  determine  the  value  of  theatrical  scenery.  We  know  that 
thousands  of  dollars  are  spent  in  a  production,  and  that  scenery 

Mr.  Griggs  I  understana  that,  but  we  simply  took  that  to  illustrate. 
J  thought  you  and  I  agreed  on  those  figures  of  one  to  forty,  say,  as 
an  average? 

Mr.  Goldman.  I  would  not  undertake  to  make  a  positive  state- 
ment on  that  subject,  because  I  am  unable  to.  I  have  no  standard 
by  which  to  gauge  it.  I  say  this,  that  theatrical  scenery  which  may 
cost  thousands  and  thousands  of  dollars  outside  of  the  production 
for  which  it  is  used  is  hardly  worth  anything  more  than  the  canvas. 
The  use  in  which  it  is  employed  really  determines  the  value. 

Mr.  Griggs.  It  would  not  be  made  if  it  was  not  worth,  or  thought 
to  be  worth,  that  much. 

Mr.  Goldman.  In  the  production  in  which  it  is  employed? 

Mr.  Griggs.  Yes. 

Mr.  Goldman.  Yes,  sir.  But  to  determine  the  comparative  value, 
I  do  not  know  any  standard  by  which  you  can  do  it. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Here  is  the  point  I  am  trying  to  get  at.  You  do  not 
intend  for  us  to  understand  that  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  40  per  cent 
on  canvas  is  anything  like  equal  to  a  20  per  cent  duty  on  the  finished 
product? 

Mr.  Goldman.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  And  therefore  it  is  not  fair  to  compare  the  two. 

Mr.  Goldman.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Then  you  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  duty  on  canvas ; 
you  do  not  care  anything  about  it? 

Mr.  Goldman.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  But  };ou  simply  want  to  raise  this  to  make  the  differ- 
ence greater,  which  is  already  forty  times  as  great,  at  least. 

Mr.  Goldman.  That  is  an  arbitrary  figure,  of  course. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Yes,  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  Goldman.  But  we  say  if  a  dutjr  of  45  per  cent  has  got  to  be 
paid  on  the  naked  canvas,  that  the  finished  product,  which  requires 
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a  great  deal  of  work  and  labor  and  art,  should  require  a  higher 
tariff. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  scenery  painted  wholly  by  hand,  or  partly 
by  a  mechanical  process! 

Mr,  Goii>MAK.  JSntirely  by  hand. 

The  Chairman.  Not  by  a  mechanical  process? 

Mr.  Goldman.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Do  I  imderstand  you  to  advocate  the  placing  in 
of  another  paragraph  ? 

Mr.  Goldman.  That  was  said  in  the  nature  of  a  suggestion. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  You  do  not  ask  for  an  increase  in  the  duty  on  art? 

Mr.  Goldman.  No,  sir ;  we  are  only  concerned  with  the  question  of 
theatrical  scenery,  which,  under  the  present  tariff,  is  covered  by  the 
classification  of  paintings.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  tlieatrical 
scenery  brought  into  this  country  which  is  bonded,  I  understand, 
under  the  provision  which  allows  a  manager  returning  from  abroad 
to  bring  in  theatrical  scenery  for  use  in  the  exhibition  which  he 
controls.  We  understand  that  that  law  is  evaded  constantly  by  some 
one  going  on  the  other  side  and  coming  back  to  this  country  with 
large  quantities  of  theatrical  scenery,  and  he  says  that  he  is  the  owner 
or  proprietor  of  that  exhibition.  By  giving  |)ond  that  that  property 
will  be  returned  in  six  months  in  the  same  condition  they  get  that  in 
free.  I  can  not  at  this  moment  give  specific  instances  of  how  many 
times  that  has  been  done. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  proper  remedy  for  that  would  be  to  put  that  fel- 
low in  the  penitentiary. 

Mr.  Goldman.  Very  true. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  do  you  not  inform  the  district  attorney  for  the 
district  of  New  York  and  set  in  motion  some  prosecutions  for  this 
constant  swindle  that  goes  on? 

Mr.  Goldman.  For  the  very  reason,  I  might  say,  that  I  knew  noth- 
ing about  this  until  yesterday. 

Mr.  Clark.  Somebody  knew  something  about  it  before  yesterday 
or  you  would  not  have  round  it  out  yesterday. 

Mr.  Goldman.  The  trouble  is  the  scenic  artists  are  bad  business 
men,  and  they  have  permitted  that  business  to  go  on  for  a  long  time, 

Mr.  Clark.  They  seem  to  be  pretty  good  business  men  if  they  are 
able  to  sneak  this  stuff  in  under  such  a  pretext  as  you  give  there,  and 
the  proper  remedy  for  it  is  to  have  the  district  attorney  send  some  of 
those  fellows  to  the  penitentiary.  That  is  exactly  where  they  ought 
to  be. 

Mr.  Gaines.  The  scenic  artists  do  not  sneak  it  in. 

Mr.  GoLD3iAN.  The  scenic  artists  do  not  sneak  it  in,  but  we  are  the 
people  who  want  to  prevent  that  sort  of  thing. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  have  your  remedy  if  you  will  go  and  inform  the 
district  attorney,  and  if  you  inform  him  and  he  does  not  discharge 
his  duty,  I  will  make  a  pilgrimage  to  the  White  House  to  see  if 
we  can  not  get  him  fired. 

Mr.  Goldman.  Thank  you.  But  you  are  mistaken  in  this  regard ; 
the  scenic  artists  are  the  ones  who  are  complaining. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  are  one  of  the  complainants,  and  I  am  telling  you 
the  remedy. 
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Mr.  Goldman.  If  I  am  permitted  to  continue  in  the  same  capacity 
with  my  clients.  I  hope  to  start  proceedings  at  some  time  which  will 
prevent  some  oi  these  frauds,  at  least. 

Mr.  LoNGwoRTH.  Is  your  whole  contention  that  of  undervaluation? 

Mr.  Goldman.  That  is  one  source  of  our  contention. 

Mr.  LoNGwoRTH.  Would  you  say,  as  a  general  propjosition,  that 
theatrical  managers  buy  their  scenery  abroad  because  it  is  cheaper 
or  because  it  is  better? 

Mr.  Goldman.  Because  it  is  cheaper,  sir. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  That  is  the  reason  ? 

Mr.  Goldman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  LoNGwoRTH.  Then  the  whole  proposition  is  the  undervaluation 
proposition,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Goldman.  Well,  that  is  the  principal  objection — ^the  under- 
valuation. 

Mr.  Gaines.  It  is  labor. 

Mr.  Longworth.  It  is  not  labor?  You  can  not  bring  in  the  ques- 
tion of  foreign  labor? 

Mr.  Goldman.  They  get  cheaper  labor,  of  course,  on  the  other  side. 
They  get  art  students  trom  the  various  schools  over  there,  who,  I 
understand,  get  $5  a  month,  and  then  later  on  get  $10  a  month;  and 
their  young  art  students  turn  out  cheaper  work  than  our  artists  here. 

Mr.  Longworth.  Do  not  our  art  students  turn  out  any  of  that 
work? 

Mr.  Goldman.  Very  little. 

Mr.  Longworth.  Why  not? 

Mr.  GoLD3iAN.  Not  in  that  particular  branch  of  painting.  This  is 
a  class  all  ty  itself. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Perhaps  you  had  better  start  an  art  school  and  have 
some  students. 

Mr.  Goldman.  That  would  be  a  good  idea,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  am  just  making  suggestions  to  you  as  their  counsel, 
which  you  might  make  to  them. 

Mr.  Clark.  Does  j^our  proposition  run  counter  to  the  arguments  of 
the  distinguished  artists  who  appeared  here  the  other  night  in  favor 
of  free  art  ? 

Mr.  Goldman.  Not  knowing  what  their  arguments  were,  sir,  of 
course  I  can  not  answer  your  question. 

Mr.  Clark.  Their  argument  was  that  it  would  be  a  great  uplift  of 
American  intelligence  it  we  had  free  art. 

Mr.  Goldman.  We  have  no  desire  to  uplift  intelligence. 

Mr.  Clark.  No  ;  you  want  to  uplift  the  money.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Goldman.  We  want  to  uphft  the  tariflF. 

Mr.  Griggs.  He  does  not  claim  to  be  an  artist.  He  is  only  a  scenic 
artist. 

Mr.  Clark.  A  verbal  artist. 

Mr.  GroiJ>MAN.  May  I  have  permission  to  file  a  brief  within  a  rea- 
sonable time? 

The  Chairman.  Certainly.    The  sooner  you  do  it  the  better. 
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STATEMENT  OF  MB.  WILLIAM  B.  KLEE,  PBESIBENT  OF  THE 
DAMASCUS  BBONZE  COMPANY,  OF  FITTSBUBO,  PA. 

Mr.  Klee.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  not  give  you  the  paragraph  for 
this.  It  is  phosphor  tin  and  phosphor  copper.  Under  the  ruling  of 
the  appraiser  in  Ifew  York  on  May  21, 1903,  both  these  manufactured 
articles  were  put  upon  the  free  list. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  What  are  these  articles? 

Mr.  Klee.  Phosphor  tin  and  phosphor  copper.  They  are  not  in 
these  tariff  schedules  at  all,  but  under  paragraph  683. 

Mr.  Griggs.  What  does  that  mean  ? 

Mr.  Klee.  Free  tin. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  would  not  know  it  if  I  saw  it. 

Mr.  Klee.  Phosphor  tin,  a  manufactured  article  of  phosphorus 
and  tin ;  and  prospnor  copper,  a  manufactured  article  of  phosphorus 
and  copper. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  It  is  not  specifically  named  at  all? 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  He  says  not. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Not  specifically  named  in  the  tariff  bill  at  all,  and 
it  is  held  to  be  free  under  a  ruling  of  the  Treasury  Department? 

Mr.  Klee.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  Probably  it  is  under  paragraph  683. 

Mr.  Klee.  The  ruling  is : 

PHOSPHOBIZED  TIN. 

Pliosphorlzed  tin,  an  article  made  by  adding  a  small  i)ercentnge  of  phosphorus 
lo  tin,  being  a  species  or  form  of  tin,  is  entitled  to  free  entry  under  paragraph 
683,  act  of  1897.  The  addition  of  the  phosphorus  not  having  changed  its  name, 
character,  or  use,  and  the  article  so  produced  being  tin  and  nothing  more,  is 
classifiable  as  tin.     (Dennison  t\  United  States.  72  Fed.  Rep..  258.) 

Raw  phosphorus  is  protected  under  the  present  tariff  by  18  cents 
per  pound,  but  phosphor  copper  and  phosphor  tin — ^both  manufac- 
tured products  made  from  phosphorus  and  copper  and  phosphorus 
and  tin,  respectively — are  on  the  free  list.    The  manufacture  of  cop- 

Ser  or  tin  to  contain  15  or  more  per  cent  of  phosphorus  is  a  new  in- 
ustry.  A  few  years  ago  5  per  cent  of  phosphorus  was  the  limit 
that  could  be  introduced  into  copper  and  tin,  and  as  foreigp  phos- 
phorus can  be  secured  by  foreign  manufacturers  at  a  considerable 
reduction  over  American  manufacturers,  the  latter  have  been  losing 
trade  gradually  to  foreign  manufacturers.  We  estimate  the  domestic 
capital  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  phosphorus,  phosphor  copper, 
phosphor  tin,  and  its  allied  industries  at  over  $3,000,000. 

Mr.  Underwood.  ^Vhat  do  they  use  it  for? 

Mr.  Klee.  To  make  phosphor-bronze.  The  ruling  of  the  Treasury 
Department  was  a  very  unjust  ruling.  There  is  a  vast  difference  be- 
tween phosphorus  put  into  tin  and  pure  tin.  Phosphor  tin  can  only 
be  used  for  one  purpose,  to  make  phosphor-bronze.  Pure  tin  or  pure 
copper  can  be  used  for  hundreds  of  various  purposes. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  What  are  you  advocating? 

Mr.  Klee.  I  advocate  a  duty  on  phosphorized  tin  or  phosphorized 
copper  equal  to  the  duty  on  the  raw  phosphorus.  Phosphorus  to-day 
has  a  duty.  The  raw  phosphorus  which  we  have  produced  is  pro- 
tected by  18  cents  a  pound,  but  the  manufactured  article  which  we 
make  comes  in  competition  with  the  foreign  manufactured  article  that 
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is  bought  abroad  at  from  15  to  18  cents  a  pound  on  the  phosphorus 
cheaper  than  what  we  cafi  secure  it  for  in  the  American  market. 

Mr.  Underwood.  All  you  ask,  then,  is  a  duty  on  the  finished  prod- 
uct to  the  extent  of  what  you  have  to  pay  as  duty  on  vour  raw  mate- 
rial.   Is  that  it? 

Mr.  Klee.  We  ask  in  addition  to  that  a  cent  a  pound  for  the  differ- 
ence in  the  cost  of  labor  and  the  crucibles.  The  American  crucibles 
are  considerably  higher  than  the  foreign  crucibles. 

The  Chairman.  Is  your  raw  material  manufactured  here  ? 

Mr.  Klee.  Yes,  sir ;  it  is  manufactured  here  by  the  General  Chem- 
ical Company  and  American  Phosphorus  Company,  and'various  com- 
panies in  the  North.  The  raw  phosphorus  is  protected  by  18  cents 
per  pound,  and  we  are  obliged  to  go  into  the  American  market  and 
pay  as  high  as  42  cents  per  pound  for  this  phosphorus.  The  foreign 
makers  have  a  price  of  from  20  to  22  cents  per  pound.  The  ruling:  of 
the  appraisers  was  the  entering  wedge  or  the  foreign  imports  into 
the  country  of  phosphorized  copper.  Up  to  within  two  years  a^o 
there  was  no  attempt  made  to  introduce  more  than  5  per  cent  of 
phosphorus  into  metal;  but  right  after  this  ruling,  by  which  the 
foreign  makers  could  bring  in  phosphorized  ♦copper  or  phosphorized 
tin  under  the  free  list,  it  naturally  paid  them  to  introduce  a  greater 
percentage  of  phosphorus  into  the  metal. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Was  this  article  not  imported  into  this  country  prior 
to  that  ruling? 

Mr.  Klee.  No,  sir.  That  was  the  first ;  that  was  the  start.  Pre- 
vious to  that  the  foreign  manufacturers  assumed  that  they  would 
have  to  pay  an  ad  valorem  duty  of '45  per  cent,  and  it  was  never 
attempted.  This  one  lot  that  came  in  contained  less  than  1^  per  cent 
of  phosphorus.  That  was  the  entering  wedge.  After  that  the  in- 
crease of  the  percentage  of  phosphorus  in  the  metals  went  up  to  a 
point  where  now  there  is  over  15  per  cent  of  phosphorus  in  the  copper, 
which  is  let  in  fr^  of  duty. 

Mr.  Gaines.  What  are  these  materials  used  for?  Would  an  in- 
crease in  the  duty  on  them  necessitate  an  adjustment  of  other  duties? 

Mr.  Klee.  We  are  asking  to  take  the  duty  off  raw  phosphorus,  off 
the  material,  or  else  to  put  the  duty  on  the  manufactured  phosphorus, 
tin  or  copper. 

Mr.  Gaines.  It  might  be  necessary  to  know  what  will  be  done  with 
it.  Suppose  we  should  increase  the  duty  on  phosphorized  tin  and 
copper.  Would  that  necessitate  increasing  the  duty  somewhere  else 
to  compensate? 

Mr.  Klee.  No,  sir;  on  nothing  at  all. 

Mr.  Gaines.  What  is  it  used  lor? 

Mr.  Klee.  To  manufacture  phosphor-bronze  bearings,  metals  for 
railroads  and  rolling  mills.  They  must  have  bronze  bearings  and 
they  are  made  of  a  certain  kind  of  bronze. 

Mr.  Gaines.  This  is  the  raw  material  that  is  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  that  sort  of  bearings? 

Mr.  Klee.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Is  that  duty  on  phosphorus  unnecessarily  high, 
in  your  judgment? 

Mr.  Klee.  I  can  not  say.  I  have  not  the  slightest  idea  of  the  cost. 
I  know  we  paid  as  high  as  42  cents  a  pound  previous  to  the  competi- 
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tion.  Other  phosphorus  markets  have  sprung  up,  and  competition 
has  brought  the  price  down  to  about  35  cents. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  What  is  it  worth  abroad? 

Mr.  Kleb.  Twenty  to  22  cents*  They  need  a  duty,  no  doubt,  as  far 
as  I  can  understand. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Twenty-two  cents  abroad  and  35  cents  here. 
They  have  how  many  cents  now  ? 

Mr.  Klee.  Eighteen.  That  is  probably  ample  for  the  phosphorus 
makers. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  And  the  difference  in  price  or  value  now  is  about 
13  cents  a  pound  ? 

Mr.  Klee.  Say  15. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Say  15  cents ;  and  then  the  foreign  producer  has 
to  pay  the  freight  over  to  this  country,  so,  perhaps  12  cents  a  pound 
would  fairly  cover  the  difference  in  the  cost  price? 

Mr.  Klee.  I  would  not  want  to  give  you  any  figures.  I  do  not 
know  anything  about  the  cost  of  phosphorus.  I  know  what  we  have 
to  pay  for  it. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  What  is  the  total  production  of  phosphorus  in 
this  country  ?  ^ 

Mr.  Klee.  Phosphor  tin  and  phosphor  copper  are,  possibly, 
$1,000,000;  the  phosphor  bronze,  possibly,  $50,000,000. 

Mr.  Gaines.  What  are  the  importations;  do  you  know? 

Mr.  Klee.  I  asked  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  on  that,  and  received  a 
reply  that  they  do  not  classify  phosphor  copper  and  phosphor  tin. 
They  both  come  in  under  tin  or  copper. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  It  comes  in  under  tin  or  copper,  so  it  is  not  a  sepa- 
rate class. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  would  it  strike  you  to  put  this  phosphorus  on 
the  free  list? 

Mr.  Klee.  I  do  not  ask  that;  but  that  will  fit  our  case  all  right.  If 
we  are  put  on  an  equal  basis,  plus,  possibly,  1  cent  a  pound  for  the 
difference  in  the  manufacture  of  pur  material,  we  will  not  ask  any- 
thing. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  you  are  a  little  tender  about  asking  for  it? 

Mr.  Klee.  For  what;  free  phosphorus? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes. 

Mr.  Klee.  I  am  not  working  for  the  other  fellows  interested  in  it. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  It  is  because  you  do  not  know  anything  about  it, 
is  it  not? 

Mr.  Klee.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  raw  material. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am  not  asking  him  about  the  effect  on  the  other  man. 
I  am  asking  you  whether  putting  that  on  the  free  list  would  satisfy 
you? 

Mr.  Klee.  Yes,  sir ;  plus  the  1  cent  a  pound  for  manufacturing  our 
article. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  did  you  not  think  of  that  as  an  alternative  propo- 
ition  when  you  came  in  here? 

Mr.  Klee.  I  have  it  in  my  brief.  I  did  not  want  to  take  up  your 
time  with  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am  very  much  obliged.  I  beg  your  pardon.  That 
is  all. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all.    You  may  file  your  brief. 
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(Mr.  Klee  submitted  the  following:) 

Pittsburg,  Pa.,  Decemher  5, 1908, 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  We  beg  to  submit  for  the  consideration  of  your  honor- 
able committee  the  placing  of  a  duty  on  phosphor  copper  and  phos- 
phor tin,  both  manufactured  articles. 

Raw  phosphorus  is  protected  under  the  present  tariff  by  18  cents 
per  pound,  but  phosphor  copper  and  phosphor  tin,  both  manufac- 
turea  products  made  from  phosphorus  and  copper  and  phosphorus 
and  tin,  respectively,  are  on  the  free  list.  The  manufacture  of  cop- 
per or  tin  to  contain  15  or  more  per  cent  of  phosphorus  is  a  new 
industry.  A  few  years  ago  5  per  cent  of  phosphorus  was  the  limit 
that  could  be  introduced  into  copper  and  tin,  and  as  foreign  phos- 
phorus can  be  secured  by  foreign  manufacturers  at  a  considerable 
reduction  over  American  manufacturers,  the  latter  have  been  losing 
trade  gradually  to  foreign  manufacturers. 

We  estimate  the  domestic  capital  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
phosphorus,  phosphor  copper,  phosphor  tin,  and  its  allied  industries 
at  over  $3,000,000,  part  of  which  will  be  lost  or  withdrawn  from  this 
industry  if  protection  is  not  given  to  them.-  If  the  present  duty 
is  retained  on  the  raw  phosphorus  without  a  corresponding  duty 
on  the  manufactured  proauct  it  will  be  a  question  of  but  a  very  short 
time  before  the  entire  American  trade  will  be  supplied  by  European 
manufacturers.  We  therefore  prav  that  your  honorable  body  will 
see  fit  to  give  the  American  manuiacturers  of  phosphor  copper  and 
phosphor  tin  a  duty  on  the  phosphorus  contents  of  phosphor  copper 
and  phosphor  tin  equal  to  the  duty  on  raw  phosphorus  plus  the  dif- 
ference in  the  cost  of  European  and  American  labor  to  manufacture 
phosphor  copper  and  phosphor  tin.  To  place  American  manufac- 
turers on  a  basis  whereoy  they  can  regain  their  lost  trade  the  follow- 
ing duty  is  needed : 

Seven  cents  per  pound  for  20  per  cent  phosphor-copper  and  phos- 
phor-tin. 

Five  cents  per  pound  for  15  per  cent  phosphor-copper  and  phos- 
phor-tin. 

Four  cents  per  pound  for  10  per  cent  phosphor-copper  and  phos- 
phor-tin. 

Three  cents  per  pound  for  5  per  cent  phosphor-copper  and  phos- 
phor-tin. 

The  following  figures  illustrate  the  disadvantages  the  American 
manufacturers  have,  and  are  based  on  the  latest  information  of  for- 
eign cost,  together  with  the  latest  cost  to  manufacture;  and  in  expla- 
nation of  the  following  figures  would  state  that  it  is  necessary  to 
introduce  20  per  cent  of  pnosphorus  in  order  to  secure  a  manufac- 
tured product  containing  15  per  cent  phosphorus  and  the  balance 
copper;  it  is  necessary  to  introduce  13  per  cent  phosphorus  in  order 
to  secure  a  manufactured  product  containing  10  per  cent  phos- 
phorus, and  it  is  necessary  to  introduce  6  per  cent  in  order  to  secure 
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a  manufactured  product  containing  6  per  cent  of  phosphorus.    Fig- 
ures as  follows : 

15  per  cent  phosphor  copper. 


American  cost  per  100  pounds : 
20  per  cent  phosphorus,  35 

cents $7. 00 

80  per  cent  copper,  14  cents.  11.  20 


18.20 
Loss  16  per  cent  In  smelting.    2. 91 

Crucible  and  fuel .  60 

Labor 1. 10 


European  cost  per  100  pounds : 
20  per  cent  phosphorus,  20 
cents $4. 00 

80  per  cent  copper,  14  cents.  11. 20 


15.20 
Loss  16  per  cent  in  smelting.    2. 43 

Crucible  and  fuel .  42 

Labor .  70 


22.81 
XO  per  cent  phosphor  copper. 


18.75 


American  cost  per  100  pounds : 
13  per  cent  phosphorus,  35 

cents $4.55 

87  per  cent  copper,  14  cents.  12. 18 


European  cost  per  100  pounds : 
13  per  cent  phosphorus,  20 

cents $2.60 

87  per  cent  copper,  14  cents.  12. 18 


16.73 
Loss,  10  per  cent  in  smelting.    1. 67 

Crucible  and  fuel .  50 

Labor 1. 05 


14.78 
Loss,  10  per  cent  in  smelting.  1. 48 
Crucible  and  fuel .  36 

Labor .65 


19.95  ; 
5  per  cent  phosphor  copper. 


17.27 


American  cost  per  100  pounds : 
6  per   cent  phosphorus,   35 
cents $2. 10 

94  per  cent  copper,  14  cents.  13. 16 


15.26 
Loss,  5  per  cent  in  smelting__      .  70 

Crucible  and  fuel .  45 

Labor 1. 00 


17.47 


European  cost  iier  100  pounds : 
6   per  cent  phosphorus,  20 
cents $1.20 

94  per  cent  copper,  14  cents.  13. 16 


14.36 
Loss,  5  per  cent  in  smelting..      .  72 

Crucible  and  fuel .80 

I^bor .  60 


15.98 


Respectfully  submitted. 


DA3f  Ascus  Bronze  Co., 
W.  B.  Klee,  President. 


General  Chemical  Co., 

MoRO  Phillips  Works, 
Philadelphia,  Pa,,  April  SO,  1907. 
Mr.  R.  F.  Lang, 

2,  4,  6  Old  Slip,  New  York  City. 
Dear  Sir:  Noting  your  advertisement  of  Royal  phosphor  copper, 
we  would  inquire  if  you  are  manufacturers  oi  this  compound.     If 
not,  can  you  advise  us  who  does  make  it? 

We  ask  this  information  so  that  we  may  take  up  the  subject  of 
supplying  the  manufacturer  with  phosphorus,  which  we  are  in  posi- 
tion to  quote  at  very  advantageous  figures  at  present. 
Thanking  you  for  reply,  and  with  oest  respects,  we  are. 

Yours,  truly  . 
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New  York,  April  22,  1907. 
General  Chemical  Co., 

608  Philadelphia  Bourse,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Gentlemen:  Replying  to  your  favor  of  April  20,  I  beg  to  state 
that  Royal  phosphor  copper  is  made  abroad  and  I  therefore  doubt 
whether  you"  can  compete  with  the  manufacturers  of  phosphorus 
there. 

Yours,  very  truly,  R.  F.  Lanq. 


Waterburt,  Conn.,  December  25, 1907. 
General  Chemical  Company, 

Moro  Phillips  Works,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Gentlemen:  For  some  years  we  had  quite  a  large  sale  of  phos- 
phorus to  the  brass-casting  shops  in  the  Naugatuck  Valley.    We  find 
that  most  of  them  now  are  using  Royal  phosphor  copper,  15  per  cent 

{)urchased  from  R.  F.  Lang,  31  Broadway,  New  York.    We  would 
ike  to  be  able  to  regain  this  trade,  and  ask  if  you  can  give  us  any 
advice  in  this  matter.  ' 

Yours,  truly,  Apothecaries  Hall  Co., 

L.  Wh.cox,  Secretary. 

STATEMENfT  OF  ME.  WILBUE  F.  WAKEMAN,  TEEASTIEER  AND 
GEHEEAL  SECEETAEY  OF  THE  AMEEICAN  FEOTECTIVE  TAEIFF 
LEAGUE,  339  BEOADWAY,  NEW  YOEK. 

Mr.  Wakeman.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  refer  especially  to  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  section  2901  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  section  14  of  the 
administrative  act,  section  19  of  the  administrative  act,  and  section 
11.  The  American  Protective  Tariff  League  has  never  appeared 
before  you  favoring  any  special  rate  of  duty  on  foreign  merchandise 
or  favoring  any  given  schedule  of  rates.  We  have  faith  in  the  wis- 
dom of  Congress,  and  with  the  official  information  at  your  disposal 
we  have  no  doubt  that  the  rates  of  duty  in  the  forthcoming  revision 
of  the  tariff  will  be  in  the  interests  of  the  American  people. 

With  the  natural  evolution  as  to  customs  legislation  you  have  pro- 
vided the  fairest  treatment  of  foreign  merchandise  of  any  nation  in 
the  world.  As  to  value,  foreign  merchandise  has  practically  three 
appeals,  and  as  to  the  rate  of  duty  or  classification,  loreign  merchan- 
dise, through  its  owner  or  representative,  may  reach  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States. 

I  appear  before  you  especially  to  call  your  attention  to  some  ap- 
parent weaknesses,  more  in  the  administration  of  our  laws  than  as  to 
the  law  itself.  First,  let  me  call  your  attention  to  the  method  of  ap- 
praisement of  foreign  merchandise.  According  to  section  2901  of  the 
Ilevised  Statutes,  one  packa^re  of  every  invoice,  and  one  package  at 
least  of  every  ten  packages  of  merchandise,  and  a  firreatcr  number  if  it 
should  be  deemed  necessary,  may  be  opened,  examined,  and  appraised. 
The  laws  further  provide  that  all  packages  on  an  invoice  may  be 
ordered  to  the  appraiser  for  examination,  appraisement,  and  advisory 
classification.  Consequently,  as  I  have  intimated,  the  law  seems  to 
be  strict  enough  for  all  practical  purposes,  but  in  operation*  it  is  found 
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that  whenever  the  collector  or  appraiser  wants  all  of  the  merchandise 
on  an  invoice,  he  is  told  that  the  merchandise  has  gone  into  consump- 
tion ;  and  it  is  my  experience  that  all  of  the  merchandise  on  an  invoice 
can  not  be  secured  more  than  once  in  a  hundred  times,  imless  the 
entire  merchandise  is  demanded  upon  the  entry  at  any  port.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  appraiser  has  one  package  in  ter\  before  him, 
and  supposing  he  advances  the  value  of  this  merchandise  by  40  per 
cent,  he  is  unable  to  secure  the  balance  of  the  merchandise,  or  the 
nine-tenths,  and  the  advance  made,  according  to  the  decision  of  the 
court,  only  applies  to  the  merchandise  before  him.  It  is  my  judgment 
that  the  revenues  of  the  Grovernment  suffer  very  seriously  on  account 
of  the  failure  of  importers  to  comply  with  the  law  in  furnishing  all 
of  the  merchandise  on  a  given  invoice  when  demanded.  I  remember 
one  case  which  came  under  my  personal  observation,  where  the  lead- 
ing importers  in  a  certain  line  constantly  had  one-tenth  advance,  and 
it  was  scarcely  ever  possible  for  me  to  feecure  all  the  merchandise  on 
an  invoice.  On  one  occasion  I  refused  to  make  return  or  appraise- 
ment of  said  merchandise,  and  found  that  the  importers  actually  went 
out  into  the  market  and  bought  a  low  grade  of  similar  goods,  packed 
them  in  foreign  cases,  and  submitted  them  to  me,  the  appraiser,  as 
the  original  goods  brought  in  upon  said  invoice. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Now,  you  are  making  some  serious  charges  there.  Do 
you  not  think  you  ought  to  give  the  names  ? 

Mr.  Wakeman.  How,  sir  f 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  are  making  some  serious  charges  there.  Do  you 
not  think  you  ought  to  give  the  names  ? 

Mr.  Wakeman.  You  can  obtain  them  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  I  am  no  longer  a  Government  oflScial.  I  am  perfectly 
willing  to  give  you  references. 

Mr.  Griggs,   i  ou  do  not  give  us  sufficient  facts. 

Mr.  Wakeman.  I  am  willing  to  give  you  the  references. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Wakeman.  It  might  be  claimed  libelous. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  think  I  can  assure  you  that  it  would  be  treated  as 
a  privileged  communication. 

Mr.  '\\^KEMAN.  You  can  appreciate  what  a  loophole  this  amounts 
to  in  the  honest  admisinistration  of  the  customs  laws.  My  recom- 
mendation is  that  a  provision  be  inserted  in  the  new  law  to  the  effect 
that  when  all  of  the  merchandise  on  any  invoice  is  called  for  by 
customs  officials  and  not  furnished  intact,  the  appraisement  of  the 
one-tenth  shall  apply  to  the  whole  invoice.  I  believe  that  this  pro- 
vision would  be  accepted  gladly  by  every  honest  importer,  and  it 
certainly  would  have  a  most  important  influence  in  favor  of  good 
administration. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Let  me  ask  you  right  there,  on  that  question  of 
administration:  If  we  were  to  change  the  law,  which  contemplates 
now  that  every  bit  of  the  imported  goods  shall  be  before  the  ap- 
praiser  

Mr.  Wakeman,  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Does  not  the  law  now  contemplate  that? 

Mr.  Wakeman.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  thought  it  was  only  by  a  mere  waiving  of  the 
law  by  the  official  that  they  were  allowed  to  submit  less  than  the 
whole  of  the  goods. 
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Mr.  Wakeman.  No,  sir;  section  2901  provides  that  one  package  of 
every  invoice,  and  one  package  at  least  of  every  ten  packages  of  mer- 
chandise, shall  come  before  the  appraiser. 

Mr.  Underwood.  It  now  contemplates  that  the  appraiser  can  order 
the  whole  invoice  before  him,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Wakeman.  Yes ;  he  can  order  a  greater  number,  if  it  should  be 
deemed  necessary,  to  come  before  him. 

Mr.  Underwood.  If  we  changed  this  law  on  that  line  that  you  sug- 
gest, would  it  not  be  subject  to  the  construction  that  you  could  not 
reauire  the  entire  invoice  to  come  before  you,  and  if  one  in  ten  went 
beiore  you,  the  balance  could  go  on  through,  and,  therefore,  although 
it  would  make  the  balance  of  the  invoice  subject  to  the  appraisement 
that  you  made  of  the  one-tenth,  it  might  be  juggled  so  as  to  encourage 
smuggling? 

Mr.  Wakeman.  Your  point  is  well  taken,  Mr.  Underwood,  and  in 
answer  thereto  I  would  say  that  I  mean  to  leave  all  the  provisions  of 
the  present  law  as  they  exist,  and  where  undervaluations  are  found 
of  one-tenth,  and  the  other  nine-tenths  are  not  produced,  I  propose 
that  that  advance  shall  apply  to  the  whole  invoice.  I  do  not  make 
any  changes  in  your  present  law,  but  add  that  condition.  Does  that 
answer  your  question  i 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  see. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  When  you  examine  one  package  out  of  ten,  what 
do' you  do  with  the  other  nme? 

Mr.  Wakeman.  They  are  delivered  to  the  importer. 

Mr.  Ix)NGWORTH.  Delivered  to  the  importer? 

Mr.  Wakeman.  They  are  delivered  to  the  importer  on  what  is 
known  as  a  "  ten-day  bond."  But  when  you  send  for  the  other  nine- 
tenths,  in  case  you  want  them,  you  find  they  have  gone  into  con- 
sumption, and  you  can  not  get  them. 

Mr.  Bonynge.  Can  you  not  get  a  bond  for  them? 

Mr.  Wakeman.  Yes,  sir;  but  that  bond  has  always  been  considered 
as  of  no  value. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Does  this  happen  very  often? 

Mr.  Wakeman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gaines.  You  said  the  bond  was  considered  how?  I  did  not 
hear  you. 

Mr.  Wakeman.  I  say  the  bond  has  always  been  considered  of  little 
value.  I  remember  in  my  early  experience  the  customs  officers  stated 
that  as  a  rule  the  bond  was  of  no  value ;  but  later,  if  my  memory 
serves  nie  correctly,  a  case  was  decided  that  the  bond  is  good.  But 
then  it  always  depends  upon  the  character  of  the  bond  as  it  is  exe- 
cuted. It  is  done  in  a  very  hurried  way,  a  perfunctory  way,  by 
customs  brokers,  and  so  foitli,  going  upon  these  bonds,  and  I  should 
say  they  were  of  very  doubtful  character. 

Mr.  Bonynge.  What  is  your  object  ?  To  retain  the  other  nine-tenths 
until  you  have  made  the  examination  of  the  one-tenth,  or  what? 

Mr." Wakeman.  No,  sir;  my  recommendation  is,  as  I  stated  to  Mr. 
Underwood,  to  leave  the  law  as  it  is  and  add  a  provision  that  where 
the  appraiser  finds  that  the  one-tenth  is  undervalued,  and  the  im- 
porter fails  to  produce  the  other  nine-tenths,  that  valuation  shall  ap- 
ply to  the  whole  invoice.     To-day  it  applies  only  to  this  one  case. 

Mr.  Bonynge.  I  see. 
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Mr.  Wakeman.  Consequently,  a  man  can  go  on  doing  business  in 
that  way,  and  I  think  I  could  refer  to  people  who  have  made  fortunes 
in  that  way,  having  one  case  advancea,  and  nine  cases  go  through  to 
the  consumer. 

Mr.  Griggs.  The  manufacturers  have  made  fortunes  at  the  same 
time,  have  they  not? 

Mr.  Wakeman.  That  would  depend  upon  the  line  you  refer  to. 
Recommendations  have  been  made  to  you  oy  certain  associations  and 
by  the  diplomatic  note  of  May  2, 1907,  that — 

If  the  appraised  value  of  any  article  of  Imported  merchandise  subject  to  an 
ad  valorem  duty  or  to  a  duty  based  upon  or  regulated  in  any  manner  by  the 
value  thereof  shall  exceed  the  value  declared  In  the  entry  by  more  than  10 
per  cent  there  shall  bfe  levied,  collected,  and  paid,  in  addition  to  the  duties 
Imposed  by  law  on  such  merchandise,  an  additional  duty  of  1  per  cent  of  the 
total  appraised  value  thereof  for  each  1  i)er  cent  in  excess  of  10  per  cent 
that  such  appraised  value  exceeds  the  value  declared  in  the  entry. 

This  provision  was  presented  to  your  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
I  think,  a  year  ago.  Under  the  present  law  all  penalties  apply  for 
whatever  undervaluation  is  found  to  exist.  To  illustrate,  if  an  in- 
voicfc  of  the  total  value  of  a  thousand  marks  is  advanced  in  value,  say, 
20  per  cent  by  the  appraiser,  and  the  legal  rate  of  duty  is,  say,  60  per 
cent,  the  penalties  would  work  out  as  follows:  On  1,000  marks  ad- 
vanced to  1,200  marks,  the  rate  of  duty  would  be  advanced  from  60  to 
80  per  cent ;  consequently  the  importer  would  be  compelled  to  pay  a 
duty  of  960  marks  instead  of  600  marks.  Now,  in  the  recommenda-. 
tion  quoted  above  it  is  proposed  to  give  the  importer  a  leeway  of  10 
per  cent  before  any  penalties  apply,  and  these  conditions  exist  in  the 
Wilson-Gorman  tariff  of  1894.     When  I  became  United  States  ap- 

E raiser  at  the  port  of  New  York  in  1897,  I  found  not  a  few,  but 
undreds,  of  invoices  awaiting  my  sigjnature,  advanced  9,  9J,  9f  per 
cent — just  under  the  penalty  provision;  and  this  very  condition 
which  I  found  at  that  time  was  what  caused  the  proviso  in  the  Ding- 
ley  tariff  of  assessing  penalties  on  every  undervaluation,  no  matter 
whether  it  be  1  per  cent  or  upward.  This  provision  had  a  splendid 
effect  in  making  the  importers  careful  as  to  their  invoices,  and  I  be- 
lieve there  is  no  provision  of  the  law  more  important  to  honest  im- 
portation than  that  penalties  shall  apply  for  every  undervaluation 
found. 

As  to  fees  on  protest  and  appeal,  section  14  of  the  administrative 
act  provides  for  protests  against  value  returned  by  the  appraiser 
and  appeals  from  classification  or  the  rate  of  duty  assessed.  You 
will  notice  in  this  section  there  is  no  charge  made  in  connection  with 
the  protest  for  appeal,  with  the  result  that  the  files  and  records  of 
the  offices  of  the  collector,  the  local  appraisers,  and  the  Board  of 
United  States  General  Appraisers  are  simply  swamped  with  these 
protests  and  appeals.  I  have  known  of  instances  where  customs 
brokers  and  customs  lawyers  kept  a  force  of  clerks  simply  protesting 
against  the  value  or  appealing  from  the  classification  of  every  invoice 
that  they  could  reach.  F^inally  some  case  would  come  along  on  which 
a  possible  protest  could  be  made.  I  remember  one  line  of  merchandise 
where  there  were  something  like  6,000  protests,  and  on  account  of 
them  the  Government  was  put  to  great  expense,  and  the  importer 
never  recovered  a  dollar. 

My  recommendation  is  in  harmony  with  the  recommendation  of 
the  honorable  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  that  a  small  fee  apply 
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to  each  protest  and  appeal.  The  other  day,  in  the  corridor  here,  I 
met  a  customs  lawyer,  and  he  said,  "  Well,  we  will  never  stand  for 
that."  He  said,  "  We  will  find  a  way  of  putting  a  great  many  articles 
upon  one  protest."  So  I  will  extend  that  recommendation  to  this 
point,  that  a  small  fee  be  applied  to  every  protest  or  appeal  and  that 
each  protest  or  appeal  must  apply  to  one  invoice. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Do  you  mean  that  these  lawyers  have  their  clerks  enter 
protests  whether  they  represent  the  owners  or  not? 

Mr.  Wakeman.  They  prepare  them ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Getting  themselves  ready  to  be  employed? 

Mr.  Wakeman.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  these  cases 
on  classification  are  taken  on  a  50  per  cent  basis,  and  the  customs 
lawyers  are  bright,  skillful,  splendid  fellows,  and  I  do  not  blame 
them  for  making  all  they  can,  if  you  allow  them  to,  under  these 
conditions. 

Mr.  Gaines.  No;  but  I  blame  a  lawyer  for  interfering  with  busi- 
ness that  he  is  not  employed  in,  and  I  think  he  ought  to  be  disbarred 
for  it. 

Mr.  Wakeman.  Well,  I  am  not  a  lawyer. 

Mr.  Clabk.  Some  of  these  lawyers  make  a  princely  revenue,  do 
they  not  ? 

Mr.  Wakeman.  I  know  of  one  case  where  the  customs  lawyer,  in 
connection  with  the  famous  ribbon  case  under  the  law  of  1883,  re- 
ceived a  fee  of  $80,000. 

Mr.  Clark.  Did  not  a  large  merchant  in  New  York  once  pay  a 
lawyer  a  fee  of  $250,000  to  give  him  instructions  how  to  beat  the 
Government  out  of  its  revenue  on  silk  mixed  with  wool  ? 

Mr.  Wakeman.  I  do  not  know  that  case,  Mr.  Clark. 

Mr.  Clakk.  If  I  was  not  afraid  of  getting  sued  myself,  I  would 
tell  you  who  it  was. 

Mr.  Wakeman.  It  has  sometimes  seemed  to  me  that  a  great  many 
of  the  decisions — I  will  not  say  a  majority — rendered  by  customs 
officials,  including  local  appraisers,  collectors,  the  Board  of  United 
States  General  Appraisers,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and 
the  courts  were  hardly  in  harmony  with  the  intentions  of  Congress. 
For  instance,  referring  to  section  17  of  the  present  law,  covering 
celluloids  or  compounds  of  pyroxylin,  one  paragraph  reads  as  follows : 

If  In  finished  or  partly  finished  articles  and  articles  of  which  collodion  or 
any  compound  of  pyroxylin  Is  the  comiwnent  material  of  chief  value,  sixty-five 
cents  per  pound  and  twenty-five  i)er  centum  ad  valorem. 

That  would  seem  perfectly  clear  as  applying  to  any  article,  finished 
or  unfinished,  of  which  collodion  is  the  element  of  chief  value;  but 
it  is  not.  For  instance,  you  take  a  brush  with  a  beautiful  celluloid 
handle  representing  several  times  the  cost  of  the  bristles,  and  it  is 
imported  as  a  brush  and  pays  the  duty  as  such.  The  same  applies 
to  toys  made  of  celluloid. 

Again,  take  section  153  of  the  tariff,  covering  pocket  cutlery.  The 
one  phrase  of  the  last  proviso  reads: 

Blades,  handles,  and  other  parts  of  either  or  any  of  the  foregoing  articles, 
imported  in  any  other  manner  than  assembled  in  finished  knives  or  erasers, 
Bball  be  subject  to  no  less  rate  of  duty  than  herein  provided  for  i)enknive8, 
pocketknives,  clasp  knives,  pruning  knives,  manicure  knives,  and  erasers  valued 
at  more  than  fifty  and  not  more  than  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  dozen. 
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Now,  it  would  seem  that  this  rate  of  duty  should  apply  to  parts  of 
knives  indicated,  but  it  does  not.  By  the'  decision  of  the  Board  of 
Appraisers  this  proviso  is  negatived,  and  fees  are  collected  on  parts 
of  knives  according  to  the  first  phrase  of  section  153,  at  40  per  cent. 

Again,  under  the  Dingley  tariff,  you  provide  for  filler  tobacco  at 
35  cents  a  pound  and  wrapper  tobacco  at  $1.85  per  pound.  The  de- 
cisions of  tne  courts  and  appraisers  for  some  generations  were  cited 
in  favor  of  not  collecting  the  $1.85  per  pound  unless  there  was  more 
than  15  per  cent  of  wrapper  tobacco  in  the  bale,  known  as  a  self- 
working  bale.  This  contention  was  strongly  backed  by  the  importers 
of  leaf  tobacco,  and  the  Government,  after  four  or  five  years'  litiga- 
tion, was  able  to  sustain  the  law  which  you  passed  in  1897,  and  to  en- 
force the  collection  of  duties  on  the  amount  of  wrapper  tobacco  actu- 
ally contained  in  the  bale.  I  give  these  few  illustrations  as  to  wher6 
the  manifest  intention  of  Congress  is  set  aside  by  administration  and 
the  courts.  It  has  been  intimated  in  public  prints  that  the  forthcom- 
ing bill  will  be  written  so  as  to  conform  to  decisions  of  the  courts  and 
customs  officers.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  new  law  should  be  so  writ- 
ten that  the  customs  officials  and  the  courts  would  be  compelled  to 
conform  to  the  wishes  of  Congress  and  the  intentions  of  Congress. 

The  German  tariff  agi'eement  was  announced  by  the  President's 
proclamation  of  May  31,  1907,  and  the  conditions  of  the  same  were 
announced  by  the  diplomatic  note  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of  April 
22, 1907.  This  agreement  ha?  i;iow  been  extended  to  all  nations  of  the 
Continent  and  to  Japan.  Let  me  quote  the  provisions  of  the  agree- 
ment which  seem  perhaps  the  most  important  in  affecting  the  ad&iin- 
istration  of  the  customs  laws.     I  quote  as  follows: 

Market  value,  as  defined  by  section  19  of  the  customs  administrative  act,  shaU 
be  construed  to  mean  the  export  price  whenever  goods,  wares,  and  merehan- 
'  dise  are  sold  wholly  for  export  or  sold  in  the  home  market  only  In  limited 
quantities,  by  reason  of  which  facts  there  can  not  be  established  a  market  value 
based  upon  the  sale  of  such  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  In  usual  wholesale 
quantities,  packed  ready  for  shipment  to  the  United  States. 

^  m  *  *  *  *  * 

The  certificates  as  to  value  Issued  by  German  chambers  of  commerce  shall  be 
accepted  by  appraisers  as  comi>etent  evidence,  and  be  considered  by  them  in 
connection  with  such  other  evidence  as  may  be  adduced. 

Section  19  of  the  administrative  act  of  1890  as  amended  in  1897 
reads,  in  part,  as  follows : 

Sec.  19.  That  whenever  imported  merchandise  is  subject  to  an  ad  valorem 
rate  of  duty  or  to  a  duty  based  upon  or  regulated  in  any  manner  by  the  value 
thereof,  the  duty  shall  be  assessed  upon  the  actual  market  value  or  wholesale 
price  of  such  merchandise  as  bought  and  sold  In  usual  wholesale  quantities  at 
the  time  of  exportation  to  the  United  States,  and  so  forth. 

Now,  on  the  second  point,  as  supplementary  to  section  19,  and  meet- 
ing the  very  conditions  named  in  section  A  of  the  German  agreement, 
I  quote  from  section  11  of  the  administrative  act  as  amended  by  the 
act  of  July  24,  1897,  one  phrase,  as  follows : 

Whenever  the  appraiser  can  not  obtain  the  wholesale  value  under  section  19, 
he  shall  use  such  measures  as  he  can,  and  In  no  case  shall  said  merchandise  be 
assessed  at  less  than  the  total  cost  of  production  as  thus  ascertained.  It  shall 
be  lawful  for  the  appraising  officers.  In  determining  the  dutiable  value  of  such 
merchandise,  to  take  Into  consideration  the  wholesale  price  at  which  such  or 
similar  merchandise  Is  sold  or  oifore<l  for  sale  In  the  United  States,  due  allow- 
ance being  made  for  estimated  duties  thereon,  etc. 
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Begarding  the  legality  of  these  changes,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit 
the  opinion  of  Hon.  John  S.  Wise,  an  eminent  constitutional  lawyer, 
which  covers  the  point  of  this  thoroughly.    He  says : 

The  question  reduced  to  Its  last  analysis  is: 

1.  Has  the  President  a  right  to  make  this  commercial  agreement?  To  that 
I  answer  "yes."  , 

2.  In  doing  so,  had  he  the  right  to  alter  a  mode  of  appraisement,  applicable 
to  all  Imported  goods  whether  they  come  in  under  commercial  agreemehts  or 
not,  prescribed  by  sections  10  and  11  of  the  customs  administrative  act?  To 
that  I  answer  "no." 

Nothing  is  siild  in  any  law  of  power  in  the  President  to  alter  the  prescribed 
mode  of  ascertaining  values  of  goods  imported.  Until  I  am  shown  such,  I  am 
of  opinion  that  in  attempting  to  do  so  he  has  exceeded  his  authority. 

As  to  the  effect  of  the  administrative  changes  under  consideration, 
as  a  matter  of  fact  our  imports  from  Germany — competitive  im- 
ports— ^have  increased  steadily  since  this  agreement  went  into  effect 
on  July  1,  1907,  especially  or  merchandise  competitive  with  Ameri- 
can products  and  merchandise  affected  by  an  ad  valorem  tariff. 
Naturally  this  agreement  could  not  change  any  rates  of  duty,  but  it 
has  opened  the  door  to  undervaluation  by  the  method  of  ascertain- 
ment of  market  value  established  by  paragraph  A  of  said  agreement. 
There  has  been  no  increase  of  imports  from  Uermany  or  other  coun- 
tries where  specific  rates  of  duty  apply,  but  all  increases  of  importa- 
tion of  foreign  competitive  merchandise  are  of  the  character  affected 
by  an  ad  valorem  or  compound  tariff.  To  illustrate,  take  one  article — 
cement.  This  bears  a  specific  rate  of  duty  of  8* cents  per  hundred 
pounds,  but  our  imports  from  Germany  for  the  fiscal  year  1907 
amounted  to  413,000,000  pounds;  and  this  year — the  fiscal  year  1908 — 
they  amount  to  218,000,000  pounds.  That  is  a  specific  rate  that  could 
not  be  changed.  On  the  contrary,  take  merchandise  affected  purely 
by  an  ad  valorem  tariff,  like  pottery  or  china  ware.  It  is  regrettable 
that  the  quantities  imported  are  not  reported  by  the  Bureau  of  Sta- 
tistics, but  the  importations  from  Germany  for  two  years — ^the  fiscal 
years  1907  and  1908 — amounted  to,  respectively,  $5,153,943  and 
$5,287,267,  or  an  actual  increase  in  valuation.  If  under  the  German 
agreement  the  values  of  merchandise  affected  by  an  ad  valorem  tariff 
have  been  reduced  25  per  cent,  you  will  see  that  the  quantity  of  impor- 
tations has  very  greatly  increased,  and  this  may  be  the  cause  of  sev- 
eral large  manuiacturers  being  now  in  the  hands  of  receivers.  My 
recommendation  is,  in  this  connection,  that  section  3  of  the  adminis- 
trative act  be  omitted  from  the  new  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen.  I  thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  are  editor  oi  the  American  Economist? 

Mr.  Wakeman.  No,  sir;  I  am  not. 

Mr.  Clark.  Or  the  manager? 

Mr.  Wakeman.  I  am  the  publisher. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  the  organ  of  the  American  Tariff  League? 

Mr.  Wakeman.  The  American  Protective  Tariff  League. 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes.  I  take  it,  then,  that  you  are  about  the  finest 
sample  of  a  stand-patter  that  has  appeared  before  this  committee.  Is 
that  true  or  not? 

Mr.  Wakeman.  We  believe  in  such  a  tariff  upon  all  imports  as  shall 
equal  the  difference  of  cost  of  production,  plus  a  reasonable  profit  to 
the  producers. 
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Mr.  Clark.  You  and  your  confreres  are  engaged  at  this  very 
minute  in  laying  the  foundation  to  elect  a  Republican  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  1910,  are  you  not? 

Mr.  Wakeman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Somebody  sent  me  some  of  your  literature  which  led 
me  to  believe  that  that  was  the  case.  Well,  now,  I  assume  there  is  one 
thing  that  you  and  I  will  agree  about,  at  least. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  agree  upon  the  other  proposition? 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Clark.  No  ;  I  am  hardly  interested  in  that.  If  there  is  a  tariff 
law  on  the  statute  books,  you  and  I  both  of  us  want  it  honestly  en- 
forced ? 

Mr.  Wakeman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CtxArk.  You  were  appraiser  of  the  port  of  New  York? 

Mr.  Wakeman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  When  did  you  come  into  that  position  ? 

Mr.  Wakeman.  I  was  appointed  July  3,  1897,  and  assumed  the 
office  July  15, 1807,  just  in  aavance  of  this  law  going  into  eflfect. 

Mr.  Clark.  Who  appointed  you  to  that  place? 

Mr.  Wakeman.  President  McKinley. 

Mr.  Clark.  When  did  you  leave  that  office? 

Mr.  Wakeman.  December  21,  1901. 

Mr.  Clark.  Who  took  you  out? 

IVlr.  Wakeman.  The  President. 

Mr.  Clark.  For^what  reason,  Mr.  Wakeman,  were  you  decapitated 
officially? 

Mr.  Wakeman.  If  a  man  takes  the  initiative,  he  always  has  to  give 
the  explanation.  If  I  had  resigned  I  should  feel  it  my  duty  to  give 
you  the  reasons  for  resigning.  The  party  who  took  the  initiative 
must  give  you  the  answer. 

Mr.  Clark.  When  did  you  go  out? 

Mr.  Wakeman.  December  21,  1901. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  came  in  under  McKinley  and  went  out  under 
Roosevelt,  then? 

Mr.  Wakeman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Your  official  life  as  appraiser  began  just  about  the  time 
the  Dingley  bill  was  passed? 

Mr.  Wakeman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  Had  you  had  any  experience  in  the  appraising  busi- 
ness before  you  were  appointed  appraiser? 

Mr.  Wakeman.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  know  or  have  you  any  good  reason  to  believe 
that  there  was  any  undervaluation  of  these  imports  going  on  at  the 
time  that  you  were  appointed? 

Mr.  Wakeman.  My  knowledge  of  the  office  when  I  was  appointed 
was  so  limited  that  I  would  not  be  a  fair  judge. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  was  the  condition  of  your  office  when  you  as- 
sumed it  with  reference  to  the  volume  of  business  that  had  ac- 
cumulated ? 

Mr.  Wakeman.  That  was  very  large,  and  legitimately  so,  in  view 
of  the  desire  of  importers  to  get  their  goods  in  here  at  the  lower  rates 
prior  to  the  Dingley  tariff  going  into  effect. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  was  the  condition  of  the  office  from  the  stand- 
point of  administration?    Was  it  good  or  bad? 
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Mr.  Wakeman.  Well,  both. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  do  you  mean  by  such  an  answer  as  that? 

Mr.  Wakeman.  There  were  some  features  that  were  first-class  and 
there  were  some  that  were  bad,  and  it  took  me  a  long  time  to  find 
them  out. 

Mr.  Clark.  State  one  that  was  good,  for  instance. 

Mr.  Wakeman.  The  general  office  force.  The  general  office  force 
I  considered  an  exceptionally  good  office  force  which  I  found  there 
under  the  second  administration  of  Mr.  Cleveland. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  wish  you  would  name  any  feature  that  was  proposed 
at  that  time  that  looked  substantially  to  the  curtailment  of  this  evil 
of  undervaluation,  made  by  Cleveland  or  any  of  Cleveland's  subordi- 
nates, or  anybody  else. 

Mr.  Wakeman.  I  think  that  one  of  the  best  things  which  did  not 
require  legislation,  under  any  administration  that  I  remember,  that 
came  to  my  notice  early  in  my  administration,  was  the  effort  made 
by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury ;  I  think  it  was  Mr.  Ham- 
mond at  that  time. 

Mr.  Clark.  Hammond  lives  in  Boston? 

Mr.  Wakeman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  He  is  a  Boston  lawyer? 

Mr.  Wakeman.  I  think  so ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wakeman.  He  inau^rated  a  plan  to  have  all  consular  in- 
voices signed  before  a  magistrate  in  the  country  where  the  invoice 
was  prepared.  That  would  make  every  person  preparing  an  invoice 
subject  to  the  laws  of  his  own  country  as  to  affidavits.  That  plan 
was  carried  on — I  think  it  was  under  negotiation — for  fully  eight 
months  or  two  years,  and  it  was  thought  as  I  came  into  office  that 
it  would  go  into  effect.  The  way  I  happened  to  know  of  it  was  that 
they  thought  they  would  immediately  have  this  plan  in  effect,  and 
all  the  countries  of  the  Continent  except  one  and  the  United  States 
joined  in  this  agreement.  You  might  call  it  a  trade  agreement.  The 
one  country  which  did  not  join  in  it  was  Germany.  Every  country 
of  Europe  except  Germany  and  the  United  States  joined  in  it, 
but  the  fact  that  Germany  did  not  join  blocked  the  entire  agreement. 
I  think  that  little  thing  would  have  done  as  much  to  prevent  the  great 
evil  of  undervaluation  as  anything  of  which  I  know,  and  I  happen 
to  know  that  it  had  the  warm  indorsement  of  President  Cleveland. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  never  went  into  operation? 

Mr.  Wakeman.  No,  sir;  it  was  blocked  by  Germany. 

Mr.  Clark.  This  undervaluation  evil,  as  I  understand  you,  has  in- 
creased rather  than  diminished  as  the  years  go  by,  especially  under 
this  German  agreement,  as  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  calling  it  ? 

Mr.  Wakeman.  Well,  you  may  call  that  legalized  undervaluation; 
but  the  undervaluation  exists,  I  think,  on  all  ad  valorem  goods;  where 
these  agreements  are  in  effect  the  basis  of  value  has  been  reduced  at 
least  25  per  cent.  ^ 

Mr.  Clark.  I  will  ask  you  this,  and  you  can  let  it  alone  or  answer 
it  just  as  you  please.  There  has  been  -a  good  deal  of  suspicion  in  the 
minds  of  a  great  many  people  that  this  German  agreement,  which  has 
now  been  accepted  by  others,  was  entered  into  in  the  spring  of  1907 
because  the  German  (Grovernment  was  ^threatening  to  shut  out  Ameri- 
can products,  especially  what  may  b*e  called  agricultural  products. 
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beef,  pork,  and  so  forth,  and  that  the  agreement  was  entered  into  for 
the  purpose  of  shoving  off  the  investigation  into  tariff  conditions  un- 
til after  that  election.  If  you  want  to  answer  that  question  I  would 
like  to  have  you  do  so ;  but  if  you  do  not,  do  not  do  so. 

Mr.  Wakeman.  I  would  prefer  to  eliminate  the  last  point,  and 
then  I  will  inject  another  point  there,  if  yoU  will  allow  me. 

Mr.  Clakk.  All  right. 

Mr.  Wakeman.  I  think  these  trade  agreements  started  with  the 
Cuban  treaty.  Now,  why?  That  is  the  first  point.  Here  German j' 
was  sending  us  between  ten  and  eleven  million  dollars'  worth  of 
sugar,  and  when  that  Cuban  treaty  went  into  effect  that  was  shut  out ; 
and  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm,  of  course  he  is  one  of  the  greatest  in  the 
world  for  the  industries  of  his  people;  and  I  happen  to  know  through 
the  President  of  the  United  otates  that  the  strongest  pressure  was 
brought  to  bear  in  favor  of  a  trade  agreement  on  account  of  the  loss 
of  this  market  through  the  Cuban  treaty. 

As  to  your  other  point,  I  hardly  know  how  to  answer  that  except 
in  a  general  way.  I  believe  that  tnese  foreign  trade  agreements  have 
set  aside  your  law  as  to  all  ad  valorem  goods,  to  the  extent  of  25  per 
cent ;  that  is,  the  tariff  has  already  been  reduced  about  25  per  cent. 

Mr.  Cla^k.  We  were  shipping  to  Germany,  when  this  row  begun, 
somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  two  hundred  billion  dollars'  worth 
a  year  of  stuff,  were  we  not? 

Mr.  Wakeman.  I  could  not  tell  you  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  think,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  one  hundred  and 
sixty-one  billion  dollars'  worth;  and  there  was  such  a  tremendous 
protest  went  up  against  that  in  all  of  the  Central  West,  where  agri- 
culture flourishes  m  its  best  estate,  that  it  excited  the  fears  of  the 
administration  that  if  they  did  not  do  something  to  quiet  the  unrest 
out  there,  we  would  carry  the  country  last  November. 

Mr.  Wakeman.  I  could  not  express  an  opinion  on  that  point. 

Mr.  Clark.  Under  the  administration  of  the  Dingley  bill  you  find 
this  undervaluat^ion  going  on? 

Mr.  Wakeman.  l^s,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  ^Vhy  do  not  you  manufacturers  in  the  United  States 
who  Iniow  of  this  situation  in  New  York  endeavor  to  get  information 
on  which  to  base  criminal  prosecution,  so  that  you  can  land  these  com- 
mon swindlers  in  the  penitentiary? 

Mr.  Wakeman.  The  manufacturers  of  this  country  know  mighty 
little  about  the  customs  rules  and  regulations  and  their  methods  of 
administration.  And  as  you  may  possibly  be  aware  their  knowledge 
does  not  go.  Such  knowledge  to  be  valuable  must  be  a  knowledge  of 
the  value  of  the  foreign  goods.  Their  knowledge  as  to  the  duty  on 
foreign  goods  would  go,  but  when  the  goods  come  in  from  foreign 
countries  under  section  19,  as  I  have  stated,  most  manufacturers  know 
nothing  or  little  about  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  not  the  manufacturers  in  the  United  States  know 
to  the  extent  these  articles  are  made  abroad  and  the  capital  invested? 

Mr.  Wakeman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  Then  in  order  to  convict  a  man  who  is  engaged  in  this 
sort  of  swindle  you  have  to  have  evidence  as  to  the  real  value  of  that 
in  Germany  or  England  ? 

Mr.  Wakeman.  We  have  got  to  proceed  under  section  9. 
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Mr.  Clark.  Then  if  your  procedure  does  not  accomplish  what  yoil 
-want  to  accomplish  in  reference  to  this  swindling  business,  why  do 
not  the  manufacturers  get  together  and  send  somebody  to  Europe  and 
find  out  what  is  paid  so  that  they  can  get  witnesses  on  the  stand  to 
testify?    That  is  one  end  of  this  case. 

Mr.  Wakeman.  Yes;  that  is  one  end  of  the  case;  and  still  I  would 
answer  by  stating  that  the  avenues  of  information  are  closed  to  you. 
Even  in  the  last  four  or  five  months  the  United  States  Government 
has  tried  to  get  that  information  and  it  has  been  declined.  I  gave 
letters  of  introduction  to  two  of  our  agents,  and  when  they  came  back 
they  had  a  different  idea  from  what  they  had  when  they  went  over. 
They  found  the  avenues  of  information  closed.  They  had  not  been 
able  to  get  a  particle  of  information. 

Mr.  Clahk.  Is  there  any  way  of  getting  it? 

Mr.  Wakeman.  You  can  get  it  by  having  honest  officers  and  stand- 
ing by  them. 

Mi.  Ci*ark.  Don't  you  think  it  would  do  more  good  in  the  way  of 
stopping  this  swindling  on  the  part  of  importers  to  send  some  of  them 
to  the  penitentiary  rather  than  to  inflict  ail  of  the  penalties  contained 
in  the  Dingley  bill  ? 

Mr.  Wakeman.  Very  few  people  are  convicted  of  infractions  of  the 
customs  laws. 

Mr.  Ci^RK.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  the  fault  of  the  prosecuting  officers. 
If  I  go  out  and  get  $100  out  of  a  man  under  false  pretenses  I  can  be 
sent  to  the  penitentiary,  but  if  any  one  of  these  importers  swindles 
the  Government  out  of  $1,000  you  say  that  he  can  not  be  landed  in  the 
penitentiary? 

Mr.  Wakeman.  I  have  known  of  some  instances  of  its  being  done. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  you  had  your  way  would  you  change  the  Dingley 
bill  in  any  particular  except  to  mark  up  the  rates  a  little  higher? 

Mr.  Wakeman.  No,  sir ;  we  never  appear  here  in  reference  to  rates. 

Mr.  CiJiRK.  Is  it  not  jrour  idea  to  have  a  prohibitory  tariff? 

Mr.  Wakeman.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  There  has  been  a  good  deal  said  in  reference  to  under- 
valuation. Now,  simply  give  us  a  case.  From  your  general  informa- 
tion you  think  that  there  has  been  more  swindling  on  laces  and  silks. 
Give  us  a  case  by  taking  either  one  of  those  articles. 

Mr.  Wakeman.  I  could  go  into  the  Japanese  silk  ca?es  briefly, 
because  I  would  not  want  to  take  up  the  time  of  the  committee  to  go 
through  the  entire  list.  'It  would  seem  that  this  house  had  supplied 
the  market  of  the  United  States.  The  large  merchants  of  the  United 
States  could  not  get  in  on  these  goods  because  the  firm  of  A.  S. 
Rosenthal  &  Co.  could  sell  them  cheaper  and  had  the  trade.  I  made 
three  or  four  attempts  at  investigation,  but  I  did  not  get  very  far. 
Finally  some  competitors  of  this  house  told  me  how  the  trick  was 
turned.  It  seemed  that  they  had  an  examiner  and  had  secured  an 
influence  over  him  and  paid  him  so  much  money.  I  said  to  them : 
"  Gentlemen,  you  sit  right  down  here  and  write  that  out  and  I  will 
then  have  something  to  depend  on,  and  I  will  endeavor  to  stop  it." 
They  hesitated  about  that,  but  they  did  it.  The  reason  they  hesitated 
was  that  one  of  them  had  paid  funds  to  the  examiner.  That  gentle- 
man has  since  died  in  the  asylum.  I  said  to  them :  "  You  must  help 
me."    I  did  not  know  how  many  men  under  me  I  had  that  I  could 
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trust.  Doubtless  I  could  trust  everybody,  but  I  concluded  that  I 
would  handle  it  myself. 

So  in  July,  1901,  or  before  that  time,  I  told  the  examiners  that  I 
wanted  them  to  trace  every  importation  of  Rosenthal  &  Co.  by  sample 
from  Shanghai.  I  told  them  tnat  I  wanted  the  number  and  I  wanted 
the  arrival  in  New  York  and  that  I  wanted  the  invoice.  In  that  way 
I  thought  I  could  keep  tab  on  the  goods.  I  found  that  I  could  not 
get  this  information  unless  I  called  for  it  in  advance.  Their  first 
mvoice  was  Japanese  khaki.  There  were  two  cases  marked  and  desig- 
nated for  my  examination.  Those  two  cases  were  correct,  but  I  had 
them  all  gone  into,  and  I  found,  in  connection  with  this  case,  that 
there  were  three  others.  I  found  that  the  goods  were  undervalued 
about  one-third.  Goods  that  should  have  b^n  valued  at  18  cents 
were  invoiced  at  14  or  15  cents.  The  rates  of  dutv  applicable  to  silk 
are  all  the  way  from  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  to  $3.10  a  pound.  By 
reason  of  the  classification  rate  and  the  amount  of  silk  wnich  should 
be  contained  in  each  piece,  there  was  a  wrong  classification  of  at  least 
from  33  per  cent  to  40  per  cent.  They  had  about  40  per  cent  more  silk 
than  they  should  have  had.  I  asked  afterwards  in  reference  to  the 
invoice,  which  read  $1,000  in  value  when  it  should  have  read  $2,400 
as  a  proper  classification.  It  was  found  that  this  firm  defrauded  the 
Government  to  the  extent  of  $1,100,000  per  year. 

Mr.  Clark.  One  million  and  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  per 
year? 

Mr.  Wakeman.  Yes,  sir.  I  was  removed  as  an  appraiser  in  Decem- 
ber, 1901.  The  cases  were  going  along  and  the  President  sent  for  me 
and  asked  me  about  those  silk  cases,  and  I  told  him  all  about  them. 
The  next  morning  a  new  assistant  deputy  attorney  was  appointed. 
In  those  cases  the  Government  had  accepted  about  $80,000  in  settle- 
ment of  the  suit,  because  it  was  doubtful  whether  they  could  collect 
anything.  Rosenthal  has  not  been  convicted,  because  he  is  a  fugitive 
from  justice.  The  examiner  was  convicted,  but  he  quit  business  and 
went  to  Montreal. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  did  he  get  to  Montreal? 

Mr.  Wakeman.  He  skipped.  His  case  went  to  the  Supreme  Court 
and  he  came  down  here,  and  when  he  found  that  he  was  not  going  to 
get  through  very  well  he  went  from  Washington  direct  to  Montreal. 

Mr.  Clark.  Had  he  been  convicted  ? 

Mr.  Wakeman.  Yes,  sir;  he  was  convicted — two  years  in  the  peni- 
tentiary and  a  fine  of  $5,000. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  he  lit  out  to  avoid  the  penitentiary  sentence? 

Mr.  Wakeman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Was  the  reason  because  the  bond  was  not  sufficient  to 
hold  him? 

Mr.  Wakeman.  He  paid  one  bond  of  $15,000.  In  the  second  case 
the  bond  held  him. 

Mr.  Clark.  Has  any  oti«  of  them  been  landed  in  the  penitentiary  1 

Mr.  Wakeman.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know  that  one  of  those  gentlemen  jumped  off  the 
bridge  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Wakeman.  He  was  never  connected  with  these  cases. 

Mr.  CiJVRK.  What  was  the  amount  of  the  fraud  that  was  dug  up 
in  these  silk  cases? 

Mr.  Wakeman.  In  one  case  there  was  $1,100,000. 
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Mr.  Clark.  How  long  was  it  after  you  dug  up  that  case  that  you 
were  dismissed? 
Mr.  Wakeman.  I  did  not  stay  until  it  was  cleaned  up. 
Mr.  Clark.  The  other  cases,  as  I  remember,  at  that  time  were  the 
lace  cases  in  St.  Paul? 

Mr.  Wakeman.  Those  were  embroidery  cases.  Those  were  inter- 
esting, and  every  man  who  had  anything  to  do  with  them  claimed 
the  credit;  and  consequently  I  leave  that  to  some  one  else.  After 
the  law  went  into  effect  in  December  or  January,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  directed  me  to  go  into  the  subject  thoroughly.  I  did 
not  know  anything  about  embroidery.  It  was  a  new  question,  and 
I  invoked  the  authority  in  section  19  and  summoned  importers  before 
me  with  the  endeavor  to  find  out  something  about  the  inaustry.  I  did 
not  get  very  much  information,  but  such  houses  as  Arnold,  Consta- 
ble &  Co.,  of  New  York;  Mills,  Gibbs  &  Co.,  and  I  think  Lord  & 
Taylor  and  Marshall  Field  &  Co.  helped  me  somewhat.  They  gave 
us  valuable  information.  I  wanted  to  get  at  the  approximate  value 
of  the  goods.  They  would  sell  the  goods  at  Chicago  and  pay  the 
duty  delivered  there.     I  knew  very  little  about  this  business. 

Say  here  is  an  invoice  of  10,000  marks  and  I  wanted  to  get  an  ap- 
proximate idea  of  the  value  so  as  to  see  about  how  much  under- 
valuation ther6  was.  I  would  take  100  as  the  unit  of  value.  The 
duty  was  60  cents.  The  broker  would  put  in  his  brokerage  and 
the  charges  would  be  5  per  cent.  That  would  make  a  cumulative 
unit  of  value  of  1.73.  I  divided  the  American  selling  price  by  that 
figure,  and  in  that  way  I  arrive  at  an  approximate  value  on  the 
ad  valorem  basis.  This  would  amount  to  5,800  marks.  I  saw  the 
bills  and  got  the  receipts  of  these  houses  showing  what  they  paid  for 
the  goods,  and  I  found  that  the  invoices  entered  at  Npw  York  were 
one-half  the  selling  price,  and  I  proceeded  on  that  basis.  Finallv, 
to  cut  out  the  details,  the  Treasury  decided  to  send  a  subagent  to  St. 
Gaul.  They  sent  the  subagent  to  St.  Gaul  and  obtained  the  value 
by  the  weaving  and  the  number  of  stitchings.  They  also  took  into 
consideration  the  figures  that  were  woven  in  the  goods.  Those  ele- 
ments of  cost  were  arrived  at  and  a  reasonable  percentage  of  cost 
was  made  under  section  11.  That  was  arrived  at  very  nicely,  but 
the  ground  of  appraisement  of  the  merchandise  was  transferred  in 
that  way  from  ^ew  York  to  St.  Gaul.  That  went  along  for  two 
or  three  years  and  the  increase  in  the  duties  paid  on  St.  Gaul  em- 
broidery ran  about  $900,000.  Finally  it  was  found  that  the  party 
at  St.  Graul  was  shipping  in  his  own  goods  at  an  undervaluation  of 
81  per  cent.  In  consequence  of  that  some  changes  were  made,  ^^^lat 
the  amount  of  that  fraud  was  I  can  not  tell  you. 

Mr.  Clark.  By  these  investigations  how  much  did  you  manage  to 
increase  the  revenue  on  that  entire  importation? 
Mr.  Wakeman.  About  $900,000  to  $1,000,000. 
Mr.  Clark.  Now,  I  want  to  go  back  a  moment  and  ask  you  some 
other  questions.    Under  this  law  you  take  one-tenth  of  the  samples? 
Mr.  Wakeman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  you  found  from  the  handling  of  the  silk — this 
that  was  marked  for  your  examination — would  not  pay  the  revenue 
that  the  other  nine-tenths  would  pay  which  was  not  marked  ? 
Mr.  Wakeman.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  Clark.  Is  not  that  same  scheme  in  operation  now  ? 
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Mr.  Wakbman.  It  is  susceptible  of  being  operated. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  did  you  do  with  that  examiner  of  whom  you 
spoke? 

Mr.  Wakeman.  I  transferred  him  to  the  docks. 

Mr.  Clark.  Transferred  him  to  the  docks? 

Mr.  Wakeman.  Yes,  sir ;  we  have  examiners  on  the  docks  examin- 
ing personal  baggage.  It  is  a  place  where  we  have  a  ^eat  many 
examiners  and  when  we  want  to  make  a  special  examinatiou  .we  put 
in  a  man  we  can  trust. 

Mr.  Clark.  When  you  transferred  him  what  went  with  him? 

Mr.  Wakeman.  His  salary. 

Mr.  Clark.  Where  is  he  now  ? 

Mr.  Wakeman.  That  is,  the  examiner,  Mr.  Brown,  of  whom  I 
spoke? 

Mr.  Clark.  He  ought  to  be  in  the  penitentiary. 

Mr.  Wakeman.  He  is  under  conviction. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Have  we  an  extradition  treaty  with  Canada? 

Mr.  Wakeman.  I  will  give  you  the  facts  in  that  case.  I  am  not  a 
lawyer.  I  will  give  you  the  facts  and  you  can  apply  the  law.  I 
understand  that  Mr.  Brown  had  been  convicted.  We  tried  to  extra- 
dite him  under  the  head  of  conspiracy,  under  section  9.  We  found 
after  a  long  consideration  and  after  it  had  reached  the  highest  courts 
that  he  could  not  be  extradited.  Then  in  order  to  get  him  back  we 
pressed  a  second  suit,  and  as  he  was  going  down  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Sing  Sin^  a  marshal  of  the  United  States  found  him  and  took  pos- 
session of  his  body  and  landed  him  in  Sing  Sing  prison.  His  at- 
torneys immediately  made  application  to  the  federal  courts  on  the 
ground  that  he  was  under  protection  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment and  was  coming  in  here  according  to  the  case  made  under  this 
second  indictnient. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Were  not  Greene  and  Gaynor  convicted  under 
the  charfije  of  conspiracy? 

Mr.  Wakeman.  Yes;  I  will  correct  that.  I  think  they  first  de- 
frauded the  revenue. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  think  that  the  examiner  ought  to  have  charge 
of  that  entire  invoice? 

Mr.  Wakeman.  No,  sir.  You  said  the  invoice,  but  you  mean  the 
merchandise. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  chairman  has  tried  to  ascertain  and  has  ar-ked 
wh(»(hcr  there  was  any  feasible  scheme  by  which  they  could  make 
vahiations  of  imports. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  make  a  suggestion,  because  I  have  been 
thinking  more  about  that.  The  present  law  provides  that  you  may- 
take  into  consideration  the  wholesale  price  here  in  determining  the 
value  abroad.  I  want  to  ask  whether  there  is  a  clause  in  that  section 
providing  that  the  wholesale  price  abroad  should  be  fixed  at  not  less 
than  the  wholesale  price  here,  or,  say,  r)0  per  cent  of  the  wholesale 
price,  because  Mr.  Burgess  put  the  wholesale  price  or  fixed  it  to  in- 
clude the  duty  and  transportation,  as  well  as  the  percentage  of  the 
cost  of  landing  it;  and  is  it  not  likely  that  32i  per  cent  of  duty  on 
that  wholesale  price  would  be  equivalent  to  the  60  per  cent  on  the 
wholesale  price  abroad,  if  honestly  collected.  Suppose  you  should 
say  that  the  wholesale  price  abroad  should  be  fixed  at  not  less  than 
a  certain  percentage  of  the  wholesale  price  here,  making  allowance 
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for  the  duty  paid ;  do  you  think  that  that  would  help  in  the  adminis- 
tration ot  this  law? 

Mr.  Wakeman.  Yes ;  I  do.  When  you  apply  that  to  the  St.  Gaul 
goods  it  works.  When  you  took  100  as  the  unit  of  value  and  added 
to  it  the  brokerage,  etc.,  and  divided  the  selling  price  of  the  merchan- 
dise by  that  cumulative  value,  you  were  within  1  per  cent  of  the  valu- 
ation, or  the  wholesale  market's  valuation. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  say  that  the  bonds  were  practically  worthless? 

Mr.  Wakeman.  They  seem  to  be.  I  wish  you  would  call  some 
officer  in  the  law  division  of  the  collector's  office  as  to  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  favor  ad  valorem  duties? 

Mr.  Wakeman.  I  favor  specific  and  ad  valorem  duties  combined. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  there  less  swindling  under  a  specific  than  there  is 
under  an  ad  valorem  duty? 

Mr.  Wakeman.  No  ;  not  if  you  will  watch  matters  under  a  specific 
duty. 

Mr.  Clark.  During  Mr.  Cleveland's  administration  it  was  sug- 
gested that  men  who  make  out  invoices  should  be  sworn. 

Mr.  Wakeman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark,  Do  you  think  it  would  be  feasible  to  swear  importers? 
Could  you  notlhen  get  that  knowledge  without  having  to  go  to  Enff- 
land,  Germany,  or  other  countries?  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  all 
importers  are  swindlers. 

Mr.  Wakeman.  A  great  many  of  them  are. 

Mr.  Ci^RK.  Is  there  not  some  way  to  swear  them  now  ? 

Mr.  Wakeman.  You  have  got  that  authority  now  under  section  16. 

Mr.  Clark.  Authority  to  swear  them? 

Mr.  Wakeman.  Yes;  but  it  is  not  utilized. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  suppose  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
knows  that? 

Mr.  Wakeman.  I  think  so. 

The  Chairalan.  Are  there  not  blank  oaths  furnished  with  the 
papers? 

Mr.  Wakeman.  That  is  a  matter  that  comes  under  the  collector. 

The  Chairman.  I  remember  that  in  coming  from  abroad  persons 
ase  asked  to  sign  a  paper,  but  I  have  no  knowledge  of  anybody  ever 
having  been  asked  to  swear  to  it. 

Mr.  Wake3ian.  As  to  their  personal  baggage? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  I  never  saw  any  person  administering  an 
oath. 

Mr.  Wake3can.  I  have. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  is  like  the  law  in  Missouri  requiring  an  oath  as  to 
taxes.  Not  one  person  out  of  500  ever  swear  to  it.  Is  there  any  way 
by  which  examiners  can  pick  out  their  own  samples? 

Mr.  Wakeman.  I  do  not  think  it  is  proper  to  swear  them.  The  way 
that  is  done  you  go  into  a  collector's  office  and  submit  your  invoice 
on  a  whole  lot  of  goods,  and  the  entry  clerk  designates  it  as  so  many 
cases  to  go  to  the  appraiser  The  examiner  has  nothing  to  do  with 
that. 

Mr.  Clark.  In  examination  of  tobacco  an  examiner  will  go  with 
a  crowbar  and  dig  into  the  hogshead.  He  gets  a  sample  from 
whatever  part  of  the  gods  he  pleases.  Is  there  anyway  to  fix  it  so 
that  the  custom-house  officer  can  work  on  the  same  plan  m  examining 
importations? 
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Mr.  Wakeman.  You  have  reference  to  leaf  tobacco? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  have  reference  to  the  examination  of  the  tobacco  in 
the  hogshead. 

Mr.  Wakeman.  You  are  speaking  of  smoking  tobacco.  They  are 
imported  in  hands,  and  a  certain  portion  of  them  are  examined. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  can  not  you  do  that  with  silk? 

Mr.  Wakeman.  They  could,  but  tobacco  pays  a  high  rate  of  duty. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  there  anyway  that  that  can  be  applied  to  silks,  for 
instance  ? 

Mr.  Wakeman.  You  are  now  applying  that  to  the  entire  line  of 
importations. 

Mr.  Clark.  Certainly. 

Mr.  'Wakeman.  If  you  take  the  article  of  gloves,  that  pay  a  certain 
rate  of  duty.  All  gloves  go  to  the  appraiser.  The  appraiser  examines 
them  to  see  whether  they  have  so  many  gloves,  as  to  how  many  but- 
tons and  the  length.    There  is  no  difficulty  about  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  Suppose  a  man  should  attempt  to  load  up  with  sheep- 
skin gloves  and  should  try  to  get  them  in  as  high-price  gloves,  have 
you  a  right  to  interfere  in  that  case? 

Mr.  Wakeman.  The  specific  duty  applies  to  gloves,  ^and  all  gloves 
go  to  the  appraiser. 

Mr.  Clark.  Then  I  have  selected  the  wrong  article  for  my  illus- 
tration. Suppose  you  take  something  else.  Take  something  where 
there  are  two  qualities,  like  silk,  on  which  there  is  a  high  and  low 
duty.  Suppose  a  man  loads  up  with  a  stock  of  half  high  grades  and 
half  low  grades  and  represents  the  invoice  as  low  grade.  Suppose 
he  takes  in  100  cases,  and  instead  of  having  the  privilege  of  examin- 
ing one-tenth,  why  not  examine  the  whole  lot? 

Mr.  Wake^lan.  That  could  be  done. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  have  that  privilege  now. 

Mr.  ^Vakeman.  If  we  could  get  them. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  can  get  them  if  you  take  it  in  time. 

Mr.  Wakeman.  Yes;  if  you  call  for  them  immediately  after  they 
land,  but  that  would  cast  a  terrible  reflection  on  the  importer. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  The  question  of  his  feelings  comes  in? 

Mr.  Wakeman.  That  always  comes  in.  He  would  come  in  and 
say  that  the  appraiser  classes  him  as  a  thief,  and  he  would  threaten 
to  see  his  Member  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  law  provides  that  you  shall  examine  a  tenth. 

Mr.  Gaines.  That  might  be  petty  larceny. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Is  an  im^iorter  not  a  thief  if  he  is  trying  to  swindle  in 
that  manner? 

Mr.  AVakeman.  I  think  the  importer  has  just  as  much  right  to  be 
treated  courteously  and  fairly  as  anybody  else.  A  majority  of  the 
importers  are  just  as  good  as  any  business  man  we  have  in  this  coun- 
try, but  there  are  a  few  who  bring  discredit  on  the  trade. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  think  so,  too ;  but  I  want  to  ask  you  another  question. 
What  was  the  date  of  your  exposure  of  these  silk  frauds? 

Mr.  ^Vakeman.  Wlien  I  was  called  into  the  cases  initially? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes. 

Mr.  AVakemax.  July  31,  1901. 

Mr.  Clark.  WTien  was  this  confabulation  with  the  President? 

Mr.  Wakeman.  The  Treasury  Department  gave  the  silk  people  a 
clean  bill  of  health  December  5.    They  called  for  my  resignation,  and 
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I  gave  17  reasons  why  I  would  not  resign.  This  was  done  December 
20.     I  was  promptly  removed. 

Mr.  Clark.  Who  was  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  at  that  timet- 

Mr.  Wakeman.  Lyman  J.  Gage. 

Mr.  Clark.  He  has  retired  and  is  now  studying  theosophy. 

Mr.  Wakeman.  The  President  sent  for  me  and  I  called  at  the 
White  House  January  7  or  8,  when  the  prosecution  was  going  on. 
Mr.  Gage  retired  January  10. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  long  was  it  after  that  until  vou  were  beheaded? 

Mr.  Wakeman.  A  short  time.  I  am  obliged  to  the  President  for 
his  action. 

(Thereupon,  at  1.06  p.  m.,  the  committee  took  a  recess  until  2  p.  m.) 

after  recess. 
The  committee  reassembled  pursuant  to  the  taking  of  recess. 
MX.  WUBTTB  F.  WAEEMAN— Sesmned. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  would  like  to  ask  one  other  question.  I  have  read 
your  paper  and  have  noticed  that  you  have  been  very  critical  of  the 
German  agreement.  I  agree  with  you,  so  far  as  imdervaluations 
exist  Do  you  think  that  the  increase  of  trade  from  Germany  under 
the  Grerman  agreement  has  been  due  to  undervaluations? 

Mr.  Wakeman.  The  increase  of  importations? 

Mr.  Hill.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wakeman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  think  it  has  been  largely  due  to  that? 

Mr.  Wakeman.  Yes,  sir.    Of  course  you  do  not  get  the  quantities. 

Mr.  Hill.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Wakeman.  The  great  difficulty  is,  as  I  mentioned  in  my  state- 
ment, on  ad  valorem  goods  you  do  not  get  the  quantities.  On  specific 
or  pound  duties  they  alwavs  give  you  the  quantity. 

Mr.  Hill.  But  do  you  thiiS  the  increase  of  trade  since  the  German 
agreement  went  into  effect  has  been  largely  due,  not  wholly  of  course, 
but  largely  due  to  undervaluations  of  goods? 

Mr.  WABaiMAN.  Let  me  give  you  a  practical  illustration  of  a  large 
bill  of  high-class  hosiery  sold  to  Wilson  &  Bros.,  in  Chicago.  Prior 
to  July  1,  1901,  these  goods  laid  down  in  Chicago  and  furnished  to 
that  house,  one  of  the  most  reputable  in  the  United  States,  were  val- 
ued at  between  3.01  and  3.10,  1  think.  But  recently — ^the  order  was 
placed  three  or  four  or  five  months  ago — ^the  figures  were  1.83. 

Mr.  Hill.  Since  when  ? 

Mr.  Wakeman.  Since  the  German  agreement. 

Mr.  Hill.  When  did  the  German  agreement  go  into  effect? 

Mr.  Wakeman.  July  1, 1907. 

Mr.  Hill.  That  was  fourteen  months  ago? 

Mr.  Wakeman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  Let  me  state  this  case:  For  eleven  years,  or  ten  vears, 
under  the  Dingley  law  there  have  been  very  few  importations  oi  hats 
£rom  England.  Within  the  last  twelve  months  there  have  been  very 
large  importations.    The  German  agreement  does  not  apply  to  that. 
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Mr.  Wakjsman.  Yes,  sir;  it  does.  It  went  into  effect  in  Great 
Britain  a  year  ago. 

Mr.  Hell.  Has  the  policy  of  undervaluation  in  Great  Britain  been 
changed  at  all  in  any  sense  whatever  by  the  Grerman  agreement? 

Mr.  Wakeman.  That  would  be  hard  to  say.  As  a  rule,  importa- 
tions from  Great  Britain  have  been  looked  upon  as  the  fairest  of  any 
nation  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Hnii.  Can  you  tell  the  committee  on  what  CTound  you  can 
explain  the  great  importation  of  hats  in  the  last  twelve  months  from 
Great  Britain? 

Mr.  Wakeman.  I  have  not  looked  into  that.  I  will  take  it  up  and 
look  into  it,  if  you  wish  me  to,  and  see  if  I  can  find  out  about  it. 

Mr.  Hill.  Do  you  not  believe  it  is  due  to  dull  trade  in  Great 
Britain  and  the  dumping  process  that  is  going  on  ? 

Mr.  Wakeman.  Undoubtedly  that  is  part  of  the  reason. 

Mr.  Hill.  Do  you  not  believe  it  is  lust  as  true  as  to  Germany, 
where  commercial  conditions  have  been  far  worse  for  the  last  eighteen 
months,  since  that  agreement  went  into  effect? 

Mr.  Wakeman.  But  your  law  provides  not  for  the  export  price, 
but  for  the  general  wholesale  prices. 

Mr.  Hill.  Exactly.    Now,  let  me  put  another  case. 

The  Chairman.  The  export  price,  if  it  was  a  lower  price 

Mr.  Wakeman.  Not  according  to  your  law,  sir;  that  is  contrary 
to  your  law. 

Mr.  Hill.  If  the  goods  were  selling  lower  in  Germany  in  the  last 
eighteen  months  than  j)rior  to  that,  would  not  the  lower  price  in  the 
exportation  be  equally  justified? 

Mr.  Wakeman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  Is  it  not  justifiable  to  make  a  lower  price  for  export  than 
for  home  consumption,  and  export  accordingly? 

Mr.  Wakeman.  If  Congress  so  provides 

Mr.  Hill.  Is  not  the  American  practice  strictly  in  accordance  with 
the  German  practice  in  that  respect?  Are  not  our  manufacturers 
doing  the  same  thing? 

Mr.  Wakeman.  To  a  certain  extent,  yes,  and  as  provided  for  by  the 
sections  giving  rebates  on  all  foreign  materials. 

Mr.  Hill.  £et  us  take  something  that  is  not  foreign^  that  has  noth- 
ing foreign  in  it.  Let  us  take  illuminating  oil,  for  instance.  Sup- 
pose you  found  on  the  sworn  export  statement—for  all  exports  are 
sworn  to  in  the  United  States  custom-houses,  are  they  not— suppose 
you  found  that  illuminating  oil  month  after  month  would  be  exported 
at  a  valuation  of  4  cents  a  gallon — ^would  you  call  that  an  undervalu- 
ation? Suppose  it  was  going  into  Germany  or  France,  where  it  is 
dutiable? 

Mr.  Wakeman.  I  would,  if  their  law  read  the  same  as  ours  does. 

Mr.  Hill.  It  is  not  the  wholesale  market  price  here,  is  it,  or  any- 
where near  it? 

Mr.  Wakeman.  I  am  adjusting  my  recommendations  purely  to 
your  law,  Mr.  Hill.  Now,  if  you  change  the  conditions — it  the  Con- 
gress sees  fit  to  change  its  laws — ^that  is  another  proposition. 

Mr.  Hill.  But  our  exporters,  in  supplying  our  goods,  have  to  go  to 
the  customs-houses  and  swear  to  the  value,  and  we  have  to  obtain  that 
value  by  consulting  those  records.  If  we  go  and  find,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  that  in  various  lines  of  export  they  are  shipping  goods  out 
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at  much  less  valuation  than  they  are  selling  them  in  the  wholesale 
market  at  home,  is  that  undervaluation? 

Mr.  Wakeman.  That  depends  upon  the  laws  of  the  country 

Mr.  Hill.  There  is  no  law  that  governs  it  here,  of  course.  Do 
you  thyik  the  Germans  would  be  justified  in  saying  that  we  were 
undervaluing  oil  in  exporting  it  into  their  protected  market? 

Mr.  Wakeman.  I  had  not  thought  of  that  question." 

Mr.  Hill.  You  have  thought  of  the  other  siae  of  it,  and  have  been 
very  severe  in  your  paper.    I  read  it. 

Mr.  Wakeman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hill.  Although  they  are  doing  precisely  the  same  thing  we  are 
doing. 

Mr.  Wakeman.  Not  in  connection  with  Standard  Oil? 

Mr.  Hill.  No  ;  not  in  relation  to  oil,  but  in  relation  to  other  things. 

Mr.  Wakeman.  Ask  me  the  question  about  any  real  competitive 
^oods;  don't  take  a  matter  that  is  controlled  by  the  largest  combina- 
tion in  the  world. 

Mr.  Hill.  They  meet  Eussian  competition  in  Germany,  of  course? 

Mr.  Wakeman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hill.  The  oil  meets  that  competition.  Take,  for  instance, 
steel  rails.  We  have  had  testimony  before  this  committee  during  the 
past  week  that  in  various  years  gone  by  steel  rails  have  been  ex- 
ported at  prices  ranging  from  $1  to  $3  or  $5,  and  I  think  the  highest 
figure  was  $9 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Six  dollars,  I  think. 

Mr.  Hill.  Six  dollars — ^less  than  they  were  sold  here.  Do  you 
think  that  is  an  undervaluation? 

Mr.  Wakeman.  Not  necessarily. 

Mr.  Hill.  Then  why  is  it,  if  the  German  does  the  same  thing,  it  is 
an  undervaluation? 

Mr.  Wakeman.  That  depends  upon  your  law,  purely. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Our  law  says  that  we  must  take  the  foreign  mar- 
ket, does  it  not?  Our  law  does  not  say  that  we  shall  value  them  at 
what  the  ^oods  are  sold  for,  or  what  they  are  worth,  but  we  must 
take  the  wholesale  price  of  the  goods  in  the  different  markets. 

Mr.  Wakeman.  x  es ;  the  imported  goods. 
^  Mr.  Hill.  Now,  then,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  it  not  true  that  ever 
since  this  German  agreement  went  into  effect,  so  far  as  commercial 
conditions  are  concerned,  Germany  has  been  in  a  worse  state  than 
any  other  country  in  Europe  and  its  factories  have  been  more  or  less 
idle,  and  is  it  not  equally  fair  to  presume  that  they  have  been  un- 
loading their  surplus  product  for  their  factories  on  us  in  the  vain 
effort  to  find  a  market  s 

Mr.  Wakeman.  That  is  undoubtedly  true,  Mr.  Hill,  but  that  is  not 
market  value  according  to  the  law. 

Mr.  Hill.  Let  me  supplement  that  by  another  question.  If  that  is 
true,  as  you  admit,  is  it  not  equally  fair  to  the  German  manufacturer 
to  say  that  he  has  in  all  honesty  reduced  the  price  of  his  goods  in 
order  to  find  that  market  below  tne  wholesale  market  price  at  home? 

Mr.  Wakeman.  No  ;  I  don't  think  that  Qaturally  follows ;  I  don't 
think  that  follows. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  don't  see,  myself,  how  you  can  reach  any  other  conclu- 
sion in  regard  to  it. 
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Mr.  Wakeman.  I  will  carry  out  your  point.  I  will  refer  to  the 
extreme  case  of  hosiery  and  I  will  confirm  a  portion  of  your  question. 
When  the  Germans  knew  that  they  were  going  to  have  this  German 
agreement  they  loaded  up  with  certain  grades  of  machinery  to  make 
this  with,  w^hat  is  commercially  known  as  from  36  to  42  gauge,  and 
they  got  too  many  of  them,  and  they  had  too  many  of  them,  and  I 
think  they  shipped  those  goods  here  at  less  than  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion. But  that  is  not  what  your  law  says.  Your  law  says  it  must  be 
at  the  usual  wholesale  price,  or  at  the  cost  of  production,  plus  8  and 
50  per  cent.    That  is  wnat  your  law  says.    We  all  make  mistakes 

Mr.  Hiix.  You  recognize  the  propriety  and  reasonableness  of  a 
manufacturer  having  two  prices,  one  for  home  consumption  and  one 
for  foreim  trade,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Wakeman.  Well,  that  is  a  very  large  question,  a  very  large 
question.  For  instance,  take  Manning,  Maxwell  &  Moore.  Thej 
nave  a  foreign  catalogue  of  about  5,000  articles,  and  every  article  is 
sold  abroad  alongside  of  New  York,  5  per  cent  added  on  American 
prices. 

The  amount  of  goods  sold  abroad  at  less  than  market  price  is  com- 
paratively small,  out  when  people  come  here  and  say  that  goods 
are  not  sold  lower  in  exceptional  instances  they  are  simply  misrepre- 
senting things  to  you.  I  remember  a  case  of  a  large  Pittsburg  manu- 
facturer who  wanted  to  get  some  tubes  into  Buenos  Aires,  and  I 
happened  to  be  in  his  office  when  the  subject  came  up.  He  had  not 
put  any  of  these  goods  into  that  country.  He  had  New  York  on 
the  phone.  He  said :  "  Take  the  order  at  any  price ;  I  want  to  get 
into  that  market."  And  he  got  into  the  market.  Now,  those  in- 
stances occur  very  often,  and  when  people  say  that  export  discounts 
do  not  occur  they  misrepresent  things  to  you,  Mr.  Hill. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  have  watched  the  thing  pretty  closely.  Have  you 
found  similar  undervaluations,  under  the  like  agi'eements,  with  the 
other  countries,  England  and  France?  Have  you  found  the  same 
things  that  exist  with  regard  to  Germany  ? 

Mr.  Wakeman.  That  is  gradually  growing. 

Mr.  Hill.  What  is  thatf 

Mr.  Wakeman.  The  (German  agreement  went  into  effect,  you  know, 
six  months  before  any  other  agreement. 

Mr.  Hill.  But  all  of  them  since  practically  the  recession  of  trade 
began  in  1907 — for  it  began  before  the  financial  panic  began 

Mr.  Wakeman.  Well,  I  think  the  effect  of  these  agreements  pro- 
longed the  panic  very  greatly.  I  will  illustrate  that  in  one  little 
thing  that  perhaps  did  not  come  before  you  that  is  felt  in  almost 
every  community.  Take  artificial  flowers.  It  is  a  little  thing.  A 
woman  will  get  a  nice  pattern ;  some  wholesale  milliner  will  start  and 
run  it.  She  will  have  two  or  four  or  eight  or  sixteen  girls.  I  have 
known  of  women  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn  perhaps  working  three 
houses  with  150  girls  in  them.  Germany  does  nearly  all  of  that 
work  very  cheap,  and  the  importations  of  artificial  flowers  during 
the  panic  year  increased  threefold,  300  per  cent.  They  are  dumping 
those  goods  in  here  in  carloads.  Artificial  flowers  are  used  for  almost 
everything  in  a  decorative  way  now,  and  our  own  people  have  been 
practically  put  out  of  the  business. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  mean  have  been  put  out  of  business  recently? 

Mr.  Wakeman.  Within  the  last  year. 
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Mr.  Hill.  Would  not  that  be  an  industry  that  would  be  peculiarly 
susceptible  to  a  depreciation  in  trade? 

Mr.  Wakeman.  The  importation  of  those  goods  jumped  300  per 
cent,  I  think,  the  first  month. 

Mr.  Hill.  That  would  indicate  something  rather,  than  imdervalua- 
tion,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Wakeman.  Not  necessarily,  because  they  were  very  prosperous 
times  up  to  October. 

Mr.  Hill.  As  a  matter  of  revenue,  to  refer  to  hats  again,  the  in- 
crease of  hats  in  the  last  eight  months  has  been  very,  very  great,  and 
not  by  undervaluation  either.  Now,  one  other  question  and  I  will 
be  through. 

Have  you  given  any  attention  to  the  question  of  the  fixing  of  that 
valuation  at  wholesale  market  price  in  America  ? 

Mr.  Wakeman.  Only  as  illustrated  by  my  example  here. 

Mr.  Hill.  From  your  experience  as  an  appraiser,  do  you  think 
it  would  be  possible  that  there  should  be  a  board  or  somebody  who 
should  be  given  authority  to  do  that  in  New  York  City  and  the  valu- 
ations thereby  made  uniform,  by  telegraph  or  otherwise,  with  every 
other  custom-house  in  the  United  States,  so  that  whenever  importa- 
tions were  made,  for  instance,  in  New  Orleans  and  in  New  York 
on  the  same  day,  they  would  both  enter  at  the  same  value? 

Mr.  Wakeman.  You  are  basing  that  on  establishing  an  American 
value  ? 

Mr.  Hill.  Yes ;  instead  of  a  foreign  value. 

Mr.  Wakeman.  That  is  a  very  hard  thing  to  answer,  whether  you 
start  out  with  the  goods  as  sold  by  any  house  in  America  or  whether 
you  start  out  with  the  duty  alreadv  added. 

Mr.  Hill.  One  advantage  would  be  that  every  importer  would 
come  in  on  the  same  basis,  pay  the  same  amount  of  duty  propor- 
tionately. 

Mr.  Wakeman.  That  recommendation  was  made  by  Senator  Hoar 
in  1893.  He  was  very  urgent  upon  that  point.  But  as  to  the  prac- 
ticability of  that  question,  I  am  at  a  little  loss  to  know  -whether  it 
would  he  practicable  or  not. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that  Colonel  Tischner  wrote  an 
article  advocating  that  in  1892. 

Mr.  Wakeman.  I  don't  know  as  to  that.  If  he  did,  I  would  like 
to  see  it. 

Mr.  Hill.  It  would  put  all  the  importers  on  an  even  footing? 

Mr.  Wakeman.  Yes;  if  we  could  put  them  all  on  one  basis,  that 
would  be  a  grand  thing  to  do. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  have  not  thought  out  the  details  of  such  a  plan? 

Mr.  Wakeman.  No;  I  have  not.  I  have  been  trying  to  adjust 
things  in  accordance  with  the  laws  given  us  by  Congress. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  have  you  figure  out  on  two  or  three 
leading  articles,  such  as  crockery,  for  instance,  where  there  have  been 
sach  gross  undervaluations,  whether  it  would  be  advisable  to  say 
that  the  market  price  abroad  should  not  be  less  than  the  market  price 
here,  based  on  a  percentage  of  that  market  price,  say  60  per  cent,  or 
whether  they  could  base  it  on  such  a  percentage  and  be  able  to 
get  a  better  enforcement  of  the  law. 

Mr.  Wakeman.  I  will  try  and  prepare  something  on  that  line,  Mr. 
Chairman. 
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The  Chairmak.  I  am  interested  in  seeing  if  anything  can  be  made 
out  of  that  suggestion. 

Mr.  Wakeman.  There  seems  to  be  a  germ  of  good  thought  in  it. 
The  only  trouble  is  to  get  a  place  to  put  your  fulcrum. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  no  present  opinion  as  to  the  advisability  of 
that ;  I  am  seeking  all  the  light  I  can  get  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  that  is  not 
brought  out  by  your  paper,  but  I  think  is  somewhat  pertinent  in  this 
connection,  and  that  is  in  regard  to  the  question  or  American  citi- 
zens returning  home  from  abroad.  As  I  understand  it  now,  they  have 
to  make  a  written  declaration  and  the  oath  is  abolished? 

Mr.  Wakeman.  They  can  do  either. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  They  have  to  make  a  written  declaration  or  a 
declaration  under  oath,  and  in  addition  they  have  their  baggage 
examined  ? 

Mr.  Wakeman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ix)NowoRTH.  Do  you  think  it  is  fair  that  both  of  those  restric- 
tions should  be  placed  upon  them? 

Mr.  Wakeman.  I  think  the  traveler  should  be  subject  to  the  same 
conditions  as  the  importer;  I  think  he  should  be  compelled  to  swear 
to  what  he  has.  Every  importer  or  his  agent  has  to  swear  to  what 
he  has,  and  I  don't  think  the  American  traveler  should  be  exempt 
from  the  same  conditions  that  you  apply  to  the  merchant.     • 

Mr.  Long  WORTH.  Now,  as  to  the  question  of  the  amount,  which  is 
now  limited  to  $100,  would  you  favor  the  retention  of  that  amount 
or  an  increase? 

Mr.  Wake^ian.  I  would  favor  its  abolishment — that  you  should 
have  no  limit.  I  remember  some  years  ago,  when  the  law  went  into 
effect,  there  was  some  such  provision  as  "  such  personal  baggage  as 
would  benatural  to  the  conditions  of  a  man's  life ;  "  and  then,  I  think, 
it  was  made  $500,  and  then  it  was  made  $100.  I  watch  this  appraise- 
ment of  baggage  a  great  deal,  and  the  present  law  is  for  the  benefit 
of  the  honest  man. 

I  will  give  you  an  illustration.  There  was  a  lady  coming  in  with 
her  three  children.  She  had  letters.  She  was  of  a  prominent  family. 
She  arrived  in  New  York,  and  I  had  information  that  she  had  a  vast 
amount  of  piece  goods — laces  and  everything  of  that  kind.  This  lady 
was  very  much  put  out  at  the  examination  she  was  subject  to,  and 
after  the  examination  of  her  baggage  we  told  her  she  would  have  to 
pay  $9,600  of  duty,  and  she  had  the  currency  right  in  her  clothes  to 
pay  the  duty. 

One  of  tlie  principal  reasons  for  a  limit  in  connection  with  the 
baggage  business  is  on  account  of  milliners  coming  in  with  goods. 
Millinery  houses  will  send  over  six  or  eight  people  with  no  baggage, 
and  they  will  come  back  with  from  six  to  eight  or  ten  or  even  twenty 
trunks  as  personal  baggage.     I  have  partly  oroken  up  that  system. 

Then  there  is  another  class,  a  class  of  people  who  feel  that  they 

should  not  pay  a  duty.     Take  the  case  of  Count ,  of  New  York, 

a  very  estimable  gentleman.  lie  did  not  believe  that  the  Government 
had  any  right  to  collect  the  duty.  He  came  back  here  with  a  vast 
quantity  of  material.  Worth  goods.  Worth  trunks,  and  I  think  that 
he  finally  paid  the  duties,  amounting  to  $12,000  or  $14,000;  but  he 
simply  claimed  the  United  States  Government  was  a  robber.  But 
you  take  all  those  elements,  and  I  can  give  you  any  number  of  illus- 
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trations.  As  I  say,  I  favor  the  abolishment  of  this  law,  although  we 
have  made  no  recommendation  on  the  subject,  because  we  are  sure 
Congress  will  do  the  right  thing.  It  is  simply  for  the  protection  of 
the  honest  merchant 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  You  mean  by  abolishing  it,  to  make  no  limit? 

Mr.  Wakeman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Needham.  You  mean  he  shall  pay  duty  on  everything  that  he 
brings  over? 

Mr.  Wakeman.  Everything  that  is  not  actually  used  by  him. 

Mr.  LoNGwoRTH.  What  do  you  mean  by  not  actually  used  ? 

Mr.  Wakeman.  Any  wearing  apparel  that  has  not  been  used.  We 
are  very  liberal.  For  instance,  you  might  have  a  suit  of  clothes  made 
for  you.  Now,  what  would  be  tne  value  of  that  suit  of  clothes  to  any- 
body else?  Probably  not  $3  or  $4  or  $5,  and  yet  you  have  paid  $40  or 
$50  on  the  other  side.  But  all  those  goods  that  have  been  worn  are 
free  of  duty.  They  are  not  dutiable  even  at  this  time.  But  whenever 
you  bring  in  goods  for  the  use  of  others,  or  piece  goods,  I  feel  that 
they  should  all  be  dutiable,  just  as  the  importer's  goods  are  dutiable, 
just  as  the  merchant's  goods  are  dutiable. 

Mr.  LoNOWoRTH.  You  make  no  distinction,  then,  between  the 
American  citizen  who  goes  abroad  for  pleasure  and  instruction  and 
the  one  who  goes  abroad  for  business? 

Mr.  Wakeman.  That  brings  in  another  provision  of  the  law. 
There  is  a  provision  that  where  household  goods  are  abroad  one 
year 

Mr.  LoNGwoRTH.  That  is  perfectly  true,  too.  But  I  think  on  the 
first  question  I  asked  you,  as  to  the  declaration,  sworn  or  written, 
and  the  subsequent  examination — on  that  you  make  no  difference 
between  the  man  who  has  been  traveling  lor  his  own  pleasure  or 
instruction  and  the  importer? 

Mr.  Wakeman.  I  should  treat  them  just  the  same  as  I  would  the 
importer;  yes. 

Mr.  Hill.  But  they  do  not  do  so  now.  A  gentleman  going  abroad 
for  three  months  and  bringing  home  articles  for  his  own  use  is  called 
upon  to  pay — he  has  to  furnish  his  bills,  the  prices  he  paid,  does  he 
not? 

Mr.  Wakeman.  Not  necessarily. 

Mr.  Hill.  That  is  included  in  the  declaration,  is  it  not,  the  actual 
amount  paid? 

Mr.  Wakeman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hill.  The  law  provides  that  the  bill  shall  govern. 

Mr.  Wakeman.  No;  the  bills  do  not  govern  if  the  appraiser 

Mr.  Hill.  The  law  provides  that  the  merchant's  goods  shall  be 
assessed  at  the  wholesale  market  price,  whereas  a  private  citizen  pays 
a  duty  on  the  retail  price  for  the  single  article. 

Mr.  Wakeman.  The  law  provides  the  wholesale  price  or  whatever 
you  paid  for  the  article. 

Mr.  Hill.  What  you  paid  governs  if  it  has  not  been  in  use? 

Mr.  Wakeman.  Of  course  yon  know  how  that  is  obviated  by  the 
merchants  on  the  other  side.  They  will  offer  you  a  bill  at  one-half 
theprice  paid  if  you  want  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  remember  one  instance  where  the  appraiser  cut 
my  estimate  of  value  down  20  per  cent;  he  thought  I  had  been  cheated 
to  the  extent  of  20  per  cent  and  he  cut  it  down. 
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Mr.  BouTEiiL.  You  described  in  general  terms  a  mett^od  of  estimat- 
ing the  wholesale  price  abroad  of  an  imported  article,  and  if  I  recol- 
lect, you  said  this  system  would  give  results  of  1  per  cent  of  the  actual 
figures.  Will  you  kindly  give  us  a  specific  illustration,  assuming  such 
concrete  terms  and  actual  figures  as  you  choose  for  purposes  of  the 
argument? 

Mr.  Wakeman.  I  do  not  know  that  it  would  be  as  close  as  that* 
I  did  that  for  estimating  purposes,  when  I  started  in  with  this  plan. 
Now,  to  get  back  to  the  illustration  I  used  before,  I  had  an  invoice 
before  me  of  goods  to  Marshallr  Field  &  Co.,  I  think  it  was.  Say  this 
invoice  was  10,000  francs. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Can  you  not  call  it  dollars  and  cents? 

Mr.  Wakeman.  Yes;  we  will  say  $10,000.  That  is  the  price  at 
which  those  goods  are  sold  to  Marshall  Field  &  Co.  Now,  then,  how 
do  we  get  the  cumulative  unit  of  value?  Start  out  with  100  as  the 
unit  of  value.  Then  you  have  got  to  add  60,  then  8  per  cent,  what 
we  call  the  regular  landing,  and  6  per  cent,  c.  i.  f . — charges,  insurance, 
and  so  forth — and  then  you  have  a  cumulative  unit  of  value  which  is 
absolutely  fair  to  the  importer.  In  fact,  it  is  a  little  more  than  fair. 
It  is  1.73.  If  Marshall  Field  &  Co.  paid  $10,000  for  that  invoice,  you 
divide  1.73  and  you  pretty  near  get  at  the  wholesale  market  value  of 
the  goods  when  they  were  shipped. 

Mr.  BouTEix.  Well,  you  have  m  addition  to  the  $10,000,  at  which 
figure  they  are  sold  to  Marshall  Field,  you  have  another  given  figure, 
you  have  the  figure  at  which  they  are  valued  abroad,  the  figure  that 
IS  in  question. 

Mr.  Wakeman.  My  point  is  to  obtain  the  market  value  abroad. 

Mr.  Wakeman.  My  point  is  to  obtain  the  market  value  abroad. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Yes.  Well,  I  say  you  have  the  market  value  abroad 
given ;  that  is,  the  suspected  figure. 

Mr.  Wakeman.  The  goods  were  shipped  directly  to  the  large  mer- 
chants, and  then  they  would  send  them  to  themselves  in  New  York, 
and  I  found  that  the  invoices  in  New  York  were  about  one-half  of 
what  I  found  by  this  method  of  figuring,  and  I  proceeded  to  sub- 
stantiate, and  I  found  it  was  very  correct,  very  correct. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Then  the  method  of  assessing  the  duties  upon  the 
wholesale  price  here  could  not  be  utilized  in  any  peculiar  shipments, 
in  anything  which  was  not  a  staple,  and  which  had  a  wholesale  price 
here  at  home? 

Mr.  Wakeman.  I  have  thought  of  this  matter  for  months.  It  was 
presented  to  me  months  ago.  Eeally  I  can  not  get  at  my  basis  of 
value,  Mr.  Boutell.    I  can  not  get  my  basis. 

Mr.  Hill.  What  difference  would  it  make  whether  you  did  or  not, 
so  long  as  it  was  uniform  in  all  parts  of  the  country  and  to  all  per- 
sons ;  it  would  simply  be  a  question  of  a  higher  or  lower  duty,  would 
it  not?  Suppose  a  board  sat  in  New  York  every  day  and  fixed  every 
day  the  value  of  sugar. 

Mr.  Wakeman.  Now  you  are  getting  off  again.  That  is  a  specific 
rate  on  the  saccharine  content. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  admit  that,  but  it  would  put  them  all  on  an  equal 
basis.  It  is  like  aSvSessing  the  value  of  land  in  the  town  in  which  I 
live.  The  board  of  assessors  fix  the  value  of  the  various  pieces  of 
land.    If  they  fix  them  on  a  relative  basis  of  value,  who  is  harmed 
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whether  that  value  is  high  or  low,  if  we  all  pay  our  taxes  on  the  same 
proportion  ? 

Mr.  Wakeman.  I  think  if  you  could  arrive  at  something  like  that 
it  would  be  wise  and  beneficial. 

Mr.  Needham.  That  would  be  hard  to  do  at  each  port. 

Mr.  Hill.  No  ;  you  could  telegraph  it  to  each  port  each  day. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  would  like  to  ask  whether  this  objection  does 
not  apply  to  that :  Suppose  a  large  importing  house  brings  in  a  very 
large  quantitv  of  gooas  at  American  market  rates,  which  are  reason- 
ably low.  The  temptation  then  is  to  put  up  the  price  of  the  market 
rate  to  make  their  competitors  pay  more  when  they  bring  in  their 
ffoods,  and  if  this  board  was  not  makinc  an  arbitrary  rate,  but  merelv 
figuring  the  market  rate,  would  not  tney  be  continually  faced  witn 
those  conditions? 

Mr.  Wakeman.  That  temptation  would  undoubtedly  exist. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  might  work  injuriously  in  applying  the  law 
to  the  importations,  might  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Wakeman.  I  should  think  so. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  thank  you  very  much  for  your  at- 
tention. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  WILLIAM  C.  LOVEEINO,  A  BEFKESENTA- 
TIVE  IN  CONOBESS  FEOM  THE  STATE  OF  MASSACHUSETTS. 

Mr.  LovERiNG.  The  few  moments  that  I  shall  occupy  of  your  atten- 
tion will  be  devoted  to  section  30  of  the  Dingley  Act,  namely,  the 
drawback  law. 

One  of  the  objects  of  the  law  authorizing  the  payment  of  a  draw- 
back on  exported  articles  of  domestic  manufacture,  made  in  whole  or 
in  part  of  imported  dutiable  materials,  is  to  grant  the  same  freedom 
from  customs  duties  that  our  tariff  laws  have  extended  to  the  pro- 
ducers of  foreign  merchandise  through  the  bonded  warehouse  system 
since  our  Government  was  founded. 

All  civilized  nations  have  adopted  the  plan  of  allowing  goods  to  be 
imported  without  the  payment  of  duty,  provided  that  such  goods  are 
deposited  in  a  warehouse  under  the  control  and  custody  of  government 
officials.  If  withdrawn  for  sale  in  domestic  markets  the  duty  must 
be  paid.     If  withdrawn  for  export  no  duty  is  paid. 

We  adopted  this  system  immediately  after  gaining  our  independ- 
ence, and,  m  fact,  I  believe  the  practice  of  bondmg  imported  goods  in 
lieu  of  demanding  duties  was  in  vogue  when  this  country  was  a  colony 
of  Great  Britain. 

At  the  present  time,  at  all  our  great  seaports,  imported  merchandise, 
the  product  of  foreign  labor,  is  stored  m  bonded  warehouse  under 
government  custody  and  is  daily  offered  for  sale  on  the  floors  of  our 
commercial  exchanges  on  a  duty-free  basis,  for  export  in  competition 
with  like  domestic  goods.  It  frequently  happens  that  the  like  domes- 
tic articles  are  manufactured  in  whole  or  in  part  from  imported  mate- 
rials, the  duties  paid  on  which,  if  not  returned  to  the  American  manu- 
facturer in  the  form  of  a  drawback  when  exported,  would  make  it 
impossible  for  him  to  compete  with  the  foreign  dutv-free  goo<ls  in 
the  bonded  warehouses.  Accordingly,  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that 
whether  tariff  duties  are  levied  solely  for  the  protection  of  domestic 
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industries  or  for  revenue  purposes,  or  for  both,  a  workable  drawback 
law  is  an  indispensable  feature  of  anv  kind  of  a  tariff  act. 

From  time  to  time  certain  selfish  interests  have  advocated  the 
withdrawal  of  the  drawback  privilege  from  the  jJarticular  materials 
or  articles  which  they  are  engaged  in  producing,  entirely  overlooking 
the  fact  that  protection  from  foreign  competition  extends  only  to 
the  home  market  and  that  it  always  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  grant,  as  far  as  possible,  free  materials  for  the  export 
trade. 

The  wisdom  of  the  law  providing  for  a  drawback  of  duties  paid 
on  imported  materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of  exported  articles 
has  been  amply  justified  by  its  operation.  Many  products  of  our 
farms  and  factories  are  now  being  exported  in  large  quantities,  which 
could  not  be  sold  in  neutral  markete  if  it  were  not  for  the  draw- 
backs secured  on  a  part  of  the  materials  used  in  their  manufacture. 
The  benefit  to  our  export  trade  resulting  from  the  drawback  system 
can  not  be  precisely  ascertainedj  but  it  is  certain  that  it  was  made 

Eossible  by  the  annual  exportation  of  articles  valued  at  many  mil- 
ons  of  dollars. 

While  the  present  drawback  law  and  the  regulations  issued  under 
it  have  been  highly  advantageous  to  our  export  trade,  it  has  been 
found  in  practical  experience  to  have  certain  defects  which  tend  to 
limit  its  usefulness,  and  it  is  simply  my  purpose  in  addressing  you 
to  bring  to  your  attention  some  facts  showing  that  the  several 
amendments  of  that  law  proposed  by  exporting  interests  would  be 
of  great  benefit  to  our  foreign  trade. 

These  proposed  amendments  have  been  the  subject  of  several 
extended  hearings  before  this  committee,  constituting  a  record  of 
some  200  pages,  including  copies  of  the  bills,  all  of  which  are  avail- 
able for  your  investigation  and  guidance  when  this  branch  of  the 
tariff  subject  is  under  consideration. 

I  regret  that  there  are  only  four  members  sitting  here,  of  the 
present  committee,  who  were  members  of  the  committee  at  the  time  of 
the  last  hearings  upon  this  subject,  and  only  three  members  are  now 
present  of  the  committee  who  were  on  the  committee  at  the  hearings 
m  1902  and  1903 ;  but  copies  have  been  kept  of  those  hearings,  and  I 
am  informed  that  they  are  accessible  for  the  use  of  this  committee, 
and  I  hope  that  they  may  be  filed  with  the  committee. 

The  Chairman,  ^ose  hearings  are  all  printed. 

Mr.  LovERiNG.  They  are  all  printed.  I  do  not  know  whether  it 
would  be  important  to  reprint  them ;  that  depends  on  how  many  copies 
are  left. 

The  Chairman.  Doubtless  the  members  of  the  committee  will  make 
themselves  familiar  with  those  other  hearings, 

Mr.  LovERiNG.  Briefly  summarized,  these  proposed  amendments 
are: 

First.  Provision  for  the  allowance  of  drawback  on  article  of  domes- 
tic manufacture,  made  in  whole  or  in  part  from  imported  duty-free 
materials  used  in  the  construction  and  equipment  of  A^essels  built  for 
foreign  account  and  ownership  and  for  the  loreign  trade.  It  has  been 
ruled  by  the  Treasury  Department  that  the  present  law  can  not  be  so 
construed  as  to  authorize  the  payment  of  drawback  under  such  condi- 
tions. On  page  162  of  the  printed  hearings  will  be  found  the  testi- 
mony of  Mr.  Edwin  A.  Cramp,  in  which  ne  included  the  following 
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decision  of  the  Treasury  Department  to  show  the  urgent  necessity  for 
the  amendment  desired  by  the  shipbuilding  industry  : 

Treasury  Department,  July  7,  1899. 
Gentlemen  :  Replying  to  your  inquiry  of  the  3d  instant,  whether  drawback 
under  section  30  of  the  act  of  July  24,  1897,  will  be  allowed  on  boiler  tubes  niar.u- 
factured  by  the  Shelby  Steel  Tube  Company,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  from  imported 
Swedish  billets  and  intended  to  be  used  in  the  construction  of  boilers  for  two 
Russian  battle  ships,  now  being  built  by  Messrs.  Cramp  &  Sons  Compimy,  of 
Philadelphia.  I  have  to  inform  you  that  no  drawback  of  duties  mder  section 
30  of  the  act  of  July  24,  1897,  can  be  allowed  on  the  boiler  tabes  in  question, 
as  the  use  thereof  in  the  construction  of  the  boilers  tor  the  battle  ships  referred 
to  can  not  be  considered  an  exportation  within  tike  meaning  of  section  30. 

Mr.  Cramp  then  called  attention  to  section  12  of  the  Dingley  Act, 
which  provides  for  the  importation,  free  of  duty,  of  all  materials  and 
articles  necessary  in  the  construction  of  vessels  built  in  the  United 
States  for  foreign  account  and  ownership  and  for  the  foreign  trade, 
on  which  he  comments  as  follows : 

Under  this  law  foreign  manufacturers  who  either  pay'no  duty  on  their  mate- 
rials, or  who  receive  a  drawback  on  the  exportation  of  their  goods  to  the  United 
States,  can  sell  to  American  shipbuilders  absolutely  free  of  duty,  while  domes- 
tic manufacturers  employing  American  labor,  who  are  comi^elled  to  import 
materials  from  abroad,  are  denied  a  refund  of  the  duties  thereon  when  their 
goods  are  sold  and  used  for  a  similar  purpose. 

This  is  a  serious  discrimination  against  American  labor,  American  manufac- 
turers, and  American  shipbuilders,  and  should  receive  immediate  consideration 
by  Congress. 

Mr.  Cramp  then  gave  a  partial  list  of  some  of  the  more  important 
articles  whicn  could  be  manufactured  as  cheaply  in  this  country  from 
imported  materials  and  used  by  American  manufacturers,  provided 
a  arawback  was  allowed,  which  included  steel  plates,  engines,  boilers, 
wire  cable  and  rigging,  bolts  and  nuts,  windlasses,  lead  pipe,  and 
various  kinds  of  machinery. 

Second.  Amendment  of  the  present  law  so  as  to  provide  for  the 
allowance  of  drawback  when  the  manufacturer  is  unable  to  positively 
identify  the  actual  material  used.  Under  existing  law  and  the  regu- 
lations of  the  Treasurj^  Department,  manufacturers  are  required  to 
swear  that  certain  specified  imported  materials  were  used  in  certain 
specified  exported  articles.  The  conditions  in  our  factories  which  this 
amendment  to  the  law  is  proposed  to  meet  are  described  on  page  192 
of  the  printed  hearings,  as  follows : 

The  imported  and  domestic  materials  are  used  in  manufacturing  processes 
at  the  same  time.  The  labor  and  exiK?nse  involved  in  keeping  these  materials 
separate  and  tracing  them  through  all  the  various  operations,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  state  imder  oath  that  they  form  the  whole  or  a  certain  percentage  of  the 
finished  articles  which  are  to  be  exiwrted,  is  frequently  so  great  as  to  discourage 
the  attempt  to  secure  foreign  orders.  The  manufacturer  can  swear  that  the 
foreign  material  was  used  in  making  a  certain  lot  of  goo<ls ;  he  can  swear  that 
the  articles  to  be  exported  were  a  jmrt  of  that  particular  lot  of  goods :  but  he 
can  not  swear  that  the  exportetl  articles  on  which  he  desires  to  collect  draw- 
back were  manufactured  either  in  whole  or  in  part  from  imported  material. 
The  finished  articles  in  his  warerooms  all  look  alike;  the  articles  made  from 
domestic  materials  are  worth  as  much  as  the  articles  made  from  foreign  mate- 
rials, but  he  is  unable  to  tell  one  from  the  other.  The  articles  which  he  exports 
may  or  may  not  contain  the  imi)orted  materials.  In  all  such  cases  he  only  asks 
that  the  Government  will  assume  that  the  imported  materials  are  in  the  ex- 
|K)rted  articles,  and  in  lieu  of  tlie  present  oath  of  identification  i»ermit  him  and 
his  foreman  to  swear  that  the  actual  materials  In  the  exiwrted  articles  are  equal 
In  kind,  quality,  and  productive,  effective,  or  mechanical  value  to  the  lmi)orted 
dutj'-paid  materials  on  which  his  claim  for  drawback  is  based. 
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I  am  confident  that  careful  investigation  of  the  reasons  set  forth 
in  the  printed  hearin2:s  for  this  amendment  will  convince  you  that  it 
may  be  safely  enacted  without  increasing  the  danger  from  fraud  on 
the  revenue. 

Third.  Provision  for  the  withdrawal  from  bonded  warehouse  free 
of  tax  and  duty  of  domestic  articles  subject  to  internal-revenue  tax 
and  foreign  articles  subject  to  customs  duties,  which  are  used  as  ship's 
stores  on  the  high  seas  by  vessels  clearing  for  foreign  ports.  Also 
the  allowance  of  drawback  on  articles  of  domestic  manufacture  made 
in  whole  or  in  part  from  dutiable  materials  when  consumed  as  ship's 
stores  on  the  high  seas.  I  am  informed  on  reliable  authority  that 
Spain  and  the  United  States  are  the  only  civilized  countries  which 
refuse  to  treat  as  exports  articles  sold  as  snip's  stores  to  vessels  clear- 
ing for  foreign  ports. 

Absolutely  nothing  can  be  gained  by  refusing  to  exempt  such  goods 
from  taxation,  for  tlie  reason  that  forei^  vessels  trading  with  the 
United  States  invariably  purchase  sufficient  stores  to  last  over  the 
return  voyage  imtil  a  port  is  reached  where  the  bonded  warehouse 
laws  perniit  withdrawals  for  ships'  use  free  of  duty  or  tax. 

It  is  asserted  that  at  the  present  time  domestic  products  subject  to 
internal-revenue  tax  are  exported  to  foreign  countries  free  of  tax, 
there  placed  in  bonded  warehouses  and  withdrawn  from  time  to  time 
free  of  duty  for  use  on  vessels  trading  with  the  United  States.  Since 
our  Government  is  powerless  to  derive  a  revenue  from  goods  con- 
sumed in  that  way  is  there  any  reason  why  we  should  decline  to 
permit  our  own  merchants  to  transact  the  business  ? 

The  enactment  of  this  amendment  will  create  a  new  business  for 
American  merchants  and  warehousemen  in  all  our  seaport  cities  from 
Seattle,  Wash.,  to  Portland,  Me.,  with  consequent  advantage  to 
American  labor  and  without  injury  to  a  single  domestic  interest. 

Fourth.  Provision  for  the  allowance  of  drawback  on  domestic  tax- 
paid  alcohol  when  exported  as  a  constituent  part  of  medicine,  per- 
fumery, flavoring  extracts,  etc. 

Our  internal-revenue  laws  make  no  provision  for  the  payment  of  a 
drawback  of  the  internal-revenue  tax  paid  on  alcohol  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  exported  articles.  Since,  however,  the  present  cus- 
toms-drawback law  allows  a  drawback  of  the  duties  paid  on  all  im- 
ported materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  exported  articles,  a 
number  of  manufacturers  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  have  for  several 
year  imported  alcohol  from  Germany  and  collected  a  draw^back  when 
used  as  a  constituent  part  of  the  exported  article. 

If  we  can  safely  allow  a  drawback  on  foreign  alcohol  on  which  the 
customs  duty  is  $1.75  per  proof  gallon,  it  is  absolutely  clear  that  no 
more  difficulty  would  be  experienced  in  allowing  a  drawback  on  do- 
mestic alcohol  on  which  the  internal-revenue  tax  is  $1.10  per  proof 
gallon,  so  that  the  administrative  difficulties  need  not  be  discussed. 
Neither  shall  I  do  more  than  refer  to  the  absurd  policy  of  allowing  a 
drawback  on  alcohol  made  by  foreign  distillers  by  refusing  to  extend 
a  similar  privilege  to  our  own  distillers. 

The  quantity  of  foreign  alcohol  imported  during  the  past  fiscal 
year  to  be  used  in  the  production  of  articles  intended  for  exporta- 
tion is  said  to  be  in  excess  of  250,000  proof  gallons. 
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Fifth.  Repeal  of  that  clause  in  the  drawback  law  (sec.  30  of  the 
Dingley  Act)  which  provides  for  the  retention  of  1  per  cent  of  the 
amount  of  drawback  payable. 

Perhaps  the  strongest  reason  which  can  be  urged  in  favor  of  the 
repeal  of  that  clause  is  that  it  would  place  American  manufacturers 
on  an  equal  footing  with  foreign  manufacturers  in  the  administra- 
tion of  that  part  of  our  tariff  system  relating  to  the  export  trade. 
As  previously  stated,  we  permit  the  withdrawal  of  foreign  merchan- 
dise from  bonded  warehouses  for  export  absolutely  free  of  duty,  and 
I  believe  it  has  been  repeatedly  shown  that  the  cost  of  maintaining 
a  bureau  in  the  various  custom-houses  to  perform  the  clerical  work 
incident  to  the  exportation  of  such  goods  is  far  in  excess  of  the  cost 
of  supervising  the  exportation  of  a  like  quantity  of  articles  of  domes- 
tic manufacture  on  which  drawback  is  claimed.  It  is  submitted  that 
we  should  accord  to  our  own  manufacturers  identical  privileges  with 
those  granted  foreign  manufacturers. 

In  conclusion  I  would  respectfully  refer  this  committee  to  the  re- 
marks on  this  subject  by  the  late  President  McKinley,  the  author  of 
the  present  drawback  law,  in  reporting  the  tariff  act  of  October  1, 
1890,  to  the  House.  (See  Congressional  Record,  p.  4247.)  Mr.  McKin- 
ley "s  concluding  words  on  this  branch  of  the  subject  at  that  time  were : 

It  completely,  if  the  provision  be  adopted,  disposes  of  what  has  sometimes 
seemed  to  be  an  almost  unanswerable  argument  tbat  has  been  presented  by 
our  friends  on  the  other  side,  that  if  we  only  had  free  raw  material  we  could 
g<9  out  and  capture  the  markets  of  the  world.  We  give  them  now  within  1  per 
cent  of  free  raw  material,  and  invite  them  to  go  out  and  capture  the  markets 
of  the  world. 

That  is  all  I  have  to  say  unless  there  are  some  questions. 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  that  you  say  that  1  per  cent  would  more 
than  pay  for  the  supervision. 

Mr.  LovERiNG.  I  so  understand  it. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  not  pay  in  addition  to  that  the  cost  of 
the  collection  of  that  money,  the  average  cost  of  collecting  the  reve- 
nue, would  it  ? 

Mr.  LovERiNG.  I  think  it  has  been  pronounced  an  immaterial  cost. 

The  Chairman.  Would  it  not  cost  more  than  1  per  cent  to  collect 
the  revenue,  the  customs  revenues? 

Mr.  Ix)VERiNG.  If  you  collect  the  revenue,  then  you  get  it,  but  if 
there  is  no  revenue  collected 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  would  have  to  collect  it  before  you  would  re- 
fund it? 

Mr.  LovERiNG.  Well,  you  have  otficers  enough  to  do  that  without 
any  extra  expense. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  that  was  done  to  reimburse  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  LovERiNG.  I  understand  that. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  reason  it  was  put  in  there.  My  idea  is 
that  it  is  not  enough  to  cover  the  necessary  cost  to  the  Government 
really,  instead  of  being  in  excess,  when  you  take  into  consideration  the 
collection  of  revenues  as  well  as  the  superintendence  and  the  transpor- 
tation afterwards,  in  order  to  decide  the  amount  of  drawback  to  be 
paid. 
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Mr.  LovERiNG.  My  information  from  the  department  was  that  it 
was  more  than  enouffh. 

Mr.  Underwood.  1  think  the  average  cost  of  collecting  customs 
revenues  is  something  over  2^  per  cent. 

Mr.  LovERiNG.  Even  if  it  were,  this  would  be  according  a  relief  to 
our  manufacturers  which  would  be  well  worth  the  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  think  it  is  2.58  per  cent  on  the  average. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  thought  it  was  nearly  3  per  cent. 

Mr.  Underwood.  It  is  probably  a  little  lower  than  that  in  New 
York. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Yes ;  that  is  the  most  advantageous  point,  but  it  is 
over  2  per  cent  even  there. 

STATEMENT   OF   MR.   JOHN   M.    PETERS,   SECRETARY    OF   THE 
NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  IMPORTERS,  NEW  YORE  CITY. 

Mr.  Peters.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
committee  briefly  to  one  or  two  features  of  the  customs  administrative 
act,  which  we  would  like  to  see  amended,  and  then  I  will  go  more 
specifically  and  at  length  into  the  matter,  in  a  brief. 

I  must  apologize  for  not  having  prepared  myself  in  advance  with 
a  brief,  but  the  time  at  my  disposal  has  not  permitted  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  file  your  brief,  if  you  desire  to  do  so, 
after  you  have  made  your  statement. 

Mr.  Peters.  I  simply  desire  to  practically  enter  an  appearance  in 
the  present  instance. 

The  first  section  which  we  desire  to  see  amended  is  section  7  of  the 
administrative  act  and  that  portion  of  it  which  applies  to  the  pen- 
alties.   The  law  now  reads: 

And  if  the  appraised  value  of  any  article  of  imported  merchandise,  subject 
to  an  ad  valorem  duty,  or  to  a  duty  based  upon  or  regulated  in  any  manner  by 
the  value  thereof,  shall  exceed  the  value  declared  in  the  entry,  there  shall  be 
levied,  collected,  and  paid,  in  addition  to  the  duties  imposed  by  law  on  such 
merchandise,  an  additional  duty  of  one  per  centum  of  the  total  appraised  value 
thereof  for  each  one  per  centum  that  such  appraised  value  exceeds  the  value 
declared  in  the  entry,  etc. 

The  law  of  1890,  which  was  the  original  customs  administrative 
act,  I  believe,  allowed  a  difference  between  the  invoiced  value  and 
the  appraised  value  of  10  per  cent.  I  noticed  that  Mr.  Wakeman 
alludea  to  that  feature  of  tne  law  of  1894.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact 
it  was  a  part  of  the  law  of  1890,  and  was  not  amended  or  changed 
until  the  present  act  was  passed  in  1897.  It  was  then  reduced  to  1 
per  cent. 

Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  and  a  matter  of  common  experience  in 
business,  it  will  be  clear  to  most  of  you  gentlemen,  I  thmk,  that  a 
difference  of  1  per  cent  between  actual  values  or  between  market 
values — ^what  may  be  declared  as  market  values — upon  any  day  upon 
almost  anjr  article*  of  merchandise — unless  it  be  an  article  which  lias 
a  fixed  price,  like  a  proprietary  article — is  an  absolute  commercial 
impossibility  and  almost  a  physical  impossibility. 

The  articles  of  merchandise  with  which  I  am  familiar,  I  am  sure  no 
two  men  would  agree  within  1  or  possibly  within  2^  per  cent  as  to 
their  market  value  on  any  given  date  or  at  any  given  time. 
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The  Chairman.  I  think  this  committee  has  reported  the  bill  mak- 
ing that  5  per  cent  instead  of  1  per  cent. 

Mr.  Peters.  It  has  been  reported? 

The  Chairman.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Peters.  Well,  then,  I  congratulate  the  committee  as  well  as  the 
importers. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  think  that  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  I  know  I  was  reluctant  to  grant  that,  but  I  finally 
consented  to  it. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  am  quite  positive  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  regard  it  as  too  great  a  temptation  to  the  honest 
importer  to  make  that  leeway  less,  and  I  have  been  told  if  it  was 
10  per  cent  it  was  wonderful  how  near  they  i^ould  come  to  10  per 
cent  in  the  undervaluation;  they  would  make  an  undervaluation  of 

9  per  cent,  9^  per  cent,  and  that  sort  of  thing.  Of  course  I  am  not 
attributing  any  dishonesty  to  them,  but  they  were  a  little  careless 
when  there  was  no  penalty  for  undervaluation  to  the  extent  of  10 
per  cent,  and  so  we  made  it  1  per  cent,  with  a  certain  penalty  up  to 

10  per  cent,  and  then  a  greater  penalty.  I  have  been  told  by  admin- 
istrative officers  that  that  worked  very  well,  and  that  the  importers 
have  been  able  to  guess  nearer  to  the  actual  value  of  their  goods 
than  they  were  when  there  was  10  per  cent  leeway  allowed. 

Mr.  Peters.  Well,  I  will  tell  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  without  desiring 
to  apologize  for  any  dishonest  importer,  I  think  you  will  find  that 
those  discrepancies  to  which  Mr.  Wakeman  alluded  this  morning, 
of  9}  per  cent,  and  so  on,  are  very  often  the  result  of  the  appraiser's 
desire  to  shield  an  importer  whom  he  believes  is  perfectly  honest 

The  Chairman.  It  may  likely  be  that  there  is  a  temptation  to  the 
appraiser  too;  I  am  not  sure  about  it. 

Mr.  Peters.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  temptation  about  it;  I 
think  that  in  most  of  those  cases  the  appraisers  find  the  declared 
value  is  honestly  stated,  and  if  there  id  a  difference  of  opinion  be- 
tween him  and  the  importer  he  hesitates  to  make  an  advance  which 
will  penalize  the  importer,  because  he  realizes  the  fact  that  the  im- 
porter is  not  at  all  dishonest. 

If  you  gentlemen  have  had  any  commercial  experience  in  that  line, 
you  know  how  absolutely  impossible  it  is  to  get  within  a  small  per- 
centage of  an  agreement  on  prices  on  almost  any  article,  and  for  that 
reason  I  feel  that  the  Government  is  not  being  wronged  any  by  allow- 
ing 5  per  cent  nor  is  the  margin  such  as  to  tempt  the  cupidity  of  an 
importer. 

You  will  notice  the  cases  Mr.  Wakeman  cited  this  morning  of 
fla^p*ant  attempts  to  avoid  payment  of  duties  were  on  a  scale  that 
entirely  eliminated  any  question  of  penalty ;  they  were  simply  a  ques- 
tion of  fraud  pure  and  simple;  they  were  questions  of  absolute  eva- 
sion. However,  if  that  has  all  been  acted  upon  by  the  committee,  it 
is  not  necessary  to  go  into  that  any  further. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  look  into  that  carefully.  I  think  we 
passed  a  bill  through  the  House  making  it  5  per  cent. 

Mr.  Peters.  The  next  clause  to  whicn  I  would  like  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  committee  is  section  19.  That  is,  whenever  merchandise 
is  subject  to  an  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty  the  duty  shall  be  assessed  upon 
tiie  actual  market  valuation  or  wholesale  price  of  such  merchandise, 
and  so  forth. 
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That  was  pretty  well  thrashed  out  this  morning  by  Mr.  Wakeman, 
but  unfortunately  he  and  I  do  not  entertain  the  same  views  on  the 
subject. 

The  Government  makes  a  practice  of  assessing  duty  upon  the  in- 
voice value  when  the  invoiced  value  is  higher  than  what  it  determines 
to  be  the  market  value.  When  the  market  value  is  the  higher  of  the 
two,  then  the  duty  is  assessed  upon  the  market  value. 

A  very  large  amount  of  imported  merchandise,  as  well  as  domestic 
merchandise,  is  sold  before  it  is  produced.  The  importer  is  obliged 
to  go  into  foreign  markets.  This  is  true  of  all  the  markets  of  the 
world,  but  it  is  conspicuously  true  of  the  markets  of  the  Far  East, 
where  their  produce  is  contracted  for  and  has  of  necessity  to  be  con- 
tracted for  by  the  importer  in  America  or  in  any  other  consuming 
country  long  in  advance  of  its  production. 

It  is  then  sold  by  him  in  advance  of  its  production  or  at  least  in 
advance  of  its  shipment  to  this  country. 

Many  of  those  materials  are  crude  materials  of  a  domestic  manu- 
facturer. The  domestic  manufacturer  must  supply  himself,  or  must 
be  assured  of  his  supply  of  those  materials,  before  he  can  begin  his 
work;  and  the  importer,  on  the  other  hand,  must  be  assured  of  his 
supply  before  he  can  begin  to  make  sales  here. 

ISow,  those  purchases  are  absolute  and  bona  fide  purchases.  The 
sales  here,  which,  as  I  say,  are  made  in  advance  of  the  importation  of 
goods,  are  bona  fide  sales,  and  the  importer  who  sells  those  goods  has 
no  redress  as  against  his  customer  in  the  event  of  any  change  in  price, 
but  yet  he  never  knows  what  his  goods  are  going  to  cost  him  until 
the  goods  have  been  imported  into  this  country  and  the  appraisers 
have  passed  upon  the  valuation  and  received  the  value  thereof. 

That  works  a  hardship,  and  while  the  elimination  of  that  hardship 
by  any  process  I  can  foresee  might  possiblj^  open  the  door  to  some 
fraud,  still  the  business  is  of  a  character  that  justifies  the  Government, 
it  seems  to  me,  in  taking  some  chance  upon  the  honesty  of  the  im- 
porter, especially  as  the  Government  has  constantly  hedged  itself  in 
by  its  appraisers  and  other  methods  to  prevent  undervaluations  and 
fraudulent  statements,  to  relieve  the  importer  of  this  unnecessary 
hardship,  or  at  least  of  this  hardship. 

The  Chairman.  I  can  see  where  the  hardship  comes  in  that  you 
speak  about  and  the  uncertainty  that  comes  in  about  the  price,  and  if 
you  will  point  out  to  me  any  way  in  which  the  Government  can  afford 
an  honest  valuation  of  goods,  so  that  the  duties  can  be  collected  alike 
on  all,  I  will  favor  the  amendment  you  suggest  in  regard  to  this. 

Mr.  Hiix.  Would  a  fixing  of  the  wholesale  value  here  be  of  any 
greater  hardship  than  that  which  you  have  just  spoken  of  if  under 
that  wholesale  value  so  fixed  here,  all  importers  paid  from  day  to  day 
a  uniform  duty  on  a  uniform  valuation? 

Mr.  Peters.  Well,  the  difference  between  a  wholesale  value  here 
and  the  actual  value  of  the  article  in  the  market  in  which  it  is  sold 
is  so  great  in  many  instances  that  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  the  sug- 
gestion you  make  is  a  practical  one. 

Mr.  ftiLL.  One  moment.  The  genius  who  buys  much  below  the 
market  in  Europe  and  imports  his  goods  on  the  basis  of  the  prices 
he  paid  gets  the  better  of  the  other  man  all  the  way  through,  does  he 
not? 

Mr.  Peters.  That  is  true,  sir. 
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Mr.  Hill.  But  if  it  was  a  uniform  value  here  he  would  get  just 
what  he  was  honestly  entitled  to,  the  benefit  of  his  skill ;  but  when  he 
came  to  pay  his  duties  they  would  pay  on  the  same  basis. 

Mr.  Peters.  That  would  at  least  give  us  the  benefit  of  uniformity ; 
but  unfortunately  there  are  many  of  these  crude  materials  imported 
which  practically  have  no  value  here.  Of  course  they  have  some 
value 

Mr.  Hill.  What  difference  does  it  make,  so  long  as  it  is  uniform 
to  everybody,  whether  it  ia  an  actual  value  or  an  arbitrary  value  t 

Mr.  Peters.  Well,  if  you  can  eliminate  the  uncertainty  so  an  im- 
porter could  say,  having  bought  these  goods  at  5  cents  a  pound,  I 
know  that  when  they  get  to  the  United  States  any  time  during  the 
year  1909  the  price  will  be  7  cents,  I  will  govern  myself  accordingly. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  have  the  uncertainty  now,  have  you  not? 

Mr.  Peters.  You  have  the  same  uncertainty 

Mr.  Hill.  You  have  the  certainty  in  the  other  case. 

Mr.  Peters.  I  do  not  think  you  can  do  it  by  that  process. 

The  Chairman.  The  other  uncertainty  troubles  me  more.  If  you 
will  eliminate  that  uncertainty  I  will  try  to  help  you  eliminate  yours. 

Mr.  Peters.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  what  we  suggest  by  way  of 
an  amendment,  and  it  seems  to  us — we  certainly  will  bow  to  you  gen- 
tlemen, who  have  had  more  experience  in  the  forming  of  laws  and 
watching  their  administration,  but  it  certainly  seems  that  this  ought 
to  be  an  improvement.    This  is  what  we  suggest: 

Sec.  19.  That  whenever  Imported  merchandise  is  subject  to  an  ad  valorem  rate 
of  duty,  or  to  a  duty  based  upon  or  regulated  in  any  manner  by  the  value 
thereof,  the  duty  shall  be  assessed  upon  the  actual  price  paid  for  such  mer- 
chandise; Buch  price  to  include  the  value  of  all  cartons,  cases,  crates,  boxesi 
sacks,  and  coverings  of  any  kind,  and  all  other  costs,  charges,  and  expenses  inci- 
dent  to  placing  the  merchandise  in  a  condition  packed  ready  for  shipment  to  the 
United  States :  Provided,  That  the  price  paid  shall  be  the  actual  market  value 
or  wholesale  price  for  such  merchandise  as  bought  and  sold  in  the  usual  whole- 
sale quantities  at  the  time  of  purchase  in  the  principal  markets  of  the  country 
from  whence  imported,  and  in  the  condition  hi  which  such  merchandise  is  there 
bought  and  sold  for  exportation  to  the  United  States,  or  consigned  to  the  United 
States  for  sale,  including  the  value  of  all  crates,  cartons,  cases,  boxes,  sacks, 
and  coverings  of  any  kind,  and  all  other  costs,  charges,  and  expenses  incident 
to  placing  the  merchandise  In  a  condition  packed  ready  for  shipment  to  the 
United  States.  If  there  be  used  for  covering  or  holding  imported  merchandise, 
whether  dutiable  or  free,  any  unusual  article  or  form,  designated  for  use  other- 
wise than  In  the  bona  fide  transportation  of  such  merchandise  to  the  United 
States,  additional  duty  shall  be  levied  and  collected  upon  such  material  or 
article  at  the  rate  to  which  the  same  would  be  subject  if  separately  imported : 
Provided  further.  That  the  word  "  value  "  or  "  actual  market  value  '*  whenever 
used  in  this  act,  or  in  any  law  relating  to  the  appraisement  of  imported  mer- 
diandise  shall  be  construed  to  mean  the  actual  market  value  or  wholesale  price 
BB  defined  in  this  section. 

That  is  what  we  propose.  At  the  present  time  you  levy  duty  upon 
the  wholesale  price  in  the  market  of  exportation  on  the  day  of  ex- 
portation. Is  it  not  just  as  easy  to  put  it  upon  the  price  in  the 
wholesale  market  on  the  day  of  purchase?  Is  it  not  just  as  easy  for 
an  importer  who  makes  a  contract  in  China,  if  you  please,  in  June 
of  this  year,  and  who  files  that  contract?  I  should  assume  that  that^ 
would  be  a  necessary  provision  of  the  law,  that  when  that  contract 
was  made  it  would  be  filed  just  as  clearance  papers  were  filed  at 
the  time  of  exportation:  that  it  should  be  filed  with  the  consul,  if 
you  please,  and  also  at  the  custom-houses  here,  and  that  the  fair- 
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ness  of  those  prices  on  the  day  on  which  the  contract  was  made 
should  be  determined  by  the  appraiser  on  the  basis  of  valuation. 

Is  not  that  as  easy  as  six  or  eight  months  hence  to  determine  the 
market  value  on  that  day  of  selling? 

The  Chaikman.  Suppose  the  price  goes  down  largely  before  it 
is  withdrawn  for  consumption,  would  you  make  him  pay  duty  on 
the  high  price? 

Mr.  Petebs.  You  pay  duty  on  the  actual  cost,  which  is  what  you 
ought  to  do  now.  Now,  if  the  market  goes  down,  you  pay  the  duty 
on  the  invoiced  price.  A  man  invoices  his  goods  now  presumably 
at  the  contract  price  except,  as  a  matter  of  security,  he  has  got  to 
advance  it  to  the  market  price  if  the  market  price  is  higher.  But  if 
the  market  price  is  lower  he  does  not  get  the  benefit  of  it. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  think  there  is  more  uniformity  between  the 
invoiced  price  and  the  market  price  if  fixed  on  the  day  of  purchase 
instead  of  the  day  of  shipment? 

Mr.  Peters.  At  that  time ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  seems  to  be  logical. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  In  other  words,  why  should  the  Government  be 

jarty  to  a  speculation  ? 

Mr.  Peters.  The  Government  is  not  a  party  to  a  speculation,  as  I 
see  it.  But  I  assume  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  aboriginal  who 
devised  a  protective  tarifi"  to  collect  a  duty  upon  the  actual  value  of 
the  goods.  The  question  is  what  the  actual  value  of  the  goods  is.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  price  that  a  man  actually  pays,  honestly  pays,  I 
mean— I  am  not  defending  any  fraudulent  "form  of  contract — ^and 
at  which  anyone  else  can  go  into  the  market  and  buy  an  equal 
quantity  of  goods,  assuming,  of  course,  that  he  is  an  equally  good 
bu^er,  IS  something  you  can  not  guard  against.  It  is  very  unfair — 
this  is  getting  beyond  what  this  committee  wants,  I  know,  but  as  an 
abstract  principle  it  is  very  unfair  to  make  the  purchases  of  the  poor- 
est buyer  the  standard  market  value  for  an  article. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  an  actual  case  of  a  hardship  of  that 
kind? 

Mr.  Peters.  Not  so  that  I  could  cite  them  personally  to  your  com- 
mittee.   I  am  familiar  in  a  general  way  with  a  great  many  cases. 

The  Chairman.  WTiat  was  the  dinerence  in  dollars  and  cents  in 
those  cases  you  do  laiow  of,  if  any? 

Mr.  Peters.  I  could  not  tell  you  any. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  trying  to  find  out  how  much  the  complaint 
amounted  to  in  dollars  and  cents. 

Mr.  Peters.  That  I  could  not  tell  you.  I  would  be  very  glad  in- 
deed to  look  up  specific  instances  and  furnish  them  to  you,  but  in 
my  own  personal  experience  it  has  not  happened,  because  I  have  not 
been  engaged  in  that  particular  line  of  importations,  but  I  simply 
know  oi  it  in  a  general  way. 

Now,  it  seems  to  us  that  if  some  such  form  could  be  adopted 
it  would  not  make  the  work  of  the  Government  any  more  difficult; 
it  would  be  as  easy  for  the  appraiser  to  determine  the  market  value 
on  the  day  of  purchase  as  on  the  day  of  exportation,  and  it  is  an 
absolute  necessity  that  a  man  should  buy  these  goods  months,  even, 
before  they  are  produced,  and  it  would  give  a  man  some  assurance 
as  to  what  his  goods  were  going  to  cost  him  when  they  come  here. 
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Now,  if  the  Government  would  not  be  hurt  in  any  way,  that  is  some- 
thing we  would  be  glad  to  recommend. 

There  is  a  further  clause,  section  23,  in  relation  to  damage.  No  dam- 
age allowance  is  now  made,  and  it  seems  to  us  that  that  is  an  unfair  po- 
sition; that  there  should  be — I  am  not  prepared  at  the  present  time  to 
make  any  specific  recommendation  as  to  what  the  minimum  rate  of 
damage  should  be,  but  we  will  assume  that  it  might  be  5  per  cent. 
That  would  be  fair.  That  is  done,  I  know,  in  the  Canadian  tariflF, 
although  just  what  their  basis  is  I  don't  know.  Where  goods  are 
damaged,  we  will  say,  to  the  extent  of  5  per  cent  or  more,  that  where 
the  ad  valorem  duty  is  collected  an  allowance  compensating  for  that 
should  be  made  in  the  valuation  of  the  goods,  but  I  have  no  specific 
recommendation  to  make  as  to  how  that  should  be  provided  for  in 
the  act,  but  I  will  take  great  pleasure 

The  Chairman.  The  same  subject  was  presented  before. 

Mr.  Peters.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  a  somewhat  different  case. 

Mr.  Peters.  There  are  many  cases,  of  course,  where  the  matter 
is  a  very  serious  one  to  the  importers. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  the  crockery  importers  raised  that  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  Peters.  Yes.  They,  have  absolute  breakage,  which  is  com- 
plete damage.  Many  other  goods  get  slight  damage,  as  compared 
with  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  afraid  they  are  not  as  much  embarrassed  in 
that  way  as  the  Government  is  in  trying  to  get  at  a  fair  valuation. 

Mr.  Peters.  I  do  not  believe  the  crockery  men  have  much  on  the 
Government.  I  think  the  Government  has  about  as  much  as  it  ought 
to  have  out  of  crockery.  I  do  not  know  very  much  about  the  crockery 
business,  except  that  I. have  met  and  talked  with  a  good  many  of 
those  people.  I  think  a  good  many  of  these  cases  of  alleged  under- 
valuation on  the  part  of  the  importers  are  actually  cases  of  overvalua- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Government.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  aver- 
age importer  is  as  bad  as  he  is  painted. 

Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Witness,  I  would  like  to  remark,  as  I  have  a  good 
deal  to  say  about  importers  myself,  that  nobody  believes  the  majority 
of  importers  are  dishonest. 

Mr.  Peters.  That  is  right,  I  think. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  what  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  get  a  whack  at  these 
fellows  that  swindle  the  Government  on  these  invoices. 

The  CiiAiRAiAN.  Every  honest  importer  should  be  with  us,  and  I  do 
not  doubt  that  they  are. 

Mr.  Peters.  They  are ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  remember  that  Marshall  Field  came  here  years 
ago  and  complained  that  he  could  not  import  kid  gloves;  and  that  he 
could  buy  them  cheaper  in  America.  Or  course,  he  did  not  come  in 
person,  but  his  manager  came.  He  said  they  could  buy  cheaper  in 
America,  duty  paid,  than  they  could  buy  in  large  quantities  in  France 
and  import  them  and  pay  the  duty.  If  *that  is  so,  there  is  undervalua- 
tion for  somebody. 

Mr.  Peters.  It  struck  me  this  morning  that  in  the  cases  cited  bv 
Mr.  Wakeman  every  one  of  those  instances  involved  collusion  with 
the  officer  of  the  Government. 
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The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know.  It  is  pretty  difficult  for  an  officer 
of  the  Government  to  find  out  what  the  price  is  in  Europe  on  many 
of  these  goods.  Importers  of  crockery  and  china  came  in  the  other 
day  and  claimed  they  could  not  be  proven  here,  to  establish  a  whole- 
sale market  value  in  this  country  oi  crockery — ^that  the  goods  varied 
so  that  it  was  impossible  to  establish  a  market  value  here.  And  when 
you  take  it  abroad,  where  you  can  not  swear  a  witness,  where  you 
can  not  have  him  confronted  by  the  examiner,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing,  the  difficulties  are  multiplied.  If  that  is  so,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  imagine  any  connivance  by  the  appraiser.  It  is  all  in  the  hands 
of  the  men  who  are  paying  the  duties,  or  largely  so. 

Mr.  Peters.  In  these  cases  that  he  cited,  clearly  there  was  con- 
nivance there. 

Mr.  Clark.  There  is  no  question  on  earth  about  that  examiner 
being  in  with  them. 

The  Chairman.  No  ;  not  in  that  case. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  the  plan  suggested  by  Mr.  Chairman  Payne  of  get- 
ting a  valuation  on  the  imports  after  they  get  over  here  should  be 
adopted,  then  it  would  make  the  prosecution  of  the  swindlers  so 
much  easier  than  it  is  now  that  there  is  no  comparison  between  the 
two  cases.  In  that  instance  the  witnesses  would  be  American  wit- 
nesses, where  you  could  serve  them  with  a  subpoena  and  make  them 
come  into  court  and  tell  the  truth,  or  make  them  come  into  court,  at 
any  rate. 

Mr.  Peters.  I  do  not  quite  understand  that  suggestion  of  yours, 
but  is  it  that  the  price  on  the  imported  goods  in  the  American  market 
shall  be  the  basis  of  valuation,  and  not  the  general  market  price? 

The  Chairman.  The  wholesale  price. 

Mr.  Peters.  I  think  there  is  a  provision  in  the  British  tariff,  or 
some  tariff,  that  if  the  assessed  valuation  on  an  imported  article  is 
•unsatisfactory  to  the  importer  he  shall  signify  his  willingness  to 
sell  his  goods  at  the  price  at  which  he  enters  them,  or  something  of 
that  sort.    Is  there  not  such  a  law? 

The  Chairman.  I  did  not  hear  you. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  do  not  know.  He  said  that  he  thought  there  was  a 
provision  in  the  British  laws  to  the  effect  that  if  there  is  any  dispute 
as  to  the  valuation  that  the  importer  should  be  required  to  sell  his 
goods  at  the  price  the  invoice  showed,  plus  a  profit,  I  guess. 

The  Chairman.  There  may  be,  but  we  can  not  put  that  into  our 
law. 

Mr.  Clark.  No ;  but  if  your  idea  could  be  embodied  into  law,  and 
if  it  were  possible  to  execute  the  law  after  it  was  embodied  in  it,  I 
would  be  cheerfully  in  favor  of  it,  and  think  it  the  best  thing  the 
committee  had  done  for  a  long  time. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  trying  to  determine  in  my  own  mind  whether 
it  is  practical. 

Mr.  Peters.  One  thing  that  I  have  not  yet  suggested  is  that  the 
witness  who  has  the  facts  in  his  possession  is  across  the  sea,  and  that 
process  will  not  bring  him  into  court. 

The  Chairman.  We  can  not  compel  him  to  take  oath  over  there; 
and  if  he  does  it  is  ultra  vires.  He  can  not  be  punished  under  the 
foreign  law.    If  we  got  him  here  we  could  punish  him. 

Mr.  Peters.  This  suggestion  of  the  chairman's  is  so  new  that  I  do 
not  think  it  has  ever  been  considered  bj''  the  importers. 
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The  Chairman.  Yes;  I  was  informed  by  a  letter,  last  night,  that 
Colonel  Kissner,  whom  you  no  donbt  knaw — one  of  the  general  ap- 
praisers and  perhaps  one  of  the  gi'eatest.  experts  we  have  ever  had 
m  this  country  on  tariff  matters— wrote  an  article  upon  the  subject 
in  1883  (and  I  am  hunting  for  the  article  now  and  hope  to  get  it),  in 
which  he  advocated  that  idea;  and  the  Assistant  Secretary,  Mr. 
Reynolds,  has  advocated  it.  It  is  not  entirely  new,  although  it  has 
been  brought  forward  more  prominently  in  the  last  six  months. 
Several  people  claim  to  be  the  author  of  it,  but  I  do  not.  It  was 
suggested  to  me  by  somebodv  else,  but  I  have  been  trying  ever  since 
I  heard  of  it  to  see  if  we  could  not  work  something  out  of  it.  I  have 
got  what  information  I  could  on  the  subject  from  any  men  who 
favored  it,  and  I  have  tried  to  find  out  what  objections  there  were 
to  it.  I  asked  the  importers  of  crockery  the  other  day,  and  they  did 
not  seem  to  think  it  would  do  at  all.  1  suggested  that  if  it  was  done 
on  crockery,  instead  of  the  60  per  cent  ad  valorem  we  could  reduce 
the  duty  to  36  per  cent  ad  valorem  in  this  country ;  and  they  shook 
their  heads.    I  do  not  know  why. 

Mr.  Hill.  Is  it  not  entirely  possible  that  to-morrow  in  the  port  of 
New  York  sugar  will  be  landed  by  different  parties  of  uniform 
quality  and  yet  at  differing  valuations  under  our  present  law  ? 

Mr.  Petisrb.  Unquestionably. 

Mr.  Hill.  Some  system  would  certainly  be  an  improvement  by 
which  they  all  sailed  into  the  port  of  New  i  ork  to-morrow  and  for  the 
twenty-four  hours  of  to-morrow  paid  a  uniform  duty.  I  mean 
equal  as  between  each  other,  regardless  of  what  they  paid  for  it  a 
year  ago,  or  whether  they  bought  it  on  the  market  to-morrow. 

Mr.  Peters.  Does  not  a  specific  duty  accomplish  that? 

Mr.  Calderhead.  In  other  words,  would  it  not  be  better  to  have  an 
international  trust  on  price? 

Mr.  Peters.  A  specific  duty  on  all  articles  would  accomplish  that, 
would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Hill.  Yes ;  I  did  not  think  about  the  specific  duty.  I  simply 
cited  that  as  an  illustration,  supposing  that  it  was  an  ad  valorem  duty. 

The  Chairman.  As  it  was  under  the  Wilson  bill. 

Mr.  Hill.  Yes.  Is  it  not  more  difficult  to  fix  a  valuation  for  all  the 
men  who  import  to-morrow,  as  the  appraisers  have  to  do,  than  it  is 
to  fix  it  for  one  of  them 

Mr.  Peters.  No  ;  I  do  not  think  it  is. 

Mr.  HilL.  And  then  fix  another  for  another  importer,  and  another 
for  another,  based  on  some  transaction  that  occurred  a  year  ago  by 
which  the  goods  were  bought  under  a  special  contract?  That  value 
has  to  be  fixed,  does  it  not,  to-morrow,  on  that  importation  being 
made  ? 

Mr.  Peters.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  how  far  that  would  affect 
the  interests  of  the  importers,  because  1  do  not  know  what  relation 
the  duty  bears  to  the  cost  price  of  many  articles  of  merchandise. 

Mr.  Hill.  Is  it  not  true,  within  your  knowledge  also,  that  this  state 
of  affairs  exists?  That  on  the  same  day  one  valuation  will  be  made 
in  Boston,  another  in  New  York,  another  in  Philadelphia,  another 
in  New  Orleans,  and  another  in  each  port,  on  the  same  quality  of 
goods  coming  in  on  the  same  day  ? 

Mr.  Peters.  I  believe,  from  all  I  know  on  the  subject,  that  that 
is  true. 
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Mr.  Hill.  Would  it  not  be  an  improvement  if  some  central  body 
could  fix  that  valuation  for  all  those  ports,  for  that  particular  day  ? 

Mr.  Peters.  That  is  a  most  unfortunate  feature  in  the  administra- 
tion of  our  customs  laws  to-day — the  irregularities  in  administration 
at  the  different  ports.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that.  All  appraisers 
do  not  agree,  and  there  is  no  question  but  that  goods  get  through  at 
certain  ports  where  more  or  less  favoritism  is  sliown  that  would  not 
get  through  at  other  ports  where  there  is  a  strictly  impartial  ad- 
ministration. 

Mr.  Hill.  And,  of  course,  that  gives  an  advantage. 

Mr.  Peters.  Undoubtedly.    There  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

Mr.  Hill.  And  an  unfair  advantage.    ^ 

Mr.  Peters.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  AVhat  effect  would  that  have  on  the  right  of  free 
contract  ?  One  buyer  has  a  right  to  buy  at  the  best  price  he  can  make, 
and  another  at  the  best  price  he  can  make. 

Mr.  Peters.  It  would  not  affect  it  any  more  than  it  is  affected  now. 
So  far  as  the  price  paid  by  the  buver  is  concerned,  the  Government 
ignores  that,  as  I  stated  before,  unless  it  is  higher  than  the  Govern- 
ment thinks  the  market  value  is.  Then  the  Government  takes  the 
difference.  It  is  a  case  of  "  heads  I  win  and  tails  you  lose  "  every 
time.    It  would  make  no  difference,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  on  that  point. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  not  this  where  the  difBculty  of  this  proposition 
would  come  in?  If  you  are  importing  laces,  say,  and  you  make  a 
contract  to  sell  those  laces  in  this  country  at  a  certain  price,  you  would 
know  about  what  the  duty  is  going  to  be  fixed  at  when  you  buy  those 
laces  abroad,  and  would  know  whether  you  can  fill  your  contract  with- 
out a  loss,  even  if  it  is  to  be  fixed  at  the  date  of  shipment ;  but  if  the 
valuation  of  your  goods  is  to  be  fixed  after  they  land  in  this  country, 
an  American  valuation  of  which  you  know  nothing,  you  have  to  have 
a  very  broad  margin  of  profit  in  order  to  insure  against  an  absolute 
loss  have  you  not? 

Mr.  Peters.  Unless  your  experience  had  shown  what  that  variation 
would  be,  so  that  you  could  calculate  on  it. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  comes  down  to  the  proposition,  then,  that 
if  your  competitor  in  business  has  imported  a  lot  of  lace  goods  into 
this  country,  and  has  got  it  in  on  a  reasonably  low  valuation,  and  he 
know^s  you  have  a  shipment  coming,  it  fs  to  his  interest  to  put  up  the 
American  market  and  ruin  you  ? 

Mr.  Peters.  That  is  a  sure  thing.  ' 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  would  not  that  make  those  difficulties  almost 
impossible  to  handle? 

Mr.  Peters.  I  should  think  there  is  no  question  about  that. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Every  commodity  that  is  sold  has  a  basis  of  sale. 
It  is  either  sold  by  the  yard  or  by  the  ton  or  by  weight,  and  if  the 
committee  went  into  it  lar  enough,  is  it  not  practical  to  put  almost 
evervthing  on  the  basis  of  a  specific  duty  instead  of  an  ad  valorem 
duty? 

Mr.  Peters.  A  specific  duty  is  unquestionably  the  fairest  and  most 
economical  and  the  easiest  to  collect.  The  only  objection  to  a  specific 
duty  is  that  unless  it  is  changed  more  frequently  than  our  tariff 
changes  have  occurred  in  the  past,  with  perhaps  one  or  two  exceptions, 
what  is  a  fair  ad  valorem  rate  on  a  specific  basis  to-day  may  be  a  very 
unfair  one  to-morrow  by  reason  of  fluctuations  in  prices.    But  if  you 
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had  a  tariff  enacted,  for  instance — and  I  am  not  arguing  for  a  tariff 
now,  heaven  knows 

Mr.  Underwood.  Suppose  it  were  suggested  that  this  committee 
met  once  every  year 

Mr.  Peters.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  considered  bills,  instead  of  considering  them 
every  ten  years? 

Mr.  Peters.  If  you  did  that,  it  would  seem  to  me  to  be  an  ideal 
tariff  arrangement. 

Mr.  Gaines.  But  with  a  specific  duty,  would  not  we  be  constantly 
criticised  on  the  ground  that  the  rate  of  taxation  was  greater  on  the 
cheaper  articles  that  the  poorer  people  use  than  on  the  more  expen- 
sive ones? 

Mr.  Peters.  You  would  not  have  a  uniform  specific  duty,  I  take 
it,  of  course.  You  would  have  a  specific  duty  arranged  for  one  arti- 
cle— it  might  be  1  cent  a  pound  on  one  thing  and  10  cents  a  pound 
on  another. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  would  have  a  specific  duty  arranged  for 
each  article,  of  course. 

Mr.  Gaines.  A  specific  duty  for  every  yard  of  every  kind  of  cotton 
cloth,  for  instance? 

Mr.  Peters.  Yes.  You  have  it  to  a  large  extent  now.  It  would 
be,  perhaps,  a  little  more  complicated  in  the  first  instance.  I  do  not 
say  that  it  would  be  very  much  more,  but  possibly  a  little  more  com- 
phcated.  It  is  furnishing  a  specific  rate,  with  ad  valorem  reference 
to  the  actual  value.    That  is,  if  it  is  your  principle 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  You  would  have  a  tariff  bill  as  large  as  an  una- 
bridged dictionary. 

Mr.  Peters.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  very  difficult.  So  far  as 
any  criticism  would  be  concerned,  if  vou  gentlemen  are  criticised  any 
more  than  you  are  now,  I  am  sorry  for  you. 

Mr.  Gaines.  My  point  is  this:  I  do  not  so  much  object  to  the 
criticism  as  I  want  to  avoid  any  just  ground  for  criticism.  We 
expect  to  be  criticised. 

Mr.  Peters.  From  my  conversation  with  the  importers  generally, 
and  with  merchants  generally,  whether  importers  or  manufacturers, 
I  believe  the  popular  sentiment  is  in  favor  of  a  specific  rate  of  duty. 
I  believe  everybody  recognizes  it  as  the  simplest,  and  so  far  as  I 
can  see  it  utterly  eliminates  chances  for  fraud,  except  as  Mr.  Wake- 
man  stated,  where  weights  and  measures  are  concerned. 

Mr.  Bontnge.  Would  there  not  still  be  opportunities  for  wide  dif- 
ferences as  to  the  classification  of  an  article,  and  as  to  whether  it 
came  within  one  class  or  another,  respecting  the  rate? 

Mr.  Peters.  I  presume  there  would  be  some  of  those  difficulties; 
yes,  sir.  I  guess  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  get  up  a  tariff  and  make 
it  so  specifically  clear  that  you  will  not  have  differences.  You  have 
to  have  appraisers. 

There  is  just  one  point  outside  of  the  recommendations  that  I  have 
made  that  I  would  like  to  allude  to  that  was  brought  up  by  Mr.  Lov- 
ering  in  his  advocacy  of  a  change  in  the  drawback  clause.  I  had  the 
honor  of  appearing  before  this  committee  some  years  ago  when  Mr. 
Lovering's  bill  was  under  consideration.  I  refer  to  that  question  of 
1  per  cent.  If  you  gentlemen  recall  the  fact  you  do  not  charge  the 
foreign  merchant  or  the  importer  who  enters  his  goods  in  bond  and 
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then  reexports  them  from  bond.  You  do  not  charge  him  any  1  per 
cent  for  doing  that  business,  and  you  have  been  to  just  the  same  ex- 
pense, or  practically  to  the  same  bookkeeping  expense  and  all  the 
other  expenses,  in  caring  for  his  merchandise  and  accounting  for  it 
that  you  have  in  the  case  of  a  man  who  withdraws  his  goods  from 
consumption,  pays  a  duty,  and  then  reexports  them ;  so  that  if  1  per 
cent  or  2  per  cent  or  any  other  charge  is  fair  as  against  the  domestic 
tnanufacturer  who  has  availed  himself  of  the  drawback  clause,  it  is 
equally  fair  against  the  merchant  who  simply  utilizes  the  bonded 
warehouses.  J&id  while  I  admit  that  there  is  some  expense  involved, 
the  fact  that  it  has  been  waived  in  the  case  of  the  bonded  warehouses 
would  seem  to  me  to  be  a  fair  precedent  for  waiving  it  in  the  case  of 
the  domestic  manufacturer. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  you  to  consider  this  question,  if  you  will, 
and  furnish  the  committee  with  such  observations  as  may  occur  to 
you  in  a  brief  to  be  filed  with  it :  Whether  we  shall  not  incorporate 
in  the  law  that  "  the  value  at  which  the  duty  shall  be  paid  on  such 
merchandise — ^that  is,  imported  merchandise — shall  not  be  le&s  than 
the  wholesale  price."  I  am  quoting  now  the  end  of  section  11,  so  that 
you  need  not  write  it  out.  "  Shall  not  be  less  than  the  wholesale 
price  at  which  such  or  similar  merchandise  is  sold  or  offered  for  sale 
m  the  United  States,  due  allowance  being  made  for  estimated  duties 
thereon,  the  cost  of  transportation,  insurance,  and  other  necessary 
expenses  from  the  place  of  shipment  to  the  United  States,  and  a 
reasonable  commission,  if  any,  to  be  paid,  not  exceeding  6  per  cent." 
If  we  put  that  in  the  law,  and  say  that  the  value  should  not  be  any 
less  than  the  value  determined  in  such  manner,  by  the  wholesale 
price  in  the  United  States,  would  that  work  injustice  to  any  person 
except  a  dishonest  importer,  and  would  it  not  go  a  long  way  in 
curing  this  evil  ? 

Mr.  Hill.  I  believe  it  would. 

Mr.  Peters.  It  would  seem  to  me,  offhand,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
there  is  not  very  much  allowance  made  there  for  profit.  You  have 
simply  covered  transportation  expenses,  insurance,  and  allowed  6  per 
cent  commission. 

Mr.  Hill.  Whsit  difference  does  it  make,  if  it  is  all  alike  to  every- 
body, whether  it  makes  any  allowance  for  profit? 

Mr.  Peters.  I  do  not  know  that  it  makes  any  difference,  but  I  am 
not  quick  enough  a  thinker  to  answer  that  right  off. 

The  Chairman.  The  question  of  the  profit  is  the  evil  of  the  whole 
thing.  When  you  get  the  valuation  down,  the  profit  is  big,  and  when 
the  valuation  is  raised  it  is  not  so  large. 

Mr.  Peters.  You  would  expect  a  man  to  get  over  6  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  It  makes  it  uniform  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  Peters.  I  do  not  know  how  it  would  work  out.  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  answer  that,  because  I  can  not  think  fast  enough.  I  would 
want  to  figure  it  out. 

The  Chairman.  I  should  not  wonder  if  something  could  be  figured 
out  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Peters.  I  will  take  great  pleasure  in  working  it  out  if  I  can.  I 
appreciate  your  courtesy,  and  thank  you  for  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  find  out  what  objections  there  are  to  it. 
That  is  the  reason  I  asked  you  about  it.  We  welcome  any  suggestions 
on  the  subject;  but  I  want  to  know  the  objections  to  it. 

Mr.  Peters.  All  right.    I  will  look  for  objections. 
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STATEMEirr  OF  DB.  CHARI£S  F.  KcCANN,  OF.  LAKE  dTT,  FLA. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  McCann,  what  subject  do  you  want  to  talk 
about? 

Doctor  McCann.  Sea-island  cotton. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  we  will  hear  you  briefly  on  that.  We  have 
heard  a  good  deal  about  it.    How  much  time  do  you  want? 

Doctor  McCann.  I  do  not  want  very  long;  just  a  few  minutes. 

The  CHAiR3f  AN.  You  may  proceed. 

Doctor  McCann.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  here  in  the  interest  of  the 
sea-island  cotton  growers  of  Florida,  asking  a  duty  on  sea-island 
cotton.  These  people  are  in  a  deplorable  condition  in  the  sea-island 
cotton  region.  The  average  farmer  down  there  raises  from  6  to  10 
acres  of  sea-island  cotton.  That  is  his  money  crop.  He  makes  from 
a  bale  to  three  bales  of  cotton  in  a  season.  That  is  the  average  crop 
of  the  farmer  of  the  sea-island  cotton  growing  country.  With  75 
per  cent  of  these  farmers  that  is  the  average  crop.  Now,  these 
farmers,  in  order  to  get  this  cotton  crop,  have  U)  go  to  what  is  called 
the  supply  man,  and  mortgage  their  mule  and  their  farm  to  get  sup- 
plies to  raise  that  cotton.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  when  the  cotton 
IS  gathered  and  produced  and  delivered  to  this  supply  man,  they  have 
UBed  up  the  entire  crop  and  they  have  nothing  left.  That  is  the  entire 
money  that  they  have  got. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  questions?    That  is  all,  I  think. 

Doctor  McCann.  I  tried  this  cotton  business  myself 

The  Chairman.  How  is  that? 

Doctor  McCann.  I  say  I  tried  this  cotton  business  irfyself.  I  had 
10  acres  of  cotton  planted  one  year  and  fertilized.  I  hired  the  work 
done,  and  on  10  acres  of  land  I  raised  2  bales  of  cotton.  That  cQtton 
cost  me  $172  for  two  bales  of  cotton.  I  sold  that  cotton  for  $160 — 
the  two  bales.  There  are  400  pounds  to  the  bale.  I  produced  that 
cotton  at  a  money  loss  to  me  of  about  $12,  after  paying  out  all  the 
expenses. 

Mr.  Clark.  Are  you  a  practicing  physician? 

Doctor  McCann.  No,  sir.    I  have  been. 

Mr.  Clark.  Are  you  a  fanner  ? 

Doctor  McCann.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  was  a  case  of  the  doctor  supporting  the  farmer,  was 
it  not  ? 

Doctor  McCann.  No,  sir;  I  am  not  practicing  medicine.  I  will 
say  that  I  was  born  north  of  the  Mason  and  Dixon  line.  My  home 
is  in  Ohio,,  but  I  live  in  Florida. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  do  not  see  that  that  makes  you  any  better  than  if 
you  had  been  bom  south  of  the  Mason  and  Dixon  line. 

Doctor  McCann.  It  does  not  make  any  difference  where  I  was 
bom ;  but  I  can  not  raise  cotton  in  Florida 

Mr.  Ci-\rk.  The  truth  is,  is  it  not,  that  you  did  not  know  how? 

Doctor  McCann.  I  do  not  know  how,  but  I  have  been  in  touch 
with  that  business  for  years  for  the  Florida  Central  and  Peninsular 
Railroad,  and  I  have  had  experience  enough  to  know,  taking  people 
to  Florida,  that  a  man  raised  north  of  the  Mason  and  Dixon  line  can 
not  raise  cotton  in  Florida  and  make  a  living. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  expect  that  is  true.     They  do  not  know  how. 
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Doctor  McCann.  The  men  down  there  do  not  know  how,  either. 
They  can  not  raise  sea-island  cotton  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  a  living 
and  support  their  families. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know  Mr.  Bates,  Attorney-General  under  Mr.  Lin- 
coln, had  a  fine  farm  in  my  district,  and  he  always  said  that  Lawyer 
Bates  supported  Farmer  Bates.  I  have  nearly  always  found  that  to 
be  the  case  when  lawyers  and  doctors  go  to  farming. 

Doctor  McCann.  I  do  not  depend  on  the  practice  of  medicine  for 
my  living. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  other  questions?  That  is  all. 
Doctor. 

Doctor  McCann.  All  right.    Thank  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  UB.  OOKDON  S.  HOESE,  OF  DETBOIT,  MICH. 


Mr.  Morse.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee 

The  Chairman.  You  want  to  talk  on  the  tariff  on  goods  going 
from  the  United  States  to  the  Philippine  Islands? 

Mr.  Morse.  On  one  particular  line  of  goods;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Pou.  Will  you  speak  a  little  louder? 

The  Chairman^  What  is  your  line? 

Mr.  Morse.  Marine  engines — gasoline  marine  engines. 

Mr.  Pou.  Will  you  give  your  name  and  your  address? 

Mr.  Morse.  Gordon  S.  Morse,  Detroit,  Mich. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed,  Mr.  Morse. 

Mr.  Morse.  Referring  to  the  Philippine  tariff  revision  law  of 
1905,  page  40,  section  243;  page  40,  section  267,  and  also  page  10, 
section  10  A,  I  desire  to  say  that  I  am  the  export  sales  manager  of 
the  Gray  Motor  Company,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  the  largest  manu- 
facfUrers  in  the  United  States  of  a  certain  type  of  gasoline  marine 
motor.  I  am  also  representing  here  a  dozen  or  so  of  the'  other  manu- 
facturers of  marine  engines  employing  gasoline  as  fuel,  all  of  which 
companies  are  interested  in  selling  their  product  in  the  Philippine 
Islands.  Very  briefly  I  wish  to  conduct  your  attention  to  the  con- 
sideration of  a  very  unfortunate  phase  of  the  Philippine  situation 
concerning  the  present  tariff  arrangement  and  its  effect  upon  our 
efforts  to  introduce  the  product  of  our  shops  into  Philippine  mar- 
kets and  the  very  distinct  loss  those  living  in  the  islands  are  suffering 
as  a  result  of  the  operation  of  this  tariff.  Owing  to  the  peculiar  char^ 
acter  of  the  islands  there  is  no  place  under  the  American  flag,  from  a 
geodetic  standpoint,  so  perfectly  adapted  to  the  employment  of  the 
motor  boats  for  commercial  purposes,  and  being  an  archipelago  all 
intercourse  between  the  islands  is  accomplished  by  means  of  boats, 
and  where  the  more  rapidly  distance  is  overcome  and  the  more 
abundant  available  means  for  reducing  time  required  in  transporta- 
tion results  in  more  rapid  progress  and  in  more  quickly  establishing 
closer  social  and  commercial  relations. 

As  a  factor  in  the  bringing  about  of  all  this  and  facilitating  the 
development  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  territory,  the  power  boat 
is  bound  to  attract  considerable  attention  in  the  future  if  given  an 
opportunity  to  work  out,  as  it  has  in  other  localities,  its  intended 
purpose. 

The  rivers  reach  into  the  heart  of  the  richest  portion  of  the  islands, 
where  agricultural  and  mineral  possibilities  are  awaiting  cultivation 
and  development. 
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These  rivers  are  shallow,  prohibiting  for  more  than  a  short  dis- 
tance the  use  of  steamboats  of  even  the  smallest  type,  whidt,  with 
their  limited  siipplv  of  fuel  and  little  room  for  cargo,  nave  never  been 
used  successfully  for  the  purpose  of  moving  their  product  from  the 
fruit  belts. 

The  present  practice  of  using  native  boatmen  is  slow,  and  as  the 
American  idea  obtains  and  American  methods  succeed  in  other  de- 

?artments,  the  man  power  mtist  give  way,  as  it  has  in  Porto  Rico, 
luba,  and  Mexico,  to  modern  motor  craft ;  there  this  means  of  navi- 
gation is  employed  by  the  fruit  companies  in  bringing  down  to  ports 
of  shipping  the  products  of  the  interior.  Greater  quantities  are 
moved  more  expeditiously  at  an  insignificant  cost. 

I  am  interested  only  in  developing  trade  relations  beyond  the  bor- 
ders of  the  United  States.  It  is  my  business  to  avail  myself  of  the 
use  of  every  source  of  information ;  to  study  the  requirements  and  to 
supply  the  needs  of  new  fields  under  development. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  say,  Mr.  Morse,  that  if  this  committee 
should  take  up  the  question  of  goods  going  to  the  Philippine  Islands 
from  the  United  States,  they  probably  would  follow  the  lines  of  the 
bill  already  reported  in  the  last  Congress,  passed  through  the  House 
by  almost  unanimous  vote,  or  by  a  very  large  vote,  making  those 
goods  free  after  the  end  of  the  ten  years  of  the  Spanish  treaty — ^goods 
going  from  the  United  States  into  the  islands,  as  well  as  goods 
coming  this  way.  If  we  take  up  the  subject  at  all,  I  presume  the 
committee  would  not  change  their  minds  on  that  proposition,  and  if 
you  would  be  content  with  filing  your  brief  to  be  printed  in  the 
record,  where  it  can  be  referred  to,  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to 
read  it. 

Mr.  Morse.  What  I  am  after  is  a  protective  tariff. 

The  Chairman.  You  want  a  protective  tariff? 

Mr.  Morse.  Yes;  on  goods  going  into  the  Philippine  Islands  from 
Germany,  France,  and  England. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  the  subject  of  the  tariff  on  goods  going 
into  the  islands  might  be  considered  in  the  same  connection.  We  wiU 
hear  you  on  that  if  you  want  to  read  your  brief,  or  you  can  print  it, 
as  you  desire. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Is  this  for  the  good  of  the  Filipinos? 

Mr.  Morse.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  want  to  put  up  the  price  of  the  commodities 
for  them  so  as  to  increase  their  general  comfort  ? 

Mr*.  Morse.  Yes,  sir;  and  to  give  them  the  benefit 

The  Chairman.  Proceed,  ana  reiad  your  brief. 

Mr.  Morse.  I  have  investigated  very  carefully  at  long  range  con- 
ditions in  the  Philippine  Islands,  and!  I  know  positiveiv  that  with 
the  present  tariff  eliminated  from  the  consideration,  making  it  con- 
sistent for  us  to  send  our  commercial  representatives  there,  we  could 
sell  in  the  next  few  years  several  thousands  of  our  motors  to  be  used 
for  the  same  commercial  purposes  for  which  they  have  been  adopted 
in  our  contiguous  territory. 

The  result  of  the  introduction  and  use  of  motor  boats  capable  of 
developing  8  or  10  miles  an  hour  at  little  expense  as  compared  with 
the  native  bateau  now  in  use,  the  speed  of  which  averages  2  to  3  miles 
per  hour,  is  very  apparent. 
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The  ratio  of  actual  business  from  inquiries  received  is  1  order 
from  57  inquiries. 

The  representative  cities  and  towns  from  which  we  have  had  re- 
quests for  information  thftt  would  indicate  on  the  part  of  the  in- 
quirer an  interest  and  desire  to  apply  the  gasoline  engine  to  his  use 
numbered,  in  1908,  26. 

Now,  these  inquiries,  which  we  call  prospective  business,  cost  us 
thousands  of  dollars,  and  we  are  prevented  rrom  enjoying  remunera- 
tive returns  in  the  way  of  a  large  volume  of  business  through  the 
action  of  the  import  duty  on  the  gasoline  marine  engine,  an  article 
of  common  use. 

The  evidence  we  have  in  our  current  files  leaves  no  doubt  concerning 
the  correctness  of  the  foregoing  statement.  Three  specimen  para- 
graphs will  serve  to  show  how  directly  the  matter  may  be  traced : 

First.  As  evidenced  by  the  sales  of  the  companies  now  in  the  field 
(referring  to  European  builders),  I  believe  there  is  a  good  opening 
for  motors  in  this  territory,  but  American-made  engines  have  to  pay 
the  same  duty  as  and  compete  with  the  cheaper-made  motors  of  the 
European.    This  puts  a  black  eye  on  the  American  motor. 

Second.  I  am  confident  that  once  we  get  your  motor  started  here 
there  will  be  more  to  follow.  The  customs  farce  is  the  cause  for  my 
delaying.  We  have  ideal  waters  for  small  craft  the  year  around. 
The  natives  take  great  interest,  and  once  the  tariff  obstacle  is  removed 
I  look  for  brisk  business. 

Third.  "I  am  anxious  to  place  an  order  with  you,  but  two  things  are 
against  it."  (This  letter  was  written  July  1, 1908.)  "First,  the  pre- 
vailing hard  times  and  the  customs  duties  which  we  have  to  endure 
against  importations  from  the  United  States."  He  goes  on  to  state 
that  it  shall  mean  a  great  many  orders  from  us  if  this  tariff  pressure 
may  be  in  some  way  alleviated. 

Thus  you  see  we  are  facing  a  barrier  in  all  our  efforts  to  sell  to  the 
island  trade.  I  have  other  specimens  here  which  I  will  later  incor- 
porate more  completely  in  the  brief  I  intend  to  file. 

To  give  you  an  idea  to  what  extent  the  marine  motor  is  a  commer- 
cial proposition  and  how  it  has  grown  away  from  the  original  purpose 
for  which  it  was  intended — that  of  supplying  power  to  pleasure 
boats — and  branched  out  as  has  the  automobile  industry  through  com- 
mercial channels  of  its  own  making. 

In  Newfoundland  British  Government  has  caused  to  be  removed 
tariff  on  gasoline  engines  in  order  to  encourage  their  use  in  the  fishing 
trade  with  very  satisfactory  results,  for  since  their  adoption  more  gen- 
erally there  has  been  a  perceptible  increase  in  the  volume  of  fishing 
and  in  the  number  directly  interested  in  the  business. 

In  Scotland  the  fisheries  people  are  largely  taking  to  the  motor 
boat. 

In  Alaska  the  salmon  fisheries  use  gasoline  motors  almost  exclu- 
sively, and  so  it  is  on  both  coasts  of  the  United  States  in  the  fishing 
industries  and  in  the  oyster  business.  On  our  lakes  and  rivers  the 
fisherman  who  has  not  a  power  plant  installed  in  his  boat  is  actually 
playing  a  losing  game,  tor,  dependent  upon  wind  and  weather,  he 
often  finds  himself  starting  out  as  the  power  boatman  is  returning 
with  his  catch. 

In  Eussia  the  Government  is  about  to  install  an  express  system  that 
will  employ  boats  propelled  by  gasoline  motors  and  for  the  purpose 
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of  dispensing  with  i)resent  larger  steamboats  they  have  found  to  be 
cumbersome  in  carrying  out  the  idea  of  rapid  water  transportation. 
^  This  I  submit  as  evidence  to  bear  out  my  statement  that  the  gaso- 
line en^e  is  a  commercial  engine  and  we,  representing  the  manufac- 
turing mdustries,  should  be  allowed  to  participate  in  the  profits  on 
sales  made  in  the  Philippines. 

We  are  not  asking  for  a  prohibitive  *duty,  but  we  need  an  advan- 
tage that  shall  enable  us  to  introduce  our  engines  into  the  islands. 

The  present  tariff  of  15  per  cent  on  marine  engines,  and  30  per 
cent  on  motor  boats,  the  boats  in  whatever  form,  w^hether  knocked 
down  or  set  up,  places  us  on  the  same  plane  with  England,  France, 
and  Grermany,  countries  where,  owing  to  the  lower  rate  at  which 
labor  is  secured,  this  commodity  is  produced  more  cheaply,  though 
at*a  sacrifice  of  efficiency.  There  is  no  means  of  knowing  the  number 
of  this  distinct  type  of  engine  that  have  been  imported  into  the 
islands.  No  distinction  has  oeen  made  between  the  steam  and  gaso- 
line feature,  for  ixi  most  cases  consignments  are  entered  as  marine 
engines,  very  often  merely  as  machinery. 

The  foreign  idea  in  building  finds  expression  in  the  heavy,  compli- 
cated machine,  in  which  very  Tittle  improvement  has  been  made  for  a 
number  of  years,  while  in  thS  United  States  we  have  demonstrated 
that  the  lighter  and  more  simple  engine  is  capable  of  a  higher  degree 
of  efficiency  covering  a  greater  period  of  time,  and  can  be  produced 
at  a  lower  cost,  and  in  order  to  keep  in  line  with  home  competitors 
it  is  necessary  to  improve  in  some  features  from  season  to  season. 

Our  foreign  competitors  can  afford  to,  send  their  representatives 
to  the  Philippines  through  their  commercial  relations  developed  in 
the  Far  East  during  the  past  one  hundred  years.  It  is  undouotedly 
the  man  on  the  ground  who  gets  the  business. 

We  can  not  compete  with  them  by  this  means  under  existing  tariff 
conditions.  The  x\merican  plan  is  to  build  and  sell  larger  quanti- 
ties at  small  profits,  making  the  volume  of  increased  business  bear 
the  profit,  for  it  is  well  known  in  manufacturing  that  one  hundred 
pieces  may  be  produced  at  a  lesser  individual  expense  than  one  piece 
and  that  one  thousand  may  be  produced  cheaper  than  one  hundred. 

We  are  willing  to  and  capable  of  competing  with  the  Philippine 
business  in  this  line  if  the  tariff  on  our  engine  is  removed  and  a 
protective  25  per  cent  placed  on  engines  of  foreign  manufacture. 

Five  years  ago  not  more  than  one-half  dozen  builders  were  inter- 
ested in  tlie  development  of  the  type  of  motor  known  as  "  two  cycle," 
of  which  type  we  are  the  largest  builders  to-day,  and  at  present  the 

{mblioity  section  of  Power  Boating,  the  representative  organ  pub- 
ished  in  the  interest  implied  by  its  name,  lists  about  100  manufac- 
turers and  assemblers. 

The  experimental  work  of  any  of  the  more  progressive  of  these 
companies  would  run  into  many  thousands  of  dollars  per  year.  We 
manufactured  and  sold  5,000  engines  this  year,  and  have  the  facilities 
for  doubling  this  output  if  we  can  secure  the  demand  for  our  goods. 
If.  we  can  sell  500  or  1,000  more  engines  each  year  and  keep  addinff 
to  this  number  it  will  soon  make  it  possible  for  us  to  operate  full 
force  during  the  entire  twelve  months. 

We  employ  in  our  busy  season  between  600  and  700  men,  which  in 
the  dull  season,  when  the  demand  ceases  through  winter  weather  pro- 
hibiting the  use  of  boats  here  in  the  United  States,  we  have  to  cut 
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this  force  down  to  160,  which  in  connection  with  throwing  out  of 
employment  so  many  wage-eamers  breaks  into  our  organization  at 
a  tremendous  expense  and  the  one  leak  that  may  be  stopped  only  by 
a  continuous  operation  and  by  running  full  force  throughout  the 
entire  year. 

We  are  optimists  and  can  see  wonderful  opportunities  in  the  Phil- 
ippines awaiting  our  developing  processes,  and  as  soon  as  a  more  happy 
tariff  arrangement  is  found  the  process  with  us  shall  have  begun. 

Mr.  Pou.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  question.  Are  you  selling  any 
motor  boats  in  the  Philippine  Islands  now  ? 

Mr.  Morse.  No.  sir. 

Mr.  Pou.  Not  at  all? 

Mr.  Morse.  We  can  not. 

Mr.  Pou.  You  are  now  selling  to  the  Filipinos  under  the  same  con- 
ditions that  Germany  and  other  foreign  countries  are — ^that  is,  you 
would  be  if  you  sold  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Morse.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Pou.  And  what  you  want  is  permission  from  the  Government 
to  export  your  goods  into  the  islands  free;  and  then  you  want  a 
duty  put  on  all  foreign  goods  of  25  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Morse.  Well,  it  we  can  have  the  Advantage  in  any  way 

Mr.  Pou.  Well,  that  is  what  I  understood  from  your  brief. 

Mr.  Morse.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  He  says  he  will  take  any  advantage.  He  is  not 
particular. 

Mr.  Pou.  But  I  want  to  know  what  he  asks  for. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  He  says  he  will  take  any  advantage. 

Mr.  Pou.  You  say  that  that  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  Fili- 
pino eventually? 

Mr.  Morse.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Pou.  And  your  reason  for  saying  that  is  that  if  you  are  al- 
lowed this  advantage  over  the  foreigner  that  will  eventually  enable 
you  to  sell  to  the  Filipinos  cheaper  than  they  are  getting  the  goods 
now? 

Mr.  Morse.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Pou.  Do  you  really  believe  that? 

Mr.  Morse.  I  do.  As  I  stated,  it  is  a  matter  of  selling  or  of  build- 
ing in  large  quantities  that  enables  us  to  reduce  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion and  consequently  to  sell  at  a  lower  price. 

Mr.  Pou.  You  have  already  got  the  home  market.  The  foreigners 
can  not  compete  with  you  inside  of  the  United  States,  can  they  ? 

Mr.  Morse.  No;  they  do  not  build  the  type  of  motor  we  are 
building. 

Mr.  Kandell.  Do  you  mean  by  that  that  on  account  of  your  mak- 
ing a  different  type  of  motor  they  can  not  compete  with  you  in  the 
United  States,  or  simply  that  you  have  a  protective  tariff  that  keeps 
them  out?    Which  is  it'? 

Mr.  Morse.  No  ;  I  think  there  is  free  intercourse  about  that.  Eng- 
land is  our  greatest  competitor. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  would  have  the  same  show  in  the  Philippine 
Islands.  If  they  wanted  to  buy  your  motor  they  could  do  it,  could 
they  not  ? 

l^Ir.  Morse.  In  the  Philippine  Islands? 
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Mr.  Randell.  Yes.  If  they  wanted  to  buy  the  particular  type 
that  yon  make,  they  could  do  it,  could  they  not? 

Mr.  Morse.  Yes. 

Mr.  Randell.  And  you  want  to  force  them  to  do  it  by  not  letting 
them  buy  the  others  cheaper? 

Mr.  Morse.  That  is  not  my  idea. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  say  you  are  here  in  the  interest  of  the  Filipino. 
Is  that  the  fact? 

Mr.  Morse.  Yes,  sir- 


Mr.  Randell.  Did  you- 


Mr.  CocKRAN.  Let  him  finish. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  did  not  mean  to  interrupt  him. 

Mr.  Morse.  That  is  all  right. 

Mr.  Randell.  Did  you  consult  any  of  them  about  it,  or  did  any  of 
them  send  you  here  ?  " 

Mr.  Morse.  Sir? 

Mr.  Randell.  Did  any  of  the  Filipinos  consult  with  you  about 
this? 

Mr.  Morse.  I  do  not  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  I  am  a  philan- 
thropist or  anything  like  that. 

Mr.  Randell.  well,  y6u  said  you  were  here  in  the  interest  of  the 
Filipinos. 

Mr.  Morse.  I  said  the  Filipinos 

Mr.  Pou.  He  says  that  it  would  enable  him  to  sell  cheaper. 

Mr.  Randell.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  you  want  to  force  them  to  buy 
from  you  by  depriving  them  of  the  opportunity  of  buying  from  these 
other  people? 

Mr.  Morse.  No. 

Mr.  Randell.  If  they  could  buy  as  cheaply  from  the  others  they 
would  not  have  to  buy  froiip  you. 

Mr.  Morse.  I  know ;  but  the  man  on  the  ground  gets  the  business. 

Mr.  Randell.  Why  do  you  not  get  on  the  ground,  then? 

Mr.  Morse.  I  can  not  afford  to. 

Mr.  Randell.  Can  the  Filipino  afford  to  let  you  get  on  the  ground 
as  you  want  to? 

Mr.  Morse.  They  do  not. 

Mr.  Randell.  And  you  want  to  make  them.  Now,  is  it  not  a  fact 
that  you  want  to  exploit  the  Filipinos,  because  you  think  the  Gov- 
ernment can  do  it? 

Mr.  Morse.  No,  sir.  Briefly,  the  idea  in  the  Philippine  Islands  to- 
day is  that  they  are  not  beinxr  fairly  treated  by  the  United  States 
in  the  matter  oiP  this  duty.  That  is  what  the  correspondence  that  I 
read  to  you  to-day  shows. 

Mr.  CiKKRAN.  Of  course.  He  is  here  in  the  interest  of  justice.  It 
is  perfectly  apparent. 

Mr.  Randell.  It  was  not  so  apparent  to  me  as  it  appears  to  be  to 
you. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Oh,  it  is  very  clear.  The  Filipinos  complain  be- 
cause they  have  to  buy  things  so  cheaply  at  the  present  time.  Is  that 
it? 

Mr.  Morse.  Not  at  all,  sir.  ^ 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Your  object  is  to  eret  the  duty,  is  it  not?  You  want 
to  get  a  duty  imposed  now  upon  all  goods  competing  with  yours  that 
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go  into  the  Philippine  Islands  from  foreign  countries.  That  is  it,  is  it 
not? 

Mr.  Kai^dell.  You  want  to  head  the  other  fellow  off,  and  you  get 
the  money.     Is  not  that  it? 

Mr.  Morse.  I  think  we  ought  to  be  allowed  to  have  a  share  of  it, 
which  we  have  not  now. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  think  we  are  getting  at  what  he  wants.  You  want 
to  get  a  share  of  the  market? 

Mr.  Morse.  Exactly. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  do  not  want  to  do  it  by  selling  cheaper  than 
the  foreign  competitors,  because  you  can  do  that  now  ? 

Mr.  Randell.  He  wants  it  by  forcing  the  foreigner  to  sell  for 
more  by  reason  of  the  duty. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  We  will  get  at  it.  You  want  to  go  in  there  now 
and  get  a  monopoly  of  the  market  by  making  the  competing  article 
dearer  than  it  is,  through  this  tariff.     Is  not  that  it? 

Mr.  Morse.  Well,  we  are  asking  for  that  advantage. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  But,  at  whose  expense  is  this  advantage?  Or,  do 
you  care  ?  You  want  the  advantage,  and  you  are  willing  that  some- 
body else  should  decide  as  to  who  pays  for  it,  so  long  as  you  get  it 
Is  not  that  it?  • 

Mr.  Morse.  No,  sir ;  that  is  not  my  idea. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Well,  you  said  you  were  not  a  philanthropist. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  Do  you  understand  that  he  wants  to  present  some 
boats  to  the  Filipinos? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  want  an  advantage,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Morse.  We  are  selling  our  goods  at  a  narrow  margin  of  profit. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Morse.  It  costs  us  more  to  build  our  goods  than  it  costs  Eng- 
land, France,  or  Germany,  who  can  produce  the  same  thing— or  not 
exactly  the  same,  but  an  engine  using  gasoline  as  a  fuel. 

Mr.  CJocKRAN.  And  they  sell  cheaper  than  you  do,  and  that  is  the 
way  they  have  kept  you  out  of  the  market,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Morse.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Very  good.  You  do  not  want  the  Filipinos  to  en- 
joy— ^that  is,  you  do  not  want  the  Filipinos  to  get  the  cheaper  article. 
You  want  them  to  pay  for  the  dearer  article  produced  by  you.  Is 
not  that  it? 

Mr.  Morse.  The  more  our  market  is  extended  the  lower  and  the 
cheaper  we  can  produce  our  goods. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  But  at  present  you  want  the  Filipino  to  pay  for  the 
dearer  article,  and  take  it? 

Mr.  Morse.  If  we  get  the  Filipino  market  we  can  afford  to  sell 
cheaper. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Oh,  but  that  is  in  the  future.  At  present  you  want 
the  Filipino  to  be  forced  to  buy  the  dearer  article  produced  by  you 
than  to  Duy  the  cheaper  one  produced  by  your  competitor? 

Mr.  Morse.  Cheaper  and  less  efficient. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  If  it  is  less  efficient,  it  is  not  cheaper.  Do  you  not 
see,  if  an  article  is  less  efficient  than  another  it  is  not  cheaper,  unless 
the  inefficiency  proves  to  be  less  than  the  difference  in  cost? 

Mr.  Morse.  Which  is  a  fact. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Then,  in  point  of  fact,  you  have  a  better  article? 

Mr.  Morse.  We  have. 
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Mr.  CocKRAN.  Then  you  do  not  want  any  assistance  from  us. 

Mr.  Morse.  But  we  can  not  afford  to  market  it. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  you  want  to  get  this  assistance  from  us  to 
enable  you  to  market  it  in  the  Philippine  Islands  at  a  certain  price, 
which  is  higher  than  that  of  the  competing  article.    Is  not  that  so  t 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  think  we  know  what  he  wants  from  his  brief  with- 
out having  an  argument  with  him  about  it. 

Mr.  Morse.  The  fact  is  we  can  not  sell  our  engines  in  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  under  existing  circumstances. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  you  want  a  chance  to  sell? 

Mr.  Morse.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKR^N.  And  you  want  that  advantage? 

Mr.  Morse.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  G)CKRAN.  And  it  is  not  a  matter  of  very  much  importance  to 
you  where  it  comes  from  so  long  as  you  get  it. 

Mr.  Randell.  Why  do  you  think  the  United  States  Government 
has  a  right  to  force  the  Filipinos  by  law  to  purchase  from  you  instead 
of  purdiasing  from  Germany? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  It  is  benevolent  assimilation  for  the  benefit  of  the 
assimilators.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Randell.  I  want  to  know  why  you  think  it  is  right  to  come 
here  and  us  to  exploit  the  Filipino  for  your  benefit? 

Mr.  Morse.  I  am  not  asking  that. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  ask  to  nave  him  pay  a  higher  price  for  your 
goods  than  they  want  in  the  market  there. 

Mr.  Morse.  But  we  furnish  a  better  product,  a  better  machine. 

Mr.  Randell.  Have  not  they  sense  enough  to  attend  to  their  own 
business 

Mr.  Calderhead.  Before  he  answers  that  I  think  he  ought  to 
answer  by  what  right  we  levy  any  tariff. 

Mr.  Hill.  And  oy  what  right  the  Filipinos  have  25  per  cent  ad- 
vantage of  the  United  States  market,  as  they  have  now,  by  reason  of 
the  tariff;  and  not  only  that,  but  of  paying  back  all  duties  we  collect 
over  76  per  cent. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Also,  that  we  have  the  same  right  to  extend  the  Ding- 
ley  tariff  bill  around  the  Philippine  Islands  mat  we  have  to  extend 
it  around  Porto  Rico,  and  that  we  probably  will  in  time,  whatever 
may  be  Mr.  Cockran's  and  Mr.  Randell's  conclusions. 

"the  Chairman.  You  are  an  American  citizen  ? 

Mr.  Morse.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  probably  pay  a  part  of  the  taxes  of  the 
United  States  Government? 

Mr.  Morse.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  a  part  of  those  taxes  go  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Philippine  Islands? 

Mr.  Morse.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  a  dispute  about  how  much — anywhere 
from  ten  millions  to  six  hundred  millions,  I  believe — but  part  of  the 
money  goes  for  the  benefit  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  you  want 
the  same  privileges  with  regard  to  the  tariff  with  respect  to  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands  that  you  have  with  respect  to  the  rest  of  the  United 
States,  including  Porto  Rico  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands? 
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Mr.  Morse.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Regardless  of  the  effect  on  the  Filipinos. 

Mr.  Bandell.  Now,  Mr.  Morse,  having  been  postea  bv  the  majority 
of  the  committee,  can  you  answer  my  question  and  tell  me  on  what 
basis  vou  claim  the  right  to  come  here  and  have  a  law  passed  that 
will  force  the  Filipino  to  buy  from  you  instead  of  buying  as  he 

S leases  in  the  marJiet,  from  the  German  or  other  manufacturer? 
[ow,  let  him  answer  that.  He  has  been  posted  sufficiently,  I  think. 
By  what  authority  do  you  think  we  have  that  right,  or  by  what  right 
should  we  exercise  that  authority? 

Mr.  Morse.  Probably  because  it  was  requested  by  the  prospective 
purchasers  of  our  goods  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Mr.  Eakdell.  Because  of  what? 

Mr.  Morse.  Because  it  was  suggested  by  the  prospective  purchasers 
in  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Mr.  Bandell.  Which  purchasers?  Do  you  mean  some  dealer 
there? 

Mr.  Morse.  No,  sir;  the  consumers. 

Mr.  Bandell.  I  thought  you  said  that  vou  had  not  consulted  them. 
You  said  you  were  no  philanthropist,  ana  that  you  had  not  consulted 
them.  Now  you  say  the  consumer  makes  this  suggestion.  Why  can 
not  the  consumer  buy  without  ourpassing  a  law?  The  law  would 
not  put  any  money  in  his  pocket.    Why  can  he  not  buy  your  machine? 

Mr.  Morse.  That  is  the  thing  that  is  in  the  way  of  our  selling  our 
goods  there. 

Mr.  Bandell.  You  say  now  the  consumer  wants  you  to  get  a  law 
passed.  The  consumer  can  buy  a  machine  without  any  law  being 
passed.  All  he  has  to  do  is  to  have  the  price.  Is  not  that  correct? 
Do  you  not  know  that  he  does  not  want  to  buy  your  article,  and  you 
want  to  force  him  to  do  it  by  law  ? 

Mr.  Morse.  No,  sir ;  I  have  correspondence  that  bears  out  the  state- 
ment I 

Mr.  Bandell.  Give  me  the  name  of  one  dealer  who  wants  to  buy 
your  machine  and  who  does  not  want  to  buy  it  until  you  can  get  a  law 
passed  that  will  help  him  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Morse.  Do  you  want  the  name  and  address  ? 

Mr.  Bandell.  I  want  the  name  of  some  man  who  wants  to  buy  a 
machine  to  use — a  consumer — who  refuses  to  buy  unless  you  can  get 
a  tariff  law  passed  so  that  he  can  buy  it. 

Mr.  Morse.  Corley  Whann. 

Mr.  Bandell.  Have  you  the  letter  with  you? 

Mr.  Morse.  No,  sir;  I  have  it  in  my  correspondence  in  the  city 
though.    I  can  see  that  you  get  it  in  your  hands. 

Mr.  Bandell.  The  substance  of  the  letter  is  that  he  is  anxious  to 
buv  one  of  your  motors? 

Mr.  Morse.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bandell.  That  he  wants  a  tariff  law  passed  first  so  that  he  can 
buy  it;  that  what  is  preventing  him  from  patronizing  you  and  using 
your  engine,  as  a  consumer,  is  that  he  can  not  buy  under  the  present 
state  of  the  market,  and  he  wants  a  protective  tariff  wall  put  up  to 
keep  Germany  out  and  to  let  him  buy  your  machine.  Is  that  the  sub- 
stance of  the  letter? 
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Mr.  Morse.  There  is  nothing  said  about  the  tariff  on  German  or 
English  made  goods;  but  a  reference  to  the  tariff  in  the  United 
States 

Mr.  Randell.  Does  he  say  that  in  order  to  buy  your  machine  he 
wants  a  tariff  by  the  United  States  Government  so  that  he  can  buy 
your  machine  ? 

Mr.  Morse.  He  states  very  plainly  that  he  has  been  delayed  in  mak- 
ing his  purchase  through  the  existing  tariff  on  our  goods  imported 
into  the  jPhilippine  Islands. 

Mr.  Randell.  Have  you  not  an  equal  show  with  Germany  so  far 
as  the  law  is  concerned  ? 

Mr.  Hill.  His  competition  was  with  the  English,  he  said,  I 
thought. 

Mr.  Randell.  Well,  take  any  other  place.  Have  you  not  an  equal 
show  with  the  products  from  all  the  other  markets  in  the  Philippine 
Islands? 

Mr.  Morse.  So  far  as  the  tariff  is  concerned 

Mr.  Randell.  You  have  a  letter  stating  that  the  consumer  wants 
to  buy  your  machine,  and  is  delaying  to  see  if  he  can  not  get  a  pro- 
tective tariff  in  your  behalf  before  he  buys  it. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  So  that  he  would  have  to  pay  more  for  it. 

Mr.  Randell.  Do  you  not  think  you  are  mistaken  about  all  this! 

Mr.  Morse.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  Did  he  write  from  an  insane  asylum? 

(There  was  no  answer.) 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Morse,  did  j^ou  state  in  your  brief  for  how 
much  less  the  Grermans  can  land  engines  in  the  Philippine  Islands— 
in  Manila — ^than  you  can? 

Mr.  Morse.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Morse.  Well,  it  is  considerably  less.  They  have  a  base  of  sup- 
plies. Their  agents  are  stationed  at  Hongkong  and  they  have 
agencies  all  over  that  section  of  the  world. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  only  reason  they  can  sell  lower  than 
you  can? 

Mr.  Morse.  They  can  produce  them  lower. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  lower? 

Mr.  Morse.  I  should  say  25  to  40  per  cent- 

The  Chairman.  You  come  in  under  the  basket  clause  at  45,  do  you 
not?  What  duty  is  there  now  on  the  German  engines  impoiled  mto 
New  York? 

Mr.  Morse.  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  You  never  bothered  about  that.  But  you  think 
they  can  produce  about  25  per  cent  cheaper  than  you  can? 

Mr.  Morse.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  Your  English  competitor  has  a  preference  of  33J  per 
cent  of  the  Canadian  market? 

Mr.  Morse.  Twenty-seven  and  one-half,  I  think. 

Mr.  Hill.  And  you  practically  ask  the  same  privilege  in  the 
American  possessions? 

Mr.  Morse.  We  ask  to  be  allowed  to  sell  our  goods  there. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  think  you  own  the  Filipinos. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Oh,  no;  he  wants  the  advantage. 
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STATEMEirr  OF  COL.  ALBEBT  CLABKE. 

Colonel  Clarke.  Mr.  Chairman,  so  much  has  been  said  on  the  sub- 
ject of  an  American  valuation  that  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  a  con- 
cise history  of  that  subject  in  this  country  might  be  of  interest  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  What  is  that;  undervaluation? 

Colonel  Clarke.  No,  sir;  it  is  as  to  the  valuation  of  goods  subject 
to  an  ad  valorem  duty  on  the  basis  of  a  home  valuation  instead*  of  a 
foreign  valuation. 

The  first  tariff  of  the  United  States  under  the  new  Constitution 
was  chiefly  prepared  by  James  Madison  and  was  approved  by  George 
Washington,  Julv  4, 1789.  It  provided  that  such  duties  as  were  made 
ad  valorem  should  be  assessed  upon  the  imported  goods  according  to 
"  the  value  thereof  at  the  time  and  place  of  importation."  This  was 
home  valuation,  although  it  must  have  been  true  at  that  time  in  many 
instances  that  there  were  no  domestic  products  of  a  similar  character 
to  create  a  domestic  standard  of  value.  The  provision,  however,  so 
far  as  appears,  caused  no  discussion,  and  it  contmued  until  1795,  when 
foreign  valuation  was  substituted,  apparently  also  without  discus- 
sion. It  is  highly  probable  that  the  lack  of  domestic  standards  at 
that  time  convinced  everybody  that  foreign  valuation  was  necessary. 
But  our  fathers  were  careful  to  require  that  all  packing,  transporta- 
tion, and  cojnmission  charges  should  be  added  to  the  foreign  cost. 

After  the  war  of  1812,  however,  there  was  such  a  desire  to' cultivate 
peaceable  and  friendly  relations,  and  the  influence  of  the  importing 
class  became  so  great,  that  Congress  seems  to  have  been  thrown  off  its 
guard,  and  after  having  enacted  the  liberal  tariff  of  1816  it  passed  a 
short  supplementary  act  in  1817,  which  provided  that  ad  valorem 
duties  "  shall  be  calculated  upon  the  net  cost  of  the  article  at  the  place 
whence  imported,  exclusive  of  packages,  commissions,  charges  of 
transportation,  export  duty,  and  all  other  charges."  It  seems  astonish- 
ing tnat  such  an  unfair  exclusion  of  a  large  element  in  the  cost  of 
goods  when  landed  in  this  country  should  have  been  made,  but  it  was 
made. 

Before  long,  however,  frauds  began  to  appear,  and  in  1818  Congress 
enacted  that  the  owner  or  consignee  of  goods  subject  to  ad  valorem 
duty  must  produce  "  the  original  invoice  thereof  "  and  swear  that  it 
"  exhibits  the  true  value  of  such  goods,  in  their  actual  state  of  manu- 
facture, at  the  place  from  which  the  same  were  imported,"  and  that  if 
such  oath  were  not  made  within  four  months  the  goods  should  be  sub- 
ject to  appraisal.  The  same  law  provided  for  two  appraisers  in  the 
principal  ports  and  also  for  merchant  appraisers  in  certain  cases. 
Thus  the  law  began  to  grow  complex  in  order  to  prevent  increasing 
frauds.  From  that  day  to  this  various  provisions  calculated  to  further 
strengthen  the  law  have  been  introduced,  most  of  them  necessitated 
by  foreign  valuation,  until  we  have  a  system  the  efficiency  of  which 
depends  more  upon  the  men  who  work  it  than  upon  the  strength  and 
simplicity  of  its  own  provisions. 

A  few  statesmen,  however,  from  1817  to  near  the  present  time,  have 
studied  the  subject  to  see  if  a  better  way  could  not  be  discovered,  and 
it  will  be  profitable  to  us  to  examine  their  statements. 
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SENATOR  SAKFORD  OF  NEW  YORK. 

On  the  16th  of  December,  1817,  after  it  had  been  found  that  the  new 
tariflf,  which  was  intended  to  be  protective,  was  not  yielding  the  reve- 
nue or  affording  the  protection  that  was  expected,  Senator  Nathan 
Sanford  of  New  York  moved  that  a  committee  of  inquiry  be  raised, 
and  supported  his  motion  by  a  speech  which  shed  considerable  light 
upon  tne  question  and  from  which  I  make  the  following  extracts : 

Taking  all  the  Information  which  I  have  been  able  to  obtain,  and  the  estimates 
and  opinions  of  well-informed  men.  In  whose  knowledge  and  Judgment  I  have 
great  confidence,  as  the  basis  of  my  own  opinion,  I  can  not  estimate  the  loss  to 
the  revenue  arising  from  these  causes  at  less  than  10  per  cent. 

It  is  probable  that  for  many  years  after  the  commencement  of  the  duties  and 
the  system  of  collection  in  1789  the  fraud  of  false  invoices  was  not  often  prac- 
ticed, but  it  is  believed  that  this  species  of  fraud  had,  before  the  late  war, 
gradually  gained  much  ground,  as  the  duties  were  gradually  increased  and  the 
methods  of  accomplishing  the  object  with  impunity  became  better  understood. 

If  the  committee  reported  on  the  subject,  or  if  anything  was  done 
about  it,  I  'fail  to  find  a  report  of  it. 


When  the  tariff  bill  of  1820  was  reported  Mr.  Henrv  Baldwin,  of 
Pennsylvania,  chairman  of  the  House  Conunittee  on  Manufactures, 
which  then  had  charge  of  the  tariff,  in  the  course  of  an  able  speech 
in  support  of  it,  made  the  following  allusion  to  the  particular  subject 
which  we  are  now  considering : 

The  mode  of  ascertaining  the  value  of  goods  on  which  a  duty  is  to  be  assessed 
has  been  attended  with  much  difficulty — an  almost  constant  war  between  the 
merchants  and  the  officers  of  the  customs,  and  has  been  often  changed.  The 
original  mode  of  ascertaining  the  value  "  at  the  time  and  place  of  importation," 
prescribed  by  the  act  of  1790,  was  the  fairest  and  most  equitable;  as  an  ad 
valorem  duty  it  was  in  fact  what  It  purported  to  be — so  much  per  cent  on  the 
value.  But  as  a  different  standard  of  valuation  has  long  since  been  adopted, 
it  was  thought  l)est  not  so  much  to  alter  as  to  modify  it. 

In  April,  1830,  the  Committee  on  Manufactures  in  the  House 
reported  an  administration  bill,  the  object  of  which  was  to  prevent 
the  enormous  frauds  on  the  revenue  which  were  being  perpetrated 
<iiefly  in  New  York  City  and  which  were  depriving  the  country  of 
much  of  the  benefit  of  the  tariff  of  1828.  The  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, Hon.  Rollin  C.  Mallary,  of  Vermont,  made  an  able  speech,  in 
which  he  set  forth  the  methods  of  the  frauds  and  showed  the  defects 
in  the  law  which  permitted  them. 

The  principal  method  of  fraud  was  by  the  use  of  double  invoices — 
one  for  examination  by  the  customs  officials  and  the  other  for  the 
consimee  only.  The  former  was  very  low,  sometimes  less  than  one- 
half  tne  cost  of  the  goods,  and  yet  it  was  upon  that  invoice  that  most 
of  the  duties  were  assessed.    Mr.  Mallary  said : 

REPRESENTATIVE  MALLARY,  OF  VERMONT. 

I  am  informed  by  one  of  the  appraisers  that  the  invoice  is  used  as  evidence 
of  the  value  of  the  goods  which  it  contains.  It  is  well  known  that,  in  common 
practice,  it  is  the  only  standard  of  valuation.  Not  more  than  seven  or  nine 
thousand  dollars  of  woolen  goods  have  been  found  by  the  appraisers  undervalued 
In  the  Invoice  for  the  year  past,  although  millions  have  passed  throujrh  the 
custom-house.    A  part,  if  not  all,  of  the  undervaluations  were  discovered  by  an 
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open  examination  of  the  goods  imported  in  the  ship  Bilas  Richards,  to  which  I 
have  before  referred.  It  may,  therefore,  be  considered  as  the  general  practice  of 
the  appraisers  to  take  the  invoice  value  as  the  real  value  on  which  duties  are 
to  be  assessed. 

There  Is  no  check,  no  barrier,  to  the  unprincipled  adventurer.  The  door  is 
thrown  wide  open.  A  mammoth  might  pass  without  touching  his  sides.  It 
has  already  been  decided  by  a  large  majority  in  the  House  that  Senators  and 
Members  of  Congress  can  not  be  trusted  to  compute  their  own  mileage — ^that 
we  can  not  trust  the  presiding  officers  of  the  House  of  Representatives  with  the 
appointment  of  a  draftsman.    If  so,  what  are  we  to  think  of  a  Liverpool  invoice? 

It  makes  little  or  no  difference  whether  the  duties  are  20  or  50  per  cent ;  the 
same  relative  advantages  exist  in  favor  of  the  foreigner — that  is,  he  dares 
verify  an  invoice  in  Liverpool  that  an  honest  American  merchant  dares  not  do 
in  New  York.  If  the  Invoice  is  made  out  in  this  country  by  an  agent,  he  can 
swear  as  to  his  belief  of  the  cost  abroad ;  the  American  merchant  who  pur- 
chases does  not  know  the  actual  cost,  and  honesty  will  require  him  to  declare 
truly;  if  he  does  not  possess  honesty,  danger  will  compel  him.  He  is  within 
the  reach  of  our  own  laws,  where  perjury  is  sometimes  noticed.  But  you  can 
not  reach  the  person  who  swears  falsely  to  an  invoice  in  a  foreign  country. 
There  he  is  perfectly  safe.  The  truth  is,  sir,  that  the  foreign  valuation  Is  the 
rotten  part  of  our  system. 

» 

THE  OPINION  OF  HENRY  CLAY. 

When  the  compromise  tariff  bill  of  1833  was  pending  in  the  Senate, 
which  bill,  it  will  be  remembered,  proposed  a  sliding  scale  of  reduc- 
tions of  duties  to  20  per  cent  in  1842,  at  which  figure  they  were  to 
remain,  Henry  Clav  moved  an  amendment  that  after  1842  the  duties 
should  be  assessed  "on  a  valuation  made  at  the  port  in  which  the  goods 
are  first  imported."  A  great  debate  arose,  in  which  Clay  took  part- 
Mr  Clay  said : 

Now  the  valuation  is  made  in  foreign  countries.  '  We  fix  the  duties,  and 
we  leave  to  foreigners  to  assess  the  value  on  articles  paying  ad  valorem  duties. 
This  is  an  anomaly,  I  believe,  peculiar  to  this  country.  It  is  evident  that  the 
amount  of  duty  payable  on  a  given  article,  subject  to  an  ad  valorem  duty,  may 
be  affected  as  much  by  the  fixation  of  the  value  as  by  the  specification  of  the 
duty.  And,  for  all  practical  purposes,  it  would  be  Just  as  safe  to  retain  to  our- 
selves the  ascertainment  of  the  value  and  leave  to  the  foreigner  to  prescribe 
the  duty,  as  it  is  to  reserve  to  ourselves  the  right  to  declare  the  duty  and  allow 
to  him  the  privilege  to  assess  the  value. 

The  effect  of  this  vicious  condition  of  the  law  has  been  to  throw  almost  the 
whole  import  trade  of  the  country,  as  to  some  important  articles,  into  the  hands 
of  the  foreigner.  I  have  been  Informed  that  seven-eighths  of  the  importation  of 
woolens  into  the  port  of  New  York,  where  more  is  received  than  in  all  the  other 
ports  of  the  United  States  together,  are  In  their  hands. 

Now,  sir,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  state  of  things  to  which  we  should 
promptly  apply  an  efficient  remedy ;  and  no  other  appears  to  me  but  that  of  ^ 
taking  into  our  own  hands  both  parts  of  the  operation — the  ascertainment  of ' 
the  value  as  well  as  the  duty  to  be  paid  on  the  goods.  If  it  be  said  that  we 
might  have  in  different  ports  different  rules,  the  answer  is,  that  there  could  be 
no  diversity  greater  than  that  to  which  we  are  liable  from  the  fact  of  the  valu- 
ation now  being  made  in  all  the  ports  of  foreign  countries  from  which  we  make 
our  imix)rtations.  And  that  it  is  better  to  have  the  valuations  made  by  persons 
responsible  to  our  own  Government  and  regulated  by  one  head  than  by  unknown 
foreigners,  standing  under  no  responsibility  to  us. 

The  amendment  was  adopted,  26  to   16^  and  the  bill  as  thus 

amended  was  enacted. , - — ""^ 

fiie^mpromise  tariff  was  a  failure,  not  because  it  contained  the 
^vision  for  home  valuation,  but  because  it  provided  insufficient  and 
Sfecreasing  protection.  Foreign  buying  increased,  domestic  industry 
suffered,  and  the  panic  of  1837,  though  immediatelj[  caused  by  the 
financial  troubles  of  the  day,  was  gradually  superinduced  by  the 
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decline  of  industry  resulting  from  the  diminishing  tariff.  In  no 
history  have  I  seen  it  charged  that  the  difficulty  was  caused  by  home 
valuation,  for  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  new  policy  was 
not  to  go  into  effect  until  1842. 

The  new  tariff  of  1842,  though  enacted  by  a  Whig  Congress,  re- 
turned to  foreign  valuation,  and  apparently  without  discussion  of 
that  question,  but  it  provided  in  section  27  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  should  annually  ascertain  if  the  duties  on  any  articles  had 
exceeded  35  per. centum  ad  valorem  on  the  average  wholesale  market 
value  of  such  articles  "  in  the  several  ports  of  the  United  States  for 
the  preceding  year,"  to  enable  him  to  make  such  recommendations  as 
he  might  deem  necessary.  Thus  the  tariff  returned  to  foreign  valua- 
tion for  the  collection  of  duties,  but  preserved  home  valuation  for 
the  purpose  of  making  recommendations,  but  as  this  amounted  to 
nothing,  it  may  truthffilly  be  said  that  the  only  actual  trial  of  home 
valuation  was  from  1789  to  1795  and  during  the  brief  period  from 
June  30,  1842,  as  provided  in  the  compromise  tariff,  to  August  30 
the  same  year,  when  the  new  tariff  was  approved.  Jry/^!^>i-% 

The  Walker  tariff,  in  1846,  made  all  duties  ad  valorctfJp^fttl^^^ 

tained  foreip;n  valuation.  "     ^ 

-^iHris'^rst  annual  message  to  Congress,  December  2,  1850,  Presi- 
dent Fillmore  made  a  strong  argument  for  specific  duties  as  a  means 
of  preventing  undervaluation  frauds,  and  then  added : 

RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  PRESIDENT  FILLMORE. 

As  before  stated,  specific  duties  would.  In  my  opinion,  afford  the  most  perfect 
remedy  for  this  evil;  but  if  you  should  not  concur  In  this  view,  then,  as  a 
partial  remedy,  I  beg  leave  respectfully  to  recommend  that  instead  of  taking 
the  invoice  of  the  article  abroad  as  a  means  of  determining  its  value  here,  the 
correctness  of  which  invoice  it  is  in  many  cases  impossible  to  verify,  the  law 
be  so  changed  as  to  require  a  home  valuation  or  appraisal,  to  be  regulated  in 
such  manner  as  to  give,  as  far  as  practicable,  uniformity  in  the  several  ports. 

He  returned  to  the  subject  in  his  annual  message  in  1851,  but  Con- 
gress failed  to  act,  and  in  his  third  annual  message,  December  6, 
1852,  President  Fillmore  recurred  again  to  the  subject  and  stated 
the  case  with  great  force,  as  follows : 

Another  question,  whollj^  independent  of  protection,  presents  Itself,  and 
that  is,  whether  the  duties  levied  should  be  upon  the  value  of  the  article  at 
the  place  of  shipment,  or,  where  it  is  practicable,  a  specific  duty,  graduated 
according  to  quantity,  as  ascertained  by  weight  or  measure.  All  our  duties 
are  at  present  ad  valorem.  A  certain  percentage  is  levied  on  the  price  of  the 
goods  at  the  port  of  shipment  in  a  foreign  country.  Most  commercial  nations 
have  found  it  indispensable,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  fraud  and  perjury, 
to  make  the  duties  specific  whenever  the  article  Is  of  such  a  uniform  value  in 
weight  or  measure  as  to  justify  such  a  duty.  Legislation  should  never  encourage 
dishonesty  or  crime.  It  is  impossible  that  the  revenue  officers  at  the  port 
where  the  goods  are  entered  and  the  duties  paid  should  know  with  certainty 
what  they  cost  in  the  foreign  country.  Yet  the  law  requires  that  they  should 
levy  the  duty  according  to  such  cost.  They  are.  therefore,  compelled  to  resort 
to  very  unsatisfactory  evidence  to  ascertain  what  that  cost  was.  They  take 
the  invoice  of  the  importer,  attested  by  his  oath,  as  the  best  evidence  of  which 
the  nature  of  the  case  admits.  But  everyone  must  see  that  the  Invoice  may  be 
fabricated  and  the  oath  by  which  it  is  supported  false,  by  reason  of  which  the 
dishonest  importer  pays  a  part  only  of  the  duties  which  are  paid  by  the 
honest  one,  and  thus  indirectly  receives  from  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
a  reward  for  his  fraud  and  perjury.  The  reports  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  heretofore  made  on  this  subject  show  conclusively  that  these  frauds- 
have  been  practiced  to  a  great  extent.    The  tendency  is  to  destroy  that  high 
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moral  character  for  which  our  merchants  have  long  been  distinguished,  to  de- 
fraud the  Government  of  its  revenue,  to  break  down  the  honest  importer  by 
a  dishonest  competition,  and,  finally,  to  transfer  the  business  of  importation 
to  foreign  and  irresponsible  agents,  to  the  great  detriment  of  our  own  citizens. 
I,  therefore,  again  most  earnestly  recommend  the  adoption  of  specific  duties 
wherever  it  is  practicable,  or  a  home  valuation,  to  prevent  these  frauds. 

Congress  was  not  constituted  rightly  at  that  time  for  heeding  such 
wise  recommendations,  and  later  tne  slavery  question  became  or  such 
intense  interest  that  nobody  appears  to  have  thought  of  this  detail 
of  tariff  legislation. 

In  1882  the  question  of  home  valuation  was  investigated  by  the 
tariff  conmiission. 

AN    EMINENT    EXPERT — GENERAL    APPRAISER    TICHENOR. 

The  late  Col.  George  C.  Tichenor,  long  a  sp*ecial  customs  agent  of 
the  Treasury  Department  and  for  several  years  before  his  death  presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers,  testified  as  follows : 

Having  in  view  ad  valorem  duties,  I  would  suggest  as  a  measure  calculated  to 
circumvent  and  break  up  the  pernicious  consignment  system,  to  which  I  have 
referred,  the  levying  of  a  discriminating  duty  of,  say,  20  per  cent  upon  all  such 
importations,  subject  to  ad  valorem  duties.  And  since  the  market  value  of  such 
goods  is,  as  a  rule,  fixed  at  a  dollar  price  duty  paid,  in  this  country,  instead  of 
in  the  country  of  production  and  currency  of  such  country,  there  is  eminent 
propriety  in  assessing  the  duty  thereon,  according  to  the  home  value,  instead  of 
the  unknown  and  uncertain  value  in  the  country  of  production.  I  am  aware 
that  cases  would  arise  where  it  would  be  difficult  to  apply  home  values,  such, 
for  eaxmple,  as  the  first  importations  of  new  articles  and  classes  of  merchan- 
dise. I  apprehend,  however,  that  it  will  not  be  contended  that  the  difficulties 
thus  encountered  would  be  as  great  as  are  met  in  arriving  at  the  true  foreign 
market  value  of  the  immense  quantities  and  kinds  of  goods  consigned  to  this 
country,  for  sale  and  returns,  which  are  reputed  to  be  made  "  specially  for  the 
American  market."  It  rarely  occurs  that  goods  in  large  quantities  and  of 
great  value  are  consigned  here,  unless  they  have  been  placed  in  advance  or 
their  probable  value  in  the  market  ascertained. 

Could  the  principle  of  "home  values,"  either  as  a  rule  or  alternative,  be 
adopted  in  the  revision  of  the  tariff,  the  dutiable  value  should,  I  think,  be  the 
wholesale  market  value  in  the  principal  markets  of  our  country. 

•  #««*•« 

If  the  dutiable  value  of  merchandise — subject  to  ad  valorem  duty— la  to  be 
based  upon  the  foreign  market  value,  the  law  should  more  clearly  define  what 
shall  constitute  such  foreign  market  value.  It  should,  in  substance,  declare 
that  the  same  shall  be  that  price  or  value  at  which  such  merchandise  is  at  the 
time  of  exportation  to  the  Unitetl  States,  freely  and  regularly  offered  to  all  de- 
fliring  to  purchase,  in  usual  and  ordinary  wholesale  quantities  In  the  principal 
markets  of  the  country  from  whence  exported.  In  countries  llko  Oannda,  for 
example,  where  articles  subject  to  excise  tax  or  Impost  duty  are  held  In  bond, 
and  the  market  value  thereof  is  less  than  out  of  bond,  the  value  of  such  article 
out  of  bond  should  be  declared  to  be  its  dutiable  value  when  exported  to  the 
United  States. 

I  have  found  instances  in  some  foreign  countries  where  it  was  claimed  that 
the  prevailing  market  values  for  certain  articles  were  different,  lower,  of  course, 
for  the  export  trade  than  for  the  home  trade,  and  in  some  instances  the  prices 
for  export  to  different  countries  differed.  It  appears  to  me  that  in  such  case 
either  the  home  value  there  or  here  should  be  taken. 

Another  expert  to  whom  I  refer  was  Hon.  Henry  F.  French,  then 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  charge  of  customs,  and  whose 
argument  is  so  instructive  that  the  following  copious  extracts  need 
not  be  apologized  for.    He  said : 
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ANOTHER — ^ASSISTANT    SECRETARY    OF    THE    TREASURY    FRENCH. 

I  think  the  question  whether  your  commission  should  not  recommend  a 
home  valuation  instead  of  a  foreign  valuation  is  one  of  the  most  imjiortant  you 
should  consider.     By  section  2902  of  the  Revised  tSatutes  it  is  provided  that — 

"  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  appraisers  of  the  United  States,  and  every  one 
of  them,  and  every  person  who  shall  act  as  such  appraiser,  or  of  the  collector 
and  naval  officer,  as  the  case  may  be,  by  all  reasonable  ways  and  means  in  his 
and  their  power,  to  ascertain,  estimate,  and  appraise  the  true  and  actual  market 
value  and  wholesale  price,  any  Invoice  or  affidavit  thereto  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding, of  the  merchandise  at  the  time  of  exportation,  and  in  the  principal 
markets  of  the  country  whence  the  same  has  been  Imported  into  the  United 
States.'* 

Why  should  wa  go  to  India,  or  to  F^ngland,  or  anywhere  else,  to  ascertain 
what  the  value  is  or  was  there,  rather  than  to  take  the  value  in  the  port  of  im- 
portation, or  in  the  principal  markets  of  the  United  States,  which  would  be 
the  better  term  or  better  method  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  one  of  the  curiosi- 
ties in  the  law  that  such  a  provision  should  have  existed  from  1799  down  to  the 
present  time;  and  I  think  it  only  exists  now  because  nobody  has  really  thought 
it  possible  to  change  a  thing  that  has  existed, so  long.  People  have  supposed 
that  there  must  be  some  reason  that  they  did  not  understand  why  the  foreign 
value  should  be  found  rather  than  the  home  value. 

There  is  another  practical  difficulty.  I  suppose  the  members  of  the  commis- 
sion are  familiar  with  the  fact  that  large  invoices  come  hi  to  New  York,  notably 
of  silk  goods,  which  are  not  sold  in  any  other  market  except  the  American  mar- 
ket The  factory  where  they  are  manufactured  is  devoted  to  a  certain  line  of 
goods,  especially  made  for  the  American  market,  and  they  are  not  sold  abroad, 
but  are  consigned  to  an  agent  here,  and  the  price  is  fixed  in  the  invoice  as  the 
consignor  or  the  consignee  wants  it,  and  when  they  come  here  there  is  no  for- 
eign market  value.  In  such  cases  we  have  been  through  the  absurdity  of  trying 
to  ascertain  what  the  goods  are  worth  in  a  foreign  market  by  finding  what 
they  are  worth  in  this  market  and  adding  to  that  the  costs  and  charges,  and 
80  working  back  from  the  original  value  here  to  ascertain  the  foreign  value  in 
order  that  we  might  assess  the  duties  in  this  country.  We  have  been  obliged 
to  do  that  because  there  was  no  foreign  value  upon  those  articles.  Of  course, 
in  all  of  them,  even  in  Japanese  goods,  they  soon  have  a  market  value  here, 
and  the  value  in  Japan  is  not  of  any  particular  consequence  that  I  know  of. 
But  in  every  case,  if  you  desire  to  fix  the  home  value,  you  have  the  foreign 
invoica  It  is  now  nothing  but  prima  facie  evidence.  The  law  says  that  the 
real  value  shall  be  ascertained;  so  that  whatever  the  invoice  says,  you  can 
fix  the  home  value  by  any  other  means  at  your  command. 

I  think  any  person  who  should  be  told  for  the  first  time  that  we  look  abroad 
in  order  to  find  out  what  duty  we  should  assess  upon  an  imported  article  would 
be  very  much  puzzled  to  know  what  reason  there  could  possibly  be  for  so  doing, 
or  how  we  were  any  better  able  to  find  out  In  that  way  than  we  should  by 
submitting  to  our  appraisers  the  question.  What  is  the  article  worth  on  a  valu- 
ation to  be  fixed  here?  But  the  answer  is  very  apparent  if  you  look  at  the 
condition  of  things  in  1799,  when  the  first  enactment  of  this  kind  was  made. 
At  that  time  the  country  was  young  and  the  value  of  manufactured  articles 
was  not  known.  Im[)orted  articles  had  no  fixed  value  as  they  now  have,  and 
therefore  there  was  occasion  to  go  abroad  to  see  what  the  article  cost.  There 
was  not  then,  as  there  is  now,  communication  between  the  different  ports,  and 
there  were  no  opportunities  for  consultation  between  the  officers  of  the  differ- 
ent ports.  It  was  therefore  necessary  to  find  out  what  the  articles  cost.  If  you 
look  at  the  old  statute  you  will  see  that  the  leading  idea  was  to  find  what  was 
actually  paid  for  the  article,  when  and  where  it  was  purchased,  and  that  was 
a  very  f^ir  criterion.  A  thing  sold  in  a  fair  market  is  ordinarily  bought  and 
sold  at  its  fair  value.  And  so  it  was  provided  that  the  value  should  be  fixed 
by  the  "original  invoice,"  and  the  "bill  of  loading,"  as  it  was  callc»d  in  the 
old  statutes,  that  is  to-day  the  bill  of  sale,  as  I  suppose  it  was — the  actual  bill 
of  sale  that  passed  from  the  seller  to  the  buyer.  The  oath  was  that  this  was 
the  original  bill  of  sale  or  original  invoice,  and  these  were  the  original  '*  bills 
of  loading."  It  was  assumed  that  the  honest  transaction  would  be  disclosed,  and 
then  it  might  fairly  be  taken  with  such  additions  as  were  afterwards  made. 
I  Uiink  there  were  no  charges  or  commissions  so  long  ago  as  that.  It  was  the 
simple  question  as  to  how  much  the  article  cost. 
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After  a  while  It  was  found  that  .the  original  Invoice,  as  it  Is  still  called,  was 
no  criterion  of  value,  because  it  was  found  that  one  price  could  be  paid,  and  a 
different  price  put  In  the  bill  of  sale  or  Invoice.  And  so,  many  years  after- 
wards, I  think  not  until  1842,  authority  was  given  to  the  appraiser  to  disre- 
gard the  Invoice  and  ascertain  by  every  means  In  his  power  the  true  value  of 
the  article.  He  was  not  limited  to  the  Invoice  price,  but  was  allowed  to  go 
about  among  his  neighbors  and  ascertain  by  any  means  In  his  power  what  the 
fair  value  was  in  the  market  of  the  country  from  which  the  article  was  brought. 
Thus  the  original  Idea  of  assuming  that  the  bill  of  sale  and  bill  of  loading 
disclosed  the  true  value,  and  relying  upon  that  Is  entirely  waived,  and  no  ap- 
praiser feels  safe  for  a  moment  to  regard  the  Invoice  produced,  although  sworn 
to  40  times,  as  showing  the  true  price  at  which  the  article  was  bought  and 
sold.  Undervaluation  and  fraudulent  Invoices  of  all  kinds  occur,  so  that  the 
reason  why  the  foreign  value  was  taken  Instead  of  the  home  value  has  entirely 
disappeared.  There  is  no  reason  that  I  can  see  why  the  value  In  the  ports  of 
the  United  States  upon  every  article  can  not  as  well  be  ascertained  as  the 
foreign  value,  and,  Indeed,  much  better.  What  article  can  be  named  which 
the  appraisers  In  one  of  our  ports  can  not  ascertain  the  value  of,  being  at  lib- 
erty to  look  at  the  invoice,  to  examine  on  oath  the  importer,  to  inquire  In  every 
direction  what  such  articles  are. bought  and  sold  for  in  this  country  and  other 
countries?  Why  can  they  not  ascertain  the  home  value,  and  why  Is  not  that 
the  simplest  way?  Then  you  get  rid  of  this  whole  class  of  charges  and  commis- 
sions, which  Is  an  outrage  In  Itself  I  was  going  to  say.  It  Is  a  provision  of  law 
that  can  not  be  fairly  executed.  Invoices  come  Into  New  York  In  BMglish,  in 
German,  in  Spanish,  French,  and  Italian,  and  all  other  known  languages.  The 
charges  and  commissions  are  entered  In  those  various  languages  and  in  the 
currencies  of  those  countries.  You  not  only  have  to  know  foreign  languages, 
but  to  know  foreign  moneys — pounds,  shillings,  pence,  francs,  ducats,  thalers — 
everything  else  you  can  conceive  of.  Those  must  all  be  reduced  to  American 
currency  in  order  to  be  understood.  Some  of  it  is  depreciated  currency,  but  it 
all  has  to  be  reduced  to  a  gold  standard  before  it  can  be  dealt  with  In  the  In- 
voices. Then,  as  I  read  from  section  2502  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  if  there 
are  general  charges  upon  an  invoice  containing  several  descriptions  of  articles, 
the  custom-house  officers  are  required  to  distribute  fairly  among  the  different 
classes  of  articles  this  amount  of  general  charges  and  commissions,  and  that, 
I  think  I  may  say,  is  an  impossible  thing  to  do  fairly.  I  do  not  think  any  cus- 
tom-house officer  will  say  that  in  a  complicated  Invoice  of  that  kind  he  can 
succeed  in  administering  the  law  to  his  own  satisfaction. 

By  Commissioner  McMahon: 

Q.  As  you  say,  the  law  provides  that  the  charges  shall  be  distributed  pro 
rata  on  the  different  classes  of  articles,  and  it  sometimes  happens  that  a  change 
of  the  one-tenth  part  of  a  mill,  where  there  are  large  quantities  of  goods 
thrown  from  one  rate  of  duty  to  another,  will  make  a  very  large  difference 
in  the  charges  upon  the  different  articles. — ^A.  That  Is  very  true,  and  I  think 
you  can  get  rid  of  that  whole  complicated  matter  of  charges  and  commissions, 
and  that  It  Is  very  desirable  that  you  should  do  so. 

Another  matter  Is  the  fact  that  formerly  most  of  the  goods  that  were  Imported 
were  actually  bought  and  sold.  They  were  imported  by  the  buyer,  and  purchased 
In  the  market  at  a  fair  and  regular  price.  Now,  a  great  proportion  of  the  goods 
that  come  into  the  market  (dress  goods  and  silk  particularly)  are  consigned. 
They  are  not  sold  before  they  come  to  this  country,  and,  as  I  said  yesterday,  in 
the  silks  particularly  there  are  large  establishments  which  manufacture  for  the 
American  market  and  sell  to  one  particular  American  dealer.  A  house  In  New 
York  will  have  a  line  of  goods  manufactured  especially  for  them  In  France,  per- 
haps in  Lyons,  and  will  Import  all  the  goods  that  are  manufactured  by  that 
house,  themselves.  They  will  have  no  competition  In  the  market.  These  goods 
are  not  sold  in  the  foreign  market  at  all.  They  have  no  established  price 
abroad,  and  the  question  Is,  How  shall  they  be  valued  here?  We  have  to  find 
out  how  much  the  goods  sell  for  here  and  how  much  they  must  cost.  The  raw 
material  costs  so  much,  the  labor  so  much,  and  other  goods  somewhat  like  them 
sell  for  so  much.  We  thus  work  out  the  problem,  and  we  assume  a  foreign  price 
which  never  did  exist,  because  (as  I  have  said)  there  Is  no  sale  abroad  for  these 
goods.  By  that  sort  of  computation  we  get  at  the  foreign  price.  It  can  not  be 
done  in  any  other  way. 

As  to  consigned  goods,  they  are  in  the  same  position.  A  silk  manufacturer  in 
France  who  makes  a  particular  kind  of  goods  for  this  market  has  an  agent  In 
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New  York  to  whom  all  these  goods  are  consigned.  They  do  not  sell  a  yard  of 
them  in  the  open  market,  but  send  them  here  on  consignment.  There  is  no 
French  value  for  them  by  which  our  statute  can  be  complied  with,  but  it  has  to 
be  ascertained.  The  invoice  Is  made  up  as  the  law  contemplates,  but  it  is  made 
up  at  the  lowest  value  which  the  consignors  dare  to  fix  for  the  goods,  because 
If  the  value  were  fixed  too  low  they  know  that  it  would  be  raised  here.  There 
Is,  therefore,  no  sense  in  retaining  this  provision  for  foreign  valuation.  It  is  the 
home  valuation,  in  fact,  which  should  control  the  duty. 

Besides  the  articles  of  silks,  gloves  are  also  consigned  (a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  them),  and  so  are  all  fancy  articles  of  women's  dress.  We  frequently 
have  communications  from  our  special  agents  on  the  subject,  stating  that  these 
goods  are  undervalued.  Investigations  are  made  abroad,  and  we  have  hearings 
here,  and  have  constant  controversies  on  these  points.  About  three  years  ago 
our  special  agents,  whose  business  it  is  to  hunt  up  frauds  of  this  kind,  reported 
that  there  must  be  a  great  undervaluation  in  silks,  because  the  silks  were  sell- 
ing in  New  York  at  a  less  price  than  they  were  selling  for  in  the  places  where 
they  were  manufactured.  That  they  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Treasury 
Department 

Now,  after  considering  these  matters,  a  prominent  business  man  in 
Massachusetts,  Mr.  George  A.  Draper — and,  by  the  way,  he  is  a 
brother  of  General  Draper  and  of  Governor-elect  Draper  in  Massa- 
chusetts— ^said : 

If  I  have  not  miscounted,  there  are  617  specific  duties  in  the  Dingley  tariff, 
230  ad  valorem  duties,  and  145  compound  duties.  Since  the  compound  are 
portly  ad  valorem,  there  are  375  of  992  duties  in  the  law  which  are  assessed 
wholly  or  partly  on  the  value  of  the  goods. 

Even  when  there  is  no  fraud  there  is  such  a  difference  in  the  cost  and  value 
of  similar  articles  in  countries  that  are  far  apart,  that  when  those  articles  are 
brought  together  here  the  duties  based  on  foreign  valuation  are  very  different. 
Under  the  present  law  an  exactly  similar  article  which  honestly  costs  in  Eng- 
land $1  and  which  would  honestly  pay  duties  of  fifty 

The  Chairman.  I  think  if  there  is  anything  on  which  this  com- 
mittee is  a^eed  on  both  sides  it  is  that  whenever  we  can  place  spe- 
cific duties  instead  of  ad  valorem  duties  we  will  do  so.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  variance  in  the  committee  on  that  proposition. 

Colonel  Clarke.  I  am  very  happy  to  know  that  that  is  the  opinion 
of  the  committee.  I  was  reading  what  Mr.  Draper  said  as  to  the  un- 
fortunate working  of  the  foreign-valuation  clause  where  ad  valorem 
duties  prevail,  as  they  will,  necessarily,  in  many  articles.  There  is 
very  little  more  of  this.    He  further  said : 

There  is  another  feature  of  this  business  which  has  now  become  of  immense 
practical  importance.  I  am  told  that  nine-tenths  of  the  great  imported  staples 
can  not  be  purchased  by  Americans  in  Euroi)e  and  imported ;  that  the  selections 
are  largely  made  there,  but  that  the  actual  purchases  are  made  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  goods  delivered  by  the  foreigners  in  this  country,  duty  paid. 
This  practice  Is,  I  am  told,  substantially  universal.  There  is  a  reason  for  it. 
Foreigners  do  not  send  their  agents  to  this  country  and  pay  them  large  salaries 
or  commissions,  and  keep  up  agencies  here  at  an  added  exi>enRe,  unless  there 
is  a  gain  to  them  in  doing  it,  and  there  is  only  one  place  where  this  gain  can 
be  made,  and  that  is  in  the  amount  of  duty  paid ;  and  it  is  without  doubt  true 
that  nine-tenths  o'f  the  goods  imported  Into  the  United  States  through  these 
agencies  subject  to  ad  valorem  duties  do  not  pay  proper  duties. 

If  home  valuation  were  substituted,  it  would  make  no  difference  what  the 
goods  cost  the  foreigner.  There  would  be  an  American  price  for  them,  and  he 
would  manufacture  and  sell  them  in  this  market  under  a  practically  fixed  duty, 
and  knowing  substantially  what  it  would  be.  It  would  (and  this  is  perhaps  in 
theory  the  most  Important  advantage)  base  the  tariff  on  the  cost  of  American 
production  in  all  competing  articles  rather  than  on  the  cost  of  foreign  produc* 
tlon,  and  as  we  should  here  reduce  costs  and  prices  it  would  automatically  work 
to  reduce  in  the  same  proportion  the  duties,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  costs  and 
prices  are  constantly  being  reduced. 
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There  is  a  very  brief  further  paragraph  in  the  historical  statement: 

A  provision  was  introduced  into  the  United  States  tariff  of  1897  (the  Dlngley 
law)  which  authorizes  appraisers  "to  talie  into  consideration  the  wholesale 
price  at  which  such  or  similar  merchandise  is  sold  or  offered  for  sale  in  the 
United  States,"  etc.  This  is  not  home  valuation,  but  Is  an  approach  to  it.  The 
fact  remains,  however,  that  importers  often  contend  that  the  goods  are  different 
from  any  to  be  found  here,  and  so  they  Insist  on  the  foreign  valuation. 

In  view  of  all  the  light  of  a  century  of  experience,  and  the  study  of  experts, 
and  of  the  fact  that  every  variety  of  goods  is  now  found  in  the  principal  ports 
of  this  country,  and  the  railroad  and  telegraph  have  established  general  uni- 
formity of  prices  of  staple  manufactures,  it  would  seem  to  be  entirely  practica- 
ble now  to  frame  a  law  for  home  valuation  which  will  be  both  Just  and  work- 
able. 

At  least,  the  diflBculties  attending  it  are  very  small  and  very  few 
compared  with  the  difficulties  of  the  present  system. 

Mr.  Hill.  Do  you  know  Edward  M.  Woodward,  president  of  the 
Woodward  &  Powell  Planer  Company,  of  Worcester,  Mass.  ? 

Colonel  Clarke.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Hill.  Is  he  a  member  of  the  Home  Market  Club? 

Colonel  Clarke.  I  could  not  tell  you  without  looking  at  their  list. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  do  not  know  him  personally  ? 

Colonel  Clarke.  No. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  have  quite  a  good  many  members  of  the  Home  Mar- 
ket Club  who  are  machine-tool  manufacturers  in  Worcester  and 
Fitchburg,  have  you  not? 

Colonel  Clarke.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  would  like  to  read  a  letter  which  has  come  to  me  by 
special  delivery.  It  is  very  short.  I  would  like  to  ask  your  judgment 
on  it.  I  do  not  know  why  it  was  sent  to  me.  It  was  handed  to  me  a 
few  moments  ago.  It  is  a  letter  requesting  me  to  file  this  brief  with 
the  conmiittee : 

Worcester,  Mass.,  Decemher  $,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Gentlemen  :  The  machine-tool  builders  of  Worcester  and  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  a 
large  majority  of  whom  are  members  of  the  National  Machine  Tool  Builders' 
Association,  present  to  you  the  following  brief  with  reference  to  the  proposed 
revision  of  the  tariff  on  machine  tools. 

We  believe  that  it  would  be  for  our  best  Interests  that  we  should  have  a 
maximum  and  minimum  tariff  on  machine  tools  coming  into  this  country,  and 
that  the  maximum  tariff  be  45  per  cent  ad  valorem,  as  now  exists,  and  that  the 
minimum  tariff  be  30  per  cent  ad  valorem;  also  that  the  minimum  tariff  be 
used  when  the  most  favomble  tariff  is  granted  the  United  States  on  machine 
tools  by  foreign  countries. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

Edward  M.  Woodward,  President  Woodward  &  Powell  Planer  Com- 
pany, ex-President  National  Machine  Tool  Builders*  Association ; 
Stockbridge  Machine  Company,  A.  W.  Beaman,  Treasurer;  J.  E. 
Snyder  &  Son,  J.  E.  Snyder;  The  Young  Machine  and  Tool 
Company,  W.  C.  Young,  Vice-President;  Francis  Reed  Company, 
Francis  Reed,  Proprietor;  Whltcomb-Blaisdell  Machine  Tool 
Company,  Charles  E.  Hildreth,  Treasurer ;  H.  G.  Barr,  per  H.  B. 
Barr;  Heald  Machine  Company,  per  James  N.  Heald,  Manager; 
Donald  Tulloch;  B.  G.  Luther  Company  (Incorporated),  B.  G. 
Luther;  O.  S.  Walker  &  Co.,  per  I.  F.  Williams;  Norton  Grind- 
ing Company,  by  George  I.  Alden,  Treasurer;  C.  H.  Cowdrey 
Machine  Works,  by  C.  F.  Cowdrey;  Fitchburg  Machine  Works, 
G.  H.  Dyer,  Treasurer;  Bath  Grinder  Company,  John  Bath, 
President;  Putnam  Machine  Company,  C.  F.  Putnam,  President 
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It  is  signed  by  practically  all  of  the  machine-tool  makers  of  Fitch- 
burg  and  Worcester.  In  your  judgment,  would  the  adoption  of  such 
legislation  as  that  tend  to  increase  the  trade  of  foreign  machine-tool 
builders  in  this  country? 

Colonel  Clarke.  I  think  it  would  increase  it. 

Mr.  Hill.  Would  it  be  any  detriment  to  the  home  trade? 

Colonel  Clarke.  I  think  it  would. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  think  it  would  be  a  detriment  to  the  home  trade? 

Colonel  Clarke.  Decidedly. 

Mr.  Hill.  Would  your  judgment  commend  such  legislation? 

Colonel  Clarke.  It  would  not 

Mr.  LoNOwoRTH.  I  miffht  say  that  I  have  had  a  number  of  such 
communications  on  exactly  the  same  line. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  Why  not? 

Colonel  Clarke.  We  have  a  very  large  manufacture  of  machine 
tools  in  this  country,  and  the  competition  between  these  many  pro- 
ducers is  very  keen.  It  has  reduced  the  price  to  the  consumer  as 
low  as  it  can  safely  be  reduced  and  maintain  our  present  American 
system  of  living  and  American  wa^es.  To  introduce  more  easily 
the  foreign-made  machine  tools,  which,  of  course,  are  the  products 
of  countries  with  much  lower  labor  cost  than  prevails  here,  would  by 
just  so  far  dislocate  the  American  industry  and  displace  American 
goods  which  have  given  employment  to  American  lalx>r. 

The  Chairman.  Do  we  not  sell  machine  tools  abroad? 

Colonel  Clarke.  Hardly  any. 

Mr.  LoNowoRTH.  Cincinnati  is  one  of  the  largest  machine-tool 
districts  in  this  country.  I  am  told  that  more  than  40  per  cent  of 
their  trade  is  export  trade. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  are  mistaken  about  that.  Colonel.  I 
have  read  constant  references  to  it.  I  think  you  are  mistaken  about 
that.  I  understand  that  we  beat  the  world  in  making  machine  tools^ 
in  the  fineness  and  quality  of  the  tools. 

Colonel  Clarke.  That  may  be  so,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  I  have  been 
told  by  machine-tool  builders  that  the  foreigners  copy  the  American 
patterns  within  a  year  after  they  obtain  a  pattern;  and  we  have  not 
the  advantage  of  the  lower  cost  of  labor  and  the  lower  cost  of  every- 
thing that  enters  into  their  manufacture. 

The  Chairman.  The  statement  was  that  because  of  their  excellence 
they  were  sold  at  even  a  higher  price  than  the  tools  of  domestic  manu- 
facture there.  I  am  sure  I  saw  that  statement  about  machine  tools 
in  the  consular  reports. 

Colonel  Clarke.  It  may  be  true  of  certain  special  instances,  Mr. 
Chairman,  but  I  can  not  believe  that  it  is  true  as  a  whole.  The  ma- 
chine-tool industry,  of  course,  is  a  very  large  industry.  There  is  a 
great  variety  of  machine  tools,  and  naturally  some  Vould  be  ex- 
ported, and  we  naturally  import  some. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  portion  of  the  present  law  where  you 
think  it  would  be  possible  to  reduce  the  rate? 

Colonel  Clarke.  I  think  it  may  be  possible,  if  you  adopt  home 
valuation. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  adopt  what? 

Colonel  Clarke.  Home  valuation,  where  ad  valorem  duties  apply. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  speaking  of  a  reduction.  If  we  adopted 
home  valuation,  the  rate  might  well  be  the  same  as  now,  if  we  could 
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get  an  honest  valuation.  For  instance,  if  we  adopted  home  valuation 
on  crockery,  the  rate  would  be  22^  per  cent,  and  would  run  fully  as 
high  as  it  is  now  at  60  per  cent  on  foreign  valuations.  That  figures 
out  to  a  certainty.  But  1  mean  aside  from  that,  is  there  any  schedule 
or  any  paragraph  where  you  think  the  rate  might  be  reduced  with 
safety  ? 

Colonel  Clarke.  I  think  probably  there  are  a  number  of  instances. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  have  not  been  able  to  specify  any. 

Colonel  Clarke.  I  have  tried  for  the  last  three  years  to  get  some- 
body to  name  those  articles,  and  with  very,  very  limited  results.  I 
have  heard  more  in  these  hearings  here  on  that  subject  than  I  have 
been  able  to  ascertain  in  three  years  from  talking  with  individuals 
and  reading  their  magazine  and  newspaper  articles. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  duty  on  hides? 

Colonel  Clarke.  The  duty  on  hides;  the  hides  of  cattle? 

The  Chairman.  The  hides  of  cattle,  now  at  15  per  cent  ? 

Colonel  Clarke.  Of  course  that  can  be  taken  off  probably  with 
some  small  advantage  to  the  shoe  industry  and  the  harness  industry 
of  the  country,  unless  they  thereby  have  to  sacrifice  their  price. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  hear  the  shoe  men  the  other  day  when 
they  said  they  were  wilhng  to  have  the  duty  all  taken  off  of  shoes  if 
they  had  free  hides? 

Colonel  Clarke.  I  did.    I  heard  the  telegram  from  a  Lynn  firm. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  they  are  mistaken  about  that? 

Colonel  Clarke.  I  do,  and  I  know  there  are  a  large  number  of 
shoe  manufacturers  in  Massachusetts  who  do  not  agree  with  tiiem. 

Mr.  Bandell.  They  are  manufacturing  for  export,  though,  are  they 
not,  and  they  get  a  drawback  on  the  hides  that  they  import;  they  get 
tiiieir  hides  firee,  and  are  manufacturing  for  ioreisn  markets? 

Colonel  Clarke.  If  they  are  able  to  identify  tne  leather. 

Mr.  Randell.  Is  that  the  case  or  not? 

Colonel  Clarke.  If  they  are  able  to  identify  the  leather  made 
from  imported  hide  which  enters  into  a  shoe,  they  can  get  the  draw- 
back.   Otherwise  not. 

The  Chairman.  That  seems  to  be  a  little  difficult,  because  they  buy 
uppers  and  soles  already  cut. 

Colonel  Clarke.  Certainly.  The  manufacturer  of  sole  leather  has 
no  difficulty  at  all  in  getting  the  drawback,  except  in  this  respect. 
The  foreign  producer  oi  that  leather  knows  very  well  that  the  Amer- 
ican, at  any  rate,  is  entitled  to  that  drawback,  and  so  in  driving  his 
bargain  he  insists  on  having  that  drawback,  or  a  part  of  it. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  Do  you  agree  with  those  witnesses  who  appeared  be- 
fore us  in  favor  of  free  hides,  who  contended  that  the  packers  got  all 
the  benefit  of  the  15  per  cent  on  hides? 

Colonel  Clarke.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  And  that  the  cattlemen  and  ranchmen  of  the  West 
got  none  of  it? 

Colonel  Clarke.  I  do  not  agree  with  their  statement  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  whole  duty  were  added  to  the  price  of  the 
hides,  still  the  amount  of  that  duty  would  not  affect  the  price  of  shoes 
to  exceed  2  per  cent ;  it  would  be  nearer  1  per  cent  on  tne  price  of  a 

fair  of  shoes.    Say  it  is  2  per  cent.    The  duty  on  shoes  is  20  per  cent, 
think.    Now,  if  their  statement  is  correct,  without  any  reduction  in 
the  duty  on  hides  they  could  reduce  the  duty  on  shoes  16  per  cent  and 
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not  be  hurt,  and  that  would  leave  them  5  per  cent.  If  I  am  not  right 
about  the  duty  being  20  per  cent,  and  it  is  16  per  cent,  they  could  re- 
duce the  duty  10  per  cent  and  leave  it  at  5  per  cent.  If  these  gentle- 
men know  their  business,  and  know  what  they  are  talking  about,  they 
can  stand  a  reduction  to  5  per  cent  and  have  ample  protection,  accord- 
ing to  their  notion. 

Colonel  Clarke.  Mr.  William  B.  Rice  is  one  of  the  largest  shoe 
manufacturers  in  Massachusetts.  He  is  a  free  trader  in  theory  and 
a  member  of  the  Democratic  party,  and  when  the  subject  of  taking 
the  duty  off  shoes  in  consideration  of  taking  it  off  hides  was  brought 
up  three  or  four  years  ago  he  said  the  shoe  manufacturers  could  not 
anord  to  take  it  off,  because  other  things  besides  hides  went  into 
shoes.  There  is  the  cotton  cloth  used  for  lining,  and  there  are  some 
metallic  ^oods  used  for  eyelets,  and  so  forth,  and  they  are  dutiable. 
He  said  that  it  would  place  the  shoe  manufacturer  at  a  disadvantage. 
The  other  day  this  Mr.  Jones  who  testified  so  ably  before  this  com- 
mittee told  me  in  conversation  that  the  Germans  and  Austrians  are 
now  manufacturing  what  is  called  an  "American  shoe  "  on  machinery 
sent  over  to  them  and  leased  to  them  bv  the  United  Shoe  Machinery 
Company,  which  they  operate  under  the  skilled  guidance  of  a  man 
or  men  sent  over  by  the  United  Shoe  Machinery  Company,  and 
those  shoes  are  in  great  favor  in  the  foreign  markets.  He  says  an 
expert  can  hardly  tell  the  difference  between  them  and  an  American 
shoe  of  the  same  style.  He  looked  upon  it  as  setting  the  limit  to 
the  exportation  of  American  shoes  to  European  markets,  and  he  said. 
"  We  shall  be  very  fortunate  if  it  does  not  result  in  an  invasion  of 
the  home  market  by  those  same  shoes." 

The  Chairman.  You  say  Mr.  Jones  who  appeared  during  the 
hearing? 

Colonel  Clarke.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  'V\Tiy  did  he  not  come  out  in  the  open  and  express 
his  views  ? 

Colonel  Clarke.  I  do  not  know.     I  had  this  conversation  with  him. 

Mr.  Gaines.  He  is  speaking  of  Mr.  Jones,  who  testified  here  so 
ably  before  this  committee  on  this  subject,  or  at  least  so  skillfully. 
Colonel  Clarke,  I  have  been  told  to-day  by  a  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts that  the  persons  who  were  here  the  other  day  represent  the 
very  large  manufacturers  of  shoes,  who,  by  reason  of  their  great  out- 
put, can  manufacture  more  cheaply  than  the  great  bulk  of  shoe  manu- 
facturers, and  also  men  whose  product  has,  to  a  certain  extent,  now  a 
monopoly  because  they  manufacture  shoes  of  superior  fit  and  fashion, 
but  that  the  great  bulk  of  Massachusetts  shoe  manufacturers  will  say 
that  upon  cheaper  grades  of  shoes,  such  as  can  be  manufactured 
abroad,  the  shoemakers  of  this  country  can  not  stand  free  trade,  and 
tiiat  the  gentlemen  who  were  testifying  here  the  other  day  did  not 
represent  the  majority  in  number  or  even  the  bulk  in  output  of  the 
shoe  trade. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  they  not  appear  and  give  the  information 
to  the  committee? 

Mr.  Gaines.  I  understand  they  want  to  appear,  and  will  appear. 
I  wanted  to  ask  Colonel  Clarke  whether,  in  his  opinion,  those  gentle- 
men who  expressed  themselves  in  favor  of  free  shoes  do  or  do  not 
represent  the  sentiment  of  the  Massachusetts  shoe  manufacturers. 
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Colonel  Clarke.  I  think  they  represent  the  majority  of  that  senti- 
ment. 

Mr.  Gaines.  You  do? 

Colonel  Clarke.  I  do;  and  I  will  tell  you  why.  Three  or  four 
years  ago  the  Boston  Commercial  Bulletin,  owned  and  edited  by 
Governor  Guild,  made  a  canvass  of  the  shoe  manufacturers  of  New 
England,  and  65  per  cent  of  them  declared  in  favor  of  free  hides  and 
declared  their  willingness  to  sacrifice  a  part  of  the  protection  on  shoes 
if  they  could  get  free  hides. 

Mr.  Bonynge.  A  part  of  the  protection  only? 

Colonel  Clarke.  Part  of  the  protection. 

Mr.  Gaines.  But  these  gentlemen  said  they  were  willing  to  do 
away  with  all  of  the  protection,  if  I  understood  them  correctly. 

Colonel  Clarke.  I  do  not  believe  that  a  large  majority,  or  even  a 
minority,  of  the  shoe  manufacturers  of  Massachusetts  would  consent 
to  the  taking  off  of  the  duty. 

The  Chairman.  Thev  not  only  stated  that,  but  they  have  asserted 
it  to  me  repeatedly  in  tlie  last  three  or  four  years ;  and  I  have  asked 
them  if  they  had  all  the  duty  taken  off  on  shoes  if  they  would  not  be 
back  here  asking  us  to  put  it  on  again,  and  if  they  were  aware  of  the 
fact  that  if  it  was  done  under  a  general  revision  of  the  tariff  it  would 
be  years  before  the  tariff  would  be  changed  again ;  and  they  said  yes, 
they  were  aware  of  that,  and  they  were  willing  to  have  it  taken  off. 
That  is  what  these  gentlemen  tola  me,  some  of  these  same  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  There  is  no  tariff  upon  anv  hides  that  come  in  of 
any  kind  except  the  heavy  hides,  the  sole-leather  hides? 

Colonel  Clarke.  That  is  all ;  hides  weighing  26  pounds,  I  think. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  What  percentage  of  the  importation  of  hides  is 
of  that  character? 

Colonel  Clarke.  It  is  a  comparatively  small  percentage,  but  still 
it  is  an  important  factor  in  the  business. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  If  there  were  six  or  seven  millions  altogether,  the 
importations  of  hea^  hides  would  be  about  one  million  ? 

Colonel  Clarke.  I  would  not  undertake  to  give  the  percentages 
without  looking  them  up. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  I  wish  you  would. 

Colonel  Clarke.  I  will  look  them  up  and  furnish  the  information 
to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  I  wish  you  would.  Where  do  the  heavy  hides 
come  from? 

Colonel  Clarke.  Prom  South  America,  very  largely. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  Any  from  India? 

Colonel  Clarke.  I  doubt  if  any  heavy  hides  come  from  India.  We 
import  a  great  many  light  skins,  goatskins.  Of  course  they  come 
in  free. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  Yes.  There  is  no  tariff  of  any  kind  except  upon 
heavy  hides? 

Colonel  Clarke.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  The  heavy  hides  of  3  and  4  year  old  cattle? 

Colonel  Clarke.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  LoNOWORTH.  Do  you  agree  with  the  statement  of  Mr.  Jones 
that  the  price  of  hides  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  price  of 
cattle? 

Colonel  Clarke.  I  do  not. 
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Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  I  did  not  understand  whether  you  did  or  not. 

Colonel  Clarke.  I  think  the  growers  of  cattle  know  what  the  duty 
is,  and  they  are  generally  keen-scented  for  what  they  are  entitled  to. 
I  think  they  exact  a  little  higher  price  for  the  steer  than  they  would 
but  for  that  duty. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Mr.  Jones  had  some  figures  which  he  read  to  show 
that  when  the  price  of  hides  was  highest  the  price  of  cattle  was  low- 
est, and  vice  versa. 

Colonel  Clarke.  I  do  not  recall  those  figures^  but  that  mig[ht  hap- 
pen as  a  coincidence.  There  might  be  other  factors  entering  into  the 
problem  at  different  times  which  would  make  prices  high  or  low. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  What  would  the  packer  who  buys  cattle  say  to 
the  shipper  who  sells  cattle  if  the  tariff  was  taken  off  of  heavy  hides? 

Colonel  Clarke.  Well,  I  am  not  much  acquainted  with  the  packers. 
I  do  not  know  what  they  would  say. 

Mr.  Gaines.  You  mean  whether  he  would  not  use  that  as  an  argu- 
ment to  force  down  prices  when  the  cattle  were  offered  for  sale  ? 

Mr.  Calderhead.  Yes;  when  the  cattleman  offers  his  cattle  he 
offers  them  with  the  hides  on.  The  price  is  $6  a  hundred  at  this  time, 
and  he  pays  that  much  with  the  hide  on,  and  he  pays  for  the  hide  as 
well  as  the  other  part  of  the  animal.  Now,  the  hide  of  a  3  or  4  year 
old  steer  weighs  rrom  100  to  115  pounds.  If  the  tariff  amounts  to  8 
cents  a  pound,  will  the  packer  say  to  the  shipper,  "  The  tariff  has  been 
taken  off  and  I  can  not  pay  quite  so  much  for  this  steer?" 

Colonel  Clarke.  I  think  he  is  very  likely  to  say  that;  but  there  is 
a  very  large  proportion  of  the  hides  of  cattle  which  are  not  sold  by 
the  packers.  The  small  slaughterhouses  all  over  the  country  amount 
probably  to  about  one-half  of  all  the  great  packing  industries. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  What  do  they  do  with  the  hides? 

Colonel  Clarke.  They  sell  them  in  their  city  markets  at  the  pre- 
vailing prices,  always  getting  all  they  can. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  Those  are  all  hides  of  young  cattle,  usually? 

Colonel  Clarke.  No;  they  are  very  often  the  hides  of  cows,  and 
sometimes,  in  some  States,  of  oxen.  I  was  in  a  town  in  Maine 
four  years  ago,  where  I  was  told  that  every  farmer  keeps  one  yoke  of 
oxen,  and  some  farmers  more.  They  are  returning  to  tne  use  of  oxen 
more  and  more  in  some  parts  of  New  England.  Of  course  those  hides 
get  into  the  market  sooner  or  later.    They  are  heavy  hides. 

Mr.  T^NGWORTH.  Do  you  believe.  Colonel,  if  the  duty  on  hides  was 
increased  that  the  cattle  industry  would  be  stimulated  ? 

Colonel  Clarke.  I  hardly  think  it  would,  for  the  reason  that  people 
do  not  grow  cattle  exclusivelv  for  their  hides  nor  larjgely  for  their 
hides.  They  grow  them  mostly  for  beef.  But  as  the  hide  is  a  part  of 
the  animal  a  grower  feels  that  he  is  entitled  to  get  as  much  as  he  can 
for  that  part,  the  same  as  he  gets  for  other  parts,  and  I  never  have 
been  able  to  see  why  he  should  not. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  the  committee  will  ask  Mr.  Jones  to  come 
back  here  and  tell  us  about  this.  We  want  to  get  all  the  facts  on  this 
subject. 

Mr.  Hill.  Keferring  back  to  the  Massachusetts  machine-tool  indus- 
try, which  is  a  very  large  one  in  Massachusetts  and  managed  verv  suc- 
cessfully, to  my  personal  knowledge,  the  home  market  is  much  larger 
than  aiiy  possible  foreign  market  that  could  be  found  by  those  men, 
is  it  not? 
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Colonel  Clarke.  I  think  it  is. 

Mr.  Hill.  Undoubtedly.  Why  and  on  what  ground  should  these 
men  come  before  this  committee  and  ask  for  such  a  change  in  the  duty 
as  you  say  will  extend  their  foreign  market  and  injure  their  home 
market  ? 

Colonel  Clarke.  Perhaps  they  do  not  take  that  view  of  it. 

Mr.  Hill.  It  is  quite  evident  that  they  do  not  take  that  view  of  it, 
but  I  did  not  know  but  what  you  might  give  us  the  ground  on  which 
you  think  they  acted. 

Colonel  Clarke.  I  *had  no  knowledge,  before  coming  before  the 
committee,  that  there  was  anv  such  request  from  Massachusetts,  and  I 
do  not  know  the  motives  of  those  men. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  think  I  can  tell  you  what  one  of  their  arguments  is. 

Colonel  CiiARKE.  Thev  fear  that  the  French  will  raise  the  duty 
against  them,  and  thererore  they  want  a  tariff  on  which  a  trade  inter- 
eS;  can  be  made,  and  that  is  their  reason  for  asking  for  a  minimum 
tariff. 

Mr.  Randell.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  tariff  on  hides  has  not  had  a 
real,  fair  test  in  reference  to  the  matter  of  raising  the  price  of  cattle, 
because  three-fourths  of  the  importations  have  been  cut  out  from 
being  a  revenue  by  a  ruling  of  the  department  applving  the  tax  only 
to  hides  of  25  pounds  and  over?     Is  not  that  a  fact? 

Colonel  Clarke.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  is  a  ruling  of  the 
department  or  a  provision  of  the  law. 

Mr.  Randell.  But  do  they  not  trim  the  foreim  hide  so  as  to  send 
in  the  better  part  of  it,  and  bring  the  hide  in  imder  the  25-pound  pro- 
vision, so  that  the  average  hide  that  comes  in  from  South  America 
and  other  countries  comes  at  the  weight  of  about  22J  pounds ;  is  not 
that  a  fact? 

Colonel  Clarke.  I  do  not  know  about  that. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  that  is  a  ruling 
of  the  department  ? 

Mr.  Randell.  Some  of  the  witnesses  were  talking  that  way,  and  I 
will  say  that  is  the  ruling;  the  department  ruled  on  it  in  that  way. 
That  is  not  the  law ;  it  is  a  ruling  of  the  department. 

Do  you  not  think  that  the  situation  is  just  about  this,  that  there  is 
just  enough  pressure  brought  to  bear  in  favor  of  taking  off  the  tariff  on 
hides,  and  enough  consent  given  to  get  the  pressure  in  that  direction, 
BO  that  before  this  thing  wmds  up  and  this  bill  should  become  a  law, 
the  producers  of  hides  will  have  no  tariff  on  their  product,  and  the 
producers  of  leather  and  shoes  will  still  have  the  tariff,  just  the  same? 
Is  not  that  about  the  situation  ? 

Colonel  Clarke.  That  may  be  what  would  please  them. 

Mr.  Randell.  That  is  what  I  think  will  be  the  result. 

Colonel  Clarke.  But,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  am  in  favor  of 
protecting  every  domestic  article  that  is  subject  to  foreign  compe- 
tition. 

Mr.  Randell,  I  am  in  favor  of  protecting  the  American  people 
and  letting  these  business  men  stand  on  their  proper  business  basis. 

Colonel  Clarke.  The  shoe-manufacturing  industry  has  generally 
been  very  prosperous  since  this  Dingley  duty  was  put  on,  not  because 
of  it,  perhaps,  but  in  spite  of  it,  maybe.  At  any  rate,  it  has  been 
largely  owing  to  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Randell.  Had  we  not  oetter  take  it  off  and  give  them  a  fair 
chance? 
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Mr.  Calderhead.  If  it  were  taken  off.  do  you  think  our  eighty 
millions  of  people  would  be  any  better  off  than  they  are  now  ? 

Colonel  Clarke.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  Would  they  get  any  cheaper  shoes? 

Colonel  Clarke.  They  would  not  get  cheaper  shoes  unless  they 
were  cheaper  in  quality. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  Unless  they  were  cheaper  in  quality  ? 

Colonel  Clarke.  Yes.  The  shoe  manufacturers,  as  was  testified  to 
here  the  other  day,  have  got  the  processes  of  manufacture  down  to  a 
fine  point  of  economy,  and  they  can  not  reduce  the  price  without 
reducing  the  quality. 

Mr.  Kandell.  If  the  tariff  was  taken  off,,  do  you  mean  to  say  that 
would  let  foreign  shoes  into  the  market? 

Colonel  Clarke.  I  think  it  would. 

Mr.  Randell.  Then,  would  not  that  reduce  the  price  ? 

Colonel  Clarke.  Not  necessarily. 

Mr.  Randell.  Then  why  do  they  not  come  in  with  the  price  not 
reduced?  What  difference  does  it  make  about  a  tariff  if  the  price 
remains  the  same?  What  difference  does  that  make  about  the  im- 
portations? 

Colonel  Clarke.  Up  to  within  a  year-— — 

Mr.  Randell.  Please  answer  that  question,  if  you  can. 

Colonel  Clarke.  I  will,  if  I  can.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can.  Up 
to  within  a  year  Americans  would  not  wear  foreign-made  shoes  to 
any  extent,  except  a  few  finer  shoes  made  in  France,  but  now  that  the 
United  Shoe  Machinery  Company's  machines  are  in  use,  and  Amer- 
ican styles  are  copied  so  that  experts  can  not  tell  the  difference  in  the 
two  kinds,  the  cheaper-labor  country  will  get  the  foreign  markets. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  And  when  your  cheaper-labor  country  gets  the 
markets,  will  the  price  of  meat  be  any  better  in  this  country? 

Colonel  Clarke.  I  think  it  will  be  less.  You  can  not  impair  the 
producing  power  of  the  people,  you  can  not  strike  down  one  great 
industry,  without  all  inaustries  suffering,  and  these  men  who  are 
clamoring  to  have  the  duty  on  shoes  taken  off  simply  do  not  know 
what  they  are  talking  about. 

Mr.  Randell..  They  are  very  successful  shoe  men,  are  they  not? 

Colonel  Clarke.  Some  of  them  are  very  successful  shoe  men. 

Mr.  Randell.  And  they  say  they  have  got  a  cinch  on  the  markets 
of  the  world  outside  of  the  home  market. 

Colonel  Clarke.  Their  exportation  has  been  growing  well. 

Mr.  Randell.  Do  you  not  think  they  know  more  about  that  than 
you  do? 

Colonel  Clarke.  I  do.  I  cheerfully  agree  that  they  have  more 
technical  knowledge  of  their  .business  than  I  would  assume  for  a 
moment  to  have. 

Mr.  Pou.,Are  not  any  of  these  foreign  manufactured  shoes  coming 
into  this  country  now? 

Colonel  Clarke.  Hardly  any,  now.  But  I  am  apprehensive,  as 
Mr.  Jones  expressed  himsielf  to  me  in  conversation,  that  our  market 
will  be  invaded. 

Mr.  Pou.  I  was  asking  that  purely  for  information.  I  did  not 
know. 

Colonel  Clarke.  Since  you  have  alluded  to  the  men  and  their  in- 
terests in  this  matter,  allow  me  to  say  that  two  or  three  years  ago, 
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when  the  question  of  reciprocity  with  Cuba  and  the  free-hide  ques- 
tions were  uppermost  in  Massachusetts  discussions,  some  working- 
men  in  Lynn,  which  is  a  great  shoe  town,  united  in  a  protest  against 
it  on  account  of  the  fact  of  the  great  disparity  in  wages  between  this 
country  and  other  countries,  and  they  gave  a  table  of  those  wages 
taken  from  consular  reports.  I  shall  be  happy  to  furnish  a  copy  of 
that  protest,  if  the  committee  would  like  to  see  it. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  further?  That  is  all,  Colonel. 
Is  there  any  other  gentleman  who  would  like  to  be  heard  on  the  tariff 
question  to-night?  If  not,  we  will  take  a  recess  until  to-morrow 
morning  at  9.30. 

(Thereupon,  at  5.35  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  until 
to-morrow,  Saturday,  December  5, 1908,  at  9.30  a.  m.) 


APPENDIX. 


SCHEDULE  A -CHEMICALS  OILS  AND  PAINTS 

ALIZARrsr  ASSISTANT  AND  CASTOR^  OII^ 

BOSSOH  &  LANE,  ATLANTIC,  MASS.,  MANVFACTirBEBS  OF  DTE- 
STTTFFS,  TTBOE  THAT  DUTIES  BE  NOT  LOWEBEB  ON  AUZABIN 
ASSISTANT  AND  CASTOB  OH. 

Atlantic,  Mass.,  November  27^  1908. 
Hon.  Wm.  K.  Payne, 

Clerk  Committee  on  Ways  and  Meana^ 

House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Sir  :  We  respectfully  desire  to  call  the  committee's  attention 
to  Schedule  A,  paragraphs  82  and  33,  in  the  tariff  law,  act  of  June  24, 
1897,  relating  to  alizarin  assistant,  etc.,  and  castor  oil,  respectively, 
these  two  products  being  so  closely  related  in  our  manufacturing 
business  that  a  proper  consideration  of  one  is  difficult  without  includ- 
ing the  other.  We  earnestly  hope  that  the  tariff  will  not  be  reduced 
on  either  alizarin  assistant  or  castor  oil,  but  beg  to  suggest  that  the 
clause  in  paragraph  32  which  provides  that  in  the  manufacture  of 
alizarin  assistant  which  contains  a  less  per  centum  of  castor  oil  than 
50  duty  shall  be  15  cents  per  gallon,  might  be  eliminated,  together 
with  balance  of  paragraph,  which  provides  that  a  tariff  of  30  per 
cent  ad  valorem  1>b  charged  for  alizarin  assistant  not  otherwise  speci- 
fied. We  believe  that  practically  all  of  the  alizarin  assistant  being 
imported  to  this  country  is  just  below  50  per  cent,  say  49  per  cent, 
and  therefore  pays  a  duty  of  only  15  cents  per  gallon,  not  quite  2  cents 
per  pound.  This  competition  in  connection  with  home  competition, 
whiai  is  very  keen,  leaves  a  very  small  margin  of  profit. 

The  present  price  of  castor  oil  in  this  country  is,  in  car  lots,  9^  cents 
per  pound.     To  make  a  49  per  cent  alizarin  assistant  it  costs : 

ContB 
per  pound. 

For  castor  oil 4.6550 

For  making 1. 00 

Total 5.6550 

not  adding  anything  for  selling,  depreciation,  etc.  We  are  told 
by  parties  who  claim  to  know  that  castor  oil  in  England  costs  from 
6  to  5^  cents  per  pound. 

To  make  the  same  quality  of  alizarin  assistant  in  England,  and 
castor  oil  at  5J  cents  per  pound,  49  per  cent,  would  cost  : 

Cents 
per  pound. 

For  castor  oil .6950 

For  making .  75 

For  duty  to  United  States 2.00 

For  freight .  15 

Total 5.6950 

3643 
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Other  expenses,  such  as  extra  cartage,  custom-house  fees,  etc.,  would 
increase  this  somewhat,  and  we  are  not  sure  that  this  includes  a  profit 
on  the  castor  oil.  However,  it  seems  to  us  that  anv  reduction  what- 
ever of  the  present  rate  would  be  a  hardship  upon  the  home  manufac- 
turers. 

During  the  operation  of  the  Wilson  bill  we  sold  the  imported  Eng- 
lidi  goods,  but  when  the  act  of  1897  became  a  law  we  resumed  the 
manufacture  of  alizarin  assistant,  and  within  a  few  years  we  bought  a 
factory  property  and  began  the  manufacture  of  castor  oil.  This 
product  we  use  almost  exclusively  in  the  manufacture  of  alizarin 
assistant  and  other  castor-oil  products. 

We  think  that  the  present  duty  on  castor  oil  of  35  cents  per  gal- 
lon, which  is  equivalent  to  4.37^  cents  per  pound,  is  none  too  much  in 
the  way  of  protection,  for  we  have  to  pay  25  cents  per  bushel  on  castor 
seed  (Schedule  G,  par.  254),  this  charge  being  equal  to  li  cents  per 
pound  toward  the  cost  of  manufacturing  the  oil.  The  cost  of  castor 
oil  varies  according  to  price  of  seed  and  the  yield  of  oil  to  the  bushel. 
Based  upon  our  last  purchase  of  castor  seed,  the  oil  costs  8.69  cents 
per  pound,  including  cost  of  package,  freight,  etc.,  but  not  including 
any  depreciation.    The  selling  price  in  car  lots  is  9^  cents  per  pound. 

White  home  competition  is  an  important  factor  in  keeping  the 
margin  of  profit  so  close,  we  doubt  if  it  would  be  possible  to  add  one- 
fourth  cent  per  pound  to  the  present  selling  price  on  account  of  the 
lower  cost  of  producing  castor  oil  both  in  England  and  in  India, 
where  the  labor  is  so  much  less  than  with  us,  it  being  in  India  about 
14  cents  per  day  and  in  England  practically  one-half  of  what  we  have 
to  pay.  Then  we  have  the  duty  on  the  seed  (1^  cents  per  pound  of 
oil),  the  freight  on  the  seed,  which  figures  nearly  three  times  as  much 
per  pound  of  oil  as  England  has  to  pay,  and  the  item  of  waste  (dirt 
m  the  seed),  upon  which  we  pay  duty,  is  at  times  very  considerable. 

The  castor-seed  pomace  sells  in  England  at  an  advance  over  our 
price  of  about  25  per  cent.  Our  packages  cost  more  than  the  English 
package. 

We  have  never  used  American  castor  seed,  but  have  investigated 
it  somewhat  and  found  it  poor,  very  poor  in  castor-oil  value,  and  we 
do  not  know  now  whether  any  castor  seeds  are  being  raised  in  the 
United  States  or  not.  In  this  connection  it  might  seem  pertinent  to 
suggest  that  provided  the  present  duty  on  castor  seed  is  not  bene- 
ficial to  the  farmer,  and  we  oelieve  that  a  crop  natural  to  the  climate 
is  already  being  raised  at  a  good  profit,  then  why  not  reduce  or  elim- 
inate the  duty  on  castor  seed,  thus  reducing  the  price  of  castor  oil 
to  the  consumer?  We  believe  in  protecting  the  farmer  as  well  as  the 
manufacturer,  but  it  may  be  questionable  if  it  is  good  business  to 
place  a  premium  on  a  farm  product  where  the  climate  is  wholly  un- 
suited  and  the  risk  is  great,  but  where  protection  could  be  given 
rather  on  a  product  natural  to  the  soil  and  climate.    This  is  only  a 

1)assing  thought;  we  believe,  however,  that  a  reduction  on  the  seed, 
eaving  the  present  rate  on  the  oil,  would  stimulate  the  castor  oil  and 
castor-oil  products  industries  in  this  country.  To  reduce  the  rate 
on  castor  oil,  even  though  the  rate  on  the  seed  should  be  reduced, 
would  leave  the  castor  oil  manufacturer  without  any  inducement  to 
enlarge  his  works,  as  the  present  margin  of  profit  is  too  close.  We 
wish  to  call  special  attention  to  the  present  phraseology  of  paragraph 
32  in  Schedule  A,  where  it  reads  "  by  whatever  name  known,  whether 
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liquid,  solid,  or  in  paste,  in  the  manufacture  of  which  fifty  per  centum 
or  more  of  castor  oil  is  used."  This  phraseology  is  important  and 
has  prevented  the  importation  of  castor-oil  products  m  the  past 
under  special  names,  such  as  soap,  etc. 

If,  however,  in  place  of  50  per  cent,  you  name  25  per  cent,  we  think 
the  rate  would  be  more  in  accordance  with  protection  principles  and 
probably  consistent  with  the  real  intention  of  the  act,  lor  as  at  pres- 
ent, the  importer  will  not  bring  in  either  a  60  per  cent,  55  per  cent, 
or  50  per  cent  product  and  pay  a  duty  of  4  cents  per  pound  when  he 
can  readily  import  a  49  per  cent  product  and  pay  only  2  cents  per 
pound. 

Our  salesmen  receive  much  more  than  the  foreign  salesmen,  and 
other  selling  expenses  are  greater  here.  In  this  business  we  have  had 
experience  both  with  and  without  protection.  When  without  protec- 
tion we  sold  English-mado  goods.  To-day  our  own  factory  supplies 
our  needs.    We  employ  American  citizens  at  goods  wages. 

The  proposed  addition,  which  we  have  just  seen  published,  to  para- 
graph 32  in  Schedule  A,  reads  as  follows :  "All  other  alizarine  assist- 
ants and  all  soluble  greases  used  in  processes  of  softening,  dyeing,  or 
finishing."  This  we  think  strengthens  the  clause  and  may  eliminate 
some  of  the  past  annoyances. 

With  your  consideration  passed  upon  this  subject  we  feel  confident 
that  your  recommendation  will  prove  to  be  fair  to  home  interests. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

BossoN  &  Lane. 


ALUMINA. 

TEE  ALTTHIinrM  COHFANY  OF  AHEBICA,  PITTSBUBO,  PA.,  ASKS 
TEAT  TEE  TABIPF  ON  ALUMINA  BE  BETAINED. 

Pittsburg,  Pa.,  November  30^  1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D.  C. 
Gentlemen  :  Alumina  is  used  practically  only  as  the  material  from 
which  the  metal  aluminum  is  immediately  made.  Alumina  itself  is  a 
manufactured  product  made  from  the  native  mineral  bauxite.  As- 
suming that  the  protective  policy  of  this  country  would  be  continued 
the  Aluminum  Company  oi  America  has  built  a  large  alumina  plant 
at  East  St.  Louis,  111.,  at  an  expense  of  $2,350,000,  where  it  employs 
about  1,000  men.  About  one- third  of  a  ton  of  alumina  is  made  from  a 
ton  of  bauxite  and  in  the  process  of  manufacture  there  is  required 
a  quantity  each  of  coal  and  limestone  equal  to  the  quantity  of  bauxite, 
and  in  addition  large  quantities  of  soaa  ash,  cotton  cloth,  and  other 
raw  material,  now  protected  by  tariff,  are  required.  Having  made 
these  large  investments  in  the  manufacture  of  alumina  the  Aluminum 
Company  of  America  respectfully  asks  that  the  tariff  on  alumina  bo 
retained. 

Very  respectfully, 

Akthtjr  V.  Davis, 
General  Manager  Ahiminnm  Company  of  America. 
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THE  PENirSTLVANIA  SALT  MANTJFACTUKING  COMPANY  OF  PHIL- 
ADELPHIA, PA.,  ASKS  FOR  THE  CONTINTJANCE  OF  THE  PRESENT 
DTTTY  ON  ALUMINA. 

Philadelphia,  Noverrvber  SS^  1908. 
The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Houae  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  C. 

Gentlemen  :  We  respectfully  ask  for  the  continuance  of  the  pres- 
ent duty  of  six-tenths  cent  per  pound  (the  Dingley  tariff,  Schedule  A, 
par.  4)  on  alumina,  and  beg  to  submit  herewith  a  few  reasons  for 
our  request. 

The  quantity  imported  in  1907  was  comparatively  small,  because 
of  the  large  increase  in  the  manufacture  or  the  metal  aluminum  in 
Europe  and  the  consequent  extraordinary  demand  for  alumina. 
Since  then  the  output  of  alumina  has  been  more  than  doubled  on 
the  European  side,  and  with  a  reduction  in  the  duty  large  quantities 
would  be  shipped  to  the  United  States,  greatly  to  the  detriment  of 
the  domestic  industry. 

The  estimated  quantity  made  in  the  United  States  in  1907  was 
115,000,000  pounds  of  hydrate,  valued  at  $2,587,500. 

The  average  price  in  the  United  States  is  2J  cents  per  pound, 
compared  with  1^  cents  for  foreign  goods  at  port  of  shipment. 

Labor  in  Europe  averages  $6  per  week,  compared  with  nearly  $12 
per  week  in  domestic  works. 

Fuel,  bauxite,  alkali,  and  labor  constitute  the  principal  items  of 
cost. 

The  duty  is  equivalent  to  33  per  cent,  which  represents  a  just 
figure  considering  the  difference  in  cost  of  labor. 
Respectfufly,  yours, 

Pennsylvania  Salt  Manufacturing  Company, 
Theo.  Armstrong,  President. 


AMMONIA,  PBUSSIATE  OF  POTASH,  SODA,  AND 
TETRACHLORIDE  OF  TIN. 

THE  HENBY  BOWEB  CHEMICAL  MANTJEACTUBINO  COMPANY,  OF 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA.,  SUBMITS  SUPPLEMENTAL  STATEMENT. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Decemher  i,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  of  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Sir  :  In  presenting  to  your  committee,  for  its  consideration,  rec- 
ommendations as  to  the  rates  of  duty  to  be  levied  on  sundry  articles 
in  the  chemical  schedule  of  a  proposed  tariff  act,  I  beg  leave  to  pref- 
ace the  accompanying  detailed  tables  with  a  general  statement  in 
support  of  our  preference  for  specific  rather  than  ad  valorem  rates. 

In  the  manuracture  and  sale  of  the  articles  particularly  mentioned 
in  the  tables  my  company  is  constantly  meeting  the  direct  competi- 
tion of  the  manufacturers  of  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  Belgium. 
The  specific  rates  of  duty  as  now  imposed  are  no  more  than  com- 
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pensatory  to  the  serious  differences  in  the  costs  of  manufacture  be- 
tween our  European  competitors  and  ourselves,  these  differences  be- 
ing due  to  the  cheaper  materials,  fuel,  and  labor  obtainable  in  Eu- 
rope. So  far  as  these  are  concerned,  it  may  be  said  most  fairly  that 
these  rates  are  about  right  in  measuring  the  differences  in  cost,  as 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  we  can  operate,  under  normal  business 
conditions,  at  a  fair  profit  and  our  European  competitors  can  sell 
their  products  in  our  markets  on  even  terms  with  us  to  the  large 
extent  shown  in  the  official  statistics  of  imports,  which  I  understand 
are  before  you.  Hence  I  ask  that  the  existing  specific  rates  be  left 
unchanged. 

We  desire  particularly  to  call  your  attention  to  the  situation  with 
respect  to  the  articles  on  which  ad  valorem  rates  are  now  imposed, 
which  is  not  satisfactory,  because  of  their  not  being  particularly 
enumerated  in  the  act.  We  can  never  be  assured  of  the  stability  and 
permanence  of  the  values  on  which  the  duties  are  reckoned.  Stability 
of  market  value  is  an  impossible  condition.  Therefore,  I  suggest, 
most  respectfully  but  earnestly,  particular  mention  at  specific  rates 
of  products  forming  a  most  important  portion  of  our  business,  but 
at  present  assessed  generally  under  paragraph  3  of  the  tariff  act 
as     Chemical  compounds  not^specially  provided  for." 

In  the  rates  recommended.  I  have  carefully  calculated  the  specific 
equivalents  of  the  ad  valorem  rates  on  present  values  in  Europe. 

Soda,  prussiate  of  (yellow),  especially,  is  a  most  important  item 
and  calls  for  a  specific  rate.  If  my  recommendation  as  to  this  product 
be  adopted,  it  will  be  but  a  necessary  step  in  the  protection  of  the 
chemical  industry  in  the  United  States. 

Should  it  be  that  I  have  not  submitted  all  of  the  information 
desired  by  your  committee,  I  am  entirely  at  your  service  to  answer, 
to  the  best  of  my  ability,  any  questions  you  or  your  associates  may 
wish  to  ask. 

Article:  Ammonia  (liquid  anhydrous). 

Present  dutv :  Twenty-five  per  cent  ad  valorem,  under  paragraph 
No.  3. 

Present  quoted  English  and  American  values :  Ten  pence  per  pound 
at  London  or  Liverpool,  equivalent  to  20}  cents,  as  against  25  cents 
at  point  of  production  in  the  United  States. 

Duty  recommended :  Five  cents  per  pound  in  steel  or  iron  cylinders. 

Raw  materials  and  present  duties  thereon :  Ammoniacal  gas  liquor 
or  ammonia  gas  liquor,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  sulphate  of  ammonia, 
three-tenths  of  1  cent  per  pound;  lime,  5  cents  per  100  pounds;  labor, 
100  per  cent  higher  than  in  Great  Britain ;  all  iron  or  steel  distilling, 
condensing,  and  compression  apparatus,  and  steel  cylinders  as  con- 
tainers, five-tenths  or  1  cent  per  pound  to  45  per  cent  ad  valorem; 
coal  (bituminous),  67  cents  per  ton. 

An  article  of  fast -growing  importance  to  American  manufacturers. 

Used  mainly  for  manufacture  of  ice  and  for  artificial  refrigeration 
of  cold-storage  plants. 

Worthy  of  particular  mention  at  a  specific  rate  which  is  about 
equivalent  to  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

In  the  development  of  ice  manufacturing  and  cold  storage,  the 
United  States  leads  the  world.  We  should  oe  adequately  protected 
in  furnishing  supplies  to  these  industries,  which  now  consume  up- 
ward of  15,000,000  pounds  per  annum,  valued  at  $3,750,000. 
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Article:  Ammonia,  aqua. 

Present  duty:  Twenty-five  per  cent  ad  valorem,  under  paragraph 
No.  3. 

Present  quoted  English  and  American  values:  Present  quoted 
prices  in  England  ana  the  United  States  varv  with  percentage  of 
ammonia  gas  contained  in  the  aqua  ammonia,  the  commercial  grades 
running  as  high  as  29.4  per  cent  ammonia  and  as  low  as  10.28  per 
cent  ammonia. 

Duty  recommended:  Five  cents  per  pound  of  ammonia  (NH,)  con- 
tained in  the  aqua  anmionia,  as  determined  by  official  ammonia  table 
of  The  Manufacturing  Chemists'  Association  of  the  United  States. 

Raw  materials  and  present  duties  thereon :  Ammoniacal  gas  liquor 
or  ammonia  gas  liquor,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Lime,  5  cents  per  100  pounds. 

Coal  (bituminous),  67  cents  per  ton. 

Labor,  100  per  cent  higher  than  in  Great  Britain  and  Germany. 

All-iron  distilling  and  pumping  apparatus,  and  steel  drums  as  con- 
tainers, five-tenths  of  1  cent  per  pound  to  45  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Agua  ammonia  being  actually  a  solution  of  anhydrous  ammonia 
gas  in  water,  we  ask  that  the  duty  be  nlaced  at  the  specific  rate  of  5 
cents  per  pound  of  ammonia  gas  (NHg)  contained  in  the  aqua  am- 
monia. Tlie  article  is  used  in  woolen  and  cotton  textile  mills;  by 
powder  manufacturers ;  for  household  purposes,  in  very  dilute  form ; 
m  manufacture  of  ice  and  production  of  refrigeration  m  cold-storage 
plants.  No  exact  figures  as  to  total  consumption  are  available.  Our 
own  sales  are  upward  of  5,000,000  pounds  per  annum,  of  a  value  of 
about  $250,000. 

Article :  Ammonia,  sulphate  of. 

Present  duty :  Three-tenths  of  1  cent  per  pound,  under  paragraph 
No.  5. 

Present  quoted  English  and  American  values:  Present  quoted  value 
in  Liverpool,  £11  7s.  6d.  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds,  equivalent  to  $2.52 
per  100  pounds.     Price  in  United  States  is  $2.95  to  $3  per  100  pounds. 

Duty  recommended :  Three-tenths  of  1  cent  per  pound. 

Raw  materials  and  present  duties  thereon :  Ammoniacal  gas  liquor 
or  ammonia  gas  liquor,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Sulphuric  acid,  one-fourth  cent  per  pound. 

Lime,  5  cents  per  100  pounds. 

Coal  (bituminous),  67  cents  per  ton. 

Labor,  100  per  cent  higher  than  in  Great  Britain. 

All-iron  distilling  and  pumping  apparatus,  five-tenths  of  1  cent  per 
pound  to  45  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Sheet  lead  lined  crystallizing  apparatus,  2  J  cents  per  pound. 

An  important  industry,  growing  rapidly  under  protective  tariff. 
Production  in  the  United  States  not  sufficient  for  American  needs. 
Development  of  retort  coke  ovens  and  of  manufacture  of  illuminating 
gas  will  ultimately  yield  sufficient  ammonia  to  displace  European- 
made  sulphate  of  ammonia,  as  well  as  large  quantities  of  South  Ameri- 
can nitrate  of  soda  now  used  in  the  manufacture  of  fertilizers.  Could 
not  be  profitably  manufactured  if  duty  is  reduced. 

Article:  Potash,  prussiate  of   (yellow). 

Present  duty :  Four  cents  per  pound  under  paragraph  No.  66. 

Present  quoted  English  and  American  values:  Four  and  three- 
fourths  pence  per  pound,  equivalent  to  9.62  cents,  in  London,  or 
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about  18.8  cents,  freight  and  duty  paid,  to  Philadelphia.  This  is 
nominal.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  both  Belgium  and  Gtermany  are  under- 
selling us  now  at  13^  cents. 

Duty  recommended:  Four  cents  per  pound. 

Kaw  materials  and  present  duties  thereon :  Potash,  crude,  or  black 
salts,  carbonate  of  potash,  crude  or  refined,  free.     (Par.  No.  644.) 

Crude  petroleum,  as  provided  in  paragraph  No.  626. 

Coal  (bituminous) ,  67  cents  per  ton. 

Cast-iron  vessels  and  other  castings,  eight-tenths  of  1  cent  per 
pound. 

Leather  scrap,  10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Labor,  100  per  cent  to  150  per  cent  higher  than  in  Germany,  Eng- 
land, Scotlana,  and  Belgium. 

Ill  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  present  duty  on  prussiate  of  potash  is 
4  cents  per  pound,  which  calculates  as  something  over  40  per  cent 
ad  valorem  on  present  values,  it  is  nevertheless  insufficient  to  afford  to 
the  United  States  manufacturers  the  advantage  of  half  of  the  domes- 
tic market.  At  this  very  time  over  50  per  cent  of  the  domestic  con- 
sumption is  furnished  by  Germany,  Belffium,  and  England.  This  is 
a  hardship,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  thp  American  manufacturers 
have  ample  capacity  to  supplv  the  entire  demand  of  the  country.  The 
industry  received  a  severe  blow  in  the  passage  of  the  Dingley  tariff 
bill,  by  the  placing  of  cyanide  of  potassium  at  12J  per  cent  ad 
valorem,  as  prussiate  of  potash  was  the  raw  material  used  by  the 
makers  of  cyanide,  and  as  such  was  consumed  to  the  extent  of  2,000,- 
000  pounds  per  annum.  The  cyanide  of  potassium  industry  was  com- 
pletely wiped  out  by  the  reduction  of  duty,  and  prussiate  of  potash 
makers  were  deprived  of  a  market  to  that  extent. 

The  greater  quantity  of  European  prussiate  of  potash  is  controlled 
by  conibinations  of  manufacturers,  who  keep  only  enough  at  home 
to  barely  supply  the  demand  and  press  their  surplus  for  sale  in  the 
United  States. 

We  hesitate  to  ask  for  a  higher  rate  of  duty  than  the  present  one  of 
4  cents  per  pound,  although  we  feel  that  conditions  would  amply  jus- 
tify a  request  for  5  cents.  Competition  has  brought  down  the  number 
of  surviving  manufacturers  from  seven  to  three. 

Article:  Soda,  prussiate  of  (yellow). 

Present  duty:  Twenty-five  per  cent  ad  valorem,  under  pai*agraph 
No.  3. 

Present  quoted  English  and  American  values:  Three  and  one- 
eighth  pence  per  pound,  equivalent  to  6.075  cents  per  poimd  f .  o.  b. 
English  port,  or  9.1  cents,  freight  and  duty  paid,  to  Philadelphia. 
This  is  nominal,  however,  as  the  article  can  readily  be  bought  in 
small  lots  at  8J  cents  per  pound. 

Duty  recommended :  Three  and  one-fifth  cents  per  pound. 

Raw  materials  and  present  duties  thereon :  Spent  oxide  of  iron,  10 
per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Soda  ash :  Three-eighths  of  1  cent  per  pound. 

Coal  (bituminous),  67  cents  per  ton. 

Cast-iron  vessels  and  other  castings,  eight-tenths  of  1  cent  per 
pound. 

Labor,  100  per  cent  to  150  per  cent  higher  than  in  England,  Ger- 
many, and  Belgium. 
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Prussiate  of  soda  is  used  interchangeably  with  prussiate  of  potash 
and  is  of  80  per  cent  of  the  efficiency  of  the  potash.  The  duty  on 
prussiate  of  potash  (yellow)  is  4  centsper  pound,  and  we  have  recom- 
mended that  it  be  left  unchanged.  Cfonsequently,  we  would  recom- 
mend that  the  duty  on  prussiate  of  soda  be  made  specific  at  80  per 
cent  of  that  on  prussiate  of  potash,  which  would  oe  3^  cents  per 
pound. 

Under  the  present  rate  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  (equivalent  to  1.5 
cents  per  pound),  with  present  prices  and  conditions  in  England,  Grer- 
many,  and  Belgium,  it  is  impossible  to  manufacture  prussiate  of 
soda  in  the  United  States  except  at  heavy  loss.  We  have  tried  it  three 
times,  when  higher  prices  in  Europe  appeared  to  afford  protection 
under  the  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty,  but  m  each  instance  we  have  had 
to  abandon  the  attempt  when  the  price  in  Europe  was  depressed  to' 
such  an  extent  that  our  protection  was  destroyea. 

The  article  is  used  in  making  colors  for  calico  printing  mainly,  to 
the  extent  of  fully  3,000,000  pounds  per  annum. 

There  is  ample  raw  material  (spent  oxide  of  iron)  in  the  United 
States  which  could  be  used,  but  Y^hich  is  now  practically  wasted. 
The  establishment  of  the  industry  on  a  permanent  basis  at  the  rate  of 
duty  recommended  would  afford  employment  to  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  laborers  at  good  wages,  and  would  render  consumers  in  the 
United  States  independent  of  tne  uncertainties  of  European  supplies. 

Article:  Soda,  sulphide  of  (crystal). 

Present  duty :  One-half  cent  per  pound  under  paraOTaph  No.  76. 

Present  quoted  English  and  American  values:  Present  quoted 
European  prices,  £5  15s.  per  ton,  equivalent  to  about  $1.25  per  100 
pounds,  as  against  $1.45  to  $1.50  per  100  pounds  in  the  United  States. 

Duty  recommended:  One-half  cent  per  pound. 

Raw  materials  and  present  duties  thereon:  Sulphate  of  soda  or 
salt  cake,  $1.25  per  ton. 

Coal*  (bituminous),  as  carbon,  not  for  fuel,  67  cents  per  ton. 

Iron  vessels  and  other  iron  materials,  five-tenths  oi  1  cent  per 
pound  to  45  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Coal  (bituminous),  for  fuel,  67  cents  per  ton. 

Labor,  100  per  cent  higher  than  in  England,  Germany,  and 
Belgium. 

Sulphide  of  soda  has  become  an  important  article  of  manufacture, 
owing  to  the  development  of  sulphur  dyeing  of  blacks,  in  which  it  is 
largely  used,  and  owing  also  to  its  use  as  a  depilatory  material  by 
manufacturers  of  heavy  and  light  leathers. 

Its  manufacture  utilizes  salt  cake  as  a  raw  material,  which  would 
otherwise  be  a  waste  by-product  of  acid  makers. 

It  is  marketed  in  the  crystal  form,  of  about  30  per  cent  actual  sul- 
phide of  soda,  and  in  concentrated  fused  form,  or  about  60  per  cent 
actual  sulphide  of  soda.  It  is  this  latter  which  comes  from  Europe 
and  is  sold  in  competition  with  our  product,  and  which  manifestly 
should  be  dutiable  at  double  the  rate  on  the  crystal  form. 

In  normal  times  we  should  sell  our  product  of  3,000  tons  per  annum 
of  crystal. 

Article:  Soda,  sulphide  of  (fused  or  concentrated). 

Present  duty :  One-half  cent  per  pound  under  paragraph  No.  76. 

Present  quoted  English  and  American  values:  I^resent  quoted 
European  prices,  $1.85  per  100  pounds  c.  i.  f.  Atlantic  ports.     With 
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present  duty  added,  this  would  be  $2.35  per  100  pounds,  a  price  we 
must  meet,  although  in  relation  to  our  price  for  the  crystal  form  of 
one-half  strength,  it  should  be  $2.90  to  $3  per  100  pounds. 

Duty  recommended :  One  cent  per  pound. 

Raw  materials  and  present  duties  thereon:  Sulphate  of  soda  or 
salt  cake,  $1.25  per  ton. 

Coal  (bituminous),  as  carbon,  not  for  fuel,  67  cents  per  ton. 

Iron  vessels  and  other  all-iron  materials,  and  steel  drums  as  con- 
tainers, fivetenths  of  1  cent  per  pound  to  45  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Coal  (bituminous),  for  fuel,  67  cents  per  ton. 

Labor,  100  per  cent  higher  than  in  England,  Germany,  and  Bel- 
gium. 

The  fused  or  concentrated  sulphide  of  soda  is  obtained  by  fur- 
nacing  or  fusing  the  crystal  form  and  so  driving  off  the  water  of 
crystallization.  By  this  means  the  product  is  rendered  double  the 
strength  or  effectiveness  of  the  crystal  form.  It  should  therefore 
naturally  command  double  the  price  of  the  crystal  form,  which  may 
be  styled  the  form  of  single  strength.  This  double  strength,  or  con- 
centrated form,  enables  the  European  manufacturers  to  evade  half 
the  duty  which  the  present  tariff  act  contemplated  imposing. 

Article:  Tin,  tetrachloride  of  (liquid  anhydrous,  crystallized,  or 
amorphous,  or  in  solution). 

Present  duty:  Twenty-five  per  cent  ad  valorem,  under  paragraph 
No.  3. 

Present  quoted  English  and  American  values:  Have  no  quotations 
of  prices  in  Europe,  but  the  German  product  to-day  is  sold  in  the 
United  States  at  something  under  our  price  of  22  cents  per  pound  at 
the  seaboard. 

Duty  recommended:  Five  and  one-half  cents  per  pound  of  an- 
hydrous tetrachloride  of  tin  contained. 

Raw  materials  and  present  duties  thereon :  Tin  scrap,  from  tin  can 
factories  and  similar  sources,  10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Salt  in  bulk,  as  a  source  of  chlorine,  8  cents  per  100  pounds. 

Copper  wircj  etc.,  for  electrical  apparatus,  45  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Coal  (bitummous),  67  cents  per  ton. 

Coal  (anthracite),  for  fuel  gas,  free. 

Sheet  lead,  for  lining  packages,  2^  cents  per  pound. 

Labor,  100  per  cent  nigher  than  in  Germany. 

In  my  verbal  statement  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  on 
November  10  I  recommended  a  duty  of  6  cents  per  pound  on  the  arti- 
cle. This  I  would  now  withdraw  and  recommend  5^  cents  per  pound. 
This  rate  would  be  the  equivalent  of  25  per  cent  of  the  present  cost 
(22  cents  per  pound)  to  import  from  Europe.  Since  I  made  my 
statement  to  the  committee  I  have  learned  that  tetrachloride  of  tin, 
otherwise  known  as  perchloride  of  tin,  is  being  imported  from  Ger- 
many at  the  rate  of  100,000  pounds  or  more  per  month,  which  is  about 
twice  as  much  as  our  factory  can  turn  out. 

The  product  is  used  exclusively  by  silk  dyers. 

We  have  an  investment  of  about  $200,000  in  our  land  and  factory 
for  making  tetrachloride  of  tin  solely.  When  we  commenced  making 
it,  in  1893,  tin  scrap  was  a  worse  than  useless  waste.  We  utilized 
this  waste  to  the  extent  of  3,000  tons  per  annum. 
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A  specific  rate  is  desired,  so  that  we  may  know  exactly  what  pro- 
tection we  can  rely  upon.  The  price  of  tetrachloride  of  tin  is  apt  to 
fluctuate  with  the  price  of  pig  tin;  therefore,  an  ad  valorem  duty 
may  or  may  not  be  protective,  as  the  price  of  pig  tin  is  high  or  low. 
In  periods  of  dull  trade  and  low  prices  we  womd  be  deprived  of  pro- 
tection when  most  needed.  The  rate  of  5J  cents  per  pound  would 
only  be  compensatory  of  difference  in  cost  of  manufacture  between 
Europe  and  the  United  States  under  present  scale  of  wages  and  costs 
of  materials.    Evidently  the  rate  at  present  is  far  from  prohibitive. 

I  assure  you,  with  all  sincerity,  that  I  have  asked  for  no  fraction 
of  protection  more  than  is  absolutely  necessary  to  enable  us  to  earn 
a  fair  return  on  our  invested  capital,  our  ingenuity  and  energy,  while 
maintaining  our  present  high  standard  of  wages  and  operating  under 
conditions  of  keen  and  aggressive  competition  brought  about  by  the 
European  manufacturers.  My  suggestions  are  given  in  detail  in  the 
appended  tables. 

Respectfully, 

George  R.  Bower, 
President  of  the  Henry  Bower  Chemical  Manufacturing  Co. 


BARYTES. 

8UFPLEUENTAL  BEIEF  OF  CHABLES  T.  STAPLES,  OF  BUFFALO, 
N.  Y.,  IN  SUPPORT  OF  CONTENTION  THAT  A  DUTY  SHOULD  BE 
PLACED  UPON  CRUDE  BARYTES. 

Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

House  of  RepresentativeSj  Washington^  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  The  following  figures  are  presented  to  determine  what 
tariff  duty  must  be  placed  on  the  importation  of  crude  barytes  so  that 
the  United  States  producers  may  compete  fairly  with  foreign  pro- 
ducers in  the  New  York  market: 


1. 

The  cost  of  the  crude  barytes  "  at  the  minesj"  according  to  govern- 
ment reports  (see  Mineral  Ilesources  of  the  United  States,  1906,  Docu- 
ment No.  21,  p.  1112;  also  advance  chapter.  The  Production  of  Barytes 
in  1907,  p.  9)  is  shown  to  be  as  follows: 


year. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

$174,958 
148.803 
160.367 
291,777 

Average 

price  pep 

ton. 

1904 

Tons. 
65.727 
48,235 
60.231 
S9.62I 

S2.66 

1906 

3.08 

1906 

8.19 

1907 

8.26 
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To  the  cost  "  at  the  mines,"  as  above  set  forth,  must  be  added  the 
following  items  of  expense: 

Per  ton. 

Hand  cobbing  and  cleaning $0.  50 

Hauling  barytes  from  mine  holes  to  railway .70 

(This  estimate  depends  upon  condition  of  roads,  etc.,  and  would  not 
be  enough  for  hauls  of  more  than  2  miles.) 

Weighing ,  10 

Rehandling   at   platform .76 

Loading  onto  cars .10 

2.15 
Assuming  the  fair  average  valuation  per  ton  "at  the  mines"  to  be,  as 
shown  in  1907  reports   (see  above) 3.28 

The  average  cost  f.  o.  b.  cars  point  of  shipment  would  be 6.41 

But  this  average  cost  of  $5.41  per  ton  is  based  upon  an  inadequate  wage  to 

the  laborers.    It  is  the  cost  of  barytes  produced  by  laborers  paid  from 

60  cents  to  $1  per  day. 

To  keep  in  the  barytes  fields  efficient  common  labor,  the  mines  must  be 
paid  an  increase  of  at  least 1.50 

With  this  Increase  of  $1.50  per  ton,  the  barytes  digger  can  earn  from 
$1  to  $2  per  day. 

CJost  of  barytes  f.  o.  b.  point  of  shipment 6. 91 

Railway  freight  to  New  York« 4.65 

Cost  of  domestic  crude  barytes  in  New  York 11.56 

n. 


^  The  fair  average  cost  of  foreign  crude  barytes  delivered  at  the  for- 
eign seaport  ready  for  shipment  as  ballast  is  still  probably  about  $2.78 
per  ton. 

"The  United  States  reports  for  1885,  with  ad  valorem  duty  on 
unmanufactured  barytes,  show  importation  of  9,622,822  pounds,  on 
the  basis  of  $2.78  per  ton,  as  the  total  valuation  for  everything;  that 
is  to  say,  both  on  barytes  itself  and  its  mining  and  hauling." — ^Tariflf 
Hearings,  January  2,  1897,  Vol.  I,  pp.  103-104. 

The  records  of  imports  of  baryta  into  the  United  States,  by  compu- 
tation, disclose  the  lollowing  average  values  per  ton.  (See  Reports 
of  1884r-1896,  p.  1082.) 


Year. 

Quantity. 

Pounds. 
2,ft8S.082 
9. 6-22, 822 
5.300.269 
n.81S.HlO 
9.055.859 
6,219.885 
7.248.322 
4.224,062 

Trmt. 
834.306 

Valae. 

Value 
per  ton. 

18S4 

83.666.00 
13,324.00 
8,R33.00 
12.649.00 
12, 03--!.  00 
8.242.00 
9.614.00 
4.852.00 

10,629.54 

12.83 

1886 

2.78 

1886             : 

8.85 

1887 

2.14 

1888  .                  

2.68 

1889 

2.66 

1890  .                  

2.66 

1891 

2.29 

1891 

8.18 

•  Pour  dollars  and  slxty-flye  cents  is  tbe  Misaoorl  freight  rate  to  New  York :  $4.48  Is  the 
Appalachian  rate.    The  rates  from  the  western  and  southern  deposits  would  be  greater. 
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From  1884  to  1891  the  duty  was  10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Notice  in  the  above  table  a  tendency  in  the  values  of  crude  imported 
barytes  to  decrease  durimj  the  perioa  of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty. 
With  the  change  of  tarin  to  the  fixed  charge  of  $1.12  per  ton,  regard- 
less of  values,  m  1891,  the  average  value  of  crude  barytes  is  quoted  as 
$3.18  per  ton,  or  39  per  cent  increase  in  value  in  the  one  year  1891  over 
the  valuation  of  $2.29  when  imported  on  the  ad  valorem  basis.  The 
ad  valorem  valuation  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  be  the  more  ac- 
curate. 

The  Government  having  received  the  correct  duty  per  ton  imported, 
accepted  the  figures  of  importers  of  foreign  barytes  as  correct  with- 
out further  verification.  With  the  tariff  per  ton  fixed,  the  foreign 
importer  is  benefited  in  having  a  high  valuation  placed  on  imported 
goods. 

According  to  the  Reports  of  Imports  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1907  (see  p.  1013),  when  the  duty  was  75  cents  per  ton,  12,022.62 
tons  of  unmanufactured  barytes  were  imported,  having  an  alleged 
valuation  of  $43,033,  or  an  average  of  $3.58  per  ton. 

The  alleged  average  cost  of  crude  barytes  can  be  computed  from  the 
data  given  in  the  Report  of  Mineral  Resources,  1907.  (See  advance 
chapter  on  Barytes,  p.  11.) 


Year. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Average 

valuation 

per  ton. 

1906 

TonB. 
9,190 
20,644 

927,585 
76,883 

93.00 

1907 

8.74 

The  valuations  above  given  to  imported  barytes  must  be  understood 
as  the  cost  at  the  seaport.  The  hauling  and  other  expense  from  mine 
to  seaport  is  included. 

"  The  value  of  imported  merchandise  *  ♦  ♦  shall  be  the  actual 
market  value  or  wholesale  price  of  such  merchandise  as  bought  and 
sold  *  *  *  at  the  time  of  exportation  to  the  United  States  in  the 
principal  markets  of  the  country  whence  imported."  (R.  S.,  336, 
sec.  19  of  the  act  of  June  10,  1890,  and  Customs  Regis.,  1908,  art 
1604.)  ^    '  ' 

Per  ton. 

Assuming  that  the  actual  cost  of  crude  barytes  delivered  at  foreign  sea- 
port is  from  $3  per  ton  (see  above)  to $3.74 

To  this  item  must  be  added  ballast  rate  to  New  York.  This  rate  will  vary 
from  50  cents  per  ton  for  ballast  to  $1,50  per  ton  for  regular  cargo  ship- 
ment.   Allow  the  high  average  of 1.00 

Cost  of  foreign  barytes  delivered  in  New  York 4.74 

III. 

Cost  of  domestic  crude  barytes  in  New  York 11.56 

Cost  of  foreign  crude  barytes  in  New  York 4. 74 

Advantage  of  foreign  producers  of  crude  barytes  over  domestic  pro- 
ducers in  New  York  market 6.82 

The  foregoing  computation  does  not  contemplate  a  royalty  for  the 
digging  of  Darytes  from  leased  lands,  or  for  the  depletion  of  natural 
resources  in  mming  from  lands  owned.    If  it  is  desired  to  bring  the 
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barium  products  found  more  than  2  miles  from  transportation  facili- 
ties and  the  deposits  located  farther  south  and  west  into  the  field  of 
free  competition,  a  tariflF  duty  higher  than  $6.82  is  necessary.  The 
temporary  relief  sought  in  the  bills  presented  to  Congress  during  the 
past  few  years,  in  which  a  tariff  of  $5  per  ton  was  asked,  would  nave 
enabled  aomestic  producers  to  compete  with  the  foreign  trade,  pro- 
vided the  inadequate  wage  to  labor  had  been  continued.  A  tariff  of 
$5  per  ton  on  crude  barytes,  however,  will  not  sufficiently  foster  the 
industry  so  that  normal  American  wages  can  be  paid  or  the  valuable 
deposits  of  barytes  can  be  developed.  For  such  purposes  and  the  pro- 
tection of  an  infant  home  industry  there  must  be  a  tariff  duty  n-om 
$7  to  $10  on  imported  crude  barytes  and  a  corresponding  tariff  on 
the  manufactured  barytes;  otherwise  investments  in  the  barytes 
industry  can  not  yield  a  normal  interest  return  and  pay  labor  stand- 
ard wages. 

IV. 

With  a  duty  of  $7  per  ton  the  foreign  barytes  delivered  in  New 
York  will,  on  the  basis  of  above  figures,  report  of  1907,  cost  $11.74 
per  ton,  as  compared  with  the  domestic  barytes  cost  in  New  York  at 
$11.56  per  ton.  The  present  New  York  market  on  this  product  is 
about  $12  per  ton. 

An  examination  of  the  costs  of  barytes  as  compared  with  its  substi- 
tutes, and  the  relative  usefulness  of  the  products  to  the  final  consum- 
ers shows  that  its  purchase  at  anything  less  than  $20  per  ton  would  be 
economy. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Charles  J.  Staples. 


Exhibit  A. 

Department  of  the  Interior^ 
United  States  Geological  Survey, 

Washington^  November  Blj  1908. 
Mr.  Charles  J.  Staples, 

736  Etticott  Square^  Buffalo^  N.T. 

Sir  :  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  November  16  in  reference  to  the 
production  oi  barytes: 

The  Survey  obtains  its  information  regarding  the  value  of  barytes 
produced  from  vear  to  year  direct  from  the  individual  producers  of 
that  mineral.  At  the  close  of  each  calendar  year  cards  similar  to  the 
one  inclosed  are  sent  to  every  producer  or  manufacturer  of  barytes 
whose  name  is  in  the  Survey  Vli rectory.  Fnirly  complete  returns  are 
required  before  the  report  is  issued,  and  the  information  obtained  by 
correspondence  is  supplemented  by  data  gathered  in  the  field  by  the 
geologist  who  is  detailed  to  handle  the  subject.  The  average  price 
per  ton,  $3.2G  in  1907,  was  obtained  by  averaging  the  average  prices 
DV  States,  which  varied,  according  to  reports,  ifrom  $1.78  to  $4.18. 
The  value  of  the  crude  material  at  the  mines  is  difficult  to  obtain 
with  absolute  accuracy,  owing  to  the  different  conditions  under 
which  the  material  is  produced  in  the  various  States  and  to  the 
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various  interpretations  put  upon  the  question  of  value.  It  is  aimed 
by  the  Survey  to  obtain  the  average  selling  price  of  the  material 
where  mined,  excluding  any  charges  for  wagon  haul,  railroad  trans- 
portation, or  for  grinding.  I  trust  that  tms  statement  may  be  of 
service  to  you. 

Very  respectfully,  Geo.  Otis  SacriH, 

Directs. 


LETTEE  SUBMITTED  BY  HON.  W.  P.  BEOWHIOW,  M.  C,  OP 
TENNESSEE,  BELATIVE  TO  INCBEASE  OF  DTJTT  ON  CBUDE 
BABYTES. 

Sweetwater,  Tbnn.,  November  *J,  1908. 
Hon.  W.  P.  Brownlow, 

Joneshoro^  Tenn. 

Dear  Sir:  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  question  of  an  increase  in 
duty  on.  crude  barytes  ore  is  now  before  the  Waya  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, I  take  the  liberty  of  presenting  to  you  a  few  facts  regarding 
fllis  industry  in  our  State. 

About  ten  years  ago  a  large  amount  of  ore  was  mined  near  Cleve- 
land, Tenn.,  and  shipped  to  factories  at  Lynchburg,  Va.,  and  Balti- 
more, Md.  After  about  two  years'  work  this  district  was  abandoned 
because  the  miners  lost  money,  being  unable  to  make  money  compet- 
ing with  the  ore  imported  from  Germany. 

In  1899  the  writer  and  his  brother  opened  mines  near  Sweetwater, 
and  have  since  that  time  carried  on  minins  on  a  large  scale  up  to  the 
present  time  without  any  profit  to  speak  of,  for  the  reason  the  north- 
ern manufacturers  only  buy  from  us  when  they  are  disappointed  in 
receiving  their  supplies  of  German  ore,  we  being  quite  unable  to  sell 
at  the  price  offered  for  the  reason  that  our  costs  for  labor,  hauling, 
and  freight  are  much  higher  than  German  costs.  (German  barytes 
can  be  bought  in  New  York  for  $5.50  to  $7.75  per  ton,  while  it  costs 
us  $8.25  per  ton  to  lay  a  ton  of  barytes  down  in  New  York,  without 
I  cent  01  profit.)  Since  we  started  mining  hero  other  firms  have 
come  into  the  district,  with  the  result  that  at  least  $300,000  have  been 
paid  out  here  for  labor  in  the  past  ten  years,  and  Tennessee  is  to-day, 
next  to  Missouri,  the  largest  producer  of  barvtes,  having  come  from  no 
production  in  1897  to  20,800  tons  in  1906.  The  year  1907,  on  account  of 
the  panic  and  the  extra  strong  competition  of  Uerman  offers  at  prices 
we  couM  not  meet,  the  output  fell  off  to  about  9.000  tons.  Under  the 
tariff  act  of  July  24,  1897,  there  is  a  duty  or  75  cents  on  barvtes 
unmanufactured.  In  order  to  put  us  on  a  fair  basis  with  the  im- 
porter we  need  and  ask  for  a  duty  of  $5  per  ton,  which  will  enable 
us  to  supply  our  home  market  and  will  in  a  short  time  double  the 
output,  of  the  American  mines.  The  Germans  sell  their  ore  in  their 
home  markets  at  a  fair  profit  and  dump  their  surplus  here  for  cost, 
or  less. 

The  investments  in  this  business  in  mines,  buildings,  plant,  and 
machinery  amount  to  at  least  $250,000,  and  what  woifld  be  a  grow- 
ing industry  under  protection  is  to-day  dragging  out  a  profitless  and 
useless  existence. 

Trusting  that  you  will  see  your  way  clear  to  help  us  in  this  matter, 
I  beg  to  remain. 

Yours,  very  truly,  R.  B.  Dohertt. 
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IHB  POINT  MIHINO  AHl)  HIUINO  COMPANY,  OP  ST.  10X08,  MO., 
ASKS  POK  AN  INCBEASE  OP  DTTTT  ON  BABYTES. 

St.  Louis,  November  £7^  1908. 
To  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  G. 
Gentumen  :  On  short  notice  I  came  on  to  Washington  to  attend 
your  tariff  hearings,  and  after  listening  to  the  arguments  that  were 

f  resented  to  your  committee  in  favor  of  a  protective  tariff  on  barvtes 
concluded,  on  account  of  the  amount  of  time  already  consumed  on 
baiytes,  that  I  would  simply  file  a  brief  with  you,  especially  as  you 
suggested  to  a  number  of  the  gentlemen  that  were  arguing  in  favor 
of  the  tariff  on  barytes  to  submit  briefs. 

I  became  interested  in  the  baiytes'  business  about  five  years  ago, 
organizing  the  Point  Mining  and  Milling  Company,  of  which  I  am 
president.  ^  During  our  entire  existence  .we  have  not  been  able  to 
compete  with  the  imported  or  foreign  barytes  on  account  of  there 
being  but  76  cents  duty  on  the  barytes  ore  and  $5.25  per  ton  duty 
on  the  manufactured  or  milled  barytes.  The  government  statistics 
show  that  the  bar3rtes  ore  from  Washington  County,  Mo.,  is  the  best 
^nalitv  of  barjrtes  in  the  world  as  a  paint  pigment,  but  it  costs  con- 
siderably more  money  to  mine  and  treat  this  ore  than  it  does  the 
imported  barytes.  The  foreign  ore  can  be  mined  for  less  than  ^ 
per  ton  and  then  treated  for  aoout  $4.50  per  ton. 

In  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  report  on  the  production 
of  barytes  and  strontium,  in  1907,  by  Ernest  F.  Burchard,  the  average 
price  IS  given  as  $14.59  per  ton  at  the  mills.  While  this  cost  price 
IS  apparently  correct  in  some  localities,  we  know  that  it  costs  us 
fully  $1  more  per  ton  at  our  mill  at  Mineral  Point,  Mo.,  which 
would  make  it  $15.59.  Add  to  this  $4.65  per  ton  freight  from  the 
mill  to  New  York,  Boston,  or  any  of  the  coast  towns,  and  then  50 
cents  per  ton  commission  for  selling,  and  you  have  a  total  cost  of 
$20.74  per  ton,  with  no  profit  on  our  capital  or  money  invested. 

To  snow  you  the  cost  of  the  German  product,  according  to  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey,  which  appears  in  the  1907  report, 
I  will  give  yon  the  imports  of  barjrtes  for  consumption  in  the  United 
States  from  1903  to  1907  in  short  tons,  being  a  jieriod  of  five  years, 
as  follows: 


Year. 

Quantity 

Value. 

tMB 

6,71« 
6.630 
4;Mtt 
4,W7 
11,207 

|4A,726 

1904 

4R,668 

ISflB      

M.ms 

I90S 

87,296 
96,542 

1907 

Yon  will  note  that  the  average  cost  per  ton  according  to  the  above 
figures  on  the  manufactured  barytes  imported  for  the  five  years  above 
quoted  would  be  $8.17  per  ton.  Now,  then,  according  to  these  figures 
yon  <^n  readily  see  the  difference  between  $20.74,  the  cost  of  the 
American  product  at  the  coast  towns,  and  $8.17  per  ton,  the  cost  of 
the  imported  product,  leaves  a  difference  of  $12.57,  which  is  against 
our  product.    In  order  to  put  us  on  an  even  basis  with  the  imported 
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barytes  we  certainly  ought  to  have  a  tariff  on  the  imported  manu- 
factured product  of  barytes  of  $12.50  pe*  ton.  And  in  order  to  let 
the  American  industries  thrive  and  make  a  little  money  on  their 
product,  I  think  it  not  more  than  fair  that  we  should  have  a  profit  of 
from  $2  to  $2.60  per  ton,  which  would  bring  the  duty  on  the  imported 
banrtes  up  to  $15  per  ton. 

To  show  you  that  this  would  be  a  very  moderate  increase  as  com- 
pared with  the  protection  that  white  lead  receives  at  the  hands  of  our 
republican  government,  I  quote  you  an  extract  from  the  tariff  on 
imports  into  the  United  States,  as  contained  in  the  act  of  July  24, 
1897,  as  follows: 

Paragraph  55.  White  lead,  white  pahit  and  pigment  containing  lead,  dry  or 
In  pulp,  or  ground,  or  mixed  with  oil,  two  and  seven-eighth  cents  per  pound. 

Now,  then,  gentlemen,  the  present  tariff  on  barytes,  which  is  used 
for  the  same  purpose  as  is  white  lead  and  paint  pigments,  is  less  than 
8  mills  per  pound,  whereas  if  you  place  a  protective  tariff  on  barytes 
of  $15  per  ton  it  would  mean  but  7^  mills  per  pound,  as  compared  to 
2}  cents  per  pound  which  you  place  on  white  lead.  Now,  then,  it 
might  be  interesting  for  you  to  know  that  in  protecting  white  lead  to 
that  much  better  advantage  than  you  are  protecting  barytes  you  are 
protecting  an  article  which  is  a  rank  poison. 

In  the  first  place,  it  exposes  those  who  come  in  contact  with  it  to 
the  terribly  pamful  malady  known  as  "  white-lead  poisoning."  Paint- 
ers and  paint  makers,  and  those  who  live  in  the  presence  of  lead  paint, 
are  all  liable  to  these  attacks. 

_  The  second  well-known  fault  of  white  lead  is  that  it  slowly  changes 
linseed  oil  to  a  soap,  causing  the  paint  made  with  it  to  crumDle 
gradually  into  a  powder  and  wash  or  dIow  away.  This  effect  is  known 
as  '^  chalking,"  and  is  the  chief  source  of  danger  to  those  who  live  in 
rooms  painted  with  white  lead. 

The  third  fault  of  white  lead  is  the  ease  with  which  it  is  darkened 
by  sulphurated  hydrogen  gas,  and  as  this  gas  is  always  present  in  the 
air  of  living  rooms,  or  where  coal  or  gas  is  burned,  it  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible for  white  lead  anywhere  to  hold  its  color. 

On  account  of  the  poisonous  qualities  of  white  lead  the  French 
Government  on  January  1,  1904,  had  a  law  go  into  effect  forbidding 
the  use  of  white  lead  on  any  public  work.  This  law  was  granted  af- 
ter investigation  and  public  hearings  on  the  demands  of  the  working 
painters  of  France,  who  were  the  principal  victims  of  white-lead 
poisoning.  It  was  passed  by  the  aavice  of  a  committee  of  experts 
appointed  by  the  Government  to  look  into  the  subject,  with  the  result 
that  white  lead  was  eliminated  entirely  from  all  paints. 

In  Germany,  while  the  law  has  not  gone  so  far,  it  is  very  strict  in 
reijuiring  that  a  "poison"  sign  shall  be  hung  up  wherever  paintini^  is 
being  done  with  lead,  the  sign  bearing  a  skull  and  crossoones  with 
.the  words  "poison — white  lead"  in  German  letters.  In  our  own  coun- 
try the  Government  is  less  paternal  and  we  are  left  to  find  out  what 
will  harm  us  by  personal  experience,  somewhat  as  the  experts  advise 
us  to  test  mushrooms.  "Eat  them,  and  if  they  do  not  kill  you  they 
are  safe." 

Now,  then,  the  reason  I  am  branching  off  somewhat  from  the  tariff 
subject,  giving  you  a  discourse  on  the  relative  merits  or  demerits  of 
white  lead  and  barytes,  is  that  the  white-lead  interests  have  been 
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terming  barytes  an  adulterant,  and  as  the  Government  has  been  grant- 
ing the  white-lead  interests  so  high  a  tariff  it  is  not  more  than  fair 
that  it  also  protect  the  barytes  interests,  which  is  a  legitimate  and 
harmless  paint  pigment.  As  further  proof  of  this  I  quote  you  an 
extract  from  The  Production  of  Barytes  in  1904,  made  by  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey  by  Joseph  Hyde  Pratt,  as  follows : 

The  value  of  barytes  as  a  white  pigment  Is  being  recognized  more  and  more 
each  year ;  and  although  there  may  be  very  little,  if  any,  that  is  used  alone  for 
this  purpose,  it  is  used  in  large  quantities  to  mix  with  white  lead,  zinc  white, 
or  a  combination  of  both  of  these  white  pigments.  This  addition  is  not  as  an 
adulterant,  as  was  the  case  a  few  years  ago,  for  it  is  now  appreciated  that  the 
addition  of  barytes  makes  a  white  pigment  more  permanent,  less  likely  to  be 
attacked  by  acids,  and  freer  from  discoloration  than  when  white  lead  is  used 
alone.  It  is  also  believed  that  the  barytes  gives  greater  body  to  the  paint  and 
makes  it  more  resistant  to  the  influences  of  the  weather.  As  is  well  known, 
pure  white  lead,  when  it  remains  in  the  shade  or  in  a  dark  place,  becomes  dis- 
colored, turning  yellowish,  while  mixtures  of  white  lead  and  zinc  white,  or  of 
white  lead  and  barytes,  or  of  white  lead,  zinc  white,  and  barytes,  retain  their 
color  permanently  even  in  dark  places. 

******* 


Yours,  very  truly, 


Wm.  a.  Buddegks, 
President  Point  Mining  and  Milling  Co. 


J.  W.  COULSTOir  &  CO.,  OF  NEW  YOEK  CITY,  HTPOBTEBS  AND 
KAmrFACTITBEKS  OF  DBY  PAINTS  AND  COLORS,  PROTEST 
AGAINST  ADVANCE  OF  DTTTY  ON  CRTTDE  BARYTES. 

New  York,  Norember  28,  1908. 
Hon,  S.  E.  Payne, 

ChoArrnofn  Ways  and  Means  Cofnmittee, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Sir:  We  take  the  liberty  of  writing  to  you  on  the  subject  of  para- 
graph No.  44,  Schedule  A,  as  follows: 

Baryta,  sulphate  of,  or  barytes,  including  barytes  earth,  unmanufactured, 
aeventy-flye  cents  per  ton;  manufactured,  five  dollars  and  twenty-flTe  cents 
per  ton. 

We  import  some  of  the  goods,  both  unmanufactured  and  manu- 
factured, that  come  under  this  paragraph,  and  write  to  you  with 
reference  to  this  paragraph  and  the  request  for  higher  auty  that 
was  held  before  jovl  on  the  11th  of  the  month. 

If  the  reports  in  some  of  the  newspapers  in  New  York  were  cor- 
rect, some  of  the  statements  made  by  the  speakers  were  incorrect. 
According  to  one  speaker,  he  said  that  there  were  about  20,000  tons 
of  foreign  'crude  barytes  imported  from  Germany  and  Newfound- 
land into  this  country  during  the  year  1907;  whilst,  according  to 
the  statistics  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  Labor,  the  importation  of  crude  barytes 
during  the  fiscal  year  1907  was  6,000  tons  and  4,000  tons  of  the  pow- 
dered, and  the  importations  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  1908  were 
9,000  tons  of  the  crude  and  2,750  tons  of  the  powdered.  The  reason 
that  there  is  such  a  large  percentage  of  crude  imported  is  that  it  is 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  lithopone,  or  sulphide  of  zinc,  which 
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has  materially  displaced  the  importation  of  German  lithopone.  The 
manufacturers  of  these  goods — lithopone,  or  sulphide  or  zinc — ^are 
all  situated  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  in  the  neighborhood  of  New 
York  and  Philadelphia,  and  in  our  opinion  they  would  be  seriously 
handicapped  by  an  extra  duty,  as  proposed  by  some  of  the  gentle- 
men who  advocated  a  duty  of  $5  a  ton  on  the  commodity. 

Some  of  the  speakers,  especially  the  gentleman  from  Buffalo,  were 
also  exceedingly  incorrect  and  "  wild  of  the  mark  "  with  reference 
to  the  ocean  freight  on  these  crude  barytes,  as  well  as  the  cost  of  the 
German  powdered  barytes  delivered  in  New  York  City  or  Phila- 
delphia or  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  There  is  no  such  ocean  freight 
from  Germany  as  50  cents  per  ton.  The  ocean  freight  for  this  year 
and  for  next  year  is  about  $2  per  ton.  Nor  is  the  cost  of  the  German 
barvtes,  powdered,  $8  or  $9  per  ton.  The  material  costs  very  much 
biglier  than  this,  and  in  fact  we  know,  in  a  good  many  instances, 
that  the  cost  of  the  German  powdered  barytes  is  higher  than  the 
domestic  is  now  selling  for  in  market,  or  was  selling  for  in  this  mar- 
ket during  the  course  of  last  year  or  the  year  1906. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

J.  W.  COULSTON  &  Co. 


CARBONATE  OF  BARYTA  OR  WITHERITE. 

New  York,  November  Si,  1908. 
To  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  Z>.  O. 

Gentlemen  :  This  company,  operating  four  factories  in  New  York 
and  New  Jersey,  is  one  oi  the  largest  consumers  of  imported  carbon- 
ate of  baryta  in  the  United  States. 

We  are  large  manufacturers  of  building  or  architectural  terra  cotta 
used  in  the  construction  of  the  exterior  and  interior  walls  of  build- 
ings.  This  terra  cotta  is  clay  baked  at  a  high  degree  Fahrenheit. 

Imported  carbonate  of  baryta  is  used  by  us  as  a  neutralizer  of  the 
sulphates  in  the  clay.  The  aomestic  proauct,  commonly  referred  to 
as  "  witherite,"  contains  too  many  impurities  and  is  not  fine  enough 
for  our  use  in  the  making  of  terra  cotta.  Carbonate  of  baryta,  or 
witherite,  under  the  present  tariflf  or  Dingley  Act  is  placed  on  the 
free  list.  Notwithstanding  this  provision,  we  have  for  some  time 
past  been  obliged  to  pay  the  producers  of  carbonate  of  baryta  a  price 
to  include  an  added  duty  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  levied  by  the 
customs  authorities  under  a  ruling  of  the  department  either  obseure 
or  not  well  defined. 

The  protests  against  this  tax  thus  imposed  in  the  face  of  the  pro- 
vision m  the  Dingley  tariff  have  taken  form  in  an  action  pending 
in  the  United  States  courts.  This  25  per  cent  tax  with  which  we  as 
consumers  are  charged  has  added  greatly  to  the  cost  of  our  finished 
material  and  operates  as  a  burden  and  an  injustice  to  all  manufac- 
turers of  architectural  terra  cotta.  During  the  first  session  of  the 
Fifty-ninth  Congress,  about  two  years  ago,  a  bill  was  introduced  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  providing  for  a  duty  of  $25  per  ton  on 
this  imported  carbonate  of  baryta,  but  the  bill  was  not  taken  up  for 
consideration. 
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We  glean  from  the  newspapers  that  certain  interested  persons  have 
appeared  before  your  committee  and  urged  the  adoption  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill. 

If  such  were  accomplished  the  cost  of  this  material  to  us  as  con- 
sumers would  be  nearly  double  the  present  onerous  expense,  inasmuch 
as  the  increased  tariff  would  be  added  to  the  high  price  now  paid  by 
us  as  users  and  consumers  of  a  chemical  indispensable  in  the  manu- 
facture of  our  product. 

Hence  we  protest  against  the  imposition  of  a  duty  or  tax  upcxi  this 
witherite  or  imported  carbonate  of  baryta  and  earnestly  urge  that  it 
be  continued,  as  in  the  Dingley  Act,  on  me  free  list. 

Bespectfully  submitted. 

Atlantic  Terra  C5otta  Co. 


Chicago,  November  9^^  1908, 
Hon.  Henry  S.  Boutell, 

Washington^  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  are  informed  that  there  is  now  a  bill  (H.  R.  7699) 
before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  which  will  increase  the  duty 
on  carbonate  of  baryta  to  $25  per  ton. 

We  are  large  users  of  this  material,  perhaps  the  largest  consumers 
in  the  country,  but  only  one  among  many  interested. 

While  under  the  present  tariff  it  is  on  the  free  list,  it  has  been  and 
is  being  assessed  a  duty  of  25  per  cent.  This  is  a  product  that  is 
only  produced  in  small  quantities  and  of  a  very  inferior  quality  in  this 
country.  Any  advance  in  duty  would  be  imposing  hardship,  upon 
us,  and  we  trust  that  you  will  see  fit  to  make  vigorous  protest  against 
any  such  advance. 

Yours,  very  respectfully, 

The  Northwestern  Terra  Cotta  Company,    . 
Joe.  F.  Shifpen,  PurchaHng  Aff&nt, 


CAFFEINE,  BENZOL,  AND  TOLUOL, 

THE  SCHAEFEB  ALKALOID  WOBKS  OF  HAYWOOB,  N.  T.,  ASKS  AH 
DTCBEASE  OF  DUTY  ON  CAFFEINE  IF  BENZOL  AND  TOLVOL 
ABE  HADE  DTTTIABLE. 

Matwood,  N.  J.,  December  iP,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Ilotae  of  Repreeentativea^ 

Washington^  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir  :  We  take  the  liberty  to  submit  a  petition  for  an  increased 
duty  on  caffeine  in  the  event  of  the  imposition  of  a  duty  on  benzol  and 
toluol. 

We  are  manufacturers  of  caffeine,  an  alkaloid,  which  is  extracted 
from  tea  leaves  on  a  commercial  scale  by  using  benzol  and  toluol  as 
solvents.  The  cost  of  benzol  and  toluol  is,  besides  labor,  one  of  the 
principal  items  in  the  manufacture  of  caffeine. 
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We  are  informed  that  a  petition  has  been  submitted  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  to  impose  a  specific  duty  upon  benzol  and 
toluoL  ^  If  the  protection  asked  tor  would  be  granted  it  would  in  all 
probability  raise  the  price  of  the  two  ingredients  in  this  country  to 
the  extent  of  the  imposed  duty.  This  would  mean  a  serious  increase 
in  the  cost  of  caffeine  manufactured  in  this  country.  Caffeine  has 
the  protection  of  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  25  per  cent  under  the  present 
tariff.  This  rate  just  enables  the  American  manufacturer  to  hold  his 
own  against  the  European  maker,  who  sells  caffeine  to-day  in  this 
country  at  a  figure  wnich  leaves  onl^y  a  very  small  margin  to  the 
American  maker.  We  in  all  probability  will  have  to  discontinue  the 
manufacture  of  caffeine  if  a  auty  be  imposed  on  benzol  and  toluol  as 
proposed  unless  equivalent  compensation  be  given  to  the  American 
caffeine  maker  by  a  corresponding  raise  in  the  tariff  on  caffeine. 

We  therefore  respectfully  request  that  a  specific  duty  of  $1.25  per 
pound  be  placed  upon  caffeine  in  case  a  duty  on  benzol  and  toluol  be 
miposed. 

Very  respectfully, 

SoHAEFER  Alkaloid  Works, 
Louis  Schaefer,  President. 


CERESIKB. 

Boston,  December  j8, 1908. 
Hon.  Sbreno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

Washington^  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  an  article  called  yel- 
low and  white  ceresine.    This  is  manufactured  from  ozokerite  and  all 
are  admitted  free  at  the  present  time. 

The  white  and  yellow  ceresine  are  manufactured  principally  in  Ger- 
many, and  as  a  manufactured  article  should  have  a  duty  placed  upon 
it  to  encourage  the  manufacturers  in  this  country. 
The  ozokerite  we  desire  to  have  come  in  free  of  duty. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

The  W.  H.  Bowdlear  Co. 
W.  H.  Bowdlear, 

Pres.  and  Treas. 


CrrRATE  OF  LIME  ANT)  LEMON  OIL. 

TEE  dTBTTS  PBOTECTIVE  LEAOTTE  OF  CAUFOBNIA  ASKS  TO  HAVE 
CITKATE  OF  l.Ting  AND  LEHON  OH  MADE  DUTIABLE. 

Washington,  D.  C,  November  iSj  1908. 

Gomkittee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D.  C. 
Geniubmen:  The  Citrus  Protective  I^engue  of  California,  repre- 
senting the  citrus  fruit  growers  of  California,  hereby  makes  appli- 
cation to  have  the  commodities  known  as  "citrate  of  lime''  and 
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"lemon  oil"  placed  upon  the  dutiable  list,  and  respectfully  rep- 
resents: 

That  at  the  time  of  filing  its  brief  of  facts  concerning  citrus-fruit 
tariff  with  your  honorable  committee  the  consular  report  of  Arthur 
S.  Cheney,  consul  at  Messina,  Italy,  published  in  the  Daily  Consular 
and  Trade  Reports  of  October  31  and  November  2,  190S,  was  not 
available  for  its  use. 

That  said  report  shows  that  practically  one-third  of  the  lemons 

E reduced  in  Italy  are  annually  converted  into  citrate  of  lime  and 
wnon  oil. 

That  100,000  lemons,  or  about  303  boxes  of  80  pounds  each,  are  con- 
sumed in  the  making  of  a  pipe  of  citrate  of  lime,  weighing  672 
pounds,  which  when  converted  to  citric  acid  produces  430  pounds  of 
such  acid. 

^  Consul  Cheney's  report  shows  that  the  manufacture  of  citrate  of 
lime  in  Italy  is  increasing  rapidly;  that  for  this  year  some  23,000 

i)ipes  of  citrate  of  lime  (consuming  practically  23,000  carloads  of 
emons)  were  manufactured,  and  that  the  output  for  1909  would  be 
20  per  cent  in  excess  of  that  for  1908,  or  approximately  27,000  pipes. 
Citrate  of  lime  in  1907  sold  for  $42.46  per  quintal,  or  about  19^  cents 
per  pound,  for  export 

It  also  appears  that  from  the  peel  of  the  same  lemons  converted 
into  citrate  of  lime  is  extracted  the  essential  lemon  oil,  which,  from 
information  secured  from  other  souroes,  is  said  to  have  as  great  a  unit 
value  as  the  citrate  of  lime. 

From  this  deduction  it  is  found  that  each  box  of  lemons  converted 
to  oil  and  citrate  of  lime  has  a  manufacturing  value  in  Italy  of  about 
85.6  cents  per  box,  plus  the  value  of  the  peel  after  the  oil  is  extracted, 
which  is  candied  or  exported  in  brine,  and  plus  the  duty  paid  on 
lemons  if  converted  into  manufactured  products,  or  approximately 
$1.90  i)er  box. 

Statistics  show  that  during  the  years  1898  to  1907,  both  inclusive, 
in  addition  to  the  1,582,657,922  pounds  of  lemons,  equaling  19,783,224 
boxes  of  80  pounds  each,  imported^  into  this  country,  practically  all 
of  which  came  from  Italy,  and  paid  a  duty  of  1  cent  a  pound  (ex- 
cepting the  535,977  cubic  feet  imported  between  June  30,  1907,  and 
July  27, 1907,  which  paid  8  cents  per  cubic  foot) ,  there  was  also  im- 
ported 26,836,267  pounds  of  citrate  of  lime  and  3,143,193  pounds  of 
lemon  oil,  both  free  of  duty. 

We  are  informed  and  believe  that  citrate  of  lime,  when  imported, 
is  converted  into  citric  acid,  a  substitute  for  lemon  juice,  and  which 
forms  the  basis  of  soda-fountain  concoctions  and  impure  lemonade. 

The  practical  effect  upon  lemon  culture  in  this  country  is  that  Italy, 
with  her  immense  crop  of  lemons,  produced  with  cheap  labor,  can  and 
does  supply  the  lemon  markets  ox  the  United  States  at  and  near  its 
eastern  seaooard  points  and  in  disputed  territory,  when  it  can  real- 
ize more  for  its  fruit  than  its  value  as  a  manufactured  product;  and 
when  that  can  not  be  accomplished,  it  is  brought  to  this  country  in 
lemon  oil  and  citrate  of  lime  free  of  duty,  and  absorbs  the  legitimate 
use  of  both  home-grown  and  imported  lemons. 

This  application  is  made  with  the  hope  that  your  committee  will 
have  the  subject  investigated  and  that  you  will  find  the  request  rea- 
sonable. 
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If  the  present  duty  on  citric  acid  (of  7  cents  per  pound)  may  be 
taken  as  a  guide,  the  duty  on  citrate  of  lime  ought  to  be  5  cents  and 
the  duty  on  lemon  oil  30  cents  per  pound,  or  in  excess  of  such  sums. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Citrus  Protectivb  League  of  California, 
By  A.  G.  Kendaul,  Secretary, 


COAL-TAR  COLORS. 

TEE  CENTRAL  DTESTViT  AND  CHEMICAL  COMPANY  OF  NEWASK, 
N.  T.,  ASKS  THAT  FSESENT  DUTIES  ON  COAL-TAS  COLORS  AND 
COAL-TAR  PRODUCTS  BE  RETAINED. 

Newark,  N.  J.,  November  SO^  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Sir  :  As  one  of  the  four  factories  in  the  United  States  engaged  in  the 
production  of  coal-tar  colors  or  dyes,  we  beg  to  submit  to  you  our 
Tiews  on  tariff  matters  as  affecting  our  interests. 
The  paragraphs  immediately  concerning  us  are : 

Relating  to  coal-tar  products: 
Dutiable : 

Acids,  salicylic  acid 10  cents  per  pound 

All  other  acids,  n.  o.  p.  f 25  pw  cent  ad  valorem 

Section  15,  coal-tar  dyes  or  colors,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  SO 
per  cent  ad  valorem ;  all  other  products  or  preparations  of  coal  tar,  not  colors 
or  dyes  and  not  medicinal,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  20  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 
Free  list: 

Section  464,    ♦     ♦     ♦    acid    ♦     ♦     ♦    benzoic,  carbolic,  phtallc    •    •    •. 

Section  460,  alizarin,  natural  or  artificial,  and  dyes  derived  from  alizarin  or 
trom  anthracin. 

Section  472,      •     ♦    •    aniline  salt 

Section  524,  coal  tar  *  *  ^,  benzol,  toluol,  naphthalin,  xylol,  plienol, 
eresol,  xylldin,  toluidlne,  cumidln,  binitrotoluol,  binitrobenzol,  benzidin,  telldln, 
dianisldine,  napbthol,  naphtylnmin,  diphenylamin,  benzaldehyde,  benzyl  chloride, 
lesorcin,  nitro-benzol,  and  nitro-toluol ;  all  the  foregoing  not  medicinal  and  not 
colors  or  dyes. 

Section  626,    ♦    ♦    ♦    aniline  oil. 

Other  chemicals,  not  of  coal-tar  origin,  consumed  by  us  are  gen- 
erally at  a  higher  rate  of  duty  than  that  placed  on  our  finished  prod- 
uct, 30  per  cent.    Among  these  are : 

Sulphuric  acid,  one-fourth  cent  per  pound. 

Nitrite  of  soda,  2^  cents  per  pound  (this  Is  nearly  45  per  cent  ad  valorem). 

Chlorate  of  potash,  2\  cents  per  jwund. 

Soda  ash.  tliree-eij^hths  cent  per  jiound. 

Caustic  WMia,  three-fourths  cent  per  pound. 

The  30  per  cent  duty  on  our  finished  product  is  an  extremely  mod- 
est rate,  considering  the  conceded  scientific  requirements  of  the  line, 
with  the  higher  cost  of  management,  labor,  and  materials,  among 
which  latter  are  included  those  chemicals  enumerated  above  that  Are 
covered  by  a  duty  as  high  or  higher  in  many  cases  than  the  80  per 
cent  on  our  product. 
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Only  through  rigid  economy,  close  supervision,  and  very  hard  work 
have  we  been  able  to  secure  a  margin  of  profit.  Without  the  various 
specifically  provided  for  products  in  the  sections  of  the  free  list  we 
quote  this  would  have  been  an  impossibility.  None  of  the  essential 
products  in  these  sections  are  proauced  in  this  country  in  sufficient 
quantity,  if  produced  at  all,  and  those  in  our  line  are  the  onlv  con- 
sumers. The  form  of  sections  464,  472,  524,  and  626  strongly  ap- 
peals to  us,  and  we  consider  our  interests  best  conserved  by  retaining 
them  in  their  present  precise  and  specific  form. 

There  is  provided  in  the  present  tariff — 

Section  15.  ♦  *  ♦  all  other  products  or  preparatione  of  coal  tar,  not  colors 
or  dyes  and  not  medicinal,  not  si^ecially  ])rovided  for  in  this  act,  20  per  Qtot 
ad  valorem. 

Some  of  these  are  used  for  the  production  of  coal-tar  colors  exclu- 
sively, some  for  other  purposes  in  addition,  and  some  for  other  pur- 
poses exclusively,  as  for  perfumes,  in  photography,  as  disinfectants, 
antiseptics,  etc.  Medicinal  preparations  are  excluded  from  this  sec- 
tion. The  preparations  unaer  this  section  that  we  make  use  of  are 
regarded  as  intermediate  products  between  those  covered  by  section; 
524  and  the  finished  coal-tar  colors.  Some  of  these  we  import,  others 
we  manufacture  ourselves,  and  we  intend  taking  up  the  manufacture 
of  additional  ones,  as  we  frequently  find  that  we  are  either  unable  to 
purchase  them,  or,  if  so,  not  in  quality  suitable  for  our  purposes. 

To  summarize  briefly :  Under  the  present  conditions  the^  manu- 
facture of  coal-tar  colors  in  this  country  needs,  for  its  continuanoe 
and  proper  development,  a  protective  duty,  of  not  less  that  the  exist* 
ing  30  per  cent.  As  to  the  other  schedules  we  have  discussed,  we  beg 
to  submit  that  we  have  accommodated  ourselves  to  the  conditions 
as  created  by  them,  and  consider  that  our  interests  would  be  best  con- 
served by  retaining  them  in  their  respective  places  in  their  preseat 
precise  and  specific  form. 

Trusting  that  you  will  give  us  careful  consideration  in  this  matter, 
we  remain. 

Yours,  very  respectfully. 

Central  Dyestuff  and  Chemical  Co., 
Georoe  a.  Prochazka,  President. 


COAL  TAft  AND  COAL-TAR  PRODUCTS. 

ZIHKEISEN  A  CO.,  HEW  TOBE  CITY,  DIFOBTEBS  AND  EXFOSTEBS, 
BECOMMENB  DUTIES  ON  CEBTAIN  COAL-TAB  FBODUCTS  NOW 
ON  FBEE  LIST. 

New  York,  December  i,  1908-   ; 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

Washington^  D.  G. 
Sir  :  As  importers  of  chemical  products  and  interested  also  in  some 
chemical  factories  in  the  United  States,  we,  together  with  a  number 
of  business  associates,  contemplate  the  manufacture  of  organic  chem- 
icals, and  especially  the  making  of  derivatives  of  coal  tar,  in  this 
country  should  the  pending  tariff  legislation  be  favorable  to  the 
development  of  this  branch  of  industry. 
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As  is  well  known,  the  modern  and  important  organic  chemical 
industry,  especially  the  chemical  dyestuflfs,  are  directly  dependent 
upon  coal  tar.  In  fostering,  therefore,  even  to  a  slight  extent,  the 
many  and  substantial  chemical  enterprises  in  which  coal  tar  enters* 
the  modern  organic  chemical  industry  would  be  systematically  ana 
intelligently  built  up  as  a  whole  on  American  soil.  Also,  the  great 
coke  and  coal  interests  here  would  have  a  market  for  a  valuable 
by-product  or  by-products  at  home,  so  that  these  mining  interests 
could  much  better  face  new  conditions  should  the  duty  on  coal  and 
coke  be  reduced  or  taken  off  entirely  or  should  untoward  circum- 
stances cut  down  the  profits. 

The  following  is  to  outline  how  the  coal-tar  derivatives  can  be 
successfully  made  in  this  country,  where  nature  has  given  us  large 
quantities  of  the  raw  products  i.  e.,  coal,  coke,  and  coal  tar — neces- 
sary for  such  industries. 

At  the  meeting  of  your  committee  for  the  discussion  of  Schedule  A, 
concerning  coal  tar  and  coal-tar  dyes,  two  views  especially  were  pre- 
sented. These  were  diametrically  opposed  to  one  another.  On  the 
one  hand  there  were  the  Schoellkopf,  Hartford  &  Hanna  Company,  of 
Buffalo,  and  the  Heller  &  Merz  Company,  of  New  York  City  and 
New  Jersey,  while  on  the  other  hand  there  were  the  Barrett  Manufac- 
turing Company,  of  New  York  City  and  Philadelphia,  and  the  Semet- 
Solway  Company,  of  Syracuse,  New  York  State. 

The  proposal  of  the  Schoellkopf,  Hartford  &  Hanna  Company 
points  toward  a  complete  prostration  of  the  coal-tar  industry  as  a 
whole,  and  for  these  reasons :  First,  if  now  all  the  so-called  "  middle  " 
products  (that  is,  the  intermediate  products  between  the  crude  coal 
tar  and  the  more  complex  and  finished  organic  chemicals)  which  are 
used  in  making  coal-tar  dyes  are  placed  on  the  free  list  as  proposed, 
then  the  working  up  of  such  "  middle  "  products  here  at  home  will 
naturally  become  most  difficult  and  a  normal  growth  of  the  industry 
in  all  its  ramifications  can  not  be  reasonably  expected ;  second,  it  is 
common  knowledge  that  the  "  middle  "  products  of  the  coal-tar  dye 
industry  are  controlled  abroad  by  the  same  syndicates  which  make 
the  coal-tar  dyestuffs. 

It  is  therefore  obvious  that  the  American  coal-tar  dyestuff  industry 
will  not  be  put  on  its  feet  even  with  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  40  per 
cent,  as  has  oeen  proposed.  Should  the  duty  be  raised  to  40  per  cent 
on  the  dyes,  the  ^'  middle  "  products,  which  are  almost  exclusively 
made  abroad  now,  would  be  advanced  in  price  correspondingly  by 
the  foreign  syndicates  which  now  supply  practically  all  the  coal-tar 
dyes  to  this  country,  for  these,  as  stated^  also  control  the  "  middle  ^ 
products.  These  interests  have  it  in  their  power  to  place  the  prices 
of  the  "  middle  "  products,  even  if  all  these  are  on  the  free  list,  so 
high  that  an  American  manufacturer  of  the  finished  dyestuffs  made 
therefrom  could  not  work  to  advantage,  notwithstanding  the  very 
considerable  duty  proposed  of  40^  per  cent  ad  valorem.  An  object 
lesson  illustrative  of  this  very  point  is  the  slight  proCTCSs  made  by 
the  chemical  dyestuff  industry  in  this  country  since  the  Dingley  tariff 
bill  was  enacted,  in  spite  of  the  many  "  middle  "  products  which  are 
already  on  the  free  list.  On  its  face  therefore  this  method  of  encour- 
aging in  this  country  the  great  coal-tar  industry  to  that  flourishing 
state  of  success  achieved  on  the  continent  of  Europe  is  not  practical. 
Further,  the  conditions  prevailing  here  now   are   quite  different 
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from  those  of  1897.  At  that  time  only  very  small  quantities  of  coal 
tar  were  produced  in  the  United  States,  so  that  the  raw  material  and 
"  middle  "  products  could  not  be  supplied  by  domestic  makers.  Now, 
however,  large  quantities  of  crude  coal  tar  are  produced  and  wasted 
every  year,  because  the  few  chemical  factories  in  this  country  buying 
the  coal-tar  "  middle  "  products  import  these  free  of  duty.  Domestic 
producers  of  crude  coal  tar  are  only  waiting  the  time  when  the  Amer- 
ican organic  chemical  and  dyestuff  industry  shall  have  grown  to  suffi- 
cient dimensions  to  make  the  manufacture  of  the  coal-tar  "  middle  " 
products  profitable.  Then  only  a  great  industry  in  the  manufacture 
of  the  coal-tar  "  middle  "  products  is  assured,  and  the  output  of  crude 
coal  tar  and  nearly  related  products  will  multiply  rapidly  until  they 
will  unquestionably  become  important  and  profitable  articles  of 
export. 

The  heavy  importation  of  ammonia  salts  (which  are  made  in  the 
same  plants  and  at  the  same  time  with  the  crude  coal  tar)  alone  make 
it  a  national  duty  to  support  the  domestic  producers  of  coal  tar  and 
to  find  uses  for  this  product,  for  ammonia  has  become  vital  to  the  con- 
tinued productiveness  of  our  farming  lands. 

A  satisfactory  and  a  healthy  coal-tar  industry  can,  however,  only 
be  brought  into  being  if  all  the  products  which  can  be  made  from 
this  material  shall  receive  rational  and  logical  protective  duties  to 
equalize  as  nearly  as  possible  the  higher  costs  new  enterprises  are 
always  subject  tohere,  as  compared  with  well  rooted  undertakings  in 
Europe.  At  the  same  time  such  duties  should  not  be  so  high  as  to 
be  even  temporarily  unjust  to  the  present  American  consumers  of  such 
products.  The  proposals  of  the  Barrett  Manufacturing  Company 
and  of  the  Semet-Solvav  Company,  on  the  other  hand,  have  this  end 
in  view.  Their  demands,  however,  are  in  some  respects  illogical  and 
unjust.  Such  tariff  schedules  as  they  propose  would  surelv  prevent 
the  systematic  and  natural  development  ©f  the  coal-tar  industry,  es- 
pecially because  they  actually  ask  for  heavier  duties  on  the  raw  and 
"  middle  "  products  than  on  the  refined  and  finished  products. 

For  example,  benzol,  a  raw  coal-tar  product,  7  cents  per  gallon 
equals  25  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Aniline,  a  much  higher  product, 
ready  for  use  in  the  textile  industry,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

To  build  up  a  healthy  industry  in  the  coal-tar  branch  the  follow- 
ing general  plan  should  be  observed: 

(1)  A  small  duty  only  for  raw  materials,  and  where  possible  no 
duty  on  these. 

(2)  For  "  middle  ^  products  which  are  used  in  appreciable  quan- 
tities there  should  be  a  duty  to  equalize  the  higher  cost  of  production 
here. 

(3)  Raw  material,  like  crude  coal  tar,  is  protected  sufficiently 
through  the  cost  of  transportation  from  Europe  to  this  cotmtry, 
diould  such  transportation  ever  be  rendered  feasible  by  specially  con- 
structed moans  or  conveyance. 

We  therefore  respectfully  submit  that  the  tariff  should  be  chanjjed 
as  follows  to  meet  existing  conditions  and  to  guarantee  reasonable 
support  for  this  far-reaching  branch  of  industry. 

The  products  in  question  come  imdor  the  head  of  the  free  list  (as 
now).  No.  4G4,  No.  400,  No.  472,  No.  524,  No.  62C,  and  No.  680. 

Coal  tar  (crude),  free. 
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Kaw  materials,  which  are  made  by  simple  and  direct  fractionatii^ 
distillation  (benzol,  toluol,  xylol  and  its  homologues,  napthalene,  an- 
thracene), 6  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

^^ Middle''  or  intermediate  products,  such  as  phenols,  kressols,  naph- 
thols,  nitro  compounds  of  the  hydrocarbons,  aniline,  toluidin,  cuini- 
din,  xyladine,  naphthylamine,  diphenylamine,  benzidin,  tolidin,  dia- 
nisidine  and  its  salts,  benzyl-chloride,  naphthol,  and  naphthyl  amin- 
sulphoacid,  10  per  cent  ad  valorem.  ^ 

Finished  products,  such  as  resorcin,  picric  acid  and  picrates,  ben- 
zaldehyde,  benzoic  acid,  carbolic  acid,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Ali- 
zarin and  alizarin  dyestuffs  and  artificial  (chemical)  indigo,  and  all 
other  aniline  coal-tar  colors,  30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Carbolic  acids  and  phenols,  as  well  as  picric  acid,  the  Barrett  Manu- 
facturing Company  did  not  include  in  its  table  of  products  it  wished 
Erotected,  but  these  are  of  great  importance  in  case  of  war,  and  should 
B  made  independently  therefore  in  every  country. 

Finally,  it  is  no  secret  that  all  the  German  and  Swiss  dyestuff  fac- 
tories plan  to  form  a  single  syndicate  or  trust.  Since  these  foreign 
factories  practically  control  the  entire  American  market  in  dyestuffs, 
it  is  to  the  distinct  disadvantage  of  all  our  domestic  manufacturers, 
such  as  our  textile  manufacturers,  our  dyers,  and  our  cotton  printers, 
to  be  forced  to  depend  upon  such  a  foreign  combination  for  these 
materials,  which  are  necessary  to  these  large  American  enterprises, 
and  thus  to  be  made  to  withdraw  their  support  from  even  such  chem- 
ical and  dyestuff  makers  as  are  working  here  now  under  the  handicaps 
above  described. 

To  lend  support  to  any  tariff  schedule  on  these  products  which 
might  be  especially  favorable  to  such  foreign  interests  would  be  un- 
patriotic and  un-American,  and  if  the  next  tariff  bill  does  not  include 
adequate  measures  to  give  the  coal-tar  industry  a  fair  start,  it  may 
.  happen  that  that  brandi  will  be  lost  to  us  forever. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

ZlKSERSEN  &  Co. 


THE  NEW  EiraiABD  FELT  KOOUNG  WOBKS  ITKOE  THAT  HO 
mrTIES  BE  PLACES  XnPOH  COAL  TAB  AHD  PITCH  OF  COAL  TAB. 

Boston,  December  1, 1908. 
CoMMirrEE  ON  Ways  and  Means, 

Washinfftan^  D,  C. 

Gentlemen  :  Respectfully  represents  the  New  England  Felt  Boof- 
ing  Works,  of  Boston,  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts.  That 
in  the  hearings  before  your  committee  November  10  the  Semet-Solvay 
Company,  of  Syracuse,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  the  Barrett 
Manufacturing  Company,  of  the  said  State,  ask  that  coal  tar  and 
pitch  of  coal  tar  be  taken  from  paragraph  524  of  section  2  of  the  free 
list  and  a  tariff  tax  be  placed  upon  them. 

That  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1905,  the  value  of  all  coal  tar 
and  pitch  of  coal  tar  imported  into  the  United  States  is  $115,377;  for 
the  year  ending  June  30, 1906,  $96,909 ;  and  for  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1907,  $61,705.  These  figures  are  for  the  values  of  the  imports  of 
both  coal  tar  and  pitch,  no  separation  being  made  in  the  govern- 
ment reports  between  them,  and  therefore  it  is  impossible  to  state 
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from  official  figures  how  much  belongs  to  one  and  how  much  to  the 
other.^  But  it  will  be  observed  that  while  they  have  been  upon  the 
free  Hst  the  imports  have  diminished  steadily,  and  it  generally  is  be- 
lieved in  the  market. 

That  at  present  practically  no  coal  tar.  is  imported,  the  cost  beinj? 
prohibitive,  and  that  the  supply  is  domestic.  Therefore  a  tariff 
tax  thereon  is  not  necessary  for  the  protection  of  an  infant  or  unea- 
tablifihed  industry,  and  as  there  are  no  imports  of  coal  tar  a  tariff 
tax  thereon  will  not  bring  any  revenue  to  the  United  States,  but  will 
increase  the  cost  of  the  domestic  product  to  the  consumer. 

Very  little  pitch  of  coal  tar  is  imported,  and  therefore  a  tariff 
tax  thereon  can  bring  very  little  revenue  to  the  United  States,  but 
it  also  will  increase  the  cost  thereof  to  the  consumer. 

Our  imports  of  pitch  of  coal  tar  are  wholly  from  Great  Britain, 

there  beii^  no  imports  by  us  of  either  coal  tar  or  of  pitch  of  coal 

tar  from  Germany,  and  it  is  essential  to  our  business,  and  therefore 

a  tariff  tax  thereon  will  make  our  business  more  costly  and  will  be, 

Jx>th  to  us  and  to  our  customers,  a  great  injury. 

Coal  tar  and  pitch  of  coal  tar  are  by-products  of  gas  and  coke- 
oven  plants;  and  the  output  in  the  United  States  is  dominated  and 
controlled,  through  a  holding  company,  by  the  Barrett  Manufac- 
turing Company,  which  not  only  appears  to  be  associated  closely 
with  the  Semet-Solvay  Company,  ana  in  this  connection  attention 
may  be  called  to  the  striking  similarity  of  their  petitions  before  you : 
but  also  it  has  absorbed  several  of  the  companies  which  appeared 
before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  in  the  year  1897  and  then 
asked  that  coal  tar  and  pitch  of  coal  tar  should  be  upon  the  free  list. 

Our  business  in  felt  roofing  materials  has  been  established  and 
maintained  in  Boston  since  the  year  1852.  It  is  dependent  upon  our 
use  of  pitch  of  coal  tar,  and  the  tariff  tax  proposed  by  the  Barrett 
Manufacturing  Company,  if  imposed,  will  compel  us  to  pay  an  unfair 
tribute  to  an  organization  the  many  ramifications  of  which  reach 
from  New  England  to  the  Missouri  Kiver  and  from  Chicago  to  New 
Orleans,  which  then  will  possess  practically  the  entire  market  of 
the  United  States. 

Wherefore  on  behalf  of  ourselves  and  of  the  manufacturing  corpo- 
rations who  are  our  customers,  and  of  the  people  whose  roofs  are  pro- 
tected by  our  materials,  we  respectfully  pray  your  committee  to  leave 
coal  tar  and  pitch  of  coal  tar  as  now — upon  the  free  list. 

New  England  Felt  Roofing  Works, 
By  Levi  L.  Willcxttt,  President. 
C.  C.  Kemp. 


THE  BAEEETT  MAlfllPACTirEIWG  COMPANY,  OF  NEW  YOEK  CITY, 
AKENDS  ITS  PETITION  ASKING  POE  PLACING  OF  BTJTY  ON  COAL 
TAE,  COAIrTAE  PITCH,  AND  BENZOLS. 

New  York  City,  Decemher  i,  1908. 
To  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

House  of  Representatives.  Washington^  D.  G, 
Gbntlbken:  On  November  10  we  submitted  to  your  committee  a 
petition  asking  for  the  placing  of  a  tariff  on  coal  tar  and  certain  of 
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its  products  now  on  the  free  list.  After  more  mature  consideration, 
"we  ask  leave  to  amend  that  petition  by  withdrawing  our  request  for 
a  duty  on  coal  tar,  pitch,  benzols,  and  naphthas  of  various  grades, 
which  are  the  raw  materials  for  manufacturing  the  refined  coal-tar 
chemicals,  and  only  ask  for  a  duty  on  the  more  refined  products  enu- 
merated in  the  following  list : 


Section. 

Name  of  chemical. 

Tariff  peti- 
tioned for. 

Section. 

Name  cf  chemical. 

Tariff  jpetl- 
tlonedfor. 

024 

Refined  naphthalene 

Aniline  oil 

Per  cent  ad 
vaiorem. 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 

524 

524 

524 

S24. 

524 

524 
524 
464 

Dyphenylamin 

PereaUad 
vaionm. 
20 

926 

BeiiEaldehyde 

20 

472 

Aniline  salts 

Benzvlvhioride 

20 

460 

Alizarine 

Diaoisidine 

20 

624 
524 

NHptbolB  (alpha  and  beta) . 
Naptb  vlumine 

Mono,  dl,and  trinitroben- 
zol 

20 

524 

Tohiidlne 

Mono.di.and  trinitrotoluol 

Nitro-naphthalene 

Benzoic  add 

SO 

524 

Xylldine 

ao 

524 

Cumidine 

90 

524 

Ben^dine 

Respectfully  submitted. 


Barrett  Mfg. 
H.  W.  Jaynb. 


Co. 


COCAINE. 

THE  MALLINCKBODT  CHEMICAL  WOBKS,  OF  ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  AHD 
THE  SCHAEFEB  ALKALOID  WOBES,  OF  MATWOOD,  N.  J.,  ASK  A 
PBOHIBITIVE  DUTY  ON  COCAINE. 

St.  Louis,  November  30^  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives y  Washington,  D.  C. 

Sir:  We  learn  that  Dr.  William  J.  Schieffelin,  of  Messrs.  Schief- 
felin  &  Co.,  New  York,  has  recommended  that  the  duty  on  cocaine  be 
advanced  to  $2  per  ounce,  and  we  wish  to  join  in  urging  a  prohibitory 
duty  as  a  means  of  preventing  the  importation  of  the  article  for  ille- 
gitimate use. 

All  of  the  American  manufacturers,  as  well  as  most  of  the^ 
wholesale  druggists  in  this  country,  recognize  the  terrible  effects 
which  follow  the  habitual  use  of  cocaine,  and  are  making  con- 
scientious efforts  to  restrict  its  sale.  It  is  becoming  more  and 
more  difficult  for  retail  dealers  to  obtain  larger  quantities  of  cocaine 
from  jobbers  without  satisfactory  proofs  that  the  article  is  intended 
for  legitimate  dispensing  purposes.  There  is  an  increasing  tendency 
among  the  American  manufacturers  and  the  jobbing  drug  firms  to 
cooperate  to  the  end  of  restricting  sales  of  cocaine  to  the  lejjitimate 
trade.  We  have  a  large  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  cocaine,  but 
are  anxious  to  have  its  sale  restricted  within  the  narrowest  limits 
and  to  have  stringent  laws  enacted,  severely  punishing  all  persons 
aiding  the  sale  for  illegitimate  purnojses. 

It  13,  unfortunately,  true  that  tnere  are  many  unscmpulous  per- 
sons engaged  in  the  nefarious  trade  of  supplying  so-called  "fiends" 
with  cocaine.    While,  therefore,  the  American  manufacturers  and 
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wholesale  dealers  should  refuse  to  supply  this  trade,  the  importation 
of  foreign  manufacture  would  offer  a  source  of  supply.    It  is  on  these 

Sounds  that  we  recommend  action  on  the  part  or  your  committee  to 
e  effect  of  either  prohibiting  entirely  the  importation  of  cocaine 
alkaloid,  or  its  salts,  derivatives,  or  preparations  containing  any  of 
them,  or  restricting  importations  through  the  imposition  of  a  high 
specific  duty.  We  thinK  the  duty  ought  to  be  $3  per  ounce,  but  in  no 
case  less  than  $2  per  ounce. 

Respectfully,  Maujkckrodt  CnEiciCAii  Works, 

Edw.  Mallingkrodt,  President. 


Maywood,  N.  J.,  November  25^  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  We  respectfully  submit  the  following  petition  in  favor 
of  a  specific  duty  on  cocaine  and  some  ecgonine  derivatives  from 
which  with  small  expanse  cocaine  is  manufactured. 

In  addition  to  other  products  in  the  chemical  line,  we  have  manu- 
factured cocaine  for  years.  Legitimately  used  it  is  conceded  to  be  a 
monumental  blessing  to  mankind,  but  its  unrestricted  distribution 
mav  become  a  curse. 

Attention  being  directed  to  the  fact  that  a  considerable  proportion 
of  cocaine  was  being  diverted  into  illegitimate  channels  as  a  stimu- 
lant for  persons  addicted  to  the  cocaine  habit,  laws  were  passed  in 
most  of  tne  States  restricting  the  sale  of  the  drug.  This  action  has 
not  only  met  with  our  most  hearty  approval,  but  we  have  volun- 
tarily adopted  a  course  which  has  for  its  end  the  simplification  of 
the  work  of  the  authorities  in  making  the  laws  thoroughly  effective. 
To  this  end  we  will  not  sell  to  any  but  the  most  responsible  concerns 
who  are  supplying  only  the  legitimate  trade,  and  of  these  sales  an 
accurate  and  complete  record  is  maintained  which  is  always  open  to 
the  inspection  of  the  authorities.  The  result  of  the  course  we  have 
taken  is  that  our  sales  have  fallen  off  more  than  50  per  cent  within 
two  years,  but  to  this  we  have  no  complaint  to  make  as  long  as  we 
are  satisfied  that  our  object  to  reduce  the  illegal  consumption  of  this 
dni^  is  accomplished. 

Tnere  are  in  this  country  four  other  manufacturers  of  cocaine  who 
follow  the  same  course  we  have  adopted  regarding  the  restriction 
of  their  sales.  These  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  American  manufactur- 
ers are,  however,  in  large  measure  frustrated  by  the  facility  with 
which  any  irresponsible  person  can  obtain  supplies  of  this  drug  from 
European  sources.  As  a  very  effective  means  of  bringing  this  drug 
under  the  control  of  the  American  authorities  we  would  earnestly 
recommend  that  a  prohibitory  tariff  be  imposed  on  cocaine  and  its 
derivatives.  We  respectfully  propose,  therefore,  that  a  specific  duty 
of  $1.60  per  ounce,  or  preferably  $2  per  ounce,  be  placed  upon  cocaine 
and  its  salts,  ecgonine  and  its  salts,  ecgonine  derivatives  and  salts. 
Very  respectfully, 

ScHAEFER  Alkaloid  Works, 
Louis  ScHAErER,  President. 

61318— ^ABWT— No.  26—08 10 
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COCOANTJT  OIL. 

STTPFLEMENTAL  STATEMENT  TO  ABOTJHENT  OF  MB.  BABBT 
MOHTJN,  OF  WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  ASKING  THAT  A  DITTY  BE 
FLACED  ON  COCOANUT  OIL. 

Supplementing  the  remarks  of  our  Mr.  Mohun  before  the  com- 
mittee on  Noveniber  10, 1908,  we  beg  to  submit  the  following  as  addi- 
tional reasons  why  a  duty  should  be  placed  upon  cocoanut  oil. 

The  world's  production  of  copra  is  shown  approximately  by  the 
following  table  furnished  by  tne  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor : 

Exports  of  copra  from  principal  countries  during  latest  avaUatle  year. 


Colonies. 


From  British  colonies. 

Africa: 

Britiflh  Eaftt  Africa,  protectorate 

Oold  Coast 

Seychelles 

Zanzibar 

Asia: 

Ceylon 

Federated  Malay  States 

India 

Malacca 

Penang 

Sarawak 

Singapore 

Oceania: 

Fiji 

South  America: 

Trinidad  and  Tabago  (year  ending  March  31) 


Tear.     Quantity. 


1906 
1006 
1905 
1905 

1906 
1905 
1906-7 
1905 
1905 
1905 
1906 

1906 

1906 


Total  exports  from  British  colonies 

From  French  colonies. 


1906 
1906 
1906 
1906 
1906 


French  settlements  in  India 

French  Indo-China 

Guadeloupe 

French  Oceania 

Dahomey 

Total  exports  from  French  colonies 

From  German  colonies. 

German  Oceania: 

Bismarck  Archipelago 

Kaiser  Wllhelms  Land 

East  Oarollnas 

West  Carolinas 

Palan__ 

Mariannes _ I    1905 

Marshall  Island 1905 

Samoa I    1906 

East  Africa,  German .    1906 

Togo 1905 


1905 
1905 
1906 

1905 


Pounds. 

1,889,824 

782.480 

654.151 

21,868,112 

50,254,400 

4,022,938 

14,162.848 

18,533 

27,894,000 

906,667 

108,390,933 


Value. 


Philippine  Islands -.;    1907 

Slam  (year  ending  March  21) i    1906 

Cuba '    1905 


1129,239.026 

29,467 

'  41,229 


Grand  total 


145,808 
20.877 
10,126 

6n,8u8 

1,836.724 

112.258 

014.912 

519 

828,737 

24,7QS 

2.058.98S 


28,544,640 
2,006,966 

682,300 
60.438 

251,296.487 

7.729.255 

156.628 
121,874 

6,iai 

13,260.766 
454,390 

0,068 

5.335 

270 

406.81S 

9,946 

13,999,742 

430.924 

1 

9,848,639 

994.285 

1,022.945 

1.060.265 

1.047.196 

,  7.661.068 

18,906,366 

1  8,221,037 

;    30,865 

257,000 
87,000 
22,000 
22,000 

23.000 

165.000 

471,000 

218.000 

1.000 

Total  exports  from  German  colonies 48.867.661  ■     1,216.000 


4.784,151 

702 

1,820 


.  443,473,612       14,162,858 


It  appears  from  the  above  that  of  all  the  copra  exported  each  TCar 
from  tlie  various  producing  countries,  over  29  per  cent  thereof  is  from 
the  Philippine  Islands. 
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The  exportation  of  copra  from  the  Philippine  Islands  is  rapidly 
increasing.  In  1882  there  were  but  763,000  pounds  exported,  while  in 
1899  the  exportation  had  increased  to  33,848,610  pounds.  In  1906  it 
reached  the  enormous  total  of  145,851,913  pounds  (p.  32,  The  Com- 
mercial Philippines  in  1906,  Government  Printing  Office,  1907).  The 
importation  of  copra  to  the  mainland  of  the  United  States  has  not 
increased  with  the  increased  exportation  from  the  Philippine  Islands, 
but  on  the  contrary,  has  decreased.  The  following,  stated  by  Mr. 
Dalzell  and  replied  to  by  Mr.  Mohun,  shows  this : 

Mr.  Dalzell.  We  Imported  7,000,000  pounds  of  that  (copra)  last  year,  12,000,- 
000  pounds  the  year  before,  and  15,000,000  pounds  the  year  before  that,  so  that 
It  api)ear8  that  the  importation  of  copra  has  faUen  off. 

Mr.  MoiiuN.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  no  incentive  to  import  it  here,  because  we  can 
not  manufacture  it  here  and  make  any  moifey  out  of  it.  Yes,  sir ;  it  has  fallen 
qff,  and  it  will  continue  to  fall  off,  I  presume. 

Our  importation  of  cocoanut  oil  has  steadily  increased.  As  shown 
by  the  tables  printed  in  the  remarks  made  to  the  committee  on  the 
subject,  the  number  of  pounds  of  the  oil  imported  during  the  year 
1908,  viz,  45,422,575,  exceeded  by  over  9,000,000  pounds  the  importa- 
tions of  the  previous  year. 

There  is  but  one  deauction  from  what  has  been  shown  above.  The 
foreign  nianufacturers  of  cocoanut  oil  are  conducting  a  prosperous 
business  in  manufacturing  the  oil  largely  from  the  copra  of  the 
Philippine  Islands,  and  our  manufacturers  are  conducting  a  losing 
business.  The  business  here  must  be  falling  off,  because,  as  Mr. 
Dalzell  showed,  the  importation  of  copra  into  this  country  three 
years  ago  was  over  100  per  cent  greater  than  it  was  last  year. 

The  cost  of  production. 

We  have  been  unable  to  ascertain  the  exact  cost  of  production  in 
Cochin  China  and  Ceylon  and  several  of  the  other  countries  shown 
in  the  list 'included  in  the  remarks  to  the  committee.  Marseille  is, 
as  the  committee  is  aware,  a  great  manufacturing  center  of  cocoanut 
oil  and  soap. 

It  will  be  shown  below  that  37  per  cent  in  weight  of  copra  remains 
after  the  extraction  of  the  oil.  This  residue,  or  by-product,  is  termed 
cocoanut-oil  cake  and  is  valuable  and  extensively  used  for  cattle 
feeding,  the  same  as  linseed-oil  cake.  The  value  of  this  oil  cake  in 
this  country  is  about  $25  per  ton  and  in  Europe  about  $50  per  ton. 
This  material  difference  in  value  of  the  by-product  in  Europe  and  the 
United  States  must  be  borne  in  mind  when  considering  the  figures 
given  below. 

Consul-General  Skinner,  now  at  Hamburg,  was  for  many  years  at 
Marseille.  He  has  made  an  extensive  study  of  the  cost  of  producing 
cocoanut  oil  in  these  places.  In  response  to  a  cabled  request  Novem- 
ber 19,  1908,  he  states: 

Marseille  crushers  usually  calculntc  the  cost  of  produoinjr  oil  and  cakes  from 
the  raw  material  to  be  from  25  to  27.50  francs  ($4.82  to  $5.22)  per  ton  of  mate- 
rial treated. 

That  is  an  average  cost  of  $5.01  per  ton  of  material  treated.  The 
report  discloses  that  the  yield  of  oil  in  weight  is  63  per  cent  of  the 
weight  of  the  copra  treated.  Hence  the  cost  of  manuiacture  of  1  ton 
of  2,200  pounds  of  cocoanut  oil  in  Marseille  is  $7.95.    In  Germany, 
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the  report  states,  the  cost  is  from  10  to  12  per  cent  more  than  in 
France,  or  an  average  cost  in  Germany  of  $8.82  per  ton  of  oil  pro- 
duced. 

In  this  country  the  cost  of  production  of  cocoanut  oil,  running  the 
factories  on  the  most  economical  basis,  is  41  cents  per  100  pounds,  or 
$9.02  per  ton  (long  ton).  The  cost  of  the  raw  material  is  the  same 
here  as  in  Fraiice  and  Germany,  viz,  $70  per  ton,  hence  the  cost  of 
material  to  produce  1  ton  of  oil  is  the  same,  or  $111.11.  As  above 
stated  the  by-product,  amounting  to  37  per  cent,  is  worth  twice  as  much 
abroad  as  it  is  in  this  country.  Hence  there  is  a  difference  of  one-half 
of  37  per  cent,  or  18.5  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  material  to  produce 
1  ton,  or  18.5  per  cent  of  $111.11  in  favor  of  the  foreign  manufac- 
turer. This  is  equal  to  $20.55.  Now  the  cost  in  this  country  of  pro- 
ducing 1  ton  of  oil,  viz,  $9.02, -is  8.1  per  cent  of  $111.11,  the  cost  of 
the  raw  material.  In  order  to  reduce  the  advantage  of  the  foreigner 
from  the  sale  of  his  by-product  to  the  same  basis  we  take  8.1  per  cent 
of  $20.55,  which  is  $1.66,  which  added  to  $9.02  gives  $10.68  as  the 
cost  to  produce  1  ton  of  cocoanut  oil  in  this  country. 

It  has  been  shown  how  materially  the  importation  of  copra  into 
this  country  has  decreased  during  the  past  several  years,  and  an  ex- 
amination of  the  schedules  included  in  the  remarks  to  the  committee 
show  an  increase  in  the  importation  to  this  country  of  cocoa- 
nut  oil.  It  will  be  noted  from  these  schedules  that  but  a 
small  percentage  of  the  oil  imported  into  this  country  comes 
from  France  and  Germany,  most  of  it  being  from  the  United 
Kingdom  and  British  possessions.  No  cocoanut  oil  is  manufac- 
tured in  Great  Britain;  practically  all  of  the  oil  credited  to  Great 
Britain  is  manufactured  by  the  cheap  labor  of  Cochin  China  and 
Ceylon.  We  have  been  unable  to  ascertain  exactly  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction in  Cochin  China  and  Ceylon,  but  feel  safe  in  asserting  that 
it  is  considerably  less  than  one-half  of  the  cost  of  production  in  Mar- 
seille. It  is,  as  above  stated,  with  the  oil  so  produced  that  the  manu- 
facturers in  this  country  must  compete.  A  duty  of  one-fourth  of  a 
cent  per  pound  would  enable  a  dealer  in  oil  produced  in  these  eastern 
countries,  exclusive  of  freight,  to  lay  the  product  down  in  New  York 
or  San  Francisco  at  about  $9.47  per  ton.  We  have  heretofore  shown 
that  the  cost  of  production  in  this  country,  making  allowance  for  the 
difference  in  the  value  of  the  by-product,  which  consists  of  37  per  cent 
of  the  weight  of  the  copra,  is  $10.66.  It  is  thus  seen  that  a  duty  of 
one-fourth  of  1  cent  per  pound  is  most  reasonable. 

The  New  York  commercial  reports  show  that  the  price  in  the  Lon- 
don market  of  cocoanut  oil  sometimes  varies  within  a  year  as  much  as 
8  cents  per  pound.  The  soap  manufacturers  in  this  country  on  ac- 
count of  the  fluctuations  in  tne  price  of  oil  often  pay  an  advance  of 
several  cents  per  pound.  We  state  this  to  show  that  a  duty  of  one- 
fourth  of  1  cent  per  pound  would  not  be  felt  by  them.  One  reason  is 
that  it  is  a  small  duty  in  proportion  to  the  fluctuation  in  price,  and 
secondly,  because  soap  is  amply  protected  by  the  present  tariff  law. 
Castile  soap  is  now  protected  by  IJ  cents  duty  per  pound,  and  fancy, 
perfumed,  and  all  other  descriptions  of  toilet  soap  15  cents  per  pound, 
and  all  soap  not  specified  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  (par.  72).  The 
amount  of  cocoanut  oil  contained  in  1  pound  of  ordmary  imported 
castile  soap  is  about  33^  per  cent  and  in  other  toilet  soaps  the  propor- 
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tion  of  cocoanut  oU  varies  from  10  to  60  per  cent,  depending  upon  the 
quality  of  the  soap. 

For  the  reasons  above  set  forth  we  submit  a  duty  of  one-fourth  of 
1  cent  per  pound  of  cocoanut  oil  would  be  fair  and  just. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

McGtowAN,  Serven  &  Mohun. 


THE  INDIA  REFININO  COMPANY  AND  THE  NITCOA  BTTTTEB 
COMPANY  PROTEST  AGAINST  THE  PLACING  OF  A  DUTY  ON 
COCOANTTT  OIL. 

New  York  Cnr,  December  i,  1908.    . 
Hon.  Serexo  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Meana^ 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  C: 

We  have  been  advised  that  on  November  10  Mr.  Barry  Mohun 
appeared  before  your  committee  on  the  hearing  of  Schedule  A — chem- 
icals, oils,  and  paints — and  asked  the  imposition  of  a  small  duty  on 
cocoanut  oil.  We  have  read  the  statement  of  Mr.  Barry  Mohun  as 
it  appears  in  the  first  print  of  the  tariff  hearings,  and  we  now  beg  to 
be  allowed  to  present  to  your  committee  a  few  lacts  and  figures  on 
this  subject  as  reasons  why  the  cocoanut  oil  of  commerce  should 
remain  auty  free. 

A  duty  of  one-half  a  cent  per  pound  on  foreign-made  cocoanut 
oil  has  bieen  suggested.  The  only  object  of  such  a  duty  would  be  to 
promote  a  copra-crushing  industry  in  this  country.  Presuming  this 
object  were  accomplished,  and  copra  were  crushed  successfully  and 
at  a  profit  in  this  country,  the  only  parties  benefited  would  be  the 
capitalists  who  had  invested  their  money  in  the  enterprise  and  the 
labor  employed.  As  against  these  two  benefits,  all  the  soap  makers 
and  all  tne  cocoanut-oiT  refiners  in  this  country  would  pay  one-half 
cent  pjer  pound  more  for  their  cocoanut  oil,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the 
American  public  would  pay  higher  prices  for  soap  and  refined  cocoa- 
nut-oil  products. 

It  must  be  understood  that  copra,  the  dried  meat  of  the  cocoanut, 
is  valuable  only  on  accpunt  of  tne  oil  it  contains  and  the  poonac,  or 
cocoanut  cake,  which  is  produced  as  a  by-product  in  copra  crushing. 
Copra  contains  from  60  to  60  per  cent  of  oil,  and  a  little  less  than 
20,000  tons  of  cocoanut  oil  are  imported  annually  into  this  country. 
For  this  calculation  it  may  be  taJken  that  copra  yields  half  of  its 
weight  of  oil,  and  that  this  country  consumes  20,000  tons  of  cocoanut 
oil  per  annum.  If,  therefore,  all  the  cocoanut  oil  to  be  used  in  this 
countrv  were  produced  from  copra  crushed  in  this  country,  40,000 
tons  of  copra  would  have  to  be  imported,  as  against  the  20,000  tons 
of  oil  at  present  imported.  This  would  mean  that  the  German  and 
English  steamship  lines  would  benefit  by  the  freight  on  a  further 
20,000  tons  weight. 

Furthermore,  20,000  tons  of  poonac,  having  been  produced  in  this 
country,  would  be  shipped  back  to  Europe,  which  is  the  only  market 
for  it.  TVe  have  in  the  last  five  years  imported  several  small  lots  of 
poonac  with  the  hope  of  developing  a  market  for  it,  but  with  no  more 
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success  than  the  English  copra  crushers,  who  find  their  only  market 
for  poonac  in  Germany  and  France. 

Copra  crushing  in  this  country,  then,  would  lead  to  the  payment  of 
freight  inward  on  a  further  20,000  tons  of  material  and  rreight  out- 
ward on  a  like  amount.  The  freight  on  cocoanut  oil  from  eastern 
points — Colombo,  East  Indies,  etc. — to  New  York  is  figured  at  30 
shillings  per  14  English  hundredweight,  which  is,  roughly,  one-half 
cent  per  pound.  This  would  represent  on  20,000  tons  $200,000.  Then, 
again,  the  shipment  of  20,000  tons  of  poonac  back  to  Europe,  figuring 
that  the  freight  eastward  would  be  no  higher  than  it  is  westward, 
would  represent,  at  $4  per  ton,  another  $80,000. 

One  result,  therefore,  of  supplying  soap  makers  and  cocoanut-oil 
refiners  in  the  United  States  with  cocoanut  oil  made  from  copra 
crushed  in  the  United  States  would  be  an  advantage  to  English  and 
German  steamship  lines  of,  roughly,  $280,000  per  annum. 

The  most  up-to-date  copra-crushing  factory  in  the  world  is  one  re- 
cently installed  in  London.  This  plant  has  a  capacity  of  37^  tons 
of  oil  per  day.  We  have  full  particulars  of  the  cost  of  the  production 
of  the  oil  in  this  plant,  but  in  order  to  be  quite  up  to  date  we  wrote 
to  London  after  reading  Mr.  Barry  Mohun's  statement  and  asked  for 
a  cabled  reply  as  to  the  actual  cost  of  the  labor  per  ton  of  cocoanut 
oil  produced.  On  November  30  we  received  their  cabled  replv,  which 
is  to  the  effect  that  the  labor  cost  is  13  shillings  per  ton  of  oil.  Thir- 
teen shillings  is,  roughly,  $3.25,  so  that  the  advantage  to  American 
labor  in  crushing  copra  in  this  country  would  be  $3.25  per  ton  on 
20,000  tons  of  on,  or  $65,000,  whereas  the  consumer  would  pay,  on 
the  basis  of  one-half  cent  per  pound  duty,  $200,000.  This  advantage 
to  American  labor  would  De  paid  by  every  user  of  soap  and  refined 
cocoanut-oil  products  in  the  country,  as  also  would  the  freight  ad- 
vantage to  English  and  German  steamship  lines  of  $280,000,  as  calcu- 
lated above. 

As  a  business  proposition  it  does  not  seem  reasonable  to  find 
$65,000  worth  of  labor  for  American  workmen  and  at  the  same  time 
offer  $200,000  to  $280,000  to  foreign  steamship  lines. 

Apart  from  the  above  aspect  of  the  proposition  it  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  manufacture  of  refined  cocoanut  oil  and  refined 
cocoanut-oil  products  was  introduced  into  this  country  subsequent 
to  the  very  clear  and  decided  rulings  in  the  cases  of  all  protests  in 
which  importers  of  refined  cocoanut  oil  sought  to  introduce  the  article 
free  of  duty,  it  being  also  taken  for  granted  that  cocoanut  oil  would 
remain  on  the  free  list.  Any  alteration  of  the  tariff  on  cocoa-butter 
substitutes,  under  which  heading  are  classed  refined  cocoanut  oil  and 
refined  cocoanut-oil  products,  or  the  imposition  of  any  duty  upon 
crude  cocoanut  oil  would  be  manifestly  unfair  to  American"  manu- 
facturers. 

Cocoanut  oil  already  costs  the  American  users  11  shillings  3  pence 
per  gross  ton,  or  a  little  over  one-eighth  cent  per  pound  more  than  it 
costs  the  European  user,  on  account  of  higher  sea  freight.  The 
manufacturers  of  refined  cocoanut  oil  and  refined  cocoanut-oil 
products  in  the  United  States,  although  they  have  so  far  been  pro- 
tected by  a  duty  of  3 J  cents  per  pound,  as  it  appears  in  the  tariff, 
have  had  no  opportunities  to  make  even  reasonable  profits.  Compe- 
tition has  sprung  up  rapidly,  and  there  are  now  three  large  manu- 
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facturers  in  this  country,  representing  an  investment  of  large  sums 
of  money,  and  the  competition  between  them  has  forced  down  the 
selling  price  of  their  products  to  practically  the  same  figure  at  which 
the  European  manufacturers  sell  their  products  in  Europe,  where 
there  is  a  large  demand  for  them,  and,  until  the  American  public  has 
been  further  educated  to  the  use  of  refined  cocoanut-oil  products  and 
the  demand  for  them  overtakes  the  supply,  there  will  be  little  oppor- 
tunity for  American  manufacturers  to  olbtain  part  or  all  of  the  benefit 
of  the  3i  cents  per  pound  duty  or  to  make  reasonable  profits  on  their 
investments. 

It  should  also  be  remembered  that  if  a  duty  is  imposed  upon 
crude  cocoanut  oil  it  will  seriously  hurt  the  copra  crushing  industry 
in  the  Philippine  Islands.  The  American  crushers  of  copra  in  the 
Philippine  Islands  have  not  yet  overcome  the  technical  difficulties, 
and,  there  is  no  doubt  that  if  a  duty  were  assessed  upon  their  product 
coming  into  this  country  it  would  completely  stifle  their  efforts  of 
the  last  few  years. 

It  therefore  seems  to  us  that  there  are  many  and  good  reasons 
why  crude  cocoanut  oil  should  remain  upon  the  free  list.  We 
venture  to  take  this  opportunity  of  calling  to  your  attention  the  fact 
that  there  has  .been  considerable  confusion  in  New  York  in  protest 
cases  before  the  Board  of  Appraisers  and  also  before  the  United 
States  circuit  court  of  Oregon,  caused  by  the  brief  wording  of  para- 
graph 282,  tariff  act  1897,  which  fails  to  clearly  specify  that  refined 
cocoanut  oil  and  refined  cocoanut-oil  products  take  the  same  duty  as 
cocoa  butterine.  It  has  been  repeatealy  ruled  that  refined  cocoanut 
oil  and  refined  cocoanut-oil  products  are  cocoa  butter  substitutes  and 
dutiable  at  3J  cents  per  pound. 

In  conclusion,  therefore,  we  respectfully  recommend : 

First,  that  there  be  no  imposition  of  duty  on  cocoanut  oil. 

Second,  that  paragraph  282,  tariff  act  1897,  be  extended  and  made 
to  read  "  cocoa  butter  or  cocoa  butterine,  including  refined  cocoanut 
oil,  and  refined  cocoanut-oil  products." 

The  Nucoa  Butter  Company, 
By  Frank  Hemingway, 

Vice-President, 
The  India  Refining  Company, 
By  F.  H.  Lewis, 

Oeneral  Manager. 


SUPPLEMENTAL. 

Figures  gathered  after  drawing  up  the  foregoing  brief.     WorldV 
production  of  copra  in  1906  : 

Java 52, 000 

Macassar 9,041 

Sangir  Menado,  etc 13,887 

Padang 6,  299 

Straits 39,  215 

Ceylon 21, 212 

Manila 57,900 

Total 200,164 
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These  figures  show  only  28  per  cent  of  the  world's  copra  as  coming 
from  the  Philippines,  and  not  50  per  cent,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Barry 
Mohun. 

Copra  is  packed  for  shipment  in  bales  weighing  560  pounds,  each 
known  as  "candies." 

Poonac  selling  for  about  IJ  cents  per  pound. 

Prices  paid  for  copra  in  London. 

Attached  is  a  list  showing  the  range  of  prices  for  copra  of  different 
makes  from  1906  to  1908. 

Cocoa  butter  dutiable. 

We  are  advised  by  the  counsel  of  the  Treasury  Department,  ap- 
praiser's warehouse.  New  York,  that  Judge  Martin,  of  the  United 
States  circuit  court,  in  the  case  of  Fuerst  Bros.  &  Co.  v.  the  United 
States,  yesterday  affirmed  the  decision  of  the  Board  of  General 
Appraisers. 

The  merchandise  in  controversy  was  assessed  for  duty  by  the  col- 
lector at  Si  cents  per  pound  under  the  provision  for  "  cocoa  butter- 
ine"  in  paragraph  282  of  the  tariff  act.  This  assessment  was  sus- 
tained by  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers.  The  importers  claimed 
free  entry  as  cocoanut  oil  under  paragraph  626  of  the  act. 

Cocoanut  oil  is  a  raw  material,  used  for  manufacturing  purposes 
exclusively,  and  is  not  a  product  of  this  country,  and  any  tax  upon  it 
would  be  solely  a  tax  for  revenue  only. 

The  Nucoa  Butter  Company, 
By  Frank  Hemingway,  Vice-President. 

The  India  Refining  Company, 
By  F.  H.  Lewis,  General  Manager. 


Exhibit  A. 
Pi-ices  paid  for  copra  in  London. 


Name. 


Date. 


Cebu 

Ceylon  copra  . 

Cebu 

Ceylon  copra  . 

Copra 

Cebu 

Cebu  copra  . . . 

Java 

Cebu 

Java  copra 

Java 

Sinf^apore 

Cebu 

Cebu  copra  . . . 

Singapore 

Cebu  copra  . . . 

Copra 

Bingapore 

Malabar 

Straits  

Trinidad 


Nov.  6, 
Aug.  8. 
July  17, 
July  1. 
May  29. 
May  16, 
Apr.  16. 
Oct.   8, 

do 

Oct.  2, 
Aug.30, 

do. 

do. 

Aug.  9. 
Ju  v31, 
July  19, 
July  17, 
July  5, 
May  31, 

do. 

do. 


1908 
1908  I 
1908  ■ 

1908 ; 

1908 
1908  I 
1908 
1907 

I 

1907  I 
1907 


1907 
1907 
1907 
1907 
1907 
1907 


Price. 


£.  8. 

17  18 

18  3 
16  15 


17 
16 


15  16 

15  12 

20  1 

19  15 

20  1 

20  12 
19  7 
19  16 

21  15 
a  17 
21  15 

21  17 

22  10 
27  15 
24  5 
24  12 


Name. 


d. 

8  1}  Java 

9  I  Trinidad  copra . 

0      Java 

0     Mauila 

6   I  Cebu  

0  |i  Ceylon 

6   '  Trinidad 

8   I  Cebu  

0   I         Do 

3  ;l  Java  copra 

6  |l  Java  

6  '.  Java  copra 

Ceylon  copra... 

Copra 

Cebu 

Ceylon 

Java 

Ceylon 

Copra 

Cebu  copra 

Mars,  copra 


Date. 


May  81.1907 
May  24,1907 
May    8,1907 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Apr.  29.1907 
Apr.  27,1907 
Apr.  17,1907 
Mar.  15,1907 
Feb.  12,1907 
Jan.  80.1907 
Jan.  16.1907 
Dec.  19,1906 

do 

Dec.  7. 1906 
Nov.  2,1906 
Nov.  7,1906 
Nov.  28,19C6 


Price. 


£. 

24 

24  12 

24 

24 

24 

25 

24 

24 

24 

24 

25 


a.  d. 

6  3 


0 
0 
6 
7 
0 
0 
6 
0 
26  10 


27 
26 


25  12 


25 
24 


34  16 

23  5 

24  10 
86  0 
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COD   LIVER   OLL. 

New  York,  December  7, 1908. 
Committee  on  Wats  and  Means, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  Dingley  tariff  1897,  Schedule  A,  chemicals,  oils, 
paints.    Paragraph  34,  cod  liver  oil,  16  cents  per  gallon. 

It  is  hereby  recommended  that  the  present  duty  of  15  cents  per 
gallon  on  foreign  refined  cod  liver  oil  ought  to  be  changed  to  a  duty 
of  10  cents  per  gallon  for  the  following  reason : 

That  refined  cod  liver  oil  to  our  knowledge  is  not  manufactured  in 
the  United  States,  therefore  everyone  is  obliged  to  import  from 
abroad  this  article  so  necessary  for  use  in  innumerable  food  and 
medicinal  compounds  for  man  and  beast.  Cod  liver  oil  is  obtained 
from  selected  liver  of  the  cod  fish  caught  on  the  coast  of  Norway  and 
Newfoundland. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Scott  &  Bowne. 


COMPOUNDS  OF  PYROXYLIN. 

CEBTAIN  MANTTFACTTTBEBS   OF  CELLULOID  AND   OTHEB  COM- 
POUNDS OF  PYBOZYLIN  BECOMHEND  NEW  CLASSIFICATION. 

New  York  City,  No  vernier  30 ,  1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D.  C, 

Gentlemen:  The  undersigned,  as  manufacturers  of  "compounds 
of  pyroxylin  "  (known  under  registered  trade  names  as  "  celluloid," 
"fiberloid^'  "  pyralin,"  etc.),  and  of  articles  made  therefrom,  are 
directly  affected  by  the  provisions  of  the  tariff  as  set  forth  in  Schedule 
A,  paragraph  17,  and  desire  to  lay  their  case  before  jrour  committee, 
that  it  majr  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  hearings  now  being 
held,  permission  to  file  such  a  statement  having  been  given  by  letter 
signed  by  the  clerk  of  your  committee  under  date  of  November  11, 
last. 

Assuming  that  your  committee  has  contemplated  any  change  in  the 
existing  rates  of  the  present  paragraph  haa  the  question  l^en  pre- 
sented to  us  at  any  recent  time  prior  to  a  month  ago,  we  should  have 
frankly  stated  that  we  would  not  object  to  a  moderate  reduction  on 
the  two  first  classes  of  material  embraced  in  the  paragraph,  namely, 
"  collodion  and  all  compounds  of  pyroxylin "  and  "  rolled  or  in 
sheets,"  as  since  the  present  tariff  went  into  effect  we  have  by  ex- 
penditure of  large  sums  of  money  so  improved  our  processes,  helped 
lately  by  the  removal  of  the  tax  from  denatured  alcohol,  that  we  felt 
we  had  a  fighting  chance  to  preserve  our  trade.  We  would  also  have 
been  satisfied  to  nave  the  present  duty  on  the  third  class  embraced  in 
the  paragraph,  namely, "  if  in  finished  or  partly  finished  articles,"  etc., 
remain  as  it  is,  as  in  spite  of  the  constantly  increasing  importation 
of  such  articles  we  felt  we  could  probably  hold  the  business  which 
we  are  now  doing. 
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During  the  past  month,  however,  certain  developments  have  come 
to  our  knowledge  that  threaten  the  practical  destruction  of  our  busi- 
ness unless  we  are  afforded  at  least  a  partial  increase  in  the  present 
rates  of  duty  in  our  industry. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  information,  obtained  through  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  Labor,  that  there  are  now  two  plants  being 
constructed  in  Japan  for  the  manufacture  of  "  compounds  of  pvroxy- 
lin,"  with  an  estimated  yearly  output  of  about  1,350,000  pouncis,  and 
that  such  plants  are  expected  to  be  in  operation  by  AprU,  1909.  As 
the  total  imports  of  such  "  compounds  of  pyroxylin  "  mto  Japan  for 
1907  were  only  about  266,000  pounds,  it  would  leave  an  excess  of  about 
1,000,000  pounds  for  which  they  would  have  to  seek  foreign  markets. 

One  of  these  companies  has  already  induced  important  employees,- 
filling  confidential  positions  with  your  petitioners,  to  accept  employ- 
ment with  them  and  has  had  their  machinery  constructed  by  manu- 
facturers in  this  country,  who  have  gained  their  knowledge  through 
the  invention  and  expenditures  of  the  undersigned;  the  other  com- 
pany has  pursued  similar  tactics  in  Europe. 

In  the  report  of  the  department  of  finance  of  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment, published  at  Tokyo,  1908,  is  given  a  comparative  table  of 
"  daily  average  wages  of  laborers  "  (p.  77),  including  some  52  differ- 
ent occupations,  by  which  it  appears  that  the  highest  daily  wage  paid 
is  41  cents  (bricklayers),  while  the  lowest  is  lof  cents  (female  weav- 
ers) ;  the  average,  including  every  variety  of  skilled  labor,  is  25  cents 
per  day,  about  one-eighth  to  one-tenth  the  amount  paid  by  us  for 
ordinary  employees;  the  difference  between  such  necessary  skilled 
help  as  superintendents,  foremen,  chemists,  salesmen,  clerical  help, 
etc.,  is,  of  course,  much  greater. 

Camphor  is  perhaps  the  most  important  ingredient  entering  into 
"  compounds  of  pyroxylin,"  as  it  is  much  the  most  expensive.  The 
Japanese  Government  practically  controls  the  world's  supply  of  cam- 
phor through  its  "  monopoly  bureau,"  the  entire  output  being  sold 
through  the  firm  of  Mitsui  &  Co.  These  gentlemen  are  the  owners 
of  the  largest  of  the  two  Japanese  factories  referred  to  above.  It  is 
a  foregone  conchision  that  in  order  to  foster  a  home  industry  the 
Japanese  manufacturer  will  be  allowed  to  purchase  his  supplies  of 
camphor  at  a  price  which  alone  will  make  a  difference  or  8  or  10 
cents  a  pound  on  the  finished  product. 

With  their  advantage  of  cheap  labor  and  cheap  camphor  (these 
being  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  cost  of  "  compounds  of  pyroxy- 
lin "  and  of  articles  therefrom),  without  considermg  other  items  of 
cost,  combined  with  their  undeniable  ingenuity,  skilly  and  artistic 
taste,  we  fear  that  without  increased  protection  our  busmess,  particu- 
larly in  manufactured  articles,  will  be  entirely  lost. 

This  industry  is  deserving  of  every  possible  protection.  Invented 
and  developed  in  this  country  after  years  oi  experimenting  and 
losses,  it  has  grown  into  a  business  employing  directly  $10,000,000 
of  capital  and  3,000  to  3,500  employees,  and  indirectly,  through  the 
hundreds  of  manufacturers  who  purchase  their  material  from  us  and 
work  it  up  into  articles  of  use  and  ornament,  it  furnishes  employ- 
ment to  still  further  millions  of  capital  and  thousands  of  employees. 
Immediately  the  business  was  made  an  established  success  through 
our  efforts,  companies  sprang  up  in  England,  France,  and  Germany, 
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who,  taking  advantage  of  our  experience  and  expenditures  of  money, 
have  copied  our  processes  and  plant. 

Our  foreign  competitors  have  now  all  the  markets  of  the  world 
except  this,  and  they  are  using  every  effort  to  establish  a  foothold 
here  at  prices  that  would  render  the  market  unprofitable  to  us.  We 
have  practically  no  foreign  trade  at  all  and  are  confined  to  this  mar- 
ket. Should  any  increasing  amount  of  material  or  goods  be  imported, 
it  would  only  result  in  the  loss  of  a  corresponding  amount  to  us,  as 
the  market  for  our  goods  is  limited ;  the  goods  are  m  no  sense  a  neces- 
sity, but  rather  a  luxury,  and  the  demand  for  them  can  not  be  in- 
creased at  will. 

Higher  protection  does  not  mean  higher  prices;  the  prices  in  this 
country  have  been  in  the  past  and  are  at  present  governed  by  com- 
petition between  the  domestic  companies,  prices  having  been  con- 
stantly reduced  since  the  organization  of  the  business. 

Large  amounts  of  "  comjjounds  of  pyroxylin  "  and  of  articles  made 
therefrom  are  now  being  imported  rrom  Europe.  It  is  impossible 
for  us  to  state  the  amount,  as  they  are  largelv  imported  under  dif- 
ferent classifications, such  as  "  brushes,"  "  glass  (mirrors), "  smokers' 
articles,"  "  toys,"  etc.  In  a  "  comparison  based  upon  tariff  bill  H.  R. 
379,  prepared  by  the  Bureau  oi  Statistics  for  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  Washington,  1897,"  it  was  stated  (par.  16)  that  the  imports 
for  the  previous  vear  were  23,458  pounds,  "  rolled  or  in  sheets,"  and 
$330,104.47  of  "finished  or  partly  finished  articles,"  and  they  have 
increased  greatly  since  that  time. 

We  would  respectfully  request  of  your  committee  that  paragraph 
17  should  be  rewritten  to  better  express  its  meaning  and  to  avoid  the 
constant  protests  by  domestic  manufacturers  and  foreign  importers 
and  the  consequent  confusion  and  litigation. 

"  P3rroxylin,"  to  compounds  of  which  the  paragraph  is  at  present 
limited,  is  a  "  nitro-cellulose."  During  the  twelve  years  which  have 
elapsed  since  the  present  tariff  was  adopted  other  forms  of  cellulose 
compounds  have  been  experimented  with  and  placed  upon  the  mar- 
ket; such  compounds  are  similar  to  and  are  intended  to  be  used  as 
substitutes  for  "  compounds  of  pyroxylin  "  and,  being  unenumerated 
or  properly  classifiea  in  the  present  tariff,  we  respectfully  ask  the 
adoption  of  a  definite  generic  term  which  will  clearly  define  and 
embrace  them,  and  would  suggest  the  following: 

Collodion  and  all  compounds  of  pyroxylin  or  of  other  cellulose  esters,  whether 
known  as  celluloid  or  by  any  other  name. 

In  order  to  more  clearly  define  what  is  intended  by  the  second 
classification  of  the  paragraph,  a  subject  that  has  been  several  times 
before  the  Board  of  Appraisers,  we  would  suggest  the  following 
amendment : 

If  In  blocks,  sheets,  rods,  tubes,  or  similar  forms,  uniwlished  or  unfinished 
as  to  surface  and  not  made  up  into  finished  or  partly  finished  articles. 

And  finally  that  we  may  enjoy  that  measure  of  protection  which 
it  was  clearly  the  intent  of  Congress  that  we  should  possess,  and  that 
any  article  of  which  the  component  material  of  chief  value  was  a 
"  compound  of  pyroxylin  "  should  pay  the  rate  of  duty  provided 
therefor  in  the  said  paragraph  17,  and  that  such  articles  should  not 
be  imported  under  the  rule  clas.<5ifying  them  under  various  para- 
graphs claiming  that  they  were  thus  more  specifically  describea,  we 
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would  respectfully  request  that  the  concluding  portion  of  the  para- 
graph should  be  amended  to  read : 

If  polished  or  finished  as  tx)  surface  or  in  finished  or  partly  finished  articles 
and  articles  in  which  collodion  or  any  compound  of  pyroxylin  or  of  other  cellu- 
lose enters  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value,  whether  such  article  is 
specifically  described  by  name  under  some  other  classification  or  not. 

The  complete  paragraph  as  amended,  with  the  additional  protec- 
tion on  finished  and  partly  finished  articles  asked  for,  would  then 
read: 

17.  Collodion  and  all  compounds  of  pyroxylin,  or  of  Qther  cellulose  estersi 
whether  known  as  celluloid  or  by  any  other  name,  fifty  cents  per  pound;  if  in 
blocks,  sheets,  rods,  tubes  or  similar  forms,  unpolished,  or  unfinished  as  to  sur- 
face and  not  made  up  into  finished  or  partly  finished  articles,  sixty  cents  per 
pound;  if  polished  or  finished  as  to  surface  or  in  finished  or  partly  finished  art- 
icles of  which  collodion  of  any  compound  of  pyroxylin  or  of  other  cellulose  esters 
is  the  component  material  of  chief  value,  whether  such  article  is  specifically 
described  by  name  under  some  other  classification  or  not,  sixty-five  cents  per 
pound  and  thirty-five  percentum  ad  valorem. 

We  respectfully  request  your  favorable  consideration  of  the  fore- 
going, which  has  been  carefully  considered  and  in  which  we  have 
asked  nothing  which  is  not  imperatively  needed  under  present  cir- 
cimistances  to  preserve  a  large  and  important  industry. 
Very  respectfully, 

Marshall  C.  Lefj^rts, 
President^  The  Celluloid  Company^  of  Newark^  N.  /. 
Edw'd.  N.  Crane, 
Vice-President^  The  Arlington  Company j  of  Arlington^  N.  /. 

Edmund  J.  LdsviNE, 
President^  The  Fiberloid  Company ^  of  Indian  Orchard^  Mass. 


New  York,  DecemJ>er  jf,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairmun  Committee  on  Ways  and  MeanSj 

Washington^  Z>.  C. 

Sir  :  In  the  brief  of  the  manufacturers  of  "compounds  of  pyroxy- 
lin," mailed  to  you  on  the  80th  ultimo  by  The  Celluloid  Company,  Tlie 
Arlington  Company,  and  The  Fiberloid  Company,  reference  is  made 
on  page  2  to  iniormation  obtained  through  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor  as  to  new  "  celluloid  "  plants  bemg  established  in 
Japan. 

I  think  it  would  be  desirable  for  the  sake  of  easy  reference  to  have 
the  text  of  this  information,  as  printed  in  the  Daily  Consular  and 
Trade  Report  for  November  4  and  16,  1908,  attached  to  our  brief, 
and  append  same  with  the  request  that  it  be  added  as  an  appendix  to 
the  said  brief. 

Celluloid  in  Japan — Establishment  of  a  New  Plant  With  European 

Machinery. 

The  following  Information  concerning  a  new  company  organized  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  a  celluloid  factory  in  Japan  is  furnished  by  Consul  John  H. 
Snodgrass,  of  Kobe : 

The  factory,  with  a  capital  of  $500,000,  will  be  erected  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Yamato  River,  near  Sakai,  and  will  be  the  largest  concern  of  the  kind  In  Japan. 
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The  machinery  and  plant,  which  have  been  ordered  from  Europe,  are  expected  to 
arrive  by  the  end  of  this  year.  The  superintendent  engineer  of  the  company  has 
been  engaged  In  the  United  States,  and  the  plans  of  the  factory  are  now  being 
prepared.  Upon  completion  of  the  plans  the  construction  of  th^  factory  will  be 
commenced  without  delay,  and  the  company  expects  to  begin  the  manufacture  of 
celluloid  in  April  next.  In  this  connection  It  may  be  stated  there  is  considerable 
interest  exhibited  in  the  poteiblllties  of  celluloid  products  in  Japan.  It  is  re- 
ported that  another  company  has  been  formed  for  the  manufacture  of  celluloid 
at  Abashi,  in  the  province  of  Harima,  capitalized  at  $600,000. 

JAPANESE   NOTES. 

The  construction  of  the  celluloid  factories  at  Aboshl,  near  Himeji,  is  progresfih 
Ing.  A  Swiss  engineer  has  been  engaged  as  superintendent.  The  machinery  is 
understood  to  be  of  German  pattern,  though  ordered  from  a  French  firm,  which 
has  supplied  similar  machinery  and  plant  to  a  German  celluloid  company  on  the 
Bhine.  The  construction  of  the  Mitsui  celluloid  factory  on  the  Tamato  River  at 
Sakal,  near  Osaka,  is  also  being  pushed  on.  The  machinery  and  plant  have  been 
ordered  and  as  superintendent  and  engineer  the  chief  engineer  of  a  New  Jersey 
celluloid  company  in  America  has  been  engaged. 

Yours,  respectfully,  M.  C.  Lepperts, 

President. 


CREOSOTE. 

HABCH  0.  BENNETT,  GENERAL  HANAOEB  OF  SAKVEL  CABOT 
(INCOBPOBATED),  OF  BOSTON,  MASS.,  ASKS  THAT  CBEOSOTE 
BEHAIN  ON  THE  FBEE  LIST. 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  1^  1908. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D.  C. 
Gentlemen  :  We  are  distillers  of  tar  and  refiners  and  handlers  of 
creosote  and  other  crude  coal-tar  products.  These  products  are  all 
upon  the  free  list,  and  we  do  not  ask  for  any  change,  but,  noting  in 
the  statement  submitted  to  the  committee  by  Mr.  Stewart  Chaplin, 
representing  the  Semet-Solvay  Company,  at  the  hearing  on  Tuesday, 
November  10,  a  suggestion  that  the  conmiittee  consider  placing  a  duty 
upon  creosote,  accompanied  by  reasons  why  such  a  autjr  would  be 
advisable,  we  respectiuUy  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the 
following  important  reasons  for  continuing  creosote  upon  the  free 
list,  where  it  now  is  under  section  524 : 

(1)  The  domestic  output  of  creosote  is  entirely  insufficient  to  sup- 
ply the  demand,  and  probably  three-quarters  of  it  is  handled  or  con- 
trolled by  two  large  corporations,  one  of  which  is  a  consolidation  of 
many  small  companies. 

(2)  The  demand  is  practically  certain  to  increase  faster  than  the 
supply. 

(3)  The  price  of  creosote  is  now  higher  than  ever  before  and  is 
tending  upward  for  the  above  reasons. 

(4)  Creosote  is  used  mostly  for  wood  preservation ;  it  is  the  best 
wood  preservative  known.  The  economy  of  preserving  wood  has 
only  recently  been  generally  recognized  in  this  country,  but  now  a 
large  number  of  plants  for  wood  preserving  exist,  and  tlieir  number 
is  growing  rapidly.    Kailroad,  mining,  and  other  large  corporations 
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have  plants  for  treating  their  ties,  piles,  planking,  etc. ;  many  wood- 
preserving  companies  turn  out  all  kmds  or  preserved  lumber  tor  gen- 
eral purposes,  including  wood  paving  blocks  for  streets,  and  govern- 
ment contractors  erect  plants  for  treating  lumber  for  government 
docks,  etc.,  where  creosote  is  required  as  a  protection  against  both  de- 
cay and  destructive  worms.  This  industry,  which  is  a  very  important 
factor  in  the  conservation  of  our  timber  supply,  would  be  handicapped 
by  a  duty. 

(5)  The  output  of  tar  will  not  be  increased  for  the  purpose  of 
producing  creosote  alone,  because  if  that  were  so  the  present  high 
price  of  creosote,  combined  with  the  economies  of  the  by-product 
oven  in  other  directions,  would  already  have  produced  the  increase. 
It  is  the  lack  of  a  market  for  the  other  products  of  tar  that  keeps 
down  the  production. 

(6)  If  for  other  reasons  the  output  of  tar  does  increase  there  will 
be  a  proportional  increase  in  the  output  of  creosote,  but  it  will  be  a 
great  many  years  before  the  domestic  production,  under  the  most 
favorable  conditions,  will  be  at  all  adequate  to  supply  the  demand. 

KespectfuUy  submitted. 

March  G.  Bennett. 


THE  INTEENATIONAL  CREOSOTING  AND  CONSTRUCTION  COM- 
PANY, OF  GALVESTON,  TEX.,  PROTESTS  AGAINST  THE  PLACING 
OF  A  DUTY  UPON  CREOSOTE  OIL. 

Galveston,  Tex.,  November  i?7, 1908. 
CoMMrrTEE  ON  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  We  understand  that  domestic  producers  of  creosote 
oil  (a  product  of  coal  tar)  are  endeavoring  to  have  a  duty  placed 
on  same.  If  this  is  true,  we  desire  to  enter  our  protest  agamst  it 
as  the  consumjDtion  of  creosote  oil  in  this  country  exceeds  the  pro- 
duction by  four  or  five  times.  The  tie  and  timber  plants  in  Texas 
alone  use  more  than  is  produced  in  the  United  States.  Something 
like  10,000,000  to  12,000,000  gallons  will  be  consumed  in  this  State 
this  year.  Every  gallon  of  this  oil  comes  from  abroad,  for  the  rea- 
son that  domestic  producers  can  not  supply  any  part  of  it.  If  a  duty 
is  put  on  creosote  oil  it  is  our  firm  belief  that  two-thirds  of  the  wood- 
preserving  companies  in  the  United  States  will  have  to  close  down 
and  abandon  their  plants,  causing  millions  of  dollars'  loss  to  their 
owners,  besides  killing  a  new  and  growing  industry  that  promises 
so  much  for  the  railroads  of  the  United  States,  as  it  enables  them  to 
utilize  all  inferior  woods  on  their  lines  for  ties  and  bridge  timbers, 
which  are  now  practically  worthless. 

If  your  committee  should  desire  any  further  information  on  this 
subject,  we  will  be  more  than  glad  to  answer  any  questions  that  you 
care  to  propound. 

Respectfully,  yours, 

F.  L.  Lee, 
President  International  Creosoting  and  Construction  Co. 
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CRUDE  OCHERS,  UMBERS,  AND  SIENNAS. 

C.  K.  WnJJAHS  &  CO.,  OF  EASTON,  PA.,  ASK  THAT  NO  CHANGE 
BE  MADE  IN  THE  DUTIES  ON  DRY  COLORS. 

Easton,  Pa.,  December  2^  1908, 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  arid  Means  Committee^ 

Washington^  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  are  prompted  to  make  a  statement  from  having 
been  advised  of  a  communication  addressed  to  you  October  30,  1908, 
by  a  dry-color  maker  of  Philadelphia.  The  communication  may  not 
have  been  addressed  to  you  with  a  selfish  motive  but  it  does  figure 
out  very  much  to  an  advantage  of  the  writer's  firm  and  greatly  to 
the  disadvantage  of  other  manufacturers  in  a  similar  line.  Their 
suggestion  is  to  eliminate  paragraph  49,  which  provides  for  a  specific 
duty  of  one-eighth  of  a  cent  per  pound  on  crude  ochers,  umbers,  and 
siennas,  and  three-eighths  of  a  cent  per  pound  on  the  same  manufac- 
tured, and  combine  it  with  paragraph  58,  which  provides -^or  an  ad 
valorem  duty  of  30  per  cent.  We  nnd  this  would  mean  a  reduction 
in  revenue  per  annum,  taking  1907  imports  as  a  basis,  of  $12,430.81  on 
ocher  alone,  but  an  increase  of  revenue  on  sienna  of  $5,878.17,  and 
on  umber  an  increase  of  $1,337.97,  making  a  net  loss  on  the  three 
of  revenue  $5,214.67.  It  appears  that  the  firm  advocating  the  change 
does  not  manufacture  or  handle  ochers  at  all  and  very  little  or  no 
umber,  but  make  a  specialty  of  siennas.  Thus  their  proposition 
would  net  the  Government  quite  a  loss  of  revenue  besides  increasing 
the  protection  very  materially  on  sienna,  in  which  they  are  materially 
interested,  and  reciucing  it  very  materially  on  ochers,  in  which  they 
are  not  interested.  These  changes  do  not  seem  to  be  necessary,  inas- 
much as  E.  H.  Dyer,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  appeared  before  you  Novem- 
ber 10,  representing  100  of  140  consumers  of  this  material  in  the 
States,  and  reviewed  the  matter  in  a  very  broad  and  reasonable  man- 
ner, asking  that  paragraphs  49  and  58  amons^  others  in  the  paint 
schedule  be  permitted  to  stand  unchanged,  claiming,  which  is  true, 
that  the  tariff  in  these  schedules  does  not  represent  any  more  pro- 
tection to  the  manufacturers  of  this  country  than  the  difference  in 
the  cost  of  his  raw  material  and  his  labor  would  justify.  Thus  it  is 
not  the  consumers  of  these  materials  that  ask  for  any  change,  and 
only  one  out  of  a  number  of  manufacturers  of  the  material  who  asks 
for  the  change.  It  is  also  suggested  in  the  above-referred-to  com- 
munication that  paragraph  No.  121  be  changed  by  the  addition  of 
the  words  "  Not  otherwise  specially  provided  for  in  this  act."  There 
has  only  been  one  or  two  grades  of  iron  ore  imported  in  this  country 
during  the  existence  of  the  present  tariff  act,  amounting  to  possibly 
1,200  tons  a  year,  that  has  caused  any  question  whatever,  which  is 
very  little  compared  with  the  vast  tonnage  of  iron  ore  imported. 
The  ores  were  questioned  by  the  examiners  on  account  of  them  being 
a  little  higher  price  than  ores  used  for  smelting,  and  the  same  going 
to  paint  manufacturers  caused  the  appraisers  to  conclude  they  might 
be  classed  as  a  color,  and  thus  the  question.  It  was  proven  that  the 
ore  was  specially  adapted  for  smelting  purposes  if  it  could  be  pro- 
cured at  the  price  of  some  other  ores  used  for  that  purpose.    It 
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seems  unreasonable  to  ask  that  a  duty  on  an  article  to  be  assessed 
30  per  cent  ad  valorem  when  it  is  used  in  one  kind  of  manufacture 
and  40  cents  a  ton  when  entering  into  another.  There  are  a  number 
of  ores  in  England  and  Spain  which  are  being  mined  for  use  in  the 
manufacture  of  both  iron  and  paint.  Many  of  those  paints  are  at 
this  time  beinor  imported  into  our  country  and  we  can  not  match 
them  except  with  the  same  ore  with  which  they  are  produced.  We 
make  a  specialty  of  grinding  iron  ores  of  various  kinds  and  we  would 
be  unable  to  compete  with  the  manufacturers  abroad  by  bringing  the 
ore  from  the  various  foreign  countries  and  pay  a  30  per  cent  ad 
valorem  duty  on  it  the  same  as  is  proposed  to  be  assessed  on  the 
manufactured.  It  is  not  only  the  large  percentage  of  cost  being 
labor,  which  is  more  than  double  here  than  in  foreign  country,  but  it 
is  paying  a  30  per  cent  duty  on  the  moisture,  amounting  to  12  to  20 
per  cent,  which  accompanies  all  ore,  as  well  as  a  considerable  per- 
centage of  dross  which  is  separated  in  the  course  of  converting  the 
ore  into  paint.  We  therefore  respectfully  request  that  you  con- 
sider favorable  our  suggestion  of  permitting  the  wording  "Para- 
graph 121  to  remain  as  it  is."  Also  paragraphs  49  and  58.  All 
importers  know  from  the  contention  in  the  past  the  meaning  of  these 
paragraphs  and  are  not  likely  to  attempt,  as  has  been  the  case  in 
many  instances,  to  import  an  article  under  one  class  that  is  properly 
provided  for  under  another. 

Yours,  respectfully,  C.  K.  Williams  &  Co., 

By  C.  K.  Williams,  President. 


CUTCH. 

STATEMENT  EEGAEDING  THE  USE  OF  THE  WOED  "  CXITCH"  AHD 
WHAT  THE  NAliE  SIGNIFIES,  SUBMITTED  BT  ME.  W.  W.  SKIDDT, 
OF  STAMFOED,  CONN. 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  i,  1908, 
Committee  ox  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D.  C, 

Genti-e^ien  :  In  reply  to  the  Hon.  E.  J.  Hill,  wishing  a  statement 
that  would  give  some  positive  information  as  to  the  use  of  and  mean- 
ing of  this  word  "  cutch,"  I  submit  the  following : 

In  the  first  place,  I  consulted  our  chemist,  who  is  considered  one 
of  the  very  best  chemists  in  tanning  extracts  and  dyes  in  this  country, 
and  received  from  him  the  following  information,  viz,  as  to  the  ref- 
erences relative  to  the  word,  and  he  quotes,  first : 

Reference,  Rawson,  Gardner,  and  I^ycock,  "A  Dictionary  of  Dyea,"  1901. 
Cutch  (p.  129)  t?.  Catechu.    Catechu  (p.  77). 

Origin. — This  dyestuff,  which  is  also  known  as  terra  japonica,  is 
obtained  from  various  species  of  mimosa,  acacia,  and  areca,  which 
are  chiefly  found  in  India  and  southern  Asia  generally.  The  com- 
mercial product  is  an  extract,  and  is  obtained  by  boiling  the  wood, 
twigs,  leaves,  and  fruit  of  the  trees,  the  following  notes  giving  a  suf- 
ficient account  of  the  mode  of  manufacture. 
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The  trees  are  regarded  as  mature  when  about  a  foot  in  diameter, 
which  occurs  when  they  attain  an  age  of  twenty-five  to  thirty  years. 
They  are  then  felled,  and  the  bark  and  outer  sapwood  is  removed 
and  rejected,  and  after  cutting  into  blocks  2  or  3  feet  long  the  red 
heartwood  is  split  into  chips.  The  chips  are  boiled  in  water  for 
about  twelve  hours,  and  the  liquor  thus  obtained  is  boiled  down  to  a 
sirup  in  iron  pans,  with  continual  stirring.  The  stirring  is  continued 
until  the  mass  is  cool  enough  to  be  handled,  when  it  is  spread  on 
leaves  in  a  wooden  frame  or  mold  and  allowed  to  solidify.  From  the 
widespread  conviction  of  the  necessity  for  stirring  the  concentrated 
solution,  it  may  be  inferred  that  an  oxidation  is  thereby  e:ffected. 
In  Baroda  the  solution  is  n»peatedly  squeezed  through  a  blanket  and 
allowed  to  fall  in  drops  from  a  height.  One  ton  of  dressed  timber 
will  yield  from  250  pounds  to  300  pounds  of  cutch. 

Reference,  United  States  Dispensatory,  1885.  Catechu,  "Au  extract  prepared 
from  the  wood  of  acacia  catechu/* 

Reference,  Allen,  "Commercial  Organic  Analysis/'  Volume  III,  1900,  page 
47,  catechu  (cutch),  acacia  and  areca  catechu,  extract  from  wood.  Page  4&, 
catechu,  or  cutch,  is  the  dried  extract  from  the  wood  of  the  acacia  csU<K?iiu  and 
aUied  species. 

Reference,  Procter,  "Leather  Industries  Laboratory  Book/*  1U08.  Page 
1§S,  cutches  from  Ac.  catechu  wood  (reactions).  Found  under  Table  II,  Class 
la.  Page  160,  Mangi-ove  bark  extract  (rhizophora  mangle)  (reactions)  found 
under  Table  III,  Class  lb. 

(Note. — Evidence  of  distinction  between  cutch  and  mangrove.) 

Reference,  Davis,  "  The  Manufacture  of  Leather."  1897.  Page  29,  catechu, 
or  terra  japonica.  Is  the  dry  extract  from  the  heartwood  of  a  mimosa,  acacia 
catechu,  growing  in  the  East  Indian  islands.  Its  principal  constituents  are: 
Catechin,  a  brown  substance  which  can  be  precipitated  from  its  solution  with 
glue,  and  catechutannic  acid,  which  appears  to  be  formed  from  the  catechin  by 
exi>osure  to  the  air.  It  colors  ferric  oxide  green,  and  gives  a  green-black  pre- 
cipitate with  ferric  salts.  The  value  of  catechu  may  be  Judged  by  Its  external 
color,  hardness,  taste,  solubility  in  spirits  of  wine,  etc.  Genuine  catechu  melts 
upon  the  tongue  while  nongenuine  sticks  to  it.  Adnlterations  wltft  blood, 
sugar,  etc.,  can  be  detected  by  the  characteristic  odor  of  these  mixtures  when 
burnt  The  leather  produced  with  catechu  is  not  of  a  particularly  good  quality, 
it  being  of  a  dark  color,  permeable  to  water,  spongy,  and  at  the  same  time  hard. 

Reference,  Procter,  "  Principles  of  Leather  Manufacture."  19C».  A.  catechu, 
India.    The  wood  yields  cutch  or  "dark  catechu." 

Trees  of  al)out  1  foot  diameter  are  cut  down  and  the  wood  (some  state  the 
heartwood  only)  is  reduced  to  chips  and  boiled  with  water  in  earthen  Jars 
over  a  mud  fireplace.  As  the  liquor  becomes  thick  and  strong  it  is  decanted 
into  another  vessel  and  the  evaporation  continued  till  the  extract  will  set  on 
cooUq^  when  it  is  poured  into  molds  made  of  leaves  or  clay,  the  drying  being 
completed  by  exposure  to  the  sun  and  air.  "  Kath,"  or  pale  cutch,  is  made  in 
northern  India  by  stopping  the  evaporation  at  an  earlier  point  and  allowing 
the  liquor  to  cool  and  crystal ize  over  twigs  and  leaves  thrown  into  pots  for 
the  purpose.  It  contains  a  large  proportion  of  catechin,  apparently  Identical 
with  that  of  gambler,  but  its  tannin  is  much  redder.  Good  cutch  contains  about 
60  per  cent  tanning  matter,  but  is  principally  used  for  dyeing  browns  and  blacks 
with  chrome  and  iron  mordants.  It  contains  quercetin,  a  yellow  coloring 
matter  (p.  263). 

To  quote  largely  what  my  chemist  stated  to  me,  he  refers  to  the 
fact  that  the  references  upon  cutch  all  show  that  it  is  an  extract  from 
the  wood  (the  majority  of  the  references  specify  the  heartwood)  of 
the  acacia  catechu.  The  product  imported  under  the  name  of  man- 
grove cutch  is  admitted,  even  by  the  importers,  to  be  an  extract  pre- 
pared from  the  bark  of  the  manjgrove  tree.  According  to  all  refer- 
ences, the  article,  the  true  cutch  of  commercial  use,  is  made  from  wood 
and  the  extract  of  mangrove  from  the  bark,  and  furthermore,  that 
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the  true  ciitch  is  made  from  the  wood  of  the  acacia  species  of  trees, 
•wherea's  the  mangrove  extract  made  from  the  bark  is  not  made  at 
all  from  the  acacia  species  but  from  the  rhizophora  species,  as  stated 
by  Proctor  and  admitted  by  all  the  chemists  and  manufacturers. 

In  the  treating  of  true  cutch  it  is  the  object  in  the  process  of  manu- 
facture to  develop  the  brown  coloring  principles  that  it  contains. 
The  intensification  of  this  color  is  generally  produced  bj^  boiling  in 
open  vessels,  which  produces  oxidation  from  heat  and  exposure  to 
air.  Quite  to  the  contrary  the  mangrove  extract,  which  has  been 
imported  into  this  country  as  a  cutcn,  was  testified  to  at  the  late 
cutch  case  at  the  appraisers'  office  in  an  affidavit  submitted  by  Dr. 
J.  Gordon  Parker,  of  England,  in  his  capacity  as  chemist  for  the 
manufacturers  of  that  product  in  India,  as  being  treated  in  the 
process  of  manufacture  so  as  to  prevent  the  development  of  color, 
and  to  this  end  the  extract  was  evaporated  in  copper  vessels  under 
vacuum,  consequently  without  exposure  to  air  ana  oxidation.  True 
cutch  is  used  primely  for  dyeing  purposes  where  the  presence  of 
color  is  the  determining  factor  of  its  value,  and  mangrove  extract, 
now  being  imported  as  cutch,  is  used  for  tanning  where  the  absence 
of  color  is  one  of  the  chief  determining  factors  of  its  value,  the  latter 
fact  being  recognized  by  the  importers  in  their  advertising  an  absence 
of  color  as  one  of  the  most  important  characteristics  of  the  product. 
True  cutch  can  be  and  is  u?ed  as  a  dye.  Mangrove  extract  now  being 
imported  as  cutch  can  not  be  used  as  a  dye.  True  cutch  will  pro- 
duce a  leather  from  skin,  but  owing  to  its  inherent  characteristic  of 
color,  its  high  price,  and  poor  qua  lit  v  of  leather  made  from  it  pro- 
hibits its  use  as  a  commercial  article  for  tanning,  whereas  the  present 
product  of  mangrove  extract,  called  cutch,  owing  to  its  lack  of  color, 
its  low  price,  and  the  fair  quality  of  leather  that  it  will  produce,  is 
specially  used  for  tanning. 

In  further  evidence  of  the  distinction  between  cutch  and  mangrove 
extract,  it  is  submitted  that  as  proof  of  the  former  being  recognized 
as  a  dye  that  the  indexes  of  the  "  Journal  of  Society  of  Chemical  In- 
dustry "  references  to  cutch  are  always  to  be  found  under  the  head- 
ing of  dyes,  and  of  mangrove  under  tanning  matters. 

Again,  "cutch  brown"  is  a  term  used  by  dyers  to  denote  a  certain 
shade  of  brown,  a  nomenclature  evidently  originating  from  the  dye 
employed  in  producing  the  brown  shade,  and  paralleled  bv  such 
terms  as  "  logwood  black,"  "  fustic  yellow,"  "  cochineal  red,"  ""^indigo 
blue,"  etc. 

^  I  also  would  add  that  what  they  import  as  cutch  in  this  country, 
viz,  mangrove  extract,  is  not  known  as  cutch  at  all  in  Europe,  being 
sold  there  as  mangrove  extract  and  advertised  as  such,  and  I  have 
frequently  had  it  offered  to  me  from  Germany  as  mangrove^  extract, 
but  with  the  information  that  it  would  be  marked  and  shipped  as 
cutch  in  order  to  have  it  come  free  into  this  country. 

The  chemist  further  states  that  there  is  quite  a  noteworthy  feature 
of  difference  between  true  cutch  and  mangrove  extract  now  imported 
in  their  respective  odors,  the  latter  having  a  peculiar,  definite,  and 
characteristic  odor,  entirely  unlike  that  of  true  cutch. 

Desiring  to  get  information  that  might  bear  more  weight  with  the 
committee  than  from  my  own  chemist,  I  applied  to  Prof.  E.  Wash- 
burn Hopkins,  professor  of  oriental  languages  and  literature  at  Yale 
University,  and  also  president  of  the  American  Oriental  Society  pf 
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this  country.  It  is  really  unnecessary  for  me  to  say  that  he  is  one  of 
the  great,  if  not  the  greatest,  authorities  in  oriental  languages  in  the 
United  States,  and  his  reply  to  me  is  as  follows : 

Yale  University,  November  21,  J 908, 
Mr  Dear  Mb.  Skiddy  :  J  have  consulted  Yule-Biimell  and  Balfour  (commercial, 
industrial,  and  scientific  encyclopedia)  on  tlie  rather  curious  question  of  cutcli, 
and  find,  as  I  supposed,  tliat  it  Is  a  comparatively  modern  word,  first  appearing 
in  1515  A.  D.  under  the  form  cacha.  The  English  catechu  is  taken  directly  from 
this  (with  a  I^atin  ending  added)  and  the  word  is  variously  referred  to  Hindu 
kath,  '*  decoct,"  or  to  South  Indian  kachu,  which  is  in  Tamil  kasu  and  in  Malay 
kachu.  Hence  the  derivation  Is  doubtful.  It  (the  drug)  is  first  mentioned  as 
being  imported  into  Malacca  and  is  "  extracted  from  several  species  of  acacia.'* 
Balfour  (the  greatest  authority)  says  (in  the  year  1857)  :  "It  is  properly  an 
extract  prepared  from  the  wood  of  acacia  catechu,  but  the  term  is  now  (1857) 
applied  also  to  other  extracts  (from  other  acacias)  similar  in  appearance  and 
properties.  It  should  be  confined  to  these  (and  the  other  term  'kino*  should 
be  applied  to  astringent  natural  exudations."  Apparently,  therefore,  cutch  is 
properly  used  of  the  product  of  the  acacia  tree,  of  which  there  are  several 
kinds  which  are  used  for  making  cutch,  though  the  so-called  "catechu  "  acacia 
is  the  best  (with  the  "  khair  "  acacia  a  close  second).  The  latter  "  khair  "  is  a 
similar  tree,  but  not  so  good,  and  one  or  two  other  acacias  are  mentioned  as  pro- 
ducing inferior  kinds  of  catechu  (cutch).  But  there  Is  no  suggestion  anywhere 
that  cutch  is  a  term  used  for  any  other  stuff  than  the  extract  from  one  of  the 
acacia  trees. 

Tours,  very  sincerely,  E.  Washburn  Hopkins. 

As  the  above  letter  refers  to  two  very  important  authorities,  the 
two  very  best  that  Professor  Hopkins  knows  of,  I  have  hunted  up  the 
same  and  quote  you  what  is  stated  from  each  one  relative  to  this 
article. 

First,  from  the  Yule-Burnell  Glossary  of  Anglo-Indian  words, 
printed  by  John  Murray  in  London,  1886 : 

Catechu,  also  cutch  and  cant,  an  astringent  extract  from  the  wood  of  several 
species  of  acacia  (acacia  catechu  Willd.,  the  khair,  and  acacia  suma,  Kurz, 
Ac.  sundra  D,  C,  and  probnbly  more). 

The  extract  is  called  in  Hind  kath,  but  the  first  two  commercial  names  which 
we  have  given  are  doubtless  taken  from  the  southern  forma  of  the  word,  e.  g., 
Canarese  kachu,  Tam.  kashu,  Malay  kachu. 

De  Orta,  whose  judgments  are  always  worthy  of  respect,  consid- 
ered it  to  be  the  lycium  of  the  ancients,  and  always  applies  that  name 
to  it ;  but  Doctor  Royle  has  shown  that  lycium  was  an  extract  from 
certain  species  of  berberis,  known  in  the  bazars  as  rasot.  Cutch  is 
first  mentioned  by  Barbosa  among  the  drugs  imported  into  Malacca* 
But  it  remained  unknown  in  Europe  till  brought  from  Japan  about 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  In  the  fourth  edition  of 
Schroder's  Pharmacop,  Medico-chymica,  Lyons,  1654,  it  is  briefly 
described  as  catechu  or  terra  japonica,  "  genus  terrce  exoticae  "  (Ham- 
burg and  Fluckinger,  214).    This  misnomer  has  long  survived. 

The  following  I  copied  from  Balfour's  Cyclopedia  of  India: 

Acacia,  a  genus  of  plants  numbering  about  300  species.  Acacia  catechu,  a 
tree  common  all  over  the  plains  and  hills  of  British  India.  CJatechu,  or  terra 
japonica,  is  extracted  from  the  wood.  Chips  of  the  heart-wood  are  boiled  in 
earthem  pots,  the  clear  liquor  Is  strained  off,  and  when  of  sufficient  consistence 
it  is  poured  into  clay  molds;  the  extract  is  used  for  dyeing,  and  also  medicinally 
as  an  astringent 

Cutch— Kat*h,  Beng.;  Shah,  Burm.    Catechu— Kaf ha.  Hind.;  Kachu,  Malay. 

Cutch,  catechu,  gambler,  and  terra  Japonica  are  commercial  terms  for  the 
inslpissated  aqneous  extracts  from  the  wood  of  the  acacia  catechu  and  from 
the  leaves  of  the  uncaria  gambler. 
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Terra  Japonlca  is  an  old  trade  mlanomer,  formerly  applied  to  tbe  catecfcn 
and  BtiU  retained  for  gambler,  an  InsipiBflated  yegetable  Juice  obtained  froni 
the  nncarla  gambler. 

Rbizophoraceie,  tbe  mangrove  tribe  of  plants,  consists  of  trees,  rarely 
shrubs.  The  mangrove  tribe  comprises  the  genera  rhizophora,  ceriops,  kan- 
delia,  brogulera«  carallia,  anlsophylica,  gynotroches,  welhea,  and  blepharis- 
temma.  The  coasts  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal  and  of  the  Indian  Islands,  also  the 
months  of  the  Indus  abound  in  mangrove.  The  bark  has  been  used  for  tanning 
purposes. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  I  have  secured  a  statement  from  a  native 
Hindoo,  born  and  brought  up  in  Baroda,  India,  who  seems  to  be 
a  most  intelligent  man,  and  is  now  taking  a  special  course  at  the 
Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University,  and  after  completion  of 
this  course  he  intends  to  return  to  his  own  country.  I  stated  to  him 
nay  case  and  wished  him  to  reply  to  me  in  as  short  a  letter  as  pos- 
sible, ^ving  me  the  actual  facts  and  truth,  which  he  has  done  and 
whidi  is  as  follows : 

New  York.  December  Jf,  199S. 
Mr.  W.  W.  SKiDDY,  Neic  York. 

Dear  Sir  :  In  reply  to  your  request  as  to  cutch,  as  to  Hindu  name  and  cliar- 
acter  of  the  article,  I  would  state:  First,  that  cutch  Is  not  a  Hindu  word. 
Second,  that  the  Hindu  word  for  the  article  referred  to  is  katha.  Third,  that 
this  katha  is  obtained  by  boiling  the  wood  after  chipping  of  the  acacia  catechu. 
Fourth,  this  article  Is  not  made  from  bark  or  from  leaves,  but  only  from  the 
wood  of  the  acacia  tree.  Fifth,  that  the  word  katha  neither  means  a  sticky 
mass  nor  does  it  apply  to  anything  except  the  extract  of  acacia. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Thekob  R.  Pandta, 

Baroda,  India. 

Also  statement  from  a  second  Hindu,  as  follows: 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  December  1,  1908. 

Dear  Sir  :  With  reference  to  the  question  asked  me  whether  '*  crutch  "  is  an 
Indian  word  or  not,  I  beg  to  state  that  this  word  is  purely  an  English  word  de- 
rived from  the  Indian  word  "kath,"  the  English  word  cutch  being  a  corrupt 
form  of  the  true  Indian  word  "kath,"  pronounced  "khutth."  Kath  is  indis- 
pensable to  beetle,  a  substance  that  is  consumed  by  the  people  of  India,  like  the 
chewing  gum  of  this  country.  This  word  "  kath  "  Is  an  HIndustanee  word.  Bfy 
father  being  a  manufacturer  of  this  "kath*'  once  upon  a  time,  and  I,  a 
helper  of  his  for  some  time,  experience  has  taught  me  tlmt  this  kath  can  be 
used  as  a  medicine  or  as  an  astringent.  Our  process  of  making  this  kath  is  as 
follows : 

We  cut  a  number  of  small  chips  from  the  "  acacia  katechn  **  and  insert  these 
chips  in  hot  water,  boiling  gradually  the  chips  in  the  water,  until  the  sohition 
is  as  thick  as  molasses.  If  we  wish  to  perfume  this  "  kath  "  we  drop  in  the 
solution  a  small  chip  of  sandalwood.  This  solution  is  drained  Into  large 
earthen  jars  and  allowed  to  evaporate.  The  sediment  thus  left  is  calTed  **  kath." 
It  is  used  extensively  for  dyeing  purposes,  being  the  only  dye  used  by  the 
laundrymen  or  dhobies,  of  India,  for  making  initials  on  the  clothes  as  a  means 
of  identification.  It  is  also  used  by  the  people  of  the  Himalaya  Mountains, 
known  as  "I^epchas,"  for  painting  their  faces.  A  certain  section  of  western 
India,  a  peninsula  known  by  the  English-speaking  people  as  "Outch/*  yields 
•*  acacia  katechn,"  and  "  kath "  is  manufactured  there  to  a  great  extent  after 
the  above  process. 

From  personal  experience  I  can  state  that  this  "kath/*  which  the  Bngliab 
people  call  "cutch,"  is  always  manufactured  from  the  wood  of  the  "acacia 
katechu." 

There  is  now  an  extract  made  from  the  bark  of  "  manaya  petah."  In  English 
it  is  termed  as  "mangrove"  and  the  extract  made  from  this  bark  is  called 
"jutah  rung,"  meaning  In  English  "leather  color."  It  is  used  for  tanning 
hides  In  Bhagalpur,  In  the  Province  of  Bengal. 

I  have  been  employed  from  time  to  time  for  Interpreting  the  Indian  language 
hi  America  for  Bible  societies  and  schools  of  languages,  and  am  associated 
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with  the  Colmnbia  UalyersUy  idallj  pablicatlon,  and  a  teacher  of  psychology 

In  metaphysical  ball  in  New  York  and  Boston. 

Hoping  this  will  throw. some  light  upon  the  question  asked,  Whether  cutch 
is  an  Indian  word  or  not,  I  remain, 

Yours,  sincerely,  'T'Ishi  Bhutia  Ktaw  *Hla, 

Darjeelingy  India. 
Mr.  W.  W.  Skiddy, 

New  York  City. 

December  2, 1908. 
County  of  New  Yobk,  ««; 

'T'Ishi  Bhutia  Kyaw  *Hla,  being  duly  sworn,  says  that  he  is  a  native  of  Dar- 
jeeling,  East  India,  Hindustan,  at  the  present  time  residing  in  New  York  City, 
N.  Y.,  and  that  all  the  statements  contained  in  the  above  letter  are,  and  each  of 
them  is,  true. 

'T'lsHi  Bhutia  Kyaw  *Hla. 
Sworn  to  before  me  this  2d  day  of  December,  1908. 

Thomas  Dession, 
Notary  Public,  Queens  County. 
Certificate  filed  hi  New  York  County. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  all  this  testunony,  from  the  references 
from  Professor  Hopkins  and  from  the  two  East  Indian  gentlemen,  is 
absolutely  conclusive  as  to  what  the  article  is  and  what  it  is  made 
from,  and  also  that  there  is  a  Hindu  word  for  it,  and  that  that  word 
is  not  cutch,  but  that  the  word  "  cutch  "  is  an  anglicized  word,  and 
further  that  the  so-called  "cutch"  is  an  extract  made  from  wood 
from  the  acacia  species  and  that  the  extracts  made  from  barks,  in- 
cluding the  mangrove,  belong  to  a  different  species  entirely  and 
known  in  India  as  "jutah  rung,"  and  used  there  for  tanning  pur- 

W.  W.  Skiddy, 
Stamford^  Oann. 


ASSISTANT   SECEETABT   OF   THE   TBEASUBY   BETl^OIDS   FUE- 
HISEES IHFOSMATIOH  BELATIVE  TO  CDTTCH  AND  ITS  STATUS. 

Washington,  November  «5, 1908. 
Hon.  H.  S.  BouTELL,  M.  C, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Mb.  Boitfell  :  I  wish  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
letter  with  its  inclosed  petition  in  regard  to  the  matter  of  cutch. 

As  you  know,  cutch  is  on  the  free  list  of  the  present  tariff  act, 
but  it  has  been  the  opinion  of  many  people,  and  of  the  depart- 
ment, that  at  the  present  time  a  great  many  importations  are  being 
brought  to  this  country  under  that  name  that  in  reality  are  dutiable 
under  another  paragraph  of  the  tariff  law.  The  appraising  officers 
of  the  department  a  year  or  more  ago  decided  that  cutch,  as  in- 
tended by  the  framers  of  the  tariff  act,  was  a  much  more  limitec} 
term  than  is  claimed  by  the  importers.  In  other  words,  it  was  their 
judgment  that  merchandise  now  being  shipped  from  abroad  as  cutch 
Ls  not  that  product  at  all,  but  one  distinctly  dutiable.  This  decision 
on  the  part  of  the  appraising  officers  was  made  after  careful  examina- 
tion and  going  both  mto  the  chemical  and  practical  side  of  the  ques- 
tion. A  great  amount  of  testimonv  was  taken  in  the  case,  ana  the 
Board  of  General  Appraisers  decided  against  the  contention  of  the 
Govermnent. 
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It  is  the  opinion  of  the  department,  after  an  examination  of  the 
record  and  the  briefs  in  the  case,  that  the  decision  on  the  evidence 
should  have  been  in  favor  of  the  Govemmfent.  The  department 
believes  that  the  present  practice  of  importers  as  regards  cutch  is  not 
the  one  that  was  intended  by  the  framers  of  the  tariff  act  of  1897. 
Consequentlv  it  decided  to  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  board  in 
order  that  the  court,  which  is  the  final  judge  of  such  cases,  may  pass 
upon  the  evidence  and  questions  involved.  * 

The  question  of  what  cutch  is  has  never  been  legally  determined, 
but  will  now  be  settled,  as  the  case  is  before  the  court  for  review. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Jas.  B.  Reynoij>s. 


EXTRACTS  FOR  TANNING. 

STATEMEHT  OP  MANTIFACTTrEEES  OP  EXTEACTS  FOE  TANNIHO, 
FILED  AS  A  SUPPLEMENT  TO  THE  BEIEF  SITBinTTED  B7  ME. 
W.  W.  SKIDDY,  OP  STAMPOED,  CONN. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  December  i,  1908. 
Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Hou»e  of  Representatives. 
Gentlemen:  We,  the  manufacturers  of  tanning  extracts,  made 
from  domestic  barks  and  woods,  respectfully  ask  for  a  reasonable  in- 
crease in  the  tariff  upon  tanning  extracts  of  foreign  manufacture,  to 
wit: 

Change  clause  22,  Schedule  A,  tariff  law  of  1897,  to  read : 

Extracts  and  decoctions,  under  any  name,  made  from  woods,  barks,  beans* 
berries,  bulbs,  leaves,  roots,  nuts,  or  any  vegetable  growths,  or  any  mixture 
thereof  with  other  substances,  such  as  are  used  for  dyeing  or  tanning,  not  spe- 
cially provided  for  in  this  act,  one  cent  per  pound  on  all  such  extracts  or  decoc- 
tions twenty-eight  degrees  Beaurn^  or  less  in  density,  and  upon  such  extracts  or 
decoctions  above  twenty-eight  degrees  Beaum^  in  density  one  cent  per  pound 
and  ten  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

We  submit  for  your  consideration  the  following  abstract  of  the 
leading  reasons  which  make  this  request  necessary  and  just: 

(1)  That  inasmuch  as  75  per  cent  of  the  cost  or  producing  tanning 
extract  is  the  item  of  labor  the  principle  of  protection  in  every  sense 
mav  be  ligitimately  applied  to  tnis  industry. 

(2)  That  the  present  duty  on  foreim  manufactured  extracts  does 
not  offset  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  labor  in  the  United  States  and 
foreign  countries. 

(3)  That  because  of  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  production  the 
business  has  been  unprofitable  for  the  past  four  years. 

(4)  That  foreign  competition  has  stifled  what  was  five  years  ago 
a  rapidly-bowing  industry  to  such  an  extent  that  for  this  period 
the  production  in  the  United  States  of  tanning  extracts  for  the  mar- 
ket has  decreased. 

(6^  That  this  industry,  under  proper  auspices,  is  capable  of  sreat 
development,  and  in  a  few  years  its  employment  of  labor  would  be 
enormously  increased. 
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(6)  That  the  proper  development  of  the  industry  will  enhance  the 
value  of  chestnut  timber  and  lands  which  are  of  little  or  no  value  at 
present 

(7)  The  great  bulk  of  the  wood  used  for  producing  tanning  ex- 
tracts is  virtually  a  by-product  of  the  forests  and  worthless  for  other 
purposes. 

(8)  That  unless  this  by-product  wood  is  used  for  producing  tan- 
ning material  it  will  be  allowed  to  waste  or  be  destroyed  by  ^re,  en- 
tailing a  loss  amounting  to  millions  of  dollars  annually, 

(9)  That  inasmuch  as  the  wood  used  reproduces  with  great  rapid- 
ity tne  permanence  of  this  industry^  as  to  raw  material,  is  assured. 

(10)  That  the  requested  increase  m  tariff  is  a  negligible  factor  in 
the  cost  of  leather  to  the  consumer.  It  may  increase  the  cost  of  shoes 
about  1  cent  per  pair. 

(11)  That  neither  capital  nor  the  application  of  modem  science 
has  enabled  us  to  overcome  the  conditions  imposed  by  foreign  compe- 
tition; that  unless  the  principle  of  protection  is  applied  to  this  m- 
try,  those  engaged  in  it  will  be  forced  out  of  business. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  undersigjned  to  file  with  the  committee 
within  a  few  days  detailed  verification  of  the  foregoing  staloments 
of  fact. 

Brevard  Tannin  Co.,  Geo.  L.  Adams,  president,  Pisgah 
Forest,  N.  C;  Jno.  H.  Heald  &  Co.,  G.  N,  Kerr, 
Lynchburg,  Va. ;  Juniata  Oak  Extract  Co.,  per  Edw. 
M.  Greene,  Mount  Union,  Pa.;  Smithport  Extract 
Co.  (Inc.),  Damascus,  Va.,  by  J.  E.  Rooney,  presi- 
ident;  Southern  Extract  Co.,  by  Gteorge  Obeme,  pres- 
ident, Knoxville,  Tenn. ;  The  Tanners  &  Dyers  Ext. 
Co.,  Wm.  P.  Stine,  Charleston,  W.  Va.;  Tellico  Ex- 
tract Co.,  L.  H.  Southard,  Tellico  Plains,  Tenn.;  The 
Champion  Fibre  Co.,  Oma  Carr,  Canton,  N.  C; 
Cherokee  Tanning  Extract  Co.,  J.  Q.  Barker,  An- 
drews, N.  C.  • 


HEAVY  CHEMICALS. 

THE  GRASSELLI  CHEMICAL  COMFAITT,  OF  CLEVELAND,  OHIO, 
ASKS  THAT  NO  CHANGE  BE  HADE  IN  DUTIES  ON  HEAVY  CHEM- 
ICALS. 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  December  i,  1908. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Gentlemen  :  The  Grasselli  Chemical  Company  respectfully  sub- 
mits to  your  committee  the  following  brief  in  support  of  its  belief 
that  no  change  should  be  made  in  the  present  schedules  of  the  tariff 
relating  to  the  specific  chemicals  below  mentioned : 

This  company  is  engaged  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  heavy 
chemicals  in  the  Unit^  States.  It  is  a  corporation  created  by  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  has  large  manufacturing  plants  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio:  Grasselli,  N.  J.;  East  Chicago,  Ind.;  Beaver  Falls, 
Pa.;  Titusville,  Pa.;  Birmingham,  Ala.;  Cla]S[sburg,  W.  Va.;  Fort- 
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ville,  Ind. ;  Park  City,  Utah,  and  other  points ;  also  offices  wd  dis- 
tributing stations  in  most  oi  the  large  cities  of  the  country.  These 
various  plants  represent  a  very  large  investment,  and  this  business 
contributes  a  livelihood  to  several  thousands  of  people.  Since  the 
tariff  of  1897  went  into  effect  this  company  has  greatly  increased  the 
number  and  variety  of  articles  manufactured,  as  well  as  enlarging  the 
capacity  of  its  plants,  by  reason  of  its  ability  to  compete  with  the  for- 
eign manufacturer.  Germany,  which  is  the  greatest  chemical  manu- 
facturiiig  country  in  the  world,  even  now  sends  vast  quantities  of 
chemicals  to  the  United  States.  The  best  information  we  have  leads 
us  to  believe  that  foreign  wages  are  about  45  per  cent  that  of  Amer- 
ican wages  for  labor,  and  the  great  difference  oetween  wages  paid  to 
labor  and  the  general  expenses  of  conducting  business  in  that  country 
and  in  ours  permits  the  German  manufacturer  to  compete  with  us, 
even  with  the  protection  afforded  us  by  the  tariff.  This  is  also  the 
case  with  the  manufacturer  in  other  countries  of  Europe,  where,  as 
your  committee  very  well  knows,  wages  are  extremely  low  and  oper- 
ating expenses  are  considerably  less  than  they  are  in  this  country. 
Furthermore,  no  manufacturer  of  heavy  chemicals  in  this  country  can 
compete  with  the  foreign  manufacturer  in  his  own  country,  and  there- 
fore the  exports  of  heavy  chemicals  from  this  country  amount  to  very 
little.  In  fact,  the  home  manufacturer  does  not  attempt  to  compete 
with  the  foreign  producer  in  his  own  country.  The  reduction  oi  the 
tariff  on  the  chemicals  enuijfierated  below  would  result  in  the  import 
into  this  country  of  large  quantities  of  these  products,  resulting  in 
forcing  the  American  manufacturer  out  of  business. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  the  following  schedules  of  the  tariff  should 
remain  exactly  as  they  are  without  change,  for  the  reason  that  no  con- 
ditions h^ve  arisen  since  the  passage  of  the  tariff  which  would  justify 
any  reduction,  and  we  would  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  your 
committee  to  the  articles  enumerated  below, 

SCHEDULE  A — CHEMICALS,  OIUS,   AND   PAIJITS. 

1.  Acids.  This  paragraph  provides  for  a  duty  of  2  cents  per  pound 
on  acetic  acid  exceeding  the  specific  gravity  or  one  and  forty-seven 
one-thousandths,  and  also  provides  lor  a  duty  of  one-fourth  of  1 
cent  per  pound  on  sulphuric  acid  or  oil  of  vitriol.  These  duties  are 
essential  on  account  of  the  cheaper  crude  materials  for  these  products 
which  are  available  to  foreign  manufacturers  and  on  account  of  the 
cheaper  labor  and  operating  expenses  incident  to  their  manufacture. 
For  these  reasons  we  believe  no  change  should  be  made  in  same. 

3.  Chemical  compounds  and  salts.  In  so  far  as  this  paragraph  pro- 
vides for  all  chemical  compounds  and  salts  not  specially  providea  for 
in  this  act  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  it  should  remain  as  it  is  without 
change. 

5.  Muriate  of  ammonia  or  sal  ammoniac.  Under  the  McKinley  bill 
this  chemical  had  a  specific  duty  of  three- fourths  of  1  cent  per  pound; 
under  the  Wilson  bill  it  was  put  on  the  free  list.    No  good  reason  was 

f'ven  why  it  should  be  put  on  the  free  list  or  kept  on  the  free  list 
our  committee  in  1897  took  it  from  the  free  list  and  placed  a  specific 
duty  of  three-fourths  of  1  cent  per  pound  on  it.  The  duty  of  three- 
fourths  of  1  cent  per  pound  barely  permits  its  manufacture  in  this 
country.    The  production  of  this  material  consumes  ammoniacal  liquor 
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manufactured  in  this  country  which  had  never  before  been  used  for 
this  purpose  in  this  country.  Under  the  protective  tariff  this  article 
has  possibilities  of  being  further  manufactured  in  this  country,  which 
will  displace  more  of  the  material  now  being  imported  into  this 
country  by  foreign  manufacturers.  The  removal  of  the  protective 
duty  would  make  the  article  impossible  of  manufacture  in  this  coun- 
try in  competition  with  the  product  of  foreim  manufacturers.  This 
is  the  minmium  duty  that  should  be  levied  in  order  to  enable  its 
manufacture  in  this  country,  and  no  conditions  have  arisen  which 
would  warrant  your  committee  in  making  any  change. 

57.  Sulphate  of  zinc.  The  duty  upon  this  article  at  this  time  is  1 
cent  per  pound.  The  conditions  of  manufacture  of  this  material  and 
the  expensive  metal  base  of  the  article  makes  it  apparent  that  with 
the  removal  of  the  protection  now  afforded  the  American  manu- 
facturer would  be  unaole  to  compete  with  the  foreign  commodity,  and 
we  therefore  believe  that  no  change  should  be  made. 

^  Chloride  of  zinc.  Under  the  McKinley  bill,  as  well  as  the  Wilson 
bill,  the  duty  on  this  ch^nical  was  25  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The 
process  of  undervaluation,  however,  was  so  great  that  it  afforded  prac- 
tically no  protection  and  the  Government  was  deprived  of  revenue. 
In  order,  therefore,  to  protect  the  manufacturer  m  this  country  to 
the  extent  of  the  difference  in  price  of  labor^  etc.,  and  to  secure  to 
the  Government  a  proper  revenue,  in  the  Dingley  bill  chloride  of 
zinc  was  placed  in  the  chemical  schedule  separate  and  distinct,  with 
a  specific  dut^  of  1  cent  a  pound.  The  metal  base  of  this  material  is 
zinc.  A  review  of  the  market  prices  of  spelter  from  the  Mineral 
Industry,  1907,  (vol.  16,  p.  922)  shows  a  constantly  rising  price  for 
spelter  from  the  year  1900  to  1907.  While  the  manufacture  of  chlo- 
ride of  zinc  does  not  require  prime  western  spelter  as  its  base,  never- 
theless the  value  of  spelter  governs  the  price  of  the  zinc  required,  and 
on  this  account  the  American  producer  has  paid  more  for  his  metal 
during  these  years  than  ever  before.  If  a  reduction  in  the  tariff  is 
now  allowed,  the  American  market,  which  is  a  very  large  consumer  of 
chloride  of  zinc,  would  be  open  only  to  the  foreigner,  and  the  manu- 
facture  of  this  product  in  this  country  would  have  to  be  abandoned. 
The  present  duty  permits  the  foreign  manufacturer  to  comp>ete  in  the 
American  field,  and  he  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  very  strong  and 
active  competitor. 

Sulfid  of  zinc  or  white  sulphide  of  zinc  should  remain  unchanged 
at  1^  cents  per  pound.  In  connection  with  the  importations  of  suifid 
of  zinc  we  would  call  vour  committee's  attention  to  the  fact  that 
lithopone,  which  is  so  closely  allied  to  sulfid  of  zinc  that  under  the 
present  tariff  it  comes  in  under  the  same  duty  is  not  specifically  men- 
tioned in  paragraph  67.  The  manufacture  of  lithopone  is  assuming 
large  proportions  m  this  country,  and  as  it  is  a  new  industry  we  feel 
that  your  committee  should  mention  it  specifically,  inserting  the  name 
of  lithopone  in  paragraph  57,  after  the  words  ^' white  sulphide  of 
zinc." 

60.  Acetate  of  lead,  white,  should  remain  unchanged  at  3^  cents 
per  pound,  because  with  the  foreign  manufacturers'  cheaper  material 
ffupplies  and  cheaper  labor  the  ijnerican  producer  would  be  unable 
to  compete,  and  me  probability  is  the  American  industry  in  this 
article  would  be  seriously  interfered  with,  if  not  entirely  discon- 
tinued. "  \ 
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Acetate  of  lead,  brown,  should  remain  unchanged  at  2J  cents  j)er 
pound,  because  with  the  foreign  manufacturers  cheaper  material 
supplies,  and  cheaper  labor  the  American  producer  would  be  unable 
to  compete,  apd  the  probability  is  the  American  industry  in  this  arti- 
cle would  be  seriously  interfered  with,  if  not  entirely  discontinued. 

76.  Hyposulphite  of  soda  and  sulphide  of  sodium.  These  chemicals 
under  the  McKinley  bill  were  dutiable  at  25  per  cent  ad  valorem; 
under  the  Wilson  bill  the  same.  The  same  reasons  that  actuated  your 
committee  in  placing  a  specific  duty  of  one-half  cent  per  pound  in 
1897  should  control  it  to-day.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the 
Dingley  bill  the  manufacture  of  this  chemical  had  oeen  confined 
almost  exclusively  to  Europe  for  the  reason  that  the  25  per  cent  ad 
valorem  under  the  process  of  valuing  the  goods  imported  had 
amounted  to  practically  no  duty  and  was  not  sufficient  protection  to 
the  American  manufacturer  to  warrant  him  in  making  the  goods  in 
view  of  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  labor  between  this  country  and 
Europe.  The  duty  of  one-half  cent  per  pound  has  enabled  the  Ameri- 
can manufacturer  to  successfully  compete  with  the  foreign  manu- 
facturer and  materially  increase  the  industry  in  this  country  and 
transfer  to  this  country  the  manufacture  of  wnat  it  consumes,  which, 
prior  to  that  time  had  to  be  purchased  abroad.  With  the  present  rate 
of  duty  these  articles  are  bemg  imported  into  this  country  by  foreign 
manuiacturers.  Any  reduction  in  this  small  tariff  would  "preclude  the 
production  of  one  or  both  of  these  articles. 

77.  Sal  soda.  Under  the  Wilson  bill  the  duty  on  this  chemical 
was  one-eighth  cent  a  pound;  under  the  Dingley  bill  it  is  two-tenths 
of  1  cent  per  pound.  There  has  been  no  such  reduction  in  the  cost  of 
manufacture  m  this  country  as  to  warrant  any  reduction  of  duty,  and 
the  conditions  that  existed  when  the  Dingley  bill  was  passed,  and 
which  warranted  your  committee  in  placing  that  duty  at  two-tenths 
of  1  cent  per  pound  are  the  same  conditions  substantially  as  exist 
to-day. 

79.  Silicate  of  soda  should  remain  unchanged  at  one-half  of  1  cent 
per  pound.  The  conditions  and  reasons  which  governed  your  com- 
mittee in  placing  this  on  the  dutiable  list  in  1897  are  the  same  to-day 
as  at  that  time. 

80.  Sulphate  of  soda,  or  salt  cake,  or  niter  cake.  Under  the  Mc- 
Kinley bill  these  chemicals  were  dutiable  at  $1.25  a  ton;  they  were 
put  on  the  free  list  under  the  Wilson  bill.  In  the  consideration  of  this 
matter  in  1897  your  committee  after  a  full  hearing  restored  the  spe- 
cific duty  of  $1.25  a  ton.  Since  that  time  no  conditions  have  arisen 
which  would  warrant  your  committee  in  making  any  change.  There 
is  a  large  surplus  of  this  material  in  foreign  markets  which  will  be 
imported  into  this  country  if  the  duty  is  removed  or  reduced,  render- 
ing it  impossible  for  the  American  manufacturer  to  produce  this 
article  except  at  a  loss. 

We  have  given  the  foregoing  very  careful  consideration.    We  ap- 

f»reciate  the  desire  of  the  committee  to  construct  a  law  that  will  be 
air  and  just  in  its  operation  and  will  not  merit  the  criticism  of  being 
prohibitive  in  its  character  or  unwise  or  unfair  in  the  amount  of  duty 
it  imposes.  We  have  had  an  experience  of  over  seventy  years  in  the 
chemical  business,  and  are  one  of  the  largest  concerns  in  this  country. 
We  desire  certainty  of  policy  for  the  future  in  the  business  in  whidi 
we  are  engaged.    We  nave  named  the  minimum  amount  of  duty 
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which  ought  to  be  imposed  for  the  purpose  of  securing  adequate  rev- 
enue to  the  Government  and  such  protection  as  will  equal  the  differ- 
ence paid  to  the  wage-earner  in  foreign  countries  in  the  same  indus- 
tries and  the  greater  economy  in  operating  expenses  abroad.  The 
duties  thus  requested  by  us  will  not  prevent  or  prohibit  fair  competi- 
tion from  other  countries  in  the  same  product;  they  will  not  enable 
us,  or  any  manufacturer,  to  earn  an  unfair  profit,  but  will  simply 
place  us  on  an  equality  in  the  effort  of  the  American  manufacturer 
to  secure,  supply,  and  retain  the  home  market  for  his  products. 

Bein^  thorougnly  acquainted  with  the  operation  of  the  McKinley 
bill  and  prior  tariff  laws  on  these  chemicals,  and  also  of  the  Wilson 
bill  and  the  changes  it  produced,  and  most  familiar  with  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Dineley  bill,  we  respectfully  submit  that  your  committee 
should  not  at  this  time  take  any  action  that  would  disturb  present 
conditions.  The  schedules  of  the  present  tariff  with  reference  to  the 
articles  which  we  have  enumerated  above  are  equitable,  and  we  ask 
that  your  committee  permit  them  to  stand  without  change. 

The  Grasselu  Chemical  Co., 
By  C.  A.  Grasselli,  President, 


MAGNESITE. 

THE  FEESHO  (CAL.)  HAGNESITE  COMFANT  ASKS  TEAT  A  DTTTT 
BE  PLACES  TTFON  MAONESITE,  CBITDE,  CALCINED,  AND  GBOUND. 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  7, 1908, 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D.  C, 
Gentlemen  :  In  determining  the  tariff  schedule  now  under  con- 
sideration by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  we  pray  that  due 
consideration  be  ^ven  our  petition  that  a  duty  be  levied  upon  mag- 
nesite,  crude,  calcined,  and  ground,  and  that  paragraphs  605  and  606 
of  the  tariff  law  of  July  24,  1897,  under  which  those  minerals  and 
residues  were  admitted  duty  free,  be  expunged,  and  that  paragraph 
81  of  said  law  of  July  24,  1897,  be  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Magnesite,  cijude,  one-half  of  1  per  cent  per  iraund ;  calcined,  not  purified  nor 
^ronnd,  li  cents  per  pound;  calcined  and  ground.  If  cents  per  pound;  mag- 
nesium not  made  up  Into  articles,  2  cents  per  pound;  carbonate  of,  medicinal, 
3  cents  per  pound ;  calcined,  medicinal,  7  cents  per  pound ;  sulphate  of,  or  Epsom- 
salts,  one-fifth  of  1  cent  per  pound. 

In  support  of  our  petition,  and  as  evidence  of  the  necessity  for 
such  duty  to  promote  a  new,  promising,  and,  with  a  tariff,  sure  to  be- 
come an  extensive  industry,  furnishing  remunerative  employment  to- 
large  numbers  of  our  own  people  and  developing  the  natural  re- 
sources of  our  own  country,  we  respectfully  submit  the  following- 
(copies)  taken  from  official  sources. 

Mr,  Frank  L.  Hess,  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  has 
described  "Some  Magnesite  Deposits  of  California"  (Bulletin  No. 
285,  1906,  of  United  States  Geological  Survey),  and  in  accordance 
with  request  of  American  cement  manufacturers  the  Government 
obtained  reports  from  abroad,  which  are  published  in  Daily  Consular 
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Reports,  No.  2276,  Department  of  Commeroe  and  Labor,  1905.  Tbiese 
reports  contain  details  regarding  magnesite  mines  near  Athens, 
Greece,  and  the  Galataki  quarries  on  the  island  of  Euboea,  of  the 
mines  in  the  Province  of  Styria,  in  Austria,  of  Budapest  and  other 
districts  in  Hungary,  and  also  in  South  Africa,  about  100  miles  from 
Lourengo  Marquez,  close  to  the  railway  where  large  deposits,  said  to 
equal  the  best  Grecian  magnesite,  have  been  found : 

DEPARTMENT    OF    COMMERCE    AND    LABOR.      NO.    2276.      DAILY    CONSULAR 
REPORTS,   JUNE  6,    1905. 

Magnesite  and  magnesium  cement   (p.  7) — Magnesite  deposits  in 

South  Africa, 

[From  United  States  Consul  HoUIs,  Lourengo  Marques,  Portuguese  East  Africa.] 

In  the  neighborhood  of  Malelane  and  Kaapmuiden,  100  miles 
from  Lourengo  Marcjuez,  close  to  the  railway  line,  large  deposits  of 
magnesite  that  is  said  to  equal  the  best  Grecian  magnesite  have  been 
found,  and  a  company  has  been  formed  to  work  and  develop  them. 

1  understand  that  there  is  a  considerable  demand  for  magnesite  in  the 
United  States,  and  if  that  is  the  case  American  importers  of  this  min- 
eral will  be  able  to  import  it  very  cheaply  from  Lourengo  Marquez, 
as  all  of  the  vessels  that  come  here  from  the  United  States  with  cargo 
have  to  leave  this  port  in  ballast  on  account  of  the  lack  of  homeward 
freight,  and  many  of  these  vessels  would  be  glad  to  get  cargoes  for 
the  United  States  at  nominal  rates  of  freight. 

The  following  clipping  from  the  Gold  Fields  News  of  September 
20,  1904j  more  ftiUy  aescribes  this  new  Transvaal  industry : 

"  During  last  month  there  was  registered  in  Pretoria  a  new  com- 
pany under  the  style  and  title  of  the  Magnesite  Mines  of  South  Africa, 
with  a  nominal  capital  of  £200,000  [$973,000]  in  200,000  shares  of 
the  nominal  value  of  £1  [$4.8865]  each. 

"  The  company  has  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  and 
working  certain  deposits  of  the  rare  mineral  known  as  magnesite, 
situatea  in  the  neignborhood  of  Kaapmuiden  and  Malelane  station^, 
and  running  parallel  with  the  Delagoa  Bay  Railway  and  within  1  or 

2  miles  of  it 

"  The  distribution  of  the  capital  of  the  company  is  as  follows,  in 
shares:  To  the  vendors,  120,000;  for  working  capital,  40,000;  in  re- 
serve, 40,000;  total  shares,  200,000.  The  working  capital  has  been 
guaranteed  at  par,  and  there  is  no  call  or  lien  on  the  reserve  shares. 

"  The  grouna  forming  the  nucleus  of  the  present  company  was  ac- 
quired about  a  year  a^o.  Since  then  the  holdings  have  been  gradually 
increased  by  the  acquisition  of — with  perhaps  one  exception,  negotia- 
tions with  reference  to  which  are  still  pending — all  the  known  de- 
posits worth  touching  in  the  country,  ana  the  blocks  of  ^ound  which 
have  been  transferrra  to  the  company,  roughly  speaking,  cover  an 
area  of  about  8  miles  long  by  a  mile  and  a  half  wide.  During  the  year 
which  has  passed  thousands  of  claims  have  been  submitted  containing 
and  said  to  contain  deposits  of  magnesite  until  practically  the  whole 
of  the  profitable  areas  has  been  secured. 

"  Besides  the  railway  running  parallel  with  the  principal  holding, 
at  about  a  mile  and  a  quarts  distant,  the  Crocodile  River  also  runs, 
parallel  with  it;  the  northeastern  portion  of  the  ground,  the  section 
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nearest  Malelane,  actually  rests  on  the  river.  The  deposits  ate  located 
oft  the  first  ridge  of  hills  to  the  south  of  the  railway  and  are  therefore 
most  favorably  situated  for  economic  working. 

"  Like  other  minerals  discovered  in  the  Transvaal,  this  rare  mineral 
occurs  on  no  mean  scale,  for  the  Kaapmuiden-Malelane  dei)Osit  bids 
fair  to  surpass  any  yet  mown.  The  principal  known  deposits  of  the 
world  are  m  the  island  EuboMi  (Greece),  Styria  (Austria),  Himgary 
and  Germany,  and  recently  a  deposit  in  California  has  b^n  openea 
up.  The  purest  known  magnesite  is  produced  in  Euboea,  but  the  mag- 
nesite  of  Kaapmuiden-Malelane,  according  to  analyses  and  tests,  is 
equal  to  the  best  quality  found  in  Eubcea. 

"As  already  stated,  the  ma^esite  deposits  are  located  on  the  range 
of  hills  to  the  south  of  the  railway  line  and  the  Crocodile  River,  the 
height  of  the  hills  above  the  line  bsing  about  300  feet.  From  the  top 
of  Bie  hills  there  is  a  gentle  slope  toward  both  the  railway  and  the 
river,  which  will  greatly  facilitate  the  mining  work  and  transport. 

"  The  veins  of  magpesite  are  of  varied  width,  in  many  places  being 
more  than  100  feet  in  thickness,  but  the  central  hill  near  what  is 
known  as  Salt  Creek  appears  to  be  one  vast  deposit  about  2,000  feet 
long  by  200  feet  wide,  and  upward  800  feet  high.  According  to  the 
estimate  made  by  the  consulting  engineer,  the  deposits  of  magnesite 
at  this  particular  point  exceed  a  million  tons.  The  topographical 
position  of  the  magnesite  hills  is  such  that  the  deposits  can  be  quarried 
at  a  very  low  cost. 

*'  The  managing  director  and  the  consulting  engineer  left  by  last 
mail  for  Europe  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  the  principal  magnesite 
mines  and  works  in  Europe,  in  order  to  gain  information  as  to  the 
latest  and  most  suitable  machinery  to  be  laid  down,  and  to  select 
a  technical  manager  to  superintend  the  erection  of  kilns,  grinding, 
sifting,  and  bagging  plant,  and  the  proper  preparation  of  the  various 
manufactures  for  the  market." 

W.  Stanley  Hollis,  Consul. 

LoxTBEKgo  Marquez,  Portuguese  East  Africa, 

September  22^  190^. 

BUIXETIN    NO.   355 MAGNESITE.      BY   CHARLES  G.    YALE. 

Production, 

The  production  of  magnesite  for  the  State  of  California  repi-esents 
all  that  is  mined  in  the  United  States,  but  the  consumption  of  the 
domestic  material  is  still  confined  to  the  Pacific  coast,  since  the  cost 
of  transportation  from  there  to  points  east  of  the  Missouri  River  is 
prohibitive  when  the  prices  of  the  magnesite  imported  from  Greece 
and  Austria  are  considered.  There  was  little  change  to  be  noted  in 
1907  from  the  conditions  existing  in  1906  in  connection  with  this 
mineral  and  the  output  was  not  materially  different.  Since  the  close 
of  1907,  however,  prices  have  advanced  somewhat,  especially  in  cal- 
cined ma^esite.  Most  of  the  domestic  output  is  still  derived  from 
the  deposits  in  Tulare  County,  where  the  two  largest  mines  of  the 
State  are  now  being  operated.  Small  quantities  also  come  from 
Napa,  Sonoma,  and  Kiverside  counties.  The  extensive  deposits  at  the 
point  where  Alameda,  Stanislaus,  and  Santa  Clara  counties  unite 
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were  not  productive  in  1907.  The  company  which  operated  them 
has  a  factory  on  the  border  of  Oakland  Harbor  which  was  badly 
damaged  by  the  earthquake  of  1906,  and  it  had  not  been  fully  recon- 
structed in  1907.  For  this  reason  the  mines  which  furnish  the  crude 
product  were  not  worked  in  1907. 

The  demand  for  this  substance  is  mainly  confined  to  the  manufac- 
turers of  paper  made  from  wood  pulp,  the  magnesite  acting  as  a 
digester  for  the  fiber;  to  the  manufacturers  of  carbonic  acid  gas; 
and  to  the  manufacturers  of  artificial  marble,  flooring,  tiles,  etc. 
None  of  the  domestic  material  is  made  into  magnesite  brick,  these 
brick  at  present  being  made  from  magnesite  imported  from  Greece 
^)r  Austria. 

At  the  most  important  center  of  production,  in  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley,  near  Porterville,  the  crude  magnesite  was  worth  about  $3 
per  ton  in  1907,  but  in  San  Francisco,  the  principal  market,  the  price 
was  $6.50  a  ton.  The  paper  manufacturers  and  those  making  artifi- 
cial marble,  tiles,  etc.,  use  only  the  calcined  material,  but  the  manu- 
facturers of  carbonic  acid  gas  buy  the  crude,  and  after  extracting  the 
gas  sell  the  calcined  residue.  This  residue,  not  being  subjected  to  a 
^  dead  roast,"  is  not  fully  calcined,  and  some  gas  still  remains  in  it. 

Most  of  the  magnesite  produced  at  the  Porterville  deposits,  in  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley,  is  calcined  on  the  spot,  furnaces  having  been 
-erected  for  that  purpose.  A  new  deposit  near  that  point  was  opened 
in  1908  and  a  furnace  put  up.  The  calcined  product  is  utilized  by 
the  paper  manufacturers  who  own  the  mine.  Aside  from  this  mine, 
no  new  ones  have  been  opened  in  California  of  late.  That  at  Win- 
chester, in  Riverside  County,  made  only  test  shipments  in  1907,  but 
it  is  being  worked  in  1908. 

A  few  hundred  tons  were  produced  from  the  deposits  at  Clover- 
dale,  Sonoma  County,  and  a  small  quantity  from  Riverside  County. 
There  were  also  a  few  hundred  tons  derived  from  Alameda  County, 
but,  as  stated,  the  bulk  of  the  output  continues  to  come  from  Tulare 
County.  Some  deposits  of  the  State  were  prospected,  but  with  the 
exception  of  that  of  South  Tule,  Tulare  Countyj  no  new  ones  have 
been  made  productive.  This  South  Tule  deposit  is  owned  by  the 
Tulare  Mining  Company,  a  subsidiary  of  the  Willamette  Paper  Com- 
pany. The  calcining  plant  established  there  has  a  capacity  of  20  tons 
of  calcined  rock  daily.  The  raw  material  is  dumped  from  the  mine 
cars  into  a  large  bin,  from  which  it  goes  to  the  calcining  furnace. 
The  ore  is  hauled  but  a  short  distance  from  the  mines  to  the  fur- 
naces, and  from  the  furnaces  it  is  conveyed  to  the  railroad  station 
by  traction  engines. 

The  California  Magnesite  Company  owns  320  acres  of  land  in 
Riverside  County,  a  few  miles  from  Winchester,  and  in  1908  estab- 
lished a  factory  in  Los  Angeles,  where  it  will  manufacture  brick, 
tiling,  etc.  The  sales  of  this  company  have  thus  far  been  confined  to 
the  city  of  Los  Angeles.  Another  deposit,  35  miles  east  of  Winches- 
ter, has  been  located  by  C.  G.  Van  Fleet,  of  San  Jacinto,  but  it  has 
not  yet  been  opened.  A.  W.  Boggs,  of  Riverside,  has  purchased  320 
acres  near  Winchester,  on  which  deposits  of  magnesite  have  been 
found,  but  they  have  not  as  yet  been  developed.  A  factory  has  been 
established  in  San  Francisco  and  another  one  in  Los  Angeles  to  make 
flooring,  sink  backs,  drain  boards,  ornamental  wainscoting,  table 
tops,  tiles,  etc.    The  business  of  these  factories  is  growing  rapidly, 
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and  some  of  the  artificial  stone  made  up  into  wainscoting  is  very 
handsome  and  ornamental.  Larger  quantities  are  being  used  as  the 
product  becomes  known.  The  fectory  in  Los  Angeles  at  first  used 
miported  material,  but  is  now  using  the  California  product. 

The  total  domestic  output  of  crude  magnesite  in  1907  was  7,561 
short  tons,  valued  at  $3  per  ton  at  points  of  production.  Delivered 
at  San  Francisco  it  costs  $6.50  a  ton.  The  total  value  at  the  mines  in 
1907  was  $22,683  and  at  San  Francisco  $49,147.  In  1906  the  output 
of  crude  was  7,805  tons,  valued  at  $23,415,  the  price  at  the  mines  be- 
ing $3  per  ton.  The  following  table  shows  the  quantity  and  value  of 
the  domestic  output  since  1891: 

Quantity  and  value  of  crude  magnesite  produced  in  the  United  Staten,  1S91-1007. 


Short  tons. 


1891 439 

1892 1  1,004 

1898 704 

1894 1,440 

1896 2,220 

1896 1,500 

1897 1,143 

1898 ;  1,26:^ 

1899 I,2f0 

1900 1  2,2ft2 

1901 8,500 

1902 '  2,880 

1908 ,  8,744 

1904 2,850 

1905 3,983 

1906 ;  7,805 

1907 ,  7,561 

I 


Vftlue. 


t4,890 
10,040 

7,040 
10,240 
17,000 
11.000 
13,671 
19,076 
18.480 
19,338 
10,500 

8,490 
10,596 

9,298 
15,221 
23,416 
22.688 


It  recjuires  2.4  tons  of  crude  magnesite  (MgCOg)  to  make  1  ton 
of  calcined  (MgO).  The  calcined  magnesite  is  worth  from  $12  to 
$20  per  ton,  according  to  the  roasting  given  it ;  the  average  price  in 
1907  may  be  stated  as  about  $17  in  San  Francisco. 

A  very  much  larger  output  of  magnesite  could  be  niade.  provided 
there  was  suflScient  demand.  There  is  little  variation  in  the  price  of 
magnesite.  Increased  production  indicates  increased  use,  but  no 
special  change  in  price. 

Imports. 

The  imports  of  magnesite  into  the  United  States  in  1906  and  1907 
were  as  follows: 

Imports  of  maffnesite  into  the  United  States  in  1906  and  1907,  in  pounds. 


Magnesia  (dot.): 

Calcined,  medicinal 

Carbonate  of,  medicinal . . . . 

Sulphate  of,  or  Epeom  laltB, 
Magnedte  (free): 

Calcined,  not  pnrifled 

Grade 


1906.a 


Quantity. 


30,78S 

39,4«7 

5,880.224 

141,814,682 
89,477.766 


Value. 


16,680 

5,844 
22,471 


1907.a 


Quantity. 


49.489 

86,4<}7 
4,532,718 


740.585  '    151,137,661 
122,906  I      46,878,740 


Value. 


$9,006 
8.994 
16,256 

688,871 
186,988 


•  See  table  on  p.  — ^. 
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In  addition  Magnesium  not  made  up  into  articles  was  imported  to 
the  value  of  $14,882  in  1907,  against  $8,706  in  190©. 

It  will  be  noted  that  there  was  an  increase  in  1907  in  th^  qfuantHy 
of  both  crude  and  calcined  material  imported,  indicating  an  increased 
consumption  in  the  United  States.  These  imports  came  from  Greece 
and  Austria,  mainly  from  the  former  country.  Only  a  smalt  prOrp«r- 
tion  of  what  is  used  in  the  United  States  is  mined  in  this  counti^y. 
It  is  not  that  the  mines  of  California  are  unable  to  make  a  lar^r 
output,  but  that  the  freight  rates  from  San  Francisco  to  eastern  cities 
are  such  as  to  prevent  competition  with  the  foreign  material  at  the 
points  of  greatest  consumption  in  this  country. 

Uses. 

In  the  crude  state  magnesite  is  used  for  the  manufacture  of  car- 
bon-dioxide gas;  calcined  it  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  paper  from 
wood  pulp;  and  as  a  refractory  material  it  is  used  in  brick  or  plaster 
form  tor  lining  furnaces,  covering  steam  pipes,  as  artificial  lumber, 
as  composite  stone  for  litkographing,  as  an  adulterant  for  paint,  etc. 
Magnesium  chloride  is  an  excellent  bleaching  agent.  The  light  car- 
bonate or  magnesia  (alba  levis)  is  used  for  medicinal  and  touet  pur- 
poses. The  sulphate,  known  as  Epsom  salts,  is  mainlv  used  in  warp 
sizing  or  weighting  in  cotton  mills,  and  lesser  quantities  are  used  for 
medicinal  purposes.    The  hydrate  is  used  in  sugar  manufacture. 

Calcined  magnesia,  generally  in  the  form  of  brick,  is  now  univer- 
sally recognized  as  the  best  material  for  lining  basic  open-hearth 
furnaces,  cement  kilns,  etc.  It  may  be  employed  to  advantage  where- 
ever  high  temperatures  and  chemical  reactions  are  usually  detrimental 
to  dolomite,  chromite,  and  silica  brick.  The  distinctive  character- 
istics of  a  magnesite  lining  are  durability,  freedom  from  moisture 
and  silicic  acid,  and  resistance  to  corrosion  when  exposed  to  the  action 
of  basic  slags  and  metallic  oxides. 

Occurren^ce. 

Aside  from  Greece  and  Austria,  magnesite  is  found  in  .Silesia. 
Germany;  Minsau,  Hungary;  in  Swedish  Lapland;  in  the  Ural 
Mountains  in  Russia ;  in  Quebec,  Canada ;  in  India ;  in  the  Baberton 
district,  Transvaal,  South  Africa ;  and  near  the  district  of  Lourengo 
Marquez,  South  Africa.  Magnesite  occurs  in  the  United  States  in 
Massachusetts,  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  and  California,  but  onlv  in 
the  last-named  State  have  the  deposits  been  commercially  utilized.. 

No  magnesia  has  thus  far  been  made  from  the  domestic  material, 
though  it  is  about  to  be  produced  in  California.  The  two  factories 
making  light  megnesia  in  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  use  for  the  purijose  a 
dolomite  carrying  43^  to  44  per  cent  of  magnesia.  They  obtain  the 
dolomite  laid  down  for  about  $4  per  ton,  while  imported  magnesia 
costs  at  that  point  from  $9  to  $10  per  ton;  hence  magnesite  is  not  yet 
used  for  this  purpose. 

Experience  in  California  shows  that  where  the  home  market  is  so 
limited  and  the  prices  realized  are  so  low,  the  magnesite  properties 
nearest  the  railroads  have  a  distinct  advantage  over  those  distant  from 
them.  Long  hauls  by  team  add  so  materially  to  cost  that  deposits 
requiring  hauling  are  now  all  idle.    Of  some  half  a  hundred  known 
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deposits  of  magnesite  in  California,  only  a  few  are  now  being  mined, 
though  any  marked  advance  in  price  or  in  demand  would  lead  to  the 
startmg  up  of  several  more  of  the  quarries. 


Imports. 


Magnesia  (duty): 

Calcined,  medicinal 

Carbonate  of,  medicinal 

Sulphate  of,  or  Epsom  salts. , 

Xa^esite  (free): 

(Calcined,  not  purified , 

Crude 


1904. 

a 

1905. 
Founds. 

a 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Value. 

• 

15.546 

15.596 

4.085.847 

47.143.094 
80,265,178 

$3,190 

i;089 

18,957 

208,816 
83.012 

13,554 

21.901 

9.089.099 

184,505,884 
14,152.466 

•2,778 
1.360 
38.064 

505,855 
63.264 

•  See  table  on  p.  — . 

NOTB. — This  tabulation  is  here  given  because  it  is  not  included  in  Bulletin  866  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  and  because  it  is  necessary  in  order  to  show  the  enormous 
growth  of  importations  of  '*  calcined  *'  from  47,143.094  pounds  in  1904  to  161,137,061 
pounds  in  1907.  320  per  cent  increase. 

The  following  communication  from  a  leading  producer  of  mame- 
site  in  California,  the  Willamette  Paper  and  Pulp  Company,  which 
calls  attention  to  the  needs  of  the  producers  and  reviews  attending 
conditions :  , 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  October  20,  1908, 

The  Willamette  Pulp  and  Paper  Ck)mpany  has  been  operating  at  Portervllle 
since  December,  1004. 

Between  dates  December  — ,  1904,  and  May  9,  1908,  we  hare  produced  14,241 
tons  of  raw  magnesite,  which  have  yielded  5,888.33  tons  of  the  calcined  article. 
The  largest  portion  of  this  has  been  consumed  by  the  paper  mills  of  the  coast 

Our  cost  of  operation  has  been  as  follows:  Raw  material,  $4,934  per  ton; 
calcined,  $15.99  per  ton,  delivered  on  the  cars  at  our  spur  track,  Portervllle,  or 
$18.99  per  calcined  ton  delivered  at  San  Francisco. 

We  have  invested  a  large  amount  of  money  in  this  Industry,  and  now  have 
practically  an  unlimited  supply  of  raw  material,  together  with  our  calcining 
plant  with  a  capacity  of  6,000  to  7,500  tons  per  annum,  which  can  be  increased 
if  we  can  secure  the  business.  The  demand  has  not  been  large  on  this  coast, 
but  is  on  the  Increase,  as  the  building  arts  are  beginning  to  consider  its  use  for 
many  purposes  not  heretofore  contemplated. 

While  there  are  a  number  of  other  deposits  being  prospected  at  this  writing, 
there  is  not  a  great  deal  being  produced  outside  of  our  operations.  We  under- 
stand that  a  company  has  been  incorporated  at  Fresno,  which  will  soon  be 
producing,  and  there  is  a  deposit  at  Winchester,  near  Riverside,  which  did 
produce  some  material  and  was  then  closed  down.  We  believe  that  they  hav6 
either  just  resumed  operations  or  contemplate  doing  so  in  the  near  future. 

We  have  not  as  yet  been  able  to  secure  accurate  data  as  to  the  quantity 
which  has  been  produced  by  others,  but,  from  what  I  have  learned,  should 
Judge  that  500  tons  of  the  calcined  article  would  probably  be  an  outside  flgura 

At  the  present  time  foreign  magnesite  is  being  sold  at  the  following  prices 
f.  o.  b.  New  York:  Crude,  $10  to  $12  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds;  calcined,  but 
unground,  $14  to  $16.50  per  ton,  according  to  quantity;  calcined  and  ground, 
$26J$0  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds. 

The  freight  rate  on  magnesite  from  this  coast  to  New  York  will  average  abont 
$40  per  ton,  according  to  point  of  shipment,  and,  based  on  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion on  this  coast,  as  shown  in  an  earlier  portion  of  this  report,  the  delivered 
price  f.  o.  b.  cars  New  York,  without  figuring  on  any  profit  to  the  producer, 
would  be  as  follows: 

Crude,  $44,934  per  ton;  calcined  and  unground,  $55.99  per  ton;  calcined  and 
ground,  $65.99  per  ton. 

61318— tabift— No.  26—08 ^12 
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The  following  figures  are  based  upon  regular  class  rates  named  by  the 
transportation  companies.  These  figures  could  probably  be  reduced  at  least 
$20  i^er  ton  If  the  producer  on  this  coast  were  in  position  to  show  the  trans- 
portation companies  that  a  large  volume  of  business  would  result  from  such  a 
reduction. 

At  the  present  time  it  is  impossible  for  the  producers  in  this  State  to  com- 
pete in  the  New  York  market  as  against  the  importation  from  foreign  countries, 
but,  with  a  proper  measure  of  protection  which  would  enable  them  to  largely 
Increase  the  volume  of  their  production,  thereby  reducing  the  cost,  there  is  no 
doubt  but  what  they  would  be  able  to  successfully  supply  the  demands  in  this 
country. 

The  ruling  wage  for  competent  miners  and  furnace  hands  on  this  coast  Is. 
from  $3  to  $3.50  per  day,  as  against  the  very  low  wage  paid  by  the  foreign 
operators. 

The  writer  is  seeking  further  data  relative  to  this  industry,  and  will  lay  the 
t&cts  before  the  committee  as  soon  as  they  come  to  hand. 

Re6i)ectfu]]y  submitted. 

F.  G.  Wight. 

Industrial  (qualities  of  magnesite  plasticity. — Properly  mixed  to  a 
plastic  state  it  can  be  applied,  as  is  mortar,  to  any  required  thick- 
ness, from  the  deep  protective  and  highly  ornate  covering  for  sup- 
porting pillars  ana  beams,  sustaining  neavy  weights  in  large  struc- 
tures, to  the  thinnest  coating  (which  might  be  designated  as  veneer), 
desired.  It  adheres  readily  to  wood,  virtually  becoming  a  part  of  it, 
in  all  cases  acting  as  a  fire  preventative  and  resistant.  It  preserves 
the  wood  to  which  it  is  applied. 

Coloring,  shading,  etc. — It  can  be  made  to  represent  the  most  beau- 
tiful and  nighly  polished  marbles  and  tiling  on  pillars,  beams,  ceil- 
ings^ walls,  and  floors. 

Fire  protection. — It  is  indestructible  by  fire  (while  marble  quickly 
crumbles  when  so  exposed),  making  it  invaluable,  and  when  appre- 
ciated is  sure  to  come  into  universal  use  for  protective  covering  to  all 
metal  supports  in  future  fireproof  buildings,  for  surely  no  building 
is  stronger  than  its  supports.  As  a  lining  for  blast  furnaces  and  as 
the  base  of  all  fire  brick  worthy  of  the  name,  its  fire-resistant  quality 
is  too  well  known  to  require  comment. 

Durability. — As  a  flooring  or  floor  veneer  it  is  practically  wear 
proof,  so  much  so  that  wherever  it  has  been  used,  even  when  sub- 
jected to  the  test  of  thousands  of  people  passing  and  repassing  over 
it  continuously,  it  has  earned  the  name  of  the  dustless  floor. 

Nonabsorbent. — ^When  properly  applied  it  is  absolutely  nonab- 
sorbent.  Ink  spilled  upon  it  can  be  wiped  off  without  leaving  a 
stain.  Ceiling,  walls,  and  floors  finished  in  ma^esite  may  be 
washed  clean  By  disinfectants.  The  hospitals,  barracks,  etc.,  of  Ger- 
many are  now  required  to  be  magnesite  plastered  and  floored.  The 
same  will  soon  be  required  in  all  our  public  and  quasi-public  build- 
ings in  the  interest  of  the  general  health. 

Resume, 

Good  mines  of  this  mineral  are  now  known  to  exist  in  various 
States  of  the  Union;  notwithstanding  which  practically  all  the 
magnesite  used  in  America  is  imported. 

Our  mines  are  idle  and  unexploited. 

Because  foreign  mines,  worked  bv  cheap  labor  and  favored  by 
low  water  transportation  and  duty-free  entry  of  their  product  into 
the  United  States,  precludes  our  American  mines,  worked  by  high- 
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priced  labor  and  paying  heavy  transportation,  from  successfully 
competing  with  them. 

The  uses  for  this  mineral  are  expanding  rapidly  and  will  soon 
require  the  fullest  development  of  our  mines  to  meet  the  American 
demand.  If  our  own  mines  remain  idle  (which  they  must  do  unless 
a  duty  is  levied  on  crude,  calcined,  and  ground  magnesite,  as  herein 
prayed  for),  the  foreigner  having  a  virtual  monopolv  will  reap  all 
the  benefits,  the  consumer  paying  advancing  prices  tot  his  require- 
ments in  keeping  with  increasing  demand. 

By  the  imposition  of  the  duty  prayed  for  the  American  mines  will 
be  opened  and  worked,  giving  remunerative  employment  to  thousands 
of  people. 

As  the  volume  of  output  increases,  the  cost  of  production  and 
transportation  charges  will  proportionately  decrease. 

The  American  producers,  owing  to  the  mines  being  widely  scat- 
tered and  variouslv  owned,  will,  of  necessity,  become  active  competi- 
tors, not  only  with  the  foreign  article,  but  among  themselves,  thus 
assuring  reasonable  prices  for  the  commodity  under  all  circumstances. 
America  is  admitting  free  of  duty  magnesite  that  unquestionably 
pays  export  duty  abroad,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  extracts  from 
report  of  Daniel  E.  McGinley,  consul,  Athens,  Greece,  September  8, 
1904,  published  by  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  June,  1905, 
No.  2276: 

♦  ♦  ♦  Exporters  of  Greek  magnesite  have  to  pay  harbor  dues  and  10  per 
cent  on  the  net  profit  obtained  from  magnesite  exported  annually. 

Report  Frank  Dyerchester,  consul,  Budapest,  Hungary,  May  19, 

1904,  published  bv  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  June  6, 

1905,  No.  2276: 

•  ♦  ♦  The  average  price  per  ton  of  crude  and  calcined  magnesite  at  the 
mines  ♦  •  ♦  varies  according  to  •  ♦  •  the  fee  or  per  cent  of  the  selling 
price  demanded  by  the  town  controlling  the  mines.  •  ♦  ♦  Prom  31  tons  of 
ore  1  ton  of  calcined  magnesite  is  prepared. 

Gentlemen,  place  American  mines  and  American  miners  on  an  even 
footing,  wages  and  transportation  considered,  by  granting  our  prayer 
for  the  reasonable  tariff  requested,  and  American  mines  worked  by 
American  miners  will  soon  supply  not  only  all  our  present  require- 
ments, but  Hie  rapidly  exoandmg  demand. 
And  your  petitionee  will  ever  pray. 

Fresno  MAONBsrrB  Q)., 
By  M.  F.  Tarpby,  President. 


OLIVE  OIL. 

MATHABB  A  CHILD  SHIFPINO  AND  COMHISSION  MEKCHAHTS, 
BOSTON,  HASS.,  WBITE  BELATIVE  TO  OUVE  OIL  FOB  KANU- 
FACTUBINa  FTTBFOSES. 

Boston,  December  7, 1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  respectfully  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  your  com- 
mittee to  Uie  fact  that  importers  and  consumers  of  olive  oil  for  manu- 
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facturing  and  mechanical  purposes  have  suffered  much  inconvenience, 
hardship,  and  loss  by  reason  of  the  ambiguity  of  paragraph  626  in 
thepresent  tariff  law. 

We  think  that  it  must  be  admitted  that  Congress  intended  to  make 
duty  free  the  olive  oil  used  by  manufacturers,  yet  the  fact  is  that  a 
large  quantity  of  olive  oil  imported  by  and  for  manufacturers  has  been 
made  dutiable  at  40  cents  per  gallon  for  some  time  past,  in  some  cases 
because  the  customs  department  has  considered  that  the  oil  might  be 
fit  for  other  uses  than  manufacturing,  and  in  other  cases  by  reason 
of  the  fact  that  the  foreign  market  value  exceeded  60  cents  per  gallon. 
At  the  present  time  it  is,  and  for  several  months-  past  it  has  been,  im- 
possible to  buy  in  any  market  in  the  world  pure  olive  oil  of  any  quality 
at  a  cost  not  exceeding  60  cents  per  gallon.  Owing  to  exceedingly 
small  crops  there  is  no  chance  of  any  decline  in  the  market  for  at  least 
eleven  months  or  when  next  season's  crop  comes  onto  the  market. 
Hence  the  present  tariff,  by  placing  a  limit  of  value  of  60  cents, 
defeats  the  mtent  of  the  law  by  requiring  a  duty  of  40  cents  per  gal- 
lon on  all  olive  oil  imported.  It  is  impossible  for  anyone  to  foretell 
what  the  value  of  manufacturing  olive  oil  will  be  in  the  future.  Olive 
trees  do  not  come  into  bearing  until  several  years  after  planting, 
hence  increased  consumption  can  not  be  provided  for  by  mcreased 

f)roduction  from  year  to  year  and  consequently  there  should  be  no 
imit  of  value  fixed  in  the  tariff  law  by  which  to  determine  whether 
olive  oil  shall  be  free  of  duty  or  taxed. 

When  the  wording  of  the  present  law  is  carefully  considered  it  is 
easy  to  see  the  difficulty  that  the  United  States  appraisers  must  have 
in  drawing  the  line  between  an  olive  oil  fit  only  for  nianufacturing 
purposes  and  an  oil  that  might  possibly  be  used  for  edible  purposes. 
Olive  oil  for  manufacturing  purposes  has  been  on  the  free  list  since 
1890,  and  we  do  not  believe  that  it  is  the  intention  of  your  honorable 
committee  to  propose  that  which  will  handicap  manufacturers  by 
placing  a  duty  on  an  article  which  is  indispensable  in  their  business, 
in  view  of  past  difficulties  we  earnestly  beg  that  your  committee  will 
frame  a  law  so  plain  and  simple  in  phraseology  that  olive  oil  for 
manufacturing  and  mechanical  purposes  can  and  will  be  imported 
free  of  duty,  and  we  respectfully  suggest  that  the  paragraph  in  the  free 
list  relating  to  olive  oil  read  as  follows :  "  Olive  oil  fit  only  for  manu- 
facturing and  mechanical  purposes  or  used  for  such  purposes."  This 
would  probably  necessitate  some  regulations  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, but  we  doubt  if  the  expense  so  entailed  will  equal  that  now 
existing  when  consideration  is  taken  of  the  unusual  amount  of  time 
spent  over  the  article  by  government  chemists,  examiners,  appraisers, 
as  well  as  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers,  experts,  government 
attorneys,  etc. 

We  shall  be  very  glad  to  answer  any  questions  or  amplify  any  of 
the  suggestions  embodied  in  this  letter  if  desired  by  your  committee, 
very  respectfully,  yours, 

Maynard  &  Chh^d. 
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OlilVE  OIL  AliO)  CASTILE  SOAP. 


J.  £.  ATHANASSIADES  SONS,  IMFOBTEBS,  OF  NEW  YOBE  CITT, 
BECOMMEND  THE  DENATTJBINO  OF  OLIVE  OIL  AND  OBJECT  TO 
ADVANCE  OF  DUTY  ON  CASTILE  SOAP. 

New  York,  December  2^  1908. 
S.  E.  Payne,  Esq., 

Cftairman  of  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

Washington^  D.  C, 

Dear  Sir:  As  producers  and  manufacturers  of  commercial  table 
olive  oils  and  castile  soaps,  we  desire  to  enter  a  plea  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  duty  on  edible  olive  oil  and  the  readjustment  of  the  tariff 
regulations  on  the  grades  used  for  manufacturmg  purposes,  with  the 
view  of  making  same  exempt  of  impost  beyond  any  question. 

You  are  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  production  of  olive  oil 
in  California  represents  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  quantities 
of  edible  olive  oil  consumed  in  the  United  States  and  that  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  have  been  unjustly  made  to  bear  the  burden  of  a 
neayv  duty  for  a  number  of  vears  with  the  hope  that  some  day  the 
Califomian  production  woula  be  sufficient  to  supply  the  demand  at 
a  logical  cost ;  but  notwithstanding  the  heavy  tariff  protection  there 
has  been  no  change  in  the  conditions,  and  there  is  not  the  slightest 
doubt  in  our  mind,  knowing  well  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  olive 
oil  tree,  that  there  will  be  long  years  before  any  noticeable  improve- 
ment could  be  made  from  present  conditions.  It  is  therefore  unfair 
that  millions  of  American  people  shall  be  made  to  pay  an  exorbitant 
duty  of  40  and  60  cents  per  gallon,  respectively,  for  the  simple  reason 
of  giving  protection  oi  such  magnitude  to  a  very  small  number 
of  growers,  without  the  slightest  hope  for  them  of  deriving  any  ad- 
vantages from  such  protection. 

No  doubt  you  know  that  the  importation  of  edible  olive  oil  has 
tremendously  increased  in  the  last  few  years,  and  this  product  is 
becoming  every  day  a  necessity  to  the  American  people,  not  only  by 
reason  of  its  exceptional  nourishing  properties,  but  also  of  its  great 
medicinal  and  therapeutic  value.  It  is  therefore  only  just  that  the 
people  of  this  country  be  relieved  of  this  imposition,  and  with  this 
purpose  in  view  we  respectfully  recommend  that  the  duty  on  edible 
olive  oils  be  reduced  to  20  cents  per  gallon  in  bulk  and  30  cents  per 
gallon  in  bottles,  jars,  tins,  or  similar  packages.  This  amply  pro- 
tects the  grower  and  at  the  same  time  will  add  to  the  Government's 
revenue,  &cause  the  consumption  of  olive  oil  under  more  favorable 
conditions  will  increase  tremendously,  and  consequently  the  Gov- 
ernment will  derive  a  most  liberal  compensation  lor  any  reduction 
in  the  present  tariff. 

OLIVE  OIL  FOR  MANUFACTURING  PURPOSES. 

We  can  not  impress  too  strongly  upon  you  the  necessity  of  revising 
and  readjusting  the  tariff  on  this  OTade  of  oil.  Under  the  meaning 
of  existing  laws  the  most  unjust  duty  is  at  this  moment  being  im- 
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posed  upon  these  oils  and  a  great  burden  plaoed  upon  the  large  manu- 
facturing interests  of  various  industries  as  a  result  therefrom.  Ac- 
cording to  the  present  tariff  all  olive  oils  for  manufacturing  purposes 
not  fit  for  table  use  and  not  exceeding  60  cents  per  gallon  in  cost 
are  allowed  free  of  duty ;  but  conditions  since  the  enactment  of  this 
law  have  considerably  changed,  and  olive  oils  in  the  last  two  or  three 
years  have  so  increased  in  value  that  what  was  considered  very  high 
price  a  few  years  ago  to-day  is  considered  very  low^  and  therefore 
the  60  cents  per  gallon  cost  limit,  under  normal  conditions,  is  inade- 

auate  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  olive-oil  markets  abroad.  It  is 
[lerefore  just  and  also  imperative  that  a  solution  be  found  which  will 
do  away  with  the  uncertainty  and  inadequacy  of  the  present  tariff 
and  allow  in  the  future  the  importation  of  olive  oils  of  such  character 
free  of  duty  without  any  restrictions. 

We  recommend  that  either  the  cost  limit  be  raised  to  80  cents  per 
gallon  or  a  denaturant  or  denaturants  of  different  kinds  suitable  to 
the  various  industries  be  used  to  destroy  the  eatability  of  these  oils. 
We  further  suggest,  in  the  event  above  suggestions  are  not  satisfac- 
tory, that  all  commercial  olive  oils  entering  this  country  be  branded 
with  the  official  stamp  of  the  pure-food  commission,  giving  thus  the 
right  to  the  proper  authorities  to  follow  all  shipments  to  their  ulti- 
mate destination,  in  the  event  they  see  fit  to  do  so. 

CASTILE  SOAP. 

As  large  manufacturers  of  this  product,  too,  we  earnestly  believe 
that  the  present  duty  of  H  cents  per  pound  on  the  imported  product 
amply  protects  the  domestic  manufacturer.  The  recommendations 
of  a  few  domestic  manufacturers  of  castile  soap  to  raise  the  duty  are 
most  unjust  and  highly  unfair  to  the  general  welfare  of  the  American 
people.  The  quantity  of  white  castile  soap  for  hygienic  and  me- 
dicinal purposes  manufactured  in  this  country  is  very  small  com- 
pared with  the  quantities  imported  from  abroad  and  an  increase  in 
the  duty  of  same  would  be  a  neavy  burden  and  unjust  imposition  on 
the  immense  number  of  the  consumers  of  this  article.  The  proof  that 
the  present  duty  of  IJ  cents  per  pound  is  ample  protection  to  the 
domestic  manufacturer  can  be  had  from  the  fact  that  domestic  soaps 
are  sold,  under  normal  conditions,  cheaper  than  the  imported  ones, 
leaving  the  domestic  manufacturer,  despite  his  lower  prices,  more 
than  a  fair  profit.  The  duty  of  IJ  cents  per  pound  manes  it  nearly 
impossible  for  the  foreign  manufacturer  to  compete  advantageously 
with  the  domestic  soaps,  as  far  as  cost  goes,  and  he  is  obliged,  there- 
fore, to  work  on  an  exceedingly  small  margin  and  obtain  the  patron- 
age of  the  people  by  offering  a  product  of  far  superior  character. 

As  regards  the  users  of  olive-oil  soap  among  the  textile  and  silk 
industries,  it  is  an  absolute  fact  that  90  per  cent  of  the  soap  used 
there  is  domestic.  The  foreign  manufacturer  is  not  in  a  position  to 
compete  in  this  field  at  all.  This  must  be  a  convincing  proof  to  you 
that  the  protection  which  the  domestic  manufacturers  of  castile  soaps 
receive  from  the  present  tariff  is  more  than  sufficient,  and  any  addi- 
tional impost  on  this  article  will  be  a  tremendous  increase  in  their 
profits  and  an  imposition  to  the  manufacturing  interests  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States  at  large. 
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The  conditions  existing  at  the  present  moment  are  simply  tempo- 
rary. The  readjustment  of  the  tariff  concerning  olive  oils  for  mechan- 
ical purposes  will  soon  relieve  the  situation  and  the  domestic  manu- 
facturer will  be  again  in  the  same  advantageous  position  in  which  he 
was  two  or  three  months  ago. 

We  most  earnestly,  therefore,  recommend  that  the  duty  on  castile 
soap  be  reduced  to  one-half  cent  per  pound  or  remain  the  same. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

J.  E.  Athanassiades  Sons. 


PARAFFIN  WAX. 

THE  WILL  &  BATTMEB  COMPANY,  OF  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y.,  MABTT- 
FACTUBEKS  OF  CANDLES,  ASK  FOB  FBEE  FABAFFIN. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  November  21^  1908. 
Hon.  Henry  S.  Boutelx., 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

Washington^  D,  C, 

Dear  Sir  :  Referring  to  the  article  paraffin  wax,  being  article  No. 
633  in  the  tariff  schedule  (Public,  No.  11),  we  desire  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  while  this  article  is  upon  the  free  list,  in 
actual  practice  it  is  practically  impossible  to  import  paraffin  wax  free 
of  duty. 

The  article  in  question  is  a  by-product  of  petroleum  and  is  con- 
trolled in  this  country  by  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  their  control 
being  more  particularly  upon  the  refined  and  semirefined  wax  than 
ujjon  the  crude,  but  all  three  forms  of  this  wax  were  intended  to  be 
upon  the  free  list. 

While  it  was  possible  some  years  ago  to  purchase  this  wax  at  rea- 
sonable prices,  smce  the  advent  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  in  the 
candle  business  they  make  it  a  point  to  maintain  a  high  price  for  the 
wax,  at  the  same  time  constantly  depressing  the  prices  of  candles,  the 
object  of  this  action  being  to  eliminate  competition  in  the  candle 
business. 

The  reciprocity  feature  of  the  present  tariff  provides  that  upon 
paraffin  wax  imported  into  the  United  States  the  same  duties  shall  be 
charged  as  are  being  exacted  by  the  country  from  which  such  wax 
may  oe  imported. 

As  a  result  of  this  it  is  possible  to  import  wax  only  from  England, 
and  the  Standard  Oil  people  appear  to  have  a  working  arrangement 
with  the  English  manufacturers  whereby  the  prices  in  England  are 
the  same  as  Qiose  in  the  United  States,  thus  completing  a  monopoly 
which  is  almost  international  in  its  scope. 

With  this  restriction  removed,  the  candle  manufacturer  would  be 
in  position  not  only  to  meet  the  unjust  competition  of  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  in  this  coimtry,  but  could  also  compete  successfully  for 
the  export  trade  in  candles  with  manufacturers  abroad. 

We  respectfully  submit,  therefore,  that  paraffin  wax  should  be  com- 
pletely upon  the  free  list,  without  modification  by  any  reciprocity 
clauses. 

Trusting  your  committee  will  grant  our  prayer,  we  remain, 
Very  truly,  yours, 

The  Will  &  Baumer  Co. 
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Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Saturday^  December  5,  1908. 
The  committee  this  day  miet,  Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne  in  the  chair. 

STATEMEirr  OF  MB.  S.  H.  COWAN,  OF  FOBT  WOBTH,  TEX.,  BEPBE- 
SENTINO  THE  CATTLE  BAISEBS'  ASSOCIATION  OF  TEXAS  AND 
THE  AHEBICAN  NATIONAL  UVE  STOCK  ASSOCIATION. 

Mr.  Cowan.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  these  documents  which 
I  have  in  front  of  me  were  not  brought  for  use — only  for  protection. 

For  purposes  of  asking  the  committee  to  accept  and  print  a  brief 
which  I  have  prepared,  I  will  state  that  I  represent,  as  attorney,  under 
employment  of  over  fifteen  years,  the  Cattle  Raisers'  Association  of 
Texas.  That  organization  is  composed  of  all  persons  who  desire  to 
belong  to  and  do  engage  in  the  business  of  raising  cattle  in  Texas, 
Oklahoma,  Kansas,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Colorado;  and  there  are 
quite  a  sprinkle  of  members  of  the  association  who  are  engaged  in 
business  m  all  of  the  northwestern  range  States.  The  impression 
sometimes  gets  out  that  these  live-stock  associations  are  composed  of 
what  is  cafled  the  "  big  men."  That  is  not  the  case  with  the  Texas 
Cattle  Raisers'  Association.  They  paj  what  they  have  to  support 
their  organization  on  the  per  head  basis,  but  the  number  of  members 
of  the  association  who  own  less  than  300  head  of  cattle  constitute  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  entire  membership  of  the  association,  and 
they  are  not  only  range  men,  but  farmers  and  feeders  as  well. 

I  also  am  attorney  for  the  American  National  Live  Stodt  Associa- 
tion, which  has  its  headquarters  at  Denver.  That  organization  is  com- 
posed of  live-stock  associations — of  producers  onfy — in  all  of  the 
States  west  of  the  Mississippi  River.  Iowa  has  an  organization 
known  as  the  "  Corn  Belt  Meat  Producers,"  with  a  very  large  mem- 
bership, and  that  association  is  a  member  of  the  American  National 
Live  Stock  Association.  Similar  organizations  exist  in  Kansas, 
Nebraska,  South  Dakota,  Montana,  Wyoming,  Utah,  California,  Ari- 
zona, and  New  Mexico,  and  other  States  which  perhaps  I  have  over- 
looked ;  and  these  component  organizations  are  likewise  composed  of 
a  much  larger  number  of  small  men  than  of  big  men.  I  say  these 
things,  notl)ecause  the  small  man  is  entitled  to  any  more  than  the 
big  man,  but  because  of  the  general  prejudice  which  is  aroused  by  men 
who  have  not  very  broad  minds  when  they  speak  of  the  "  big  "  man. 

In  behalf  of  these  associations,  I  wish  to  file  a  brief  which  I  have 
prepared  in  a  short  period  of  time.  I  have  taken  all  of  the  reports 
which  I  could  secure  from  the  best  sources  of  information  oi  the 
Grovemment — ^the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  the  Depart- 
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ment  of  Agriculture  and  the  different  bureaus,  the  reports  in  the  way 
of  bulletins  which  have  been  issued  by  the  Census  Bureau,  and  by 
these  different  departments.  And  I  have  taken  such  publications  as 
trade  journals  that  I  could  get  hold  of,  and  publications  of  stock- 
yard companies  where  I  couldget  hold  of  them — ^they  publish  annual 
reports — ^and  I  have  taken  some  of  the  live-stock  papers  which  are 
published  at  the  markets. 

I  have  had  personal  familiarity  with  the  cattle-raising  business  for 
thirty  years,  and  it  has  been  very  close,  because  for  the  last  fifteen 
years  I  have  been  employed  by  the  largest  or^nization  of  cattle  rais- 
ers in  the  world,  and  have  looked  after  their  business  in  detail  in 
almost  every  form.  I  never  was  engaged  in  the  leather  or  tanning 
business,  although  my  grandfather  was  a  leather  tanner,  and  a  ^at 
uncle,  brother  of  his,  was  a  saddler.  Another  brother  of  his,  a 
great  uncle  of  mine,  was  a  shoemaker;  and  those  gentlemen  were 
much  more  careful  in  what  they  said  than  the  latter  ones  in  that  line 
of  business. 

We  have  discounted  a  great  many  of  the  things  which  have  been 
5?aid  by  the  gentlemen  who  have  appeared  here  representing  the 
leather  industry,  and  we  wish  the  comm'ittee  to  examine  into  some  of 
the  statements  made,  which,  if  not  disputed,  the  committee  misfht 
accept  as  true.  We  do  not  know  the  extent  to  which  the  packing 
houses  of  the  country  control  the  leather  business.  It  has  been  com- 
monly said  that  the  big  packers  control  the  leather  business.  Per- 
haps that  may  have  been  accepted  without  any  truth  in  it.  I  have 
had  it  stated  to  me  recently  that  there  is  very  little,  if  anything,  to 
that,  excepting  so  far  as  they  have  procured  these  gentlemen  who  are 
engaged  in  the  tanning  business  to  tan  hides  for  them.  Of  course  I 
see  nothing  particularly  reprehensible  about  having  that  done  if  they 
pay  for  it.  In  undertaking  to  base  an  argument  upon  the  supposi- 
tion that  because  the  packers  have  a  large  amount  of  leather  tanned, 
or  that  they  own  interests  in  tanneries,  that  therefore  the  man  who 
raises  a  steer  in  Texas  or  Iowa  does  not  get  the  value  of  his  hide — 
that  I  might  a  short-sighted  argument,  and  it  will  bear  investigation. 
We  take  it  that  the  committee  is  disposed  to  go  to  the  bottom  of  every 
alleged  fact,  and  I  want  the  committee  to  do  that  with  reference  to 
anything  that  is  stated  in  our  brief  or  which  I  shall  hereafter  state 
before  the  committee. 

.  The  people  whom  I  represent  of  course  are  not  skilled  in  the  matter 
of  tariff;  they  know  little  about  it.  It  has  been  held  out  t^  them  that 
they  were  going  to  be  treated  fairly.  I  dare  say  that  if  there  had 
been  put  in  any  political  platform  a  statement  that  the  tariff  on  hides 
and  wool  would  be  taken  off  at  the  coming  Congress,  the  party  which 
nut  that  in  would  have  had  several  members  of  Congress  sny  from  the 
West.  We  think  it  would  be  scarcely  fair  to  take  off  the  tariff  upon 
the  few  things,  the  very  few  things,  which  we  produce  and  make  us 
pay  the  tariff  on  what  we  buy,  and  which,  for  the  most  part,  have  a 
tariff  on  them.  As  to  whether  a  tariff  should  be  levied  tor  the  pur- 
pose of  protection,  or  whether  it  should  be  levied  for  the  purpose  of 
revenue,  and  let  protection  be  incidental,  are  questions,  of  course,  of 

Eolitical  economy  which  the  stockmen  would  not  attempt  to  bring  up 
efore  this  committee.  We  are  here  representing  only  our  beliefs  and 
our  desires,  and  they  are  that  we  have  equality  before  the  law.  If  you 
shall  enact  a  law  upon  the  subject  that  shall  be  a  bad  law,  we  want  to 
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stand  equally  before  it  just  in  the  same  manner  precisely  as  it  would 
be  in  cases  of  our  antitrust  laws. 

In  Texas  we  undertook  to  stamp  the  farmer  as  a  person  entitled 
to  special  privileges,  but  the  courts  held  that  that  was  unconstitu- 
tional. That  great  principle  ought  to  apply  surely  in  the  levying 
of  tariffs.  That  is  the  belief  of  the  great  mass  of  farmers  and  stock 
raisers  throughout  the  West.  Whether  you  should  act  upon  that 
is  a  matter  which  your  consciences  will  determine  and  not  our 
wishes,  although  our  wishes  might  play  some  considerable  part  if 
we  had  means  at  hand  for  getting  information  such  as  the  gentlemen 
who  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  in  getting  up  data  and  in  making 
arguments  before  the  committee.  I  have  gathered  from  the  reports 
that  it  is  probable  we  produce  enough  cattle  hides  in  the  United  States 
to  supply  the  leather  necessary,  and  which  is  used  and  got  from  cat- 
tle, for  the  consumption  of  the  United  States.  It  is  difficult  to  get 
out  any  precise  data  upon  that  subject,  because  there  is  only  one 
class  of  leather  which  is  separated,  so  that  you  can  tell  whether  it  is 
from  cattle,  in  the  statistics  that  I  have  had  access  to,  and  that  is  sole 
leather. 

Of  course,  we  could  assert  that  harness  leather  is  likewise  made 
of  cattle  hides,  but  after  making  my  computations  I  found  that  there 
were  probably  some  errors,  and  I  wish  to  call  the  committee's  atten- 
tion to  that.  I  find  that  we  import  approximately  130,000,000  pounds 
of  cattle  hides  in  a  year.  It  has  run  as  high  as  one  hundred  and  sixty 
odd  million  pounds,  and  down  as  low  as  eighty  odd  million  pounds, 
depending  I  assume  upon  the  various  conditions  of  the  markets  the 
world  over  for  hides,  and  circumstances  of  trade  too  innumerable  for 
a  man  to  reason  out  and  present  in  an  argument  before  the  committee. 
Taking  the  total  number  of  cattle  hides  imported,  I  have  collected  the 
percentage  of  the  imported  hides  to  the  exported  leather,  which  is 
verjr  difficult  to  determine  because  the  amount  of  leather  exported, 
while  the  pounds  in  the  case  of  the  sole  leather,  is  given,  only  the 
dollars'  worth  is  given  in  many  other  cases;  and  then  it  is  not  sepa- 
rated precisely  as  to  sorts,  because  there  is  a  large  export  of  leather 
under  the  heading  of  "  Other  leather.''  So  that  it  is  only  a  method 
of  approximation. 

We  export  about  31,000,000  pounds  of  sole  leather.  Now,  as  to 
what  amount  of  hides  that  would  represent  would  depend  entirely 
upon  the  question  of  what  sort  of  a  hide  was  put  into  the  leather  and 
at  what  sort  of  prices  the  tanning  was  done.  I  took  the  census 
report  of  1900,  under  the  head  of  '' Keview  of  hide  and  leather  busi- 
ness and  tanning  in  the  making  of  shoes,"  and  I  have  read  that 
through  with  great  care,  and  1  might  add  that  I  have  learned 
something  about  it.  I  find  that  leather  from  flint  hides  may  be 
made  so  that  the  tannin  and  other  precipitation  which  gets  into  the 
texture  of  the  hide  will  produce  as  high  as  14  per  cent  of  leather  out 
of  the  dry  hides,  whereas  in  the  case  of  the  cured  hide  it  produces 
from  60  to  80  per  cent,  depending  upon  the  process  of  tanning.  So 
that  it  is  difficult,  therefore,  to  determine  what  proportion  of  the 
130,000,000  pounds  of  hides  imported  is  exported  under  the  proviso 
in  the  tariff  act  under  which  they  can  export  them  and  get  a  draw- 
back equivalent  to  the  entire  duty.  Then,  we  can  not  tell  the  weight 
of  some  6,000,000  pairs  of  shoes  exported,  nor  can  we  tell  the  weight 
of  the  sole  leather  in  the  shoes;  but  if  we  assume  that  the  sole  leather 
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amounts  to  two-thirds  of  the  weight  of  the  coarser  shoes,  we  may 
assume  that  they  exported — with  a  pair  of  coarse  shoes  weighing, 
heavier  3  pounds  and  medium  2  pounds — that  we  have  exported  fif- 
teen or  twenty  million  pounds  of  sole  leather  in  shoes.  We  assume 
that  a  large  part  of  that  must  have  been  made  from  leather  made 
from  hides  which  were  imported,  because  they  got  99  per  cent  back 
on  that;  and  they  are  careful  men,  and  doubtless  get  as  much,  at 
least,  as  they  are  entitled  to. 

But  the  difficulty  I  want  to  point  out  lies  in  this:  We  kill  in  this 
country — I  prefer  to  read  the  figures,  and  will  not  occupy  more  than 
five  mmutes  of  the  committee's  time — I  take  from  the  report  of  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  statistics  of  the  Census  and  Statistical 
Abstracts,  the  showing  that  the  total  cattle  killed  in  this  country 
in  the  year  1897  was  reported  as  46,450,000,  in  round  numbers,  of 
which  milk  cows  constituted  one-third,  practically,  or  15,941,000, 
and  other  cattle,  which,  of  course,  would  oe  beef  cattle,  practically 
80,508,000.  That  number  of  cattle  has  increased  up  to  the  year  1908, 
so  that  there  is  a  total  reported  of  71,267,000.  I  have  not  figured 
that  per  cent,  but  it  must  run  to  about  33  per  cent.  The  number  of 
cows  nave  increased  proportionately,  so  that  there  are  21,000,000  cows, 
and  approximately  50,000,000  beef  cattle.  Of  course,  the  hides  would 
be  proportionate  to  the  number  of  cattle,  because  they  must  either 
die  or  be  killed,  one  or  the  other.  It  seems  from  information  which 
I  gather  in  the  reports  of  the  hearings  of  this  committee,  and  from 
what  I  have  heard  on  the  outside,  that  I  was  in  error  in  supposing 
that  the  130,000,000  pounds  of  hides  imported,  called  cattle  hides, 
•embraced  all  of  the  cattle  hides  imported.  It  seems  from  some  source 
of  ruling  or  method,  which  I  do  not  care  to  criticise,  that  cattle  hides 
have  been  imported  into  this  country  in  great  numbers  without  pay- 
ing any  duty. 

I  do  not  know  the  whv  of  that,  and  I  do  not  know  the  wherefore; 
but  I  have  read  the  tariff  law  under  the  head  of  items  subject  to  duty, 
and  I  have  read  that  section  containing  the  free  list,  and  as  a  practi- 
cal lawyer  of  thirtv  years'  experience  I  would  not  have  the  temerity 
to  ask  a  judge  of  the  United  States  court,  or  any  judge  of  any  court 
of  Texas,  or  a  justice  of  the  peace,  to  construe  that  law  to  mean  that 
cattle  hides  weighing  under  25  pounds  could  come  in  free  of  duty. 
I  say  my  computations  are  somewhat  erroneous  to  the  extent  to  whidi 
that  has  taken  place;  I  am  not  able  to  find  out,  and  there  would  be 
no  means  of  ascertaining.  As  has  been  said,  the  hide  may  be  trimmed 
down  so  that  it  does  not  weigh  over  25  pounds  and  vet  imported  free 
of  duty.  That  probably  could  fall  unaer  another  heading  than  the 
hides  in  the  statistics  called  "  Other  hides."  Why  they  are  not  called 
"  cattle  hides  "  I  do  not  understand. 

Now,  with  these  explantions,  I  will  not  attempt  to  point  out  the 
grounds  of  our  contention  further  than  to  say  that  we  think  that  the 
value  of  the  hide  on  the  animal  is  just  as  much  a  part  of  the  value  of 
the  animal  as  the  tallow  in  the  animal,  the  oleo  or  the  oil  in  the  animal, 
or  the  meat  in  the  animal ;  and  to  assume  that  the  hide  is  a  perqui- 
site, like  a  waiter's  tip  at  a  hotel,  is  an  absurdity  that  ought  to 
challenge  the  credulity  of  intelligent  men.  We  deny  that.  We  can 
disprove  it.  There  has  been  no  proof  offered  in  support  of  it ;  it  is 
incapable  of  proof. 
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Again,  to  say  that  the  tariff  on  hides,  which  confessedly  has  caused 
them  to  bring  more  money,  is  not  an  advantage  to  the  man  who  sells 
is  equally  absurd.  Of  the  total  cattle  slaughtered  in  this  country,  as 
our  brief  will  show,  6,000,000  head  are  slaughtered  by  the  big  pack- 
ers; 13,000,000  head  are  slaughtered  exclusive  of  calves,  5,000,000 
calves  are  slaughtered.  There  are  3  per  cent  of  the  entire  cattle  of 
the  United  States  which  die  by  accident  or  disease  every  year;  from 
which  we  make  that  the  fallen  hides  to  the  extent  of  one-half  a  mil- 
lion, or  a  million,  are  taken.  So  you  have  a  production  of  hides  in  the 
hands  of  men  whom  these  gentlemen  say  control  the  hide  market  of 
6,000,000  hides  originally  skinned,  against  more  than  8,000,000  hides 
otherwise  and  elsewhere  produced.    We  have  tried  to  point  that  out 

Now,  the  value  of  hides  did  not  only  advance  when  the  tariff^ 
was  put  on,  but  the  value  of  hides  advanced  in  the  markets  all  over 
the  entire  country  much  more  than  the  tariff. 

The  Chairman.  All  over  the  world? 

Mr.  Cowan.  AU  over  the  world,  probably ;  yes;  and  much  more 
than  the  tariff.  The  time  was  when  I  have  seen  hides  lay  out  and  rot 
on  the  prairies  because  we  could  not  get  enough  for  them  to  make* 
it  an  object  to  ship  them  to  the  market  Numbers  of  Congressmen  and 
Senators  in  Congress  know  those  facts  personally.  Now,  if  there  is 
some  benefit  to  come  to  us,  we  want  it  for  the  money  there  is  in  it 
We  are  not  here  for  benevolence,  but  if  there  can  be  a  home  market 
where  we  can  sell  our  hides  in  the  United  States,  we  want  it;  and 
we  do  not  want  to  be  subjected  to  having  to  pay  the  expenses  in  the 
way  of  commissions,  transportation  charges,  and  the  like  in  order 
to  reach  some  standard  market  in  London  or  elsewhere.  We  are  not 
arguing  that  the  whole  protective  system  is  perfect — ^that  will  be  f of 
the  committee  to  consider — ^but  we  want  a  fair  and  equal  division 
of  the  benefits,  and  that  is  what  everybody  works  for  in  the  pro- 
tective-tariff system — ^the  benefits  to  be  derived — ^some  say  the  benefits 
to  the  public,  and  I  have  heard  it  said  that  it  was  for  the  benefit 
of  the  man  who  thinks  he  gets  it,  and  in  many  instances  but  little 
for  the  public,  but 

Mr.  Underwood.  A  bill  to  equally  distribute  the  benefits  and 
equally  distribute  the  burdens. 

Mr.  Cowan.  No;  I  think  it  would  be  impossible  to  do  that  It  is 
lar^ly  a  matter  of  political  economy.  But  in  the  make-up  of  that 
pohtical  economy  we  hope  that  a  large  and  meritorious  class  of  peo- 
ple, whose  interest  is  not  individual  enough  to  come  here  and  argue 
the  matter  to  you,  will  receive  that  consideration  which  they  have 
been  led  on  the  hustings  to  believe  they  would  receive  when  Congress 
met. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Does  a  tariff  on  hides  stimulate  the  production 
of  cattle?    Are  any  cattle  raised  in  this  country  for  their  hides? 

Mr.  Cowan.  It  would  be  perfectly  imjiossible  for  anj  man  to  an- 
swer that  the  tariff  does  do  that,  but  a  high  price  of  hides  does  just 
as  much  as  a  high  price  for  oleo  or  beef. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  The  cattle  are  raised,  as  I  understand  it,  to 
supply  the  food  market  ? 

Mr.  Cowan.  They  are  raised  for  all  the  purposes  for  which  a  man 
engages  in  anv  other  business,  for  the  money  that  goes  to  the  men 
who  grow  and  feed  them.    Of  course,  the  main  object  is  the  food 
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supply,  but  the  man  who  is  raising  them  has  no  particular  intention, 
no  particular  motive  or  design,  excej)t  to  make  some  money  to  sup- 
port himself  and  his  family,  or  lay  it  up  in  the  bank,  ana  he  will 
get  it  out  of  any  part  of  the  animal  that  he  can;  at  least,  that  is 
my  personal  opinion. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  understand  that  you  want  to  come  before  the  com- 
mittee again  after  you  have  had  time  to  see  what  kind  of  arguments 
have  been  made? 

Mr.  Cowan.  I  do.  I  overlooked  making  that  request.  What  I 
want  to  do  is  to  read  the  report  of  "the  evidence,  much  of  which  is 
entirely  statistics,  and  present  the  facts  which  we  propose  to  prove  to 
this  committee. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  would  be  glad  to  have  you  inform  yourself,  as 
well  as  you  can,  in  reference  to  this  proposition:  How  would  the 
cattle  raiser  stand  in  regard  to  taking  the  duty  off  of  hides  and 
leather  and  shoes,  or  all  leather  manufactures?  Of  course,  there 
are  a  great  many  people  in  this  country  besides  cattle  dealers,  and 
of  course,  too,  the  cattle  dealers  are  entitled  to  as  much  considera- 
tion as  anybody  else ;  and  some  shoe  men  and  leather  men  are  will- 
ing to  have  the  tariff  taken  off  shoes  and  leather  if  they  can  get  their 
raw  material  free.  Of  course,  if  they  can  not  get  raw  material  free 
they  can  not  manufacture  in  competition  with  foreign  manufac- 
turers who  do  get  their  raw  material  free.  I  would  like  to  have 
you  think  about  that  matter  and,  when  you  desire,  endeavor  to  have 
the  chairman  arrange  a  time  to  come  before  the  committee  and  be 
prepared  to  answer  questions  along  those  lines. 

Mr.  Odwan.  Well,  I  shall  undertake  to  gain  such  information  as  I 
can.  I  take  it  that  if  you  were  to  call  up  a  farmer  or  a  stockman  and 
ask  him  about  these  things  he  would  be  liable  to  answer  without 
having  knowledge  about  what  action  takes  place  in  regard  to  hides 
and  leathers.  I  have  put  in  the  brief  a  statistical  table  of  the  prices 
of  hides  and  leather  for  ten  years  taken  four  times  a  year,  and  it  does 
not  appear  to  me  that  the  prices  of  leather  and  the  price  of  hides 
fluctuate  together  at  all.  There  is  something  in  the  economics  of  this 
business  that  controls  it.  Furthermore,  I  have  inquired  of  a  number 
of  retail  shoe  men  that  I  deal  with — they  are  the  only  men  I  could 
get  information  from,  as  the  others  do  not  want  to  tell  me — ^and  the 
retail  shoe  dealers  in  my  town  told  me  that  apparently  the  price  of 
shoes  does  not  fluctuate  with  the  price  of  leather  or  hides  at  all.  Tbej 
do  not  know  much  about  hides,  but  they  say  that  it  does  not  fluctuate 
with  the  price  of  leather.  They  gave  me  statements  about  it,  but  I 
thought  it  was  not  wide  enough  in  range  of  inquiry  to  put  before  the 
committee.  But  I  undertake  to  say  that  a  large  majority  of  the 
farmers  on  first  thought  will  answer  you  that  if  you  will  take  the 
tariff  off  of  leather  and  shoes  and  manufactured  articles  of  leather 
he  will  be  willing  for  you  to  take  the  tariff  off  of  his  hides,  be- 
cause he  is  a  pretty  fair-minded  man.  But  when  he  investigates  the 
fact  as  to  what  the  price  of  leather  and  hides  is  in  London  or  South 
America  and  the  price  of  leather  in  this  country  and  he  finds  out  who 
it  is  that  is  making  shoes  and  making  leather  that  he  buys,  he  might 
come  to  an  entirely  different  conclusion,  because  it  might  turn  out 
that  he  would  not  get  any  benefit.  Whether  that  would  be  a  benefit 
or  not  I  am  not  able  to  say;  I  have  not  made  up  my  mind,  and  I 
would  want  to  examine  it  with  great  care  before  I  did. 
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I  undei*stand  from  the  reports  of  the  departnient  that  a  number 
of  concerns  producing  shoes  in  this  country  have  declined  in  the  last 
five  or  six  years  25  or  30  per  cent.  I  read  in  the  papers  that  a  large 
shoe  company  in  St,  Louis,  the  Brown  Shoe  Company,  have  bought 
one  of  the  largest  shoe  manufacturing  concerns  in  Boston.  If  that 
sort  of  thing  goes  on 

Mr.  CiiARK.  That  is  because  the  natural  place  to  make  shoes  is  in 
the  Mississippi  Valley. 

Mr.  Cowan.  Well,  the  Boston  man  probably  might  not  say  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  do  not  care  what  the  Boston  man  might  say;  that  is 
the  truth  of  it. 

Mr.  Cowan.  I  do  not  know ;  I  accept  your  statement 

Mr.  Clark.  And  that  is  the  reason  the  boot  and  shoe  business  is 
all  getting  out  West,  and  will  ultimately  get  down  to  Texas,  if  it  has 
not  already? 

Mr.  Cowan.  We  are  going  to  get  nearly  everything  before  we  get 
through  with  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know  you  will.  Now,  you  have  been  discussing  this 
question  solely  from  the  standpoint  of  hides,  as  I  understand  it  ? 

Mr.  Cowan.  Yes,  sir,  I  do  not  profess  to  know  much  about  the 
other  things. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  it  should  turn  out,  as  the  chairman  suggested,  that 
hides  went  all  over  the  world  in  the  last  five  or  ten  years,  why,  then, 
with  your  logical  apparatus,  you  would  not  conclude  that  the  Dingley 
tariff  law  put  up  the  price  of  hides  anywhere  excepting  in  the  Umted 
States,  would  you;  but  that  there  was  some  general  cause  operating 
to  put  up  hides? 

Mr.  Cowan.  I  think  your  suggestion  contained  in  your  question 
would  apparently  be  correct. 

Mr.  CiiARK.  But  would  it  not  actually  be  correct? 

Mr.  Cowan.  Well,  I  don't  know.  It  is  pretty  hard  to  tell.  There 
are  a  great  many  things  about  prices. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  here  is  the  case  you  make  out,  taking  the  chair- 
man's  question  as  correct,  and  no  doubt  it  is:  Hides  go  up  in  the 
United  States  during  the  period  of  the  Dingley  law,  but  at  the  same 
time  hides  go  up  where  the  Dingley  tariff  bill  can  not  possibly  oper- 
ate. That  l^ing  the  case,  you  would  exclude  from  your  consideration, 
naturally,  any  reasoning  that  is  not  good  and  proceed  to  hunt  for 
the  general  cause  that  produced  it,  would  you  not? 

m.  Cowan.  Undoubtedly. 

Mr.  Clark.  Unless  these  shoe  men  who  came  in  and  testified  here 
are  the  most  unmitigated  set  of  liars  that  ever  came  to  this  town,  if 
the  tariff  were  taken  off  of  hides  and  leather,  then  the  plowmen's 
shoes  and  workmen's  shoes,  the  heavy  shoes,  which  we  do  not  wear — 
I  used  to  wear  them,  but  when  I  got  into  another  business  I  quit  it 

Mr.  Cowan.  Me,  too. 

Mr.  Clark.  They  said  that  with  the  tariff  out,  that  these  shoes 
could  be  sold  to  the  consumer  at  50  to  75  cents  a  pair  cheaper ;  and 
also  leather  in  proportion,  harness,  and  so  forth.  Don't  you  believe 
that  the  benefits  to  the  farmer  that  vou  were  talking  about  a  moment 
ago  would  more  than  compensate  him  for  the  loss,  if  he  does  lose 
anything,  by  tak\ng  off  the  tariff  on  hides? 

Mr.  Cowan.  Well^  I  should  think  it  would  very  much  more 
than  offset  it.    If  you  are  speaking  of  50  to  75  cents  a  pair  on  shoes 
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consumed  in  this  country,  then  I  want  to  say  that  there  are  some  40 
or  50  million  pairs — I  forget  just  how  many 

Mr.  Clark.  About  two  pairs  a  year,  I  guess.  But  one  of  the  most 
intelligent  witnesses  that  I  ever  saw  in  my  lifetime,  a  Boston  shoe 
man,  testified  that  while,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  to  the  manufacturer  the 
tariff  on  hides  would  only  make  a  difference  of  8  or  9  cents  a  pair, 
that  ultimately  it  would  take  off  from  60  to  75  cents  to  the  consumer; 
and  he  stated  it  in  this  way,  in  brief :  That  the  retail  man,  whom  you 
were  talking  about  a  little  while  ago,  and  who  evidently  deceived 
ypu — that  they  always  go  by  quarter  dollars;  that  they  do  not  con- 
sider a  falling  off  of  5  or  10  cents,  or  a  raise  of  that  amount,  but 
they  always  jump  by  quarters,  and  he  explained  fully — you  can  read 
his  testimony 

Mr.  Cowan.  Yes;  I  read  his  testimony. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  it  would  make  a  dinerence  of  from  60  to  75  cents 
a  pair  on  shoes. 

Mr.  Cowan.  I  am  unfortunate  enough  not  to  know  your  name 

Mr.  Clark.  My  name  is  Clark ;  Champ  Clark. 

Mr.  Cowan.  You  have  stated  that  he  was  one  of  the  most  intelli- 
gent witnesses  that  j^ou  ever  heard.  I  have  read  his  testimony,  and 
it  was  far  from  convincing  to  me. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  he  told  the  truth  about  the  reduction  of  60  to  75 
cents  per  pair  on  shoes,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  ought  to  solve  the 
question. 

Mr.  CowAN.  I  admit  the  conclusion,  but  I  do  not  accept  the  premise. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  I  will  tell  you  what  I  wish  you  would  do.  Evi- 
dently you  have  devoted  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  this,  and  I  wish 
you  would  really  go  into  it,  study  that  outj  analyze  it,  and  if  you  will 
come  back  here  and  throw  more  light  on  it,  I  am  certain  that  I  will 
listen  to  you  with  as  much  pleasure  as  any  living  man.  What  I  want 
is  the  truth. 

Mr.  Cowan.  I  do  not  think  he  stated  the  facts.  I  do  not  believe 
that  it  is  a  fact  that  only  the  retailer  in  this  country  puts  up  the 
price  of  shoes. 

Mr.  Clark.  Here  is  what  he  said  about  it :  That  the  retailer  puts 
it  up  bv  quarters. 

Mr.  CJowan.  Then  why  does  not  he  himself  do  it? 

Mr.  Clark.  Because  they  can  not  do  it.  Their  profit  is  so  small 
on  a  pair  of  shoes  that  they  have  got  to  consider  the  individual  cent% 
but  the  retailer  goes  by  quarters.  That  was  his  statement.  I  intend 
to  find  out  for  myself  outside  of  what  this  committee  is  doing 
whether  that  statement  is  true  or  not. 

Mr.  CowAN.  It  is  a  good  deal  like  what  Jerry  Simpson  said  in  a 
speech  once,  referring  to  a  report  by  a  newspaper  man  of  what  his 
opponent  had  said,  that  he  should  have  headed  it :  "  This  is  important 
if  true." 

Mr.  BoirrELL.  Right  in  this  connection,  if  Mr.  Clark  will  pardon 
me,  I  asked  Mr.  Jones  before  he  left  the  stand  to  give  an  answer  to 
this  question,  and  he  did  it  in  writing.  I  forgot  at  the  time  to  have 
it  inserted  in  the  record,  and  this  is  a  very  pertinent  time  to  put  it 
in.  My  question  was  this,  written  out  and  handed  to  him:  "How 
much  less  would  we  get  $2,  $3.»50,  and  $8  shoes  for,  sold  at  retail,  with, 
first,  free  hides;  second,  free  hides  and  free  leather,  and,  third,  free 
hides,  free  leather,  and  free  shoes; "  and  he  answered  it  in  his  own 
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handwriting,  "  First,  with  free  hides,  $2  shoes  sell  25  cents  cheaper ; 
$3.60  shoes  sell  25  cents  cheaper ;  "  and  the  $8  grade  he  stated  he  did 
not  know  about,  that  there  were  very  few  made  at  that  price.  With 
free  hides  and  free  leather  he  writes  that  the  $2  shoe  would  sell  for 
26  cents  cheaper,  the  $3.60  shoe  would  sell  for  25  cents  cheaper,  and 
with  free  hide  and  free  leather  and  free  shoes  both  prices  would  be 
60  cents  cheaper.  And  under  the  law,  he  writes,  in  answer  to  the 
second  question — that  is,  free  hides  and  free  leather — that  it  would 
depend  on  trust  control. 

Mr.  Cowan.  I  wish  to  point  out  at  this  time,  without  attempting 
to  answer  those  questions,  because  I  have  not  given  it  thai  investiga- 
tion which  I  consider  ought  to  be  given  by  any  man  to  say  just  wherein 
he  is  in  error,  but  we  see  errors  almost  intuitively  which  we  can  not 
at  the  time  point  out  precisely.  In  the  Census  Bulletin  for  1905 — I 
do  not  seem  to  have  the  bulletin,  but  it  is  on  the  subject  of  leather 
and  shoes  and  the  manufactures  of  leather — ^in  that  bulletin  it  is 
shown  that  the  total  number  of  shoes  produced  in  1900  was  207,900,000, 
in  round  numbers.  In  1905  it  was  240,000,000,  in  round  num- 
bers, an  increase  in  the  number  of  pairs  of  11  per  cent;  and 
that,  in  the  same  time,  men's  shoes  increased  in  number  of  pairs 
from  67,000,000  to  83,000,000,  or  23.2  per  cent,  and  the  value  of  men's 
shoes  is  reported  to  have  increased  31  per  cent,  the  same  shoe.  Of 
course,  that  might  be  accounted  for  by  the  relative  number  of  different 
sorts  of  shoes  made.    On  the  face  of  it  it  would  indicate  that  the 

Erice  of  shoes  had  increased  at  wholesale,  at  least  the  cost  of  them, 
etween  1900  and  1905,  31  per  cent.  If  you  will  look  at  my  table  of 
hide  prices,  you  will  find  they  did  not  increase  at  all;  and  of  sole 
leather  you  will  find  the  prices  in  the  same  condition.  When  I  see 
such  facts  as  that  reported  by  a  department  of  the  Government,  it 
challenges  my  credulity  to  say  that  if  you  take  off  the  tariff  on  hides 
of  only  16  per  cent  of  the  hides  that  it  will  make  such  an  enormous 
difference  in  the  prices  of  shoes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  notwithstanding 
the  large  increase  of  price  of  hides  from  1900  to  1905  that  it  did  not 
increase  the  price  of  leather? 

Mr.  Cowan.  That  is  my  recollection  of  the  figures,  but,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  not  want  now  to  be  held  down  to  properly  quote  the 
figures  I  have  in  here. 

The  Chairman.  That  challenges  my  credulity.  I  can  not  follow 
that.  I  am  not  discrediting  your  statement  of  what  you  found,  but  I 
do  not  believe  any  such  report  as  that. 

Mr.  Cowan.  It  seems  singular. 

The  Chairman.  And  I  do  not  see  Jiow  you  can  do  it.  Hides  went 
up  nearly  10  cents  a  pound  or  more ;  I  do  not  exactly  remember  now. 

Mr.  Cowan.  Let  us  see  if  they  did  between  1900  and  1905.  Heavy 
steer  hides  are  quoted  by  the  hide  and  leather  publication  published 
at  Chicago — ana  I  have  the  issue  in  my  room;  I  did  not  bring  it 
here — ^but  as  to  these  figures,!  knew  nothing  about  them  before  I  began 
the  investigation  and"  took  them  from  what  purports  to  be  correct, 
though  I  do  not  vouch  for  their  correctness.  But  heavy  steer  hides 
were  13f  cents  in  January,  1900— the  date  is  not  given,  but  I  suppose  it 
means  January  1,  1900 — and  at  the  same  time  in  1905  the  heavy  steer 
hides,  in  the  same  column,  were  quoted  at  13J  cents.  Now,  going 
over  to  the  column  headed  "  Union  No.  1 "  leather — I  do  not  know 
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what  that  is^  but  it  is  the  same  sort  in  the  column,  I  presume.  I  see 
it  referred  to  by  some  of  the  witnesses.  In  1900  that  leather  is 
quoted,  in  January,  at  35  to  36  cents.  In  January,  1905,  it  is  quoted 
at  35  cents.  There  are  the  figures,  and  they  come  from  these  publi- 
cations that  these  benevolent  gentlemen  have  been  concerned  in. 

Mr.  Clark.  Please  state  that  last  figure  about  the  leather. 

Mr.  Cowan.  The  leather  was  just  the  same  as  the  hide — no  in- 
crease— and  yet  the  increase  in  the  value  of  men's  shoes  reported  by 
the  census  was  31  per  cent. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  there  were  three  tariffs  entering  into  those  shoes, 
really  four ;  one  was  the  tariff  on  hides,  one  the  tariff  on  leather,  and 
everything  that  goes  into  the  making  of  leather;  then  the  tariff  on 
shoes,  so  that  they  had  accumulated  tariffs  of  at  least  three  or  four. 

Mr.  Cowan.  Exactly,  and  there  are  a  multitude  of  things — labor, 
coal;  and  for  that  reason  I  can  not  understand  how  Mr.  Jones  can 
say  that  the  mere  difference  in  the  price  on  hides  will  make  sudi  a 
difference  in  the  price  on  shoes. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  come  from  a  cattle  country  and  so  do  I.  Of 
course  your  interest,  the  cattle  industry  in  Texas,  is  larger  in  prop<»- 
tion  than  it  is  in  Missouri.  If  this  whole  tariff  system  on  ludes, 
leather,  shoes,  harness,  and  every  product  of  leather  was  wiped  out, 
just  wipe  the  whole  thing  out  from  top  to  bottom,  then  where  would 
wei  be? 

Mr.  Co  WAN.  I  undertake  to  say  that  in  all  such  matters  the  experi- 
ence of  men  who  have  thought  on  that  subject  is  that  you  can  tell 
just  as  well  as  you  can  about  any  change  in  the  currency  by  one 
method  only,  experience,  and  you  can  not  tell  any  other  way. 

Mr.  Clark.  Just  exactlv  so.  But  would  not  this  happen  to  your 
man  who  gave  you  your  information — the  retail  man — ^that  if  Con- 
gress should  wipe  out  this  tariff  on  hides  and  hide  products,  clear  up 
to  the  finished  shoe,  then  your  retail  man  would  hold  up  the  price,  or 
undertake  to,  until  he  got  rid  of  them,  whether  it  took  one  month  or 
six ;  and  after  he  got  rid  of  them  he  could  not  keep  them  from  going 
down,  because  somebody  would  start  a  store  next  door  to  him  and  sell 
cheaper. 

Mr.  Cowan.  Well,  I  am  not  prepared  to  agree  to  all  that  I  agree 
that  it  would  look  that  way,  but  in  actual  experience  those  things  do 
not  happen.  We  pay  25  cents  for  an  E.  &  W.  collar,  and  we  go  on 
paying  that  price. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  nobody  makes  it  but  one  company,  and  that  is  the 
best  collar  in  America. 

Mr.  Cowan.  I  am  not  advertising  the  collar. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  I  am  not  eitber,  but  that  is  the  truth  about  it. 

Mr.  CoAVAN.  It  is  the  best  I  know  of.  I  buy  a  certain  make  of 
gloves,  the  Stetson  hat,  and  a  certain  make  of  shoes,  and  they  keep 
the  price  the  same.  It  has  been  so  for  six  or  eight  years.  I  pay  $5 
for  a  certain  brand  of  Stetson  hat,  and  $6  for  another  brand,  and 
have  done  so  for  fifteen  years.  I  do  not  know,  nor  do  I  stop  to  in- 
quire, who  gets  the  profit,  and  how  much  it  is,  nor  whether  they  are 
made  cheaper  now  than  before. 

Mr.  Clark.  They  confess  that  they  do  not  make  them  quite  as  good. 

Mr.  Cowan.  Possibly  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Clark.  Have  you  the  price  of  leather  in  1899  and  1907? 
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Mr.  Cowan.  Taking  the  same  brand,  Union  No.  1, 1899,  it  is  quoted 
in  this  table  as  27  to  28  cents.  In  1907 — I  do  not  seem  to  have  pre- 
cisely that  same  date,  but  April  and  July  are  both  quoted  as  37  and 
88  cents  in  April,  and  36  to  37  cents  in  July. 

Mr.  Clark.  During  the  same  year? 

Mr.  Cowan.  The  same  year,  1907.  In  April  it  is  reported  as  37  to 
38  cents. 

Mr.  Clark.  An  advance  of  10  cents. 

Mr.  Cowan.  Yes;  about  10  cents. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  the  importing  price  of  hides  in  1899  was  10.4 
cents.  In  1907  it  was  16.4  cents,  or  an  advance  of  5  cents,  or  50  per 
cent,  on  the  hides.  It  gradually  went  up  during  those  years  until  it 
reached  15.4  cents,  which  was  the  importing  price  before  the  duty 
was  paid. 

Mr.  Cowan.  I  differ  as  to  your  suggestion  that  the  hides  gradually 
went  up.  The  heavy  steer  nides,  per  pound,  were  the  same  price 
in  1904  as  they  were  in  1898,  and  right  on  down. 

Air.  Clark.  It  may  have  been  temporary  because  of  the  fluctua- 
tion. If  you  will  carefully  peruse,  and  get  the  average  price  each 
iear,  you  will  find  the  price  of  leather  corresponded  with  the  price  of 
ides.  Of  course,  it  takes  a  pound  of  hide  to  make  a  pound  of 
leather. 

Mr.  Cowan.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  is  so  stated  by  experts. 

Mr.  Cowan.  But  a  pound  of  hide,  quoted  under  this  heading— this 
is  salt-cured  hides — according  to  the  census  bureau  report,  which  I 
have  just  quoted  from — not  here,  but  at  my  room — shows  that  it 
depends  upon  whether  it  is  on  hemlock  leather  or  of  oak  leather  or 
tanned  by  some  other  process;  but  it  runs  from  60-odd  per  cent  up 
to  80  per  cent  That  is,  leather  out  of  that  sort  of  a  hide,  according 
to  that  report 

Mr.  Clark.  The  statement  the  other  day  was  in  accordance  with 
what  I  have  said.  I  have  heard  that  from  a  good  many  manufac- 
turers of  leather.  I  think  you  will  find,  on  this  sole  leather,  that  the 
increase  on  account  of  filling,  the  increase  of  weight,  is  about  2  to  1. 

Mr.  Cowan.  However,  the  committee  will  find  out  definitely  about 
that;  and  referring  to  the  other  suggestion,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  order 
to  avoid  error  about  the  price  of  hides 

Mr.  Clark.  Did  you  notice  Mr.  Jones's  suggestion  that  the  packer 
bought  cattle  in  quantities,  of  course,  every  day,  and  if  the  price  was 
low  on  hides  kept  the  hides  for  a  higher  price  and  put  them  on  the 
market  at  the  hi^h  prices,  making  a  profit  on  the  hides  in  that  way 
which  they  legitimately  might  make  in  their  business.  And  that 
they  had  it  in  their  power  to  absorb  this  increased  price  of  hides  in- 
stead of  giving  it  to  the  farmer.    Did  you  notice  that? 

Mr.  Cowan.  I  noticed  some  such  statement  as  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  Did  you  notice  it  sufficiently  to  try  to  reply  to  it  in 
your  brief?     That  is  the  question  that  I  was  getting  at. 

Mr.  Cowan.  I  can  not  say  that  I  have  taken  up  that  expression  of 
his  and  attempted  to  reply  to  it.  But  I  do  say  that  I  have  submitted 
statistics  as  to  the  total  number  of  hides  in  this  country,  which  in  the 
absence  of  something  leps  than  the  mere  assertion  on  that  proposition 
would  seem  to  dispute  the  possibility  of  the  packers  fixing  the  price 
of  hides.    Furthermore,  as  the  chairman  has  suggested,  the  price  of 
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hides  went  up  the  world  over.  I  do  not  see,  myself,  how  it  is  that  the 
packers  can  control  the  market  on  hides  if  it  is  a  fact  that  they  kill 
and  skin  5,000,000  cattle  out  of  the  13,000,000,  exclusive  of  calves, 
that  are  killed  and  skinned  in  this  country.  I  do  not  see  how  they 
can  do  it.  Biit  I  do  see  how  they  can  hold  their  hides  for  a  long 
period  until  they  get  a  good  market,  because  hides  fluctuate  the  world 
over,  as  here. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  the  farmer,  the  owner  of  the  cattle,  has  to  sell; 
he  can't  hold  them ;  and  if  he  does  he  loses  his  profit. 

Mr.  Cowan.  Undoubtedly. 

Mr.  Clark.  So  that  the  farmer  is  obliged  to  sell  at  a  certain  time! 

Mr.  Cowan.  About  a  certain  time. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  packers  are  not  obliged  to  buy,  excepting  to  sup- 
ply their  daily  needs,  while  they  can  keep  the  hides.  They  have 
therefore,  in  other  words,  the  long  end  of  the  lever  in  fixing  the  price 
with  the  farmer? 

Mr.  CowAN.  Well,  of  course,  that  is  necessarily  the  case. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  3^onr  ex|)erience  with  packers  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
lead  vou  to  believe  that  they  would  not  take  advantage  of  that  if  they 
could? 

Mr.  Cowan.  My  experience  with  them,  and  with  everybody  else 
in  the  world,  is  that  they  all  take  advantage  of  it  when  they  can. 

Mr.  Clark.  Some  men  do  it  honestly  and  some  dishonestly,  but 
they  all  take  advantage  of  it. 

Mr.  Cowan.  It  is  pretty  hard  to  try  to  find  out  who  is  honest  and 
who  is  dishonest  in  these  matters  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  In  some  things.  I  am  not  imputing  any  dishonesty  to 
anybody,  but  I  am  trying  to  apply  the  rules  by  which  men  are  gov- 
erned. 

Mr.  Cowan.  That  is  just  what  we  want  applied  in  this  case.  When 
I. called  your  attention,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  the  fact  that  of  the  cattle 
sold  in  Chicago — and  that  is  shown  in  this  brief  from  the  live-stock 
papers  and  the  stock-yard  companies'  publications — 44  per  cent  of  the 
entire  sale  of  beef  cattle  on  the  market  at  Chicago,  for  the  preceding 
year,  were  shipped  to  hundreds  of  places  all  over  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  they  were  killed  by  small  butchers,  and 
generally  for  the  supply  of  their  own  market  at  retail  ? 

Mr.  Cowan.  Yes;  generally  so.  And  oftentimes  the  surrounding 
country. 

The  Chairman.  As  to  those  smaller  market  men,  when  they  did 
get  the  supply  in  their  immediate  vicinity,  they  bought  it  from  the 
packer ;  that  is,  they  bought  beef  for  their  market  ? 

Mr.  Cowan.  Undoubtedly  that  is  true. 

The  CHAiR]\tAN.  So  they  come  in  competition  with  the  packers  in 
regard  to  that  beef,  and  the  local  people  had  to  meet  the  same  com- 
petition ? 

Mr.  Cowan.  Naturally. 

The  Chairman.  Naturally  would  have  to  do  so.  And  then  the 
butcher,  the  local  butcher,  had  a  little  the  advantage  because  the 
farmer  in  that  vicinity  had  to  sell  his  beef  to  the  local  butcher;  he 
could  not  very  well  send  it  off  to  Chicago  to  be  slaughtered. 

Mr.  Cowan.  But  that  argument  would  not  be  worth  very  much  when 
you  consider  the  fact  that  the  man  who  buys  the  cattle  on  the  Chicago 
market  through  an  order  buyer  located  there  among  the  commission 
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men,  and  ships  the  cattle  to  Lyons,  Ohio,  or  some  point  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, or  Washington  City,  could  not  possibly  oepend  upon  any 
local  supply  for  his  cattle. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  the  smaller  towns  throughout  the  country, 
and  especially  so  throughout  the  factory  districts  of  the  United 
States,  where  there  is  a  much  lar^r  demand  for  meats  and  beef 
than  through  the  agricultural  portions  of  the  United  States. 

Mr,  Cowan.  I  am  told  that  there  are  10,000  cattle  slaughtered  per 
week  in  New  York  City,  and  probably  almost  as  many  in  Philaael- 
phia. 

The  Chairman.  At  my  home  they  absorb  all  that  the  farmers 
have,  and  they  also  buy  lar^e  quantities  of  Chicago  beef  from  the 
packers,  and  one  is  in  competition  with  the  other. 

Now,  I  want  to  make  another  suggestion,  and  that  is  as  to  the 

gJitical  argument  that  you  made.  You  are  well  aware  that  the 
ouse  of  Repi-esentatives,  both  when  the  McKinley  bill  was  under 
consideration  and  when  the  Dingley  bill  was  under  consideration, 
both  in  committee  and  in  the  House,  voted  down  a  proposition  for 
a  duty  on  hides,  and  that  this  duty  was  put  on  as  an  amendment 
in  the  Senate,  and  finally  accepted  as  a  compromise  by  the  House, 
so  that  there  is  nothing  m  past  history  on  which  you  can  base  any 
reliance  in  saying  that  the  House  of  Representatives  is  in  favor,  or 
should  be  in  favor,  of  a  duty  on  hides,  or  that  any  representative 
was  elected  with  that  end  in  view. 

Mr.  Cowan.  I  did  not  say  that  he  was  elected  with  that  end  in 
view. 

The  Chairman.  I  say  that  in  comment  upon  your  political  argu- 
ment, and  I  also  wish  to  say,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  that  I  recog- 
nize no  promise,  public  or  private,  in  regard  to  making  a  tariff  bill 
otherwise  than  that  contained  in  the  Chicago  platform.  That  is  the 
only  thing  that  any  of  the  people  of  the  Imited  States  have  to  hold 
out  to  me  by  way  of  pledge  or  anything  of  that  kind.  It  has  been 
known  in  my  district  what  my  view  was  about  the  duty  on  hides  for 
a  great  many  years,  and  no  raiser  of  cattle  has  ever  raised  a  question 
over  it. 

Mr.  Cowan.  I  hope  that  the  chairman  will  hear  me  in  reply  to 
hispolitical  argument. 

The  Chairman.  Certainly;  but  you  were  urging  that  as  a  political 
argument.  What  this  committee  wants  is  not  political  argument, 
but  they  want  statements  that  you  can  prove  by  any  process  of  rea- 
soning, or  by  any  facts  that  you  may  present,  that  the  farmer  is 
getting  tJie  benefit  of  this  duty  upon  his  hides.  I  have  not  yet  heard 
any  man  who  even  contended  to  prove  that  proposition.  The  strong- 
est argument  that  I  have  heard  is  that  of  Mr.  Jones  to  the  contrary, 
and  I  would  like  to  hear  some  argument  on  your  side,  either  now  or 
hereafter. 

Mr.  Cowan.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  be  permitted  to  just 
bring  up  two  or  three  things  that  have  been  asked  of  me,  and  which 
I  would  like  to  answer,  and  then  have  something  to  say. 

The  Chairman.  Do  not  understand  me  as  wanting  to  cut  you  off  in 
your  answer. 

Mr.  CowAN.  Now,  about  the  comments  which  the  chairman  has 
made  with  respect  to  my  argument  as  a  political  argument.  But 
first  I  want  to  go  back  to  the  question  of  the  continuea  price  of  the 
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heavy  steer  hides  from  which  I  was  reading,  and  to  state  that  in  the 
vear  1905  hides  began  to  take  a  rapid  advance,  and  they  remained 
high  on  up  until  1907,  and  then  declined;  but  that  previous  to  1905 
there  was  very  little  difference  between  the  price  of  that  class  of 
hides— from  1898  to  1905.  I  only  mention  that  to  show  that  the  price 
of  hides  and  price  of  leather  did  not  fluctuate,  according  to  the  aver- 
age price  of  hides  during  the  entire  period. 

Now,  as  to  the  political  argument,  I  think  I  said  in  support  of  my 
assertion  that  our  people  wanted  the  tariff  on  hides  for  the  benefit  to 
them,  and  that  if  any  political  party  had  put  in  its  platform  that  it 
was  opposed  to  it  they  would  have  been  several  Representatives  shy. 
If  I  said  more  than  that  on  the  political  side  of  it,  I  do  not  know. 
I  did  say  that  we  wanted  equal  protection  before  the  law,  and  if  that 
is  politics,  I  stand  committed  to  it. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  right  there:  The  price  of  hides,  importing 
price,  in  1901  was  12.8  cents,  and  in  1905  it  was  13.1  cents,  or  0.3 
cent  higher.  In  1904  it  was  13  cents.  In  1903  it  was  12.2  cents.  So 
you  see  there  has  not  been  that  uniform  advance;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
the  price  has  gone  up  and  down  ever  since  this  duty  has  been  placed 
upon  hides. 

Mr.  Cowan.  Which  must  have  been  done  before.  The  price  must 
have  gone  up  and  down  through  our  entire  lifetime. 

The  Chairman.  But  we  find  it  impossible  to  trace  the  effect  of  the 
duty  on  hides  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  whole  controversy. 

Mr.  Cowan.  It  has  been  impossible  for  me  to  trace  it  into  the 
leather  or  into  the  shoes.  But  I  do  say  that  if  it  is  correct,  as  testi- 
fied by  the  leather  and  shoe  men,  that  the  duty  makes  the  price  of 
hides  enough  higher  that,  were  it  taken  off,  they  could  reduce  the 
price  of  shoes,  I  do  say  that  the  farmer  and  raiser  of  live  stock  ought 
at  least  be  given  the  opportunity  to  get  it,  whether  he  gets  it  or  not. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  may  be  compelled  to  say  that  even  though  it 
is  taken  out,  the  duty  did  not  reach  the  farmer,  but  was  seized  by 
the  packers,  as  testified  here;  that  nevertheless  you  would  want  the 
duty  continued  on  the  chance  that  the  farmer  might  get  it  hereafter? 

Mr.  Cowan.  Not  if  I  accept  the  correctness  of  the  premise. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  The  chairman  put  a  question  there  concerning  the 
statement  which  was  made  here  by  Mr.  Jones,  and  another  made  sub- 
sequently by  another  witness,  whose  name  I  have  forgotten^  which 
indicated  that  this  fact,  or  the  result,  would  never  reach  the  farmer, 
and  you  said  that  you  considered  it  a  mere  assertion  in  that  respect. 
He  went  further  then,  making  an  assertion.  He  stated  this,  and  I 
would  like  to  get  your  view  upon  it:  In  the  nature  of  things  the 
value  of  hides  was  a  negligible  quantity  in  the  purchase  of  stock; 
that  stock  was  purchased  solely  with  reference  to  the  demand  for 
beef;  that  it  was  the  beef  quality  that  decided  the  price,  the  selling 
price,  of  the  commodity;  and  for  that  reason  the  hide  was  put  to 
one  side  as  a  mere  incident  to  the  killing,  and  the  farmer  was  able 
to  hold  it  back  or  sell  it,  according  as  he  wished  and  to  promote  his 
own  profit. 

Mr.  Cowan.  Well,  I  think  the  committee  had  better  investigate 
that  rather  than  accept  Mr.  Jones's  statement. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  he  makes  that  definition  between  a  hide,  for 
instance,  and  the  wool  on  the  sheep.  The  wool  on  the  sheep,  he  con- 
tended^ was  taken  off  the  animal,  packed,  and  sold,  and  the  animal 
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remained  alive  to  produce  another  crop  of  wool.  But  you  can  not 
sell  the  hide  separate  from  the  animal^  and  tiiiat  as  the  hide  was 
|)erhaps  the^  least  value  of  the  animal  it  was  a  negligible  quantity 
in  determining  its  price.  That  was  his  position.  What  do  you  aaj 
to  that?  ^      -^ 

Mr.  Cowan.  I  read  that.    I  do  not  agree  to  that  position  at  all. 

Mr.  CocKBAN.  Do  you  mean  to  sa^^  that  an  animal  should  be  scdd 
for  his  hide;  that  that  is  conceivable  in  the  ordinary  course  of  trade? 

Mr.  C!owAN.  Not  of  course  ordinarily;  not  in  enough  cases  to  be 
considered  here. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Do  you  think  it  has  ever  been  the  case  that  an 
oxen  has  been  sold  for  his  hide? 

Mr.  Cowan.  Well,  how  much  do  the  canner  cows  bring?  We 
have  sent  canner  cows  from  Texas  and  sold  them  at  half  a  cent  a 
pound,  when  three- fourths  of  the  value  was  in  the  hide.  The  trouble 
about  Mr.  Jones  was  that  he  knows  about  leather,  but  does  not  know 
anything  about  cattle. 

Mr.  COCKRAN.  Do  you  say  that  part  of  the  cattle  industry  of  Texaa 
is  the  shipping  of  a  oertainbrand  of  cattle  to  be  sold  for  their  hides? 

Mr.  CowAN.  No;  I  did  not  say  anything  of  that  kind:  you  mis- 
understood me.  I  say  that  train  load  after  train  load  of  canner  cows 
are  shipped  from  Texas,  Colorado,  and  Mexico  and  sold  mainly  for 
their  hides,  because  they  only  bring  one-half  cent  on  the  market 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  a  canner  cow? 

Mr.  Cowan.  One  that  is  not  fit  for  beef  at  all  in  the  way  of  the 
cutter;  that  is,  you  could  not  cut  the  beef  on  the  block  because  the 
animal  is  too  poor.  They  are  poor,  are  going  to  die  on  the  ranse  if 
not  shipped,  and  they  ship  them,  thousands  and  tens  of  thousand  of 
them.  I  think  the  President  of  the  United  States  got  into  that  over 
in  Montana  in  a  certain  instance. 

Mr.  Clark.  They  make  braised  beef  out  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Cowan.  You  will  have  to  ask  the  tanner.  He  probably  knows; 
I  do  not 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  is  a  very  important  element  now  to  place  be- 
fore this  committee.  Suppose  when  you  prepare  your  brief  you 
show,  with  some  decree  of  accuracy,  what  proportion  of  cattle  shipped 
from  the  range  could  by  any  stretch  of  reason  be  considered  as  valu- 
able for  their  hides  ? 

Mr.  Cowan.  I  will  endeavor  to  get  that  information  from  the 
commission  firms  at  the  stock  yards.  I  doubt  if  the  information  can 
be  found  anywhere  else.  But  I  wish  to  show  that  I  can  establish  be- 
yond a  possibility  of  doubt,  to  any  fair-minded  man — I  hope  I  would 
not  unoertake  to  establish  it  to  anybody  else,  and  I  take  it  every 
member  of  this  committee  is  a  perfectly  fair-minded  man — ^I  can 
establish  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  that  the  value  of  the  hide  is  just 
as  much  an  integral  part  of  the  value  of  the  steer  as  tallow,  oleo,  oil^ 
and  beef,  horns  and  hoofs,  everything  that  comes  from  that  steer. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Nobody  disputes  that. 

Mr.  Cowan.  If  that  is  not  disputed,  then  Mr.  Jones's  contention 
goes  down. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  is  perfectly  evident;  but  what  Mr.  Jones  said 
t^as — and  this  is  what  I  called  your  attention  to — ^that  while  the  hide 
was  an  element  of  value  and  of  considerable  value  to  the  packer,  that 
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since  the  animal  was  disposed  of  without  reference  to  the  hide  at  all, 
and  solely  with  reference  to  the  beef  value,  and  that  the  demand  was 
for  beef,  and  not  for  hide,  that  the  farmer  was  unable  to  include  a 
hide  among  the  elements  of  value  of  cattle. 

Mr.  Cowan.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  very  acceptance  of  the  argu- 
ment Mr.  Jones  made,  without  a  challenge  at  the  time,  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  there  had  not  been  that  degree  of  investigation  made 
with  respect  to  the  subject 

Mr.  CiJ^RK.  But  it  was  challenged  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Cowan.  I  said  assuming  that  it  was  not 

Mr.  Clark.  But  it  was. 

Mr.  Cowan.  All  right,  then. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  do  Mr.  Calderhead  an  injustice,  for  he  did  not 
overlook  that  element. 

Mr.  Gaines.  You  have  some  trouble  in  understanding  why  60 
pounds'  worth  of  hide  is  of  no  value  to  the  original  raiser  of  the  steer, 
out  that  3  pounds'  worth  of  leather  will  make  50  cents  difference  to 
the  ultimate  purchaser  of  the  shoe,  have  you  not? 

Mr.  Cowan.  I  seem  to  be  possessed  of  a  poor  quality  of  reason ;  I 
can  not  understand  that. 

Mr.  Gaines.  I  am  having  the  same  difficulty  myself;  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it. 

Mr.  Cowan.  I  want  to  read  something  from  a  man  whom  I  think 
knows;  a  man  who  has  a  better  opportunity  to  know  than  Mr.  Jones 
would  have.  What  Mr.  Jones  says  about  leather  we  may  accept,  but 
upon  what  he  says  about  beef  and  hides  we  want  to  first  qualify  the 
witness.  The  contention  that  the  farmer  gets  no  advantage  from 
higher  priced  hides  is  absurd — this  is  from  my  brief — in  view  of  the 
fact,  and  that  the  hides  are  bought  by  the  tanners  from  the  local 
butchers.  That  the  price  of  the  hide  is  an  important  factor  is  90 
well  stated  in  an  article  written  hj  J.  A.  Spoor,  president  of  the  Union 
Stock  Yards,  of  Chicago,  appearing  in  the  Live  Stock  World  of  Janu- 
ary 1,  headed  "  Live  stock  trade  of  1907,"  that  we  copy  as  follows — 
and  I  want  to  direct  this  particularly  for  Mr.  Cockran's  consideration, 
in  view  of  his  questions.    This  is  a  Quotation  from  that  article. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  This  is  from  one  or  the  packers? 

Mr.  Cowan.  No,  sir ;  it  is  Mr.  Spoor,  president  of  the  Union  Stock 
Yards,  and  which  the  packers  have  no  interest  in  whatever,  at  least 
that  is  what  they  tell  me ;  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  It  is  also  understood — claimed  by  them — ^that  they 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  tanning  or  leather  industry? 

Mr.  Cowan.  I  don't  know.  I  did  not  make  any  such  claim ;  I  don't 
know.    I  will  read  this  (reads) : 

No.  1  packer's  heavy  native  steer  hides  made  a  decline  from  16i  to  16 J  cents 
to  January,  to  Hi  cents  to  115  cents  in  December,  1907,  or  more  than  28  per 
eent,  making  a  difference  in  this  item  alone  of  nearly  $4  per  head  In  the  re- 
turns from  medium  to  prime  native  steers,  while  ijacker's  prime  tallow  declined 
from  6i  cents  to  7  cents  in  January  to  5i  to  5}  cents  in  December,  or  over  18 
per  cent,  making  a  further  difference  in  returns  of  about  fl  per  head,  with  the 
decline  still  greater  on  the  poorer  classes  of  hides  and  cheaper  grades  of  tallow, 
and  there  was  a  similar  decrease  of  values  for  all  other  by-producta. 

Now,  if  you  will  take  the  market  reports  of  cattle  of  that  grade, 
you  will  find  a  dedine  of  cattle  during  that  time,  and  why?  Because^ 
as  I  said,  44  per  cent  of  the  cattle  brought  to  the  Chicago  market  were 
bought  by  men  who  took  the  cattle  andthe  hide  away  m>m  there. 
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The  Chairman.  Did  not  beef  in  the  carcass  decline  at  the  same 
time? 

Mr.  Cowan.  I  have  not  seen  a  statement  of  that,  but  I  assume  that 
it  did.  The  butchers  told  me  that  the  beef  which  the  packers  have  in 
their  coolers,  and  which  our  butchers  go  to  buy  in  the  carcass,  declined 
some  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  cattle.  We  have  at  Fort  Worth 
two  packing  houses,  and  we  have  independent  killing  establishments. 
They  all  buy  their  cattle  from  the  same  pen — from  the  same  men — 
sell  the  meat  and  sell  the  hides,  and  to  attempt  to  show  that  the  hide 
value  cuts  no  figure,  to  my  mind  is  to  dispute  an  argument 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  According  to  your  figures,  what  was  the  rise  in 
hides  from  1905. to  1907? 

Mr.  Cowan.  My  recollection  is,  from  this  table  here,  that  in  1907 
there  was  a  big  increase,  and  I  suppose  there  was  the  world  over. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Can  you  tell  what  the  price  of  cattle  was  in  those 
two  years? 

Mr.  Cowan.  I  have  made  no  table  of  that,  because  I  assumed  that 
every  gentleman  who  knows  anything  about  the  cattle  business 
knows  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  tell  what  the  real  price  is  upon 
the  market  from  quotations  in  newspapers.  You  get  the  range  of 
prices.  You  take  two  train  loads  of  steers,  each  weighing  an  average 
of  1,000  pounds,  and  they  sell  side  by  side  with  half  a  cent  differ- 
ence because  of  appearance  and  the  place  where  they  came  from.  A 
private  concern  or  packers  would  buy  with  respect  to  killing  per 
cent  in  that  class  of  cattle — one  man  comes  from  Iowa,  another  from 
Minnesota,  another  from  Texas,  and  these  packers  have  found  out,  as 
I  suppose  all  killers  do,  that  cattle  from  different  places,  under 
different  conditions,  have  a  different  killing  per  cent;  and  so,  while 
I  could  not  tell  the  difference,  and  perhaps  none  of  the  committee 
could,  and  would  be  just  as  apt  to  buy  one  5  cents  under  as  the  other, 
yet  expert  buyers  for  packers  will  make  a  difference,  for  they  learn 
something  of  that  by  experience.  But  it  is  almost  impossible  for  us 
to  take  a  market  report  and  compare  the  price  of  a  thousand-pound 
steer  at  one  time  and  a  thousana-pound  steer  at  another  time,  and 
know  whether  there  was  really  an  mcrease  or  a  decrease  in  the  price 
of  cattle. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Do  you  know,  in  a  general  way,  of  the  value  of 
the  by-products  of  the  steer  and  the  comparative  values  of  the  meat 
in  the  hands  of  the  packer? 

Mr.  Cowan.  I  did  not  try  to  work  that  out.  I  brought  along  with 
me  the  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Corporations  on  the  beef  industry, 
in  which  it  seems  to  have  been  very  carefully  worked  out.  While  that 
document  did  not  admit  that  the  packers  did  not  make  any  more 
profit  than  was  included  in  that  report,  no  one  that  I  know  of  has 
ever  disputed  the  accuracy  of  the  figures  in  that  report;  and  that 
does  set  out  in  detail  just  what  every  part  of  the  animal  amounts  to 
in  dollars  and  cents.  But  I  thought  it  would  not  be  necessary^  to 
copy  much  of  that,  though  I  have  referred  to  some  of  it  in  my  brief. 
But  that  is  a  source  of  information  that  I  think  is  reliable. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  worked  out  the  importing  price  of  hides 
with  the  market  prices  for  a  series  of  years?  Find  out  now  much  of 
the  duty  was  adaed  in  our  market  to  the  price  of  hides,  the  whole 
16  per  cent,  or  5  per  cent,  or  what? 
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Mr.  Cowan.  I  have  not  worked  that  out.  I  have  not  had  access  to 
a  reliable  report  of  the  prices  of  imported  hides." 

The  Chairman.  The  facts  on  that  would  be  interesting. 

Mr.  Cowan.  Undoubtedly ;  and  I  shall  get  them  if  I  can.  I  wish  to 
tey  this :  From  my  investigation  of  it  I  believe,  and  it  is  a  personal 
belief,  that  the  advantage  of  a  home  market,  the  insurance  of  the 
effect  of  the  tariff,  whether  it  shall  always  amount  to  a  difference 
in  the  price  to  the  amount  of  the  tariff,  but  the  effect  of  a  tariff,  how- 
ever, tends  and  probably  does  keep  almost  all  of  our  hides  for  sale  in 
this  country.  It  tends  to  exclude  from  importations  any  excepting 
that  which  is  needed  in  addition  to  that  we  supply.  That  being  so, 
we  sell  our  hides  at  home,  and  in  doing  that  we  save  ourselves  the 
great  length  of  time  that  it  requires  to  ship  to  a  foreign  country. 

The  Chairman.  Did  we  not  export  the  raw  hides  Ijefore  the  duty 
in  quantities? 

Mr.  Cowan.  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  have  some  bearing  on  your  argument? 

Mr.  Cowan.  Now,  I  am  going  to  make  this  statement  in  conclusion : 
If  it  be  true,  as  these  tanners  say,  that  they  would  go  to  the  South 
American  countries  and  to  Mexico  and  wherever  else  they  could  and 
buy  hides  and  get  them  cheaper  and  reduce  the  price  of  shoes  and 
leather,  then  our  hides  have  got  to  be  sold  to  somebody  else.  There 
would  be  established  somewhere  a  world's  market  for  hides,  and  it 
would  upset  the  trade  and  leave  a  matter  of  grave  uncertainty.  It 
would  force  the  farmer  to  seek  the  markets  of  the  world  for  what  he 
makes,  and  upon  the  theory  that  he  must  patronize  the  home  market 
for  what  he  buys.  The  appeals  to  the  farmer  throughout  this  country 
were  very  unfair;  and  only  in  case  of  certain  great  benefits  to  tm 
public,  which  unmistakably  will  flow  to  the  public,  ought  this  com- 
mittee ever  to  disturb  the  tariff  on  hides.  It  is  not  for  me  to  advise 
the  committee  what  it  should  do,  but  we  can  tell  it  what  we  want  it 
to  do.  But  we  do  not  want  them  to  disturb  this  tariff  on  hides  on  any 
such  flimsy,  uncertain,  contradicted,  and  sophistical  arguments  as  have 
been  offered  by  the  tanners  and  shoemakers  of  this  country.  And  I 
ask  the  privilege  of  going  through  this  evidence  and  reviewing  it  ao 
cording  to  what  I  thmk  it  proves,  and  according  to  what  I  can  gather 
of  the  facts,  and  bring  forward  my  proof  at  a  later  date  before  this 
committee. 

The  Chairman.  About  when? 

Mr.  Cowan.  Well,  it  takes  time,  valuable  time,  to  do  that.  I  had 
assumed  that  this  committee  was  not  expected  to  report  a  bill  at  this 
session  of  Congress,  and  the  officers  of  our  stock  association  have  taken 
no  interest  at  all.  They  saw  in  the  papers  that  the  leather  men  and 
the  shoe  men  were  appearing  here 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  think  that  is  rather  remarkable  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  leather  men  have  been  trying  to  get  the  duty  off  of 
hides  for  years,  and  that  it  has  been  published  all  over  the  United 
States.  Reports  have  been  published  during  the  last  ten  months  that 
this  committee  would  take  this  matter  up  this  fall,  and  I  think  it  is 
remarkable  that  vou  are  not  prepared  now. 

Mr.  Cowan.  Mr.  Chairman,  have  you  thought  that  because  a  citizea 
of  the  country,  or  anv  class  of  citizens,  had  not  come  forward  to  con* 
trovert  what  anybody  else  says,  that  there  should  be  judgment  by 
default? 
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The  Chaibman.  I  was  asking  that  with  a  view  of  incorporating  in 
our  print 

Mr.  Cowan.  But  you  said  a  moment  ago  that  you  thought  it 
remarkable  we  were  not  prepared.  It  is  not  remarkable  to  me  at 
all,  because  we  took  a  different  view  of  the  subject.    You  knew  what 

irou  have  just  stated  1 1  did  not  know  it.  You  knew  that  the  shoe  and 
eather  men  were  gomg  to  tr}r  to  take  the  tariff  off  of  hides,  but  I  did 
not  know  that  they  were  coming  before  this  committee. 

The  Chairman.  As  mudi  as  any  other  fact. 

Mr.  Cowan.  I  wish  to  ask  the  chairman  if  there  was  anything 
published  in  the  pap^ers  showing  that  you  were  to  take  up  the  tariff 
on  hides  on  any  particular  date T 

The  Chairman.  It  was  published  day  after  day  that  we  were  tak- 
ing up  the  subject  of  the  general  revision  of  the  tariff. 

Mr.  Cowan.  The  subiect  of  leather  was  mentioned  in  a  publication 
that  came  to  me,  I  think,  but  not  hides. 

The  Chairman.  There  were  published  4,000  or  5,000  items,  giving 
the  tariff^  on  them,  and  it  was  mentioned  that  they  were  to  be  subject 
to  investigation.  It  was  stated  that  the  whole  subject  would  be  sub- 
ject to  investigation ;  and  in  addition  to  that,  it  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  the  shoe  men  have  been  endeavoring  to  get  the  duty  off  of  hide^ 
ever  since  it  wasput  on. 

Mr.  Cowan.  Tnat,  of  course,  was  known;  but  I  do  not  think  we 
ought  to  be  subjected  to  criticism. 

The  Chairman.  Still,  I  think  it  is  remarkable  that  you  are  not 
prepared. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  will  state  that  I  think  there  was  published  in  the 
Fort  Worth  Record  the  call  of  the  chairman  of  this  committee  for 
parties  to  appear  before  the  committee  on  different  days,  giving  head- 
mgs  of  the  subjects.  That  was  widely  published,  although  an  item 
of  that  kind  is  liable  to  be  overlooked,  ox  course. 

Mr.  Cowan.  Did  it  say  hides? 

Mr.  Randell.  I  happened  to  see  it  myself 

The  Chairman.  It  was  published  the  next  day  after  election  in  all 
of  the  newspapers  of  the  United  States  through  the  press  associa- 
tions. 

Mr.  Cowan.  I  looked  to  see  if  anything  was  said  about  hides  in  it 
If  so,  I  humbly  admit  my  error;  otherwise,  I  would  not  want  to  be 
criticised  as  being  negligent  in  preparing  this  case. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  There  was  nothing  said  about  hides,  but  the  schedule 
which  puts  the  duty  on  hides  was  published. 

Mr.  Cowan.  There  are  a  very  few  cases  where  the  items  appear  in 
the  headings  of  the  tariff  law,  and  it  happened  that  the  hides  ap- 
peared in  the  schedules  of  leather. 

Mr.  Gaines.  You  want  to  file  a  brief,  and  we  all  want  you  to  do  it; 
and  the  chairman's  suggestion,  I  think,  is  that  you  get  it  filed  as  soon 
as  possible. 

Mr.  Cowan.  But  it  takes  a  good  deal  of  time,  and  the  chairman 
stated  that  I  ought  to  have  had  it  prepared  before. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  have  a  chance  to  offer  your  brief. 

Mr.  Cowan.  I  am  satisfied  of  that,  but  if  you  gentlemen  make 
statements  of  that  kind  to  a  witness  the  newspaper  men  get  it,  it  goes 
home,  and  they  said,  "Why  did  you  not  reply  to  that? "    I  am  not 
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talking  back  out  of  any  feeling  or  sense  of  criticism  of  the  committee 
or  yourself,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  if  I  did  not  say  something  back,  when 
I  go  home  they  will  say,  "  Why  didn't  you  reply  to  that  old  fellow?  " 

Mr.  Griggs.  But  let  me  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  neither  leather 
nor  hides  are  mentioned  on  this  card  designating  the  hearing. 

The  Chairman.  The  schedules  mention  the  subjects  to  which  they 
apply. 

Mr.  Randell.  But  the  ordinary  reader  would  not  understand  that 
hides  or  leather  or  shoes  might  come  up. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  this  fact  remains,  Mr.  Randell,  that  the  chairman 
is  entirely  correct.  I  do  not  care  anything  about  that  card  one  way 
or  the  other,  but 

Mr.  Cowan.  I  want  to  excuse  myself,  if  you  please. 

Mr.  Clark.  All  right. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Cowan  has  a  copy  of  the  tariflF  act,  and  seems 
to  have  all  the  literature  published  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  I  was  going  to  suggest  was  this,  that  the  chair- 
man's statement  is  absolutely  correct,  that  this  thing  has  been  a^- 
tated,  this  hide  question,  around  here  in  one  way  or  another  and  m 
the  newspapers  practically  ever  since  the  Dingley  bill  was  passed, 
and  it  has  been  thrashed  out  in  the  debate  in  Congress^  in  the  lower 
house,  for  the  last  four  years ;  and  the  identical  proposition  that  those 
New  England  shoe  men  were  driven  to  at  last  was  made  four  years 
ago  next  January  on  the  floor  of  the  House  when  one  man  was  in- 
formed very  abruptly  that  he  could  not  get  free  hides  unless  he  got 
free  boots,  shoes,  harness,  and  so  forth. 

The  Chairman.  Which  House  do  you  refer  to  when  you  say  "  the 
Lower  House? " 

Mr.  Clark.  I  do  not  like  that  term  myself,  and  I  will  withdraw 
that  "  Lower  House,"  and  substitute  the  remark  "  the  most  numerous 
branch  of  our  National  Legislature." 

Mr.  BouTELL.  You  might  call  it  the  deliberative  branch. 

Mr.  Cowan.  The  more  popular  branch. 

Mr.  Gaines.  That  is  it. 

Mr.  Cowan.  I  wish  to  read  in  the  record,  or  have  the  stenographer 
copy  in  the  record,  the  schedule  giving  the  days  on  which  the  differ- 
ent subjects  were  to  be  taken  up,  to  show  why  the  western  stockmen 
have  not  made  any  preparation  to  come  here. 

The  Chairman.  That  has  been  published  time  and  time  again,  and 
I  do  not  think  we  will  publish  it  again  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Cowan.  Well,  I  would  like  to  have  it  there;  it  is  very  short. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  objection  excepting  that  it  takes  up 
space. 

Mr.  Cowan.  It  will  not  take  up  much. 

(Following  is  the  schedule  referred  to:) 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  will  hold  hearings  on  tariff 
revision  at  Washington,  D.  C,  commencing  on  the  following  dates : 

Tuesday,  November  10,  1908,  on  Schedule  A — Chemicals,  oils,  and 
paints. 

Thursday,  November  12,  1908,  on  Schedule  H— Spirits,  wines,  and 
other  beverages. 

Friday,  November  13,  1908,  on  Schedule  F — ^Tobacco,  and  manu- 
factures of. 
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Monday,  November  16, 1908,  on  Schedule  E — Sugar,  molasses,  and 
manufactures  of. 

Wednesday,  November  18,  1908,  on  Schedule  G — ^Agricultural 
products  and  provisions. 

Friday,  November  20,  1908,  on  Schedule  D — Wood,  and  manu- 
factures of. 

Saturday,  November  21,  1908,  on  Schedule  M — Pulp,  papers,  and 
books. 

Monday,  November  23,  1908,  on  Schedule  B — Earths,  earthenware, 
and  glassware. 

Wednesday,  November  25, 1908,  on  Schedule  C — ^Metals,  and  manu- 
factures of. 

Saturday,  November  28,  1908,  on  Schedule  N — Sundries. 

Monday,  November  30,  1908,  on  Schedule  J — Flax,  hemp,  and 
jute,  and  manufactures  of. 

Tuesday,  December  1, 1908,  on  Schedule  I — Cotton  manufacturecr; 
and  on  Schedule  It — Silks  and  silk  goods. 

Wednesday,  December  2,  1908,  on  Schedule  K — ^Wool,  and  manu- 
factures of. 

Friday,  December  4,  1908,  on  sections  3-34,  and  miscellaneous 
matters. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  attempted  to  answer  in  the  brief,  many  of 
the  questions  that  have  been  asked.  If  I  attempted  to  answer  others 
at  this  time  I  would  take  up  too  much  time.  1  do  not  wish,  at  this 
time,  to  attempt  to  ar^ie  out  the  various  questions  which  you  will 
find  presented  in  this  orief ;  and  if  this  committee  expects  to  hold 
.sessions  from  now  on  until  the  holiday  adjournment,  I  will  undertake 
to  prepare  the  answer  and  forward  it  here  for  filing  before  the  com- 
mittee closes  its  hearings.  If  it  holds  hearings,  and  as  I  have  seen 
it  stated  in  the  papers,  this  committee  will  ask  the  House  to  pass  a 
resolution  to  continue  the  hearings 

The  Chairman.  What  date  did  you  set? 

Mr.  Cowan.  I  was  speaking  of  the  holiday  adjournment,  and  that 
generally  takes  place  aoout  the  19th  or  20th.  I  will  attempt  to  gel 
it  before  the  conunittee  before  that.  ^ 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  this  committee  will  have  a  holiday 
adioumment. 

Mr.  Cowan.  The  Texas  members  will  take  a  holiday  adjournment; 
I  don't  know  about  the  other  gentlemen.  But  we  will  file  arguments 
in  specific  reply  to  particular  things  which  Mr.  Cockran,  Mr, 
Clark,  the  Chairman,  Mr.  Boutell,  and  others  have  called  to  our 
attention;  and  such  others  as  we  think  necessary,  in  typewritten 
form.  That  I  will  send  from  Fort  Worth  because  I  will  have  to  go 
back  home,  but  I  will  undertake  to  get  it  here  by  the  16th  or  17th. 

Mr.  Boutell.  I  would  like  to  ask  one  or  two  questions  which  I 
made  a  memorandum  of.    Your  home  is  in  Fort  worth,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Cowan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Boutell.  And  they  have  some  considerable  packing  industry 
in  that  city  ? 

Mr.  Cowan.  Yes,  sir;  Armour  and  Swift  each  have  a  modern  pack- 
ing house,  and  there  is  a  very  large  business  going  on  there. 

Mr.  Boutell.  I  understood  from  your  statement  that  about 
13,000,000  of  large  cattle  were  slaughtered  a  year. 
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Mr.  Cowan.  I  take  that  from  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.  It 
was  given  to  me  yesterday,  and  is  printed  in  this  brief. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Assuming  that  figure  is  correct,  then  the  proportion 
of  this  slaughter  by  the  larfi«  packers  was  5,000,000? 

Mr.  Cowan.  I  have  stated  it  at  that. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  And  there  were  8,000,000  killed  by  the  smaller  pack- 
ers or  the  local  butchers  throughout  the  country? 

Mr.  Cowan.  That  is  what  the  department  reports. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Yes.  Now,  the  chairman  stated  it  as  a  fact,  which  is 
assumed  to  be  correct,  that  where  the  raisers  of  cattle  sold  them  for 
beef  they  were  compelled  to  sell  them  at  one  time — ^when  they  were 
ready.  If  that  is  a  fact  and  applies  to  the  raisers  of  the  5,000,000 
cattle  who  sell  to  the  larger  packers,  it  would  applv  with  equal  force, 
would  it  not,  to  those  who  raise  the  other  8,000,000? 

Mr.  Cowan.  Yes;  it  is  like  selling  a  watermelon;  you  have  to  sell 
it  when  it  is  ripe. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  So  that  if  the  larger  packers  do  anything  with  ref- 
erence to  dictating  the  price  to  the  farmer  they  do  that  to  the  raisers 
of  5,000,000  cattle  out  of  the  13,000,000,  and  if  anybody  dictates  the 
price  to  the  farmer  for  the  other  8,000,000  cattle  it  is  dictated  by  the 
smaller  packers  or  the  local  butchers,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Cowan.  That  would  seem  to  follow. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Then  if  the  lar^  packers  have  anything  to  do  with 
regulating  the  price  of  hides  by  holding  them  back  or  by  dictating  it, 
that  would  apply,  would  it  not,  to  the  6,000,000  hides  which  uiey 
held? 

Mr.  Cowan.  If  they  could  raise  the  price  of  the  hides,  the  oth^ 
fellow  would  get  the  price,  too. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Exactly ;  and  the  men  who  held  the  8,000,000  hides 
could  hold  theirs  back  in  the  same  way,  could  they  not? 

Mr.  Cowan.  As  far  as  I  can  see.  1  know  they  do  hold  hides,  and 
the  bankers  will  tell  you  so.  The  bankers  all  over  this  country  are 
in  the  habit  of  advancing  money  for  stored  hides.  You  will  find 
that  going  on  in  every  large  city  all  over  the  country.  Everybody 
stores  hides  and  holds  them. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  And  if  the  men  with  the  large  number  of  hides, 
making  up,  in  the  aggregate,  5,000,000,  to-day  do  that,  those  who  hold 
8,000,000  hides,  in  the  aggregate,  can  do  the  same,  can  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Cowan.  They  can  if  they  have  the  money.  It  is  just  like  try- 
ing to  hold  cotton.  The  farmers  are  holding  cotton  now,  but  they 
can  not  hold  it  forever ;  and  that  is  the  case,  I  assume,  with  the  men 
in  the  hide  business  to  a  greater  or  less  degree. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  In  a  very  interesting  article  written  some  years  ago 
by  an  English  traveler  after  his  visit  to  the  Fort  Worth,  Kansas  City, 
Omaha,  and  Chicago  stockyards,  lie  said  that  nothing  had  done  so 
much  to  increase  the  value  of  cattle  to  the  raiser  in  the  United  States 
as  the  establishment  of  these  large  centers  for  slaughtering,  and  then 
he  used  this  remarkably  picturesque  description :  That  from  his  ob- 
servation of  the  killing  and  packing  and  selling,  if  you  would  drive 
a  steer  onto  a  fair  linen  cloth,  after  it  had  been  slaughtered  and  the 
material  in  the  steer  disposed  of,  there  would  not  be  enough  left  that 
was  not  used  for  utilitarian  purposes  to  make  a  spot  on  that  linen.  If 
that  very  picturesque  description  is  anywhere  near  true,  it  is  cer- 
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tainly  very  uncandid,  is  it  not,  to  say  that  nothing  but  the  beef  in 
that  steer  gives  it  a  value  to  the  raiser  of  the  steer? 

Mr.  Cowan.  That  would  seem  to  follow,  even  without  accepting  the 
Englishman's  premises.  The  linen-cloth  business  gets  beyond  me  a 
little. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  I  say  if  anything  like  that  is  true,  is  it  not  at  least 
uncandid  for  anyone  to  argue  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  steer  that 
gives  it  value  to  the  owner  except  the  beef? 

Mr.  Cowan.  It  would  be  uncandid.  Those  arguments  are  offered 
by  men  who  manifestly  do  not  know  a  thing  about  the  subject.  They 
know  about  leather,  but  do  not  know  anything  more  about  beef — ^well, 
they  do  not  know  anything  about  it. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  With  what  seemed  to  me  lawyerlike  acumen  and 
judicial  candor  you  have  refrained  in  your  entire  argument  from  re- 
ferring to  what  IS  designated  in  the  press  as  the  "  beet  trust."  Do  you 
know  of  any  such  corporation  or  organization? 

Mr.  Cowan.  Oh,  or  course  we  all  know  that  commonly  the  big 
packers — Armour,  Swift,  and  Morris,  and  the  concerns  which  they 
own  under  various  names — are  called  the  beef  trust.  Everybody 
knows  that  And  the  beef  trust  is  like  every  other  trust — ^the  beef 
trust  is  a  trust  when  it  can  be  a  trust,  and  it  is  not  a  trust  when  it 
can  not  be  a  trust.  Now,  that  is  the  whole  cheese.  If  there  is  a  short 
supply  of  cattle  in  the  market,  the  beef  trust  has  got  to  buy  cattle  to 
supply  its  trade,  and  it  pays  for  them  what  it  can  get  them  for.  If 
there  is  too  big  a  supply,  it  is  "  We  have  got  plenty,"  and  the  seller 
can  not  sell,  and  the  cattle  will  go  down,  and  the  price  of  cattle  will 
fluctuate  every  hour  in  the  day  and  every  day  in  thtf  week;  it  will 
fluctuate  a  large  per  cent  up  and  down  every  week  and  every  month, 
largely  dependent  upon  the  amount  that  comes  on  the  market. 

Mr.  BotJTELL.  But,  as  a  resident  of  Fort  Worth  and  as  a  lawjrer, 
and  engaged  in  the  cattle  business,  do  you  know  of  any  organization 
or  combination  that  can  be  called  a  beef  trust? 

Mr.  Cowan.  I  do  not;  but  most  of  our  people  believe  that  there  is  a 
combination  between  the  packers  to  fix  the  price  of  beef.  Now,  of 
course,  whatever  sort  of  combination  they  need,  just  like  the  tanners, 
they  have  got ;  but  combination  or  no  comoination,  you  can  not  control 
the  market.  If  there  is  not  a  big  enough  supply,  or  if  there  is  an 
oyersupply,  the  market  controls  itself.  You  do  not  need  a  com- 
bination.   It  goes  up  or  down  anyway. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  What  this  committee  wants  is  the  fact,  the  accurate 
fact.    There  was  a  broker  in  here  complaining  about  the  price  of 

flue.  He  was  a  commission  man  in  glue,  and  he  said  that  the  packers 
ad  destroyed  his  business.  I  had  a  letter  this  morning  to  insert  in 
the  files  here,  from  the  president  of  the  Diamond  Glue  Company,  of 
Chicago,  who  says  he  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  packers,  and  that  he 
manuiactures  more  glue  than  any  packer.  And  so  we  have  had  the 
man  who  was  engaged  in  pulling  wool  off  sheep  hides  tell  us  that  the 
beef  trust  had  assumed  all  the  wool-pulling  business  and  regulated  the 
price  of  pulled  wool;  and  then  it  subsequentlv  developea  from  the 
testimony  that  fleece  wool  regulated  the  price  of  pulled  wool,  and  that 
they  went  up  and  down  together,  and  that  the  beef  trust  had  nothing 
to  do  with  it.    Now,  we  come  back  to  the  testimony  about  hides,  and 
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the  question  whether  you  know  of  any  actual  combination  which  is 
known  as  the  beef  trust.    Do  you  know  of  any  such  combination  ? 

Mr.  CowAN.  I  do  not.  Of  course,  I  know  that  the  cattlemen  have 
contended  that  there  is.  It  has  been  the  general  opinion  among  stock- 
men, and  I  dare  say  the  general  opinion  in  the  country,  that  there 
was  a  combination  of  packers,  whicn  we  have  all  denommated  a  beef 
trust.  I  do  not  think  that  it  has  anything  whatever  to  do  with  this 
case,  because  the  question  as  to  whether  uiey  dominate  the  price  of 
beef  is  an  entirely  diflferent  proposition  from  the  question  as  to 
whether  they  dominate  the  price  of  hides,  and  the  man  who  makes 
the  argument  that  because  it  is  a  trust  in  beef,  assuming  for  the  sake 
of  the  argument  that  it  is,  that  therefore  it  is  a  trust  on  hides,  is  like 
your  wool-pulling  man ;  he  is  trying  to  pull  the  wool  over  your  eyes. 
There  is  nothing  to  it,  because  the  hide  proposition  is  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent thing. 

Just  a  moment  on  that  point.  To  take  care  of  beef  is  a  very  dif- 
ferent thing  from  taking  care  of  the  products  of  pork.  There  are  a 
thousand  places  in  the  United  States  where  hogs  are  killed,  and 

Erobably  better  bacon  and  hams  are  put  up,  or  as  good  bacon  and 
ams  are  put  up,  as  the  packers  put  up,  but  to  undertake  to  take  care 
of  the  beef  of  the  country,  in  the  first  place,  involves  a  vwy  large  in- 
vestment for  plant.  You  have  got  to  kill  in  large  quantities,  and  you 
have  got  to  kill  where  you  have  a  constant  supply  in  the  market. 
You  must  have  an  outlet,  so  that  as  the  cattle  flow  In  the  beef  flows 
out  to  the  consumer.  You  must  be  certain  you  can  dispose  of  the 
product,  and  that  calls  for  refrigerator  cars  and  certainty  of  transpor- 
tation, large  storage  houses,  agencies  scattered  all  over  the  world. 
The  ordinary  man  can  not  go  into  the  beef -killing  business  at  all. 
_  The  packer  has  got  that  class  of  men  sewed  up,  except  the  man  who 
can  kill  for  local  consumption  in  large  towns.  It  is  impossible  to 
start  a  packing  business  without  at  the  same  time  starting  the  means 
of  disposing  of  your  product.  But  that  has  nothing  in  the  world  to 
do  with  hides,  because  they  are  packed  down  in  cellars,  and  salted 
down,  and  anybody  can  do  it;  and  I  hope  that  the  committee  will 
draw  that  distinction. 

Mr.'  BouTELL.  It  does  not  take  any  large  plant  to  keep  the  hides. 
You  and  I  can  go  out  and  kill  our  cattle  and  salt  the  hides  down  and 
keep  them  for  sale  at  any  time.  The  man  with  one  hide  can  keep  it 
as  well  as  the  man  with  a  hundred  thousand  hides  can  keep  themf 

Mr.  CowAN.  Yes;  but  the  reason  that  the  packers  can  handle  the 
hides  so  much  better  is  that  the  packer's  skinner  does  not  cut  the  hide. 
You  go  into  a  packing  establishment  and  they  can  locate  a  man  who 
cut  a  hide  at  any  spot.  If  he  cut  it  on  the  leg,  or  on  the  rump,  or  on 
the  side  or  the  shoulder,  they  will  know  the  man  who  did  it,  and 
as  a  result  they  cut  no  hides,  and  their  hides  are  taken  off  and  taken 
care  of  in  the  best  possible  way,  and  they  are  worth  more  money  than 
hides  that  are  not  so  taken  care  of.  But  the  subject  of  handling  hides 
is  just  as  separate  from  the  matter  of  handling  beef  as  the  subject  of 
handling  sand  rock  is  from  handling  mortar.  They  are  two  en- 
tirely different  propositions. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Does  not  the  meat-inspection  law  tend  largely 
toward  concentrating  the  business  of  slaughtering  and  packing  into 
the  hands  of  the  great  city  packers? 
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Mr.  Cowan.  Not  at  all ;  just  the  contrary.  The  total  slaughter  of 
the  big  packers  has  declined  since  the  meat-inspection  law  went  into 
effect.  When  the  law  went  into  effect,  it  gave  everybody  the  same 
rate  on  the  railroads,  and  it  did  not  permit  any  discrimination  in 
rates  and  when  anybody  could  ship  his  cattle  on  the  same  rate  that 
anybody  else  coula  ship  on,  and  presumably  had  the  same  rate  on 
beef,  could  set  his  cars  and  handle  his  business,  the  business  of  ship- 
ping from  these  markets  or  killing  places  all  over  the  United  States 
very  largely  increased,  so  that,  as  1  have  shown  in  my  brief,  they  sell 
60  per  cent  of  the  total  cattle  to  buyers  in  two  or  three  hundred  places 
all  over  the  East ;  and  so  that  the  cattlemen  have  had  a  price  for  the 
most  part  that  has  been  fairly  satisfactory  now  for  two  or  three 
years,  and  sometimes  very  high. 

Mr.  Clark.  Whether  it  is  a  trust  or  not,  the  big  four  do  fix  the 
price  of  beef  and  cattle,  do  they  not  ? 

Mr.  CowAN.  I  think  so.  I  do  not  mean  that  they  meet  and  a^ree 
about  it,  but  what  their  buyers  bid  for  the  cattle  fixes  the  price  right 
at  St.  Louis. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  they  do  not  meet  and  agree  about  it,  it  is  a  very 
strange  accident  that  they  always  go  into  the  cattle  pens  and  offer 
the  same  prices,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  CowAN.  Well,  I  would  not  want  to  try  to  argue  that  out  It 
irould  seem  so.    But  when  I  see  the  autobuyers  do  the  same  thing 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  What  kind  of  buyers? 

Mr.  Cow  AN.  The  autobuyers.  The  commission  houses  at  the  big 
markets  all  have  autobuyers.  They  have  buyers  as  well  as  the  sales- 
men, and  they  will  receive  an  order  from  Philadelphia  or  Pittsburg 
or  any  one  of  a  number  of  places  over  the  country  for  so  many  or 
this  or  that  kind  of  cattle,  and  those  buyers  go  in  just  like  the  other 
fellows. 

Mr.  Clark.  Then  they  have  a  combination,  too? 

Mr.  Cowan.  I  do  not  know.    They  say  they  have  not. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  as  plain  as  the  nose  on  your  face. 

Mr.  Cowan.  I  do  not  want  to  be  a  witness  on  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  asked  you  that  question  to  lead  up  to  another. 

Mr.  Cowan.  I  simply  do  not  know  whether  they  have  it  or  not. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  say,  and  you  state  truly,  that  the  prices  of  beef 
cattle  and  hogs  bob  up  and  down  from  day  to  day  ? 

Mr.  Cowan.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  reason  that  they  bob  up  and  down  is  that  people 
-would  quit  sending  cattle  there  if  they  kept  the  price  down  to  the 
minimum  price? 

Mr.  Cowan.  That  does  not  appear  to  be  the  case,  if  you  take  the 
minimum  receipts  at  the  stock  yards. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  I  want  to  ask  you  about  this  celebrated  English- 
man that  Brother  Boutell  quoted,  who  wrote  a  gorgeous  account  of 
this  business.  There  was  another  man  that  went  out  there  and  made 
an  examination,  and  his  name  was  James  Rudolph  Garfield,  before 
he  ffot  to  be  secretary  of  anything — I  have  forgotten  what  it  was. 

The  Chairman.  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  Clark.  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  He  came  back  here  and 
reported  that  the  packers  only  made  98  cents  a  head  on  the  beef 
slaughtered.    Do  you  believe  that? 
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Mr.  Cowan.  No,  sir;  I  do  not;  but  I  have  investigated  that,  if 
Tou  will  permit  me  to  say  so.  The  cattle  men  did  not  believe  that 
he  had  arrived  at  a  correct  conclusion  as  to  the  price. 

Mr.  CiiABK.  Why,  no. 

Mr.  Cowan.  We  took  that  report  and  examined  into  it — ^I  did, 
personally — ^with  a  neat  deal  of  care,  it  taking  me  a  lonff  time  to  do 
it  I  came  out  witn  the  conclusion,  and  so  stated  to  Mr.  Grarfield 
himself,  that  he  had  made  a  mistake  in  his  conclusion,  because  of 
the  factors  used  in  attempting  to  make  the  calculation.  I  discu»ed 
it  with  him  and  with  his  statistician  very  carefully,  disagrmng 
with  them,  as  they  knew,  and  we  went  over  it  in  minute  detail.  I 
found  that  so  far  as  his  facts  were  concerned  we  had  no  objection  to 
them.  He  stated  how  much  beef  sold  at  in  New  York  at  a  certain 
time,  how  much  it  sold  at  in  another  city  at  a  certain  time,  and  an- 
other one  at  a  certain  time,  and  averages  that  were  obtained  by  the 
packers  for  a  certain  time,  for  the  oeef  sold.  Then  he  took  the 
average  of  the  cattle,  as  near  as  he  could  get  it. 

The  difficulty  lay  in  the  fact  that  it  was  impossible  to  get  an  aver- 
age value  of  the  cattle  on  any  market  which  went  into  the  beef  which 
he  got  the  price  of.  You  see,  unless  you  traced  up  the  particular 
bunch  of  cattle  it  would  be  impossible  to  do  it ;  and  I  told  him  and 
his  statistician  then  that  the  only  way  they  could  ever  get  at  it  accu- 
rately— and  I  so  stated  to  President  Roosevelt — ^wouTd  be  to  take 
particular  classes  of  cattle  and  follow  those  cattle  from  the  pens, 
from  the  scales  where  they  were  sold  and  weighed,  and  you  would 
know  just  what  they  brought,  to  the  killing  room,  to  the  storage 
room,  and  follow  that  beef  to  the  block,  and  then  you  would  know 
just  the  difference  between  what  that  beef  sold  for  and  what  that 
steer  sold  for.  But  to  agglomerate  a  portion  of  the  cattle  for  an 
average  price  on  the  market  and  then  take  some  beef  that  was  sold 
which  they  report  to  be  of  the  same  quality  of  beef,  but  do  not  pre- 
tend to  be  the  same  animal,  you  can  readily  see  that  your  two  factors 
are  so  variant  that  a  mistake  can  be  made.  I  think  Mr.  Garfield  and 
his  statistician  intended  to  make  a  perfectly  honest  report. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  do  not  doubt  that  for  a  minute. 

Mr.  Cowan.  But  I  believe  that  he  came  to  the  wrong  conclusion 
by  applying  small  factors  to  large  transactions;  and  multiplication 
with  a  very  slight  difference,  as  you  can  readily  see,  would  make  an 
enormous  difference  in  the  result. 

Mr.  Clark.  He  was  really  roped  in,  because  those  packers  had  the 
facts,  and  they  could  give  such  facts  as  they  wanted  to  give  and  put 
their  own  construction  on  them;  is  not  that  a  fair  conclusion? 

Mr.  Cowan.  I  hardly  think  that.  I  am  going  to  tell  you  just  my 
opinion  about  it,  without  regard  to  whom  it  hurts  or  helps,  and  with- 
out regard  to  any  criticism  that  may  be  made.  I  never  quailed  at 
criticism  one  way  or  the  other.  When  they  said  the  cattlemen  stood 
in  with  the  packers  I  said,  "  You  can  say  it  if  you  want  to.  We  do 
not  want  the  packers  to  have  it,  and  we  do  not  want  to  have  it  our- 
selves." And  the  law  was  passed  that  way,  and  it  has  worked  very 
satisfactorily.  I  believe  you  can  find  out  from  the  books  of  the  paclcer 
that  he  does  not  generally  make  anything  like  the  amount  on  the  beef 
itself  that  we  generally  suppose  he  makes;  but  you  must  take  into  con- 
sideration that  he  has  the  advantage  of  manufacturing  a  great  many 


things  which  the  ordinary  killer  can  not  use.  To  that  extent^  ot 
course,  he  is  entitled  to  that  profit 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes;  certainly  he  is. 

Mr.  CSowAN.  To  the  profit  on  the  by-products. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  if  he  sold  his  beef  at  actual  cost,  the  by-products 
would  make  him  a  handsome  profit? 

Mr.  Cowan.  Yes;  and  you  can  go  and  buy  the  beef  hanging  in  the 
cooler  at  very  little  more  than  the  steer  sold  for,  yeiy  often. 

Mr.  Clark.  All  that  the  packer  has  done  is  to  take  the  idea  illus- 
trated by  Lord  Bacon,  and  in  demonstrating  which  he  lost  his  life. 

Mr.  Cowan.  I  do  not  know  whether  Lord  Bacon  was  ever  in  the 
packing^  business. 

Mr.  Clark.  Lord  Bacon  ori^nated  the  idea  of  refrigerating  beef, 
and  he  died  in  demonstrating  his  experiment. 

Mr.  Cowan.  I  am  glad  to  hear  of  that  historical  experiment. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  the  truth. 

Mr.  Cowan.  There  are  some  who  think  that  he  wrote  Shakespeare, 
you  know. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  think  he  did,  if  you  want  to  know  my  opinion  about 
it  At  least,  Shakespeare  never  wrote  it.  Now,  you  say  that  these 
backers  take  5,000,000  hides  off,  and  that  leaves  8,000,000  that  some- 
body else  takes  off.  Two  or  three  of  these  shoe  men  testified,  and  I 
think  they  testified  correctly,  that  in  addition  to  the  5,000,000  hides 
that  they  take  off  themselves  they  have  their  agents  roaming  around 
over  the  country  who  buy  up  these  hides  from  tne  local  butchers,  and 
in  that  way  they  control  probably  three-fourths  of  the  hides  of  the 
United  States.    Do  you  know  anythinff  about  that? 

Mr.  Cowan.  Not  a  thing.  It  would  be  well  to  investigate  that 
before  acceptin^r  it 

Mr.  Clark.  I  happen  to  know  that  some  agents  do  go  around  and 
buy  them  up. 

Mr.  Cowan.  I  simply  do  not  know  about  it 

Mr.  Clark.  You  do  not  know  ? 

Mr.  Cowan.  I  do  not,  absolutely;  and  I  have  never  heard  of  a 

Kcker  having  an  agent  in  Texas  to  buy  a  hide  in  my  life.  I  have 
Bn  there  thirty  years.  I  have  been  on  the  range  a  great  deal  and 
have  been  with  the  cattlemen,  and  have  never  heard  of  it  They  may 
buy  two-thirds  of  them. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  know  that  the  agents  of  somebody  go  around  and 
buy  up  from  these  local  butchers,  do  you  not,  or  packers? 

Mr.  Cowan.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that 

Mr.  Clark.  I  do,  if  you  do  not. 

Mr.  Cowan.  Then  you  are  the  best  witness  on  the  question. 

Mr.  Clark.  Another  thing;  you  talk  about  these  canner  cows. 
Nobody  in  the  world  ever  started  in  to  raise  a  cow  for  its  hide,  did  hef 

Mr.  Cowan.  Of  course  not,  in  recent  times. 

Mr.  Clark.  These  canner  cows  you  are  talking  about  being  raised, 
that  was  a  performance  that  took  place  fifteen  or  twenty  years  agCL 
before  the  people  out  west  and  in  Texas  had  graded  their  cattle  up! 

Mr.  Cowan.  Noj  a  canner  is  just  as  likely  to  be  a  Hereford  cow 
as  not.  A  canner  is  any  kind  of  an  old  cow  that  is  not  going  to  get 
fat;  you  can  see  she  is  not  going  to  get  fat,  and  will  not  he  any  good, 
and  it  taay  be  a  Hereford  bred  out  of  one  of  your  Missouri  bulls 
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that  we  buy  in  such  numbers.  Any  of  these  men  here  will  tell  you 
that.  It  may  be  that  a  man  has  a  range  that  on  account  of  the 
drought  has  gotten  overstocked. 

Mr.  Clabk.  That  is  what  I  was  going  to  ask  you. 

Mr.  ClowAN.  This  was  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  does  not  happen  so  often  as  it  used  to,  before  you 
graded  vour  cattle  up,  does  it  1 

Mr.  CowAN.  I  do  not  think  it  does.  It  does  not,  under  my  view; 
but  here  is  the  report  on  the  number  of  canners  sold  on  each  market 
They  have  got  it  accurately,  and  you  can  get  it  accuratelv  from  that 
I  would  not  want  to  guess  about  it.  I  would  suppose  there  are  not 
that  many,  but  there  are  likely  to  be  four  times  as  many  next  year. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  that  is  an  accident  of  the  drought? 

Mr.  Cowan.  Yes;  an  accident  of  the  drought;  and  an  accident  of 
the  same  sort  or  degree  is  in  the  animal,  so  that  it  will  not  get  fat 
You  see  some  men  that  will  not  get  fat. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  it  is  a  result  of  the  accident  that  comes  from  the 
drought? 

Mr.  Cowan.  In  my  country  it  is. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  truth  is,  that  as  soon  as  you  began  trading  vour 
cattle  up  with  Missouri  bulls  and  from  other  sources  me  people  of 
Texas  began  to  take  more  care  of  their  cattle,  did  they  not,  than  be- 
fore? 

Mr.  Cowan.  Undoubtedly.  The  expense  of  producing  cattle  has 
enormously  increased. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  grows  ou£  of  the  fact  that  the  small  farmer  has 
taken  up  the  range? 

Mr.  Cowan.  To  an  extent. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  cattle  never  will  be  as  cheap  again  as  they  have 
been  in  the  past,  tariflf  or  no  tariff? 

Mr.  CowAN.  No,  sir ;  it  is  perfectly  impossible.  The  fanners  have 
gone  to  growing  potatoes  and  wheat  and  corn. 

Mr.  Clark.  Potatoes  and  wheat  and  com  will  never  be  as  cheap 
again  either,  because  there  are  so  many  people  now  living  in  the 
cities? 

Mr.  Cowan.  I  guess  that  is  a  good  ar^ment;  and  the  people  in 
the  cities  have  the  money  to  buy  those  things. 

Mr.  Cockran.  You  told  Mr.  Clark  that  the  representatives  of 
these  four  great  packing  houses — at  least  I  understood  you  to  say 
so — appeared  in  the  stock  yards  at  these  great  cities,  and  always 
offered  the  same  price  for  the  cattle? 

Mr.  Cowan.  No  ;  I  did  not  say  so. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  was  mistaken  about  that? 

Mr.  Cowan.  You  were  mistaken. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Do  they  bid  against  each  other? 

Mr.  Cowan.  That  is  what  everybody  tells  me,  I  have  talked  to 
600  commission  men  about  it.  I  have  talked  to  a  great  many  cattle- 
men about  it,  too.  They  bid  against  each  other  when  there  are  not 
so  many  cattle  there,  and  when  there  are  plenty  of  cattle  they  do  not 

Mr.  Cockran.  That  is  it  When  the  supply  of  cattle  is  abundant 
they  do  not  bid  against  each  other,  but  bid  tne  same  price? 

Mr.  Cowan.  They  bid  very  close  to  it 

Mr.  Cockran.  mien  there  is  a  scarcity  of  cattle  they  go  into  d&e 
market  and  bid  against  each  other? 
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Mr.  Cowan.  They  bid  more. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  What  do  you  mean  i 

Mr.  Cowan.  Let  me  explain  it  to  you.  We  have  got  to  assume  an 
actuality — something  that  has  happened. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Very  good. 

Mr.  Cowan.  We  will  go  to  my  own  home,  Fort  Worth. 

Mr.  CocKBAN.  Excellent. 

Mr.  CowAN.  Cattle  are  shipped  in  from  Mr.  Gamer's  district, 
raised  on  the  grass,  a  train  load  of  cattle,  we  will  say.  They  do  not 
generally  come  in  in  train  loads  to  the  Fort  Worth  market  for  sale, 
but  we  will  assume  it.  Eight  or  ten  cars  come  also  from  Mr.  Ran- 
delPs  district  in  northern  Texas;  and  so  we  can  multiply  that  until 
there  are  4  or  5  train  loads  of  cattle  there  in  the  pens  covering  26 
or  30  acres.  Between  the  pens  run  lanes.  Now,  the  buyers  ot  the 
packers,  and  those  who  want  to  ship  on  to  St.  Louis  and  other  places, 
or  the  men  representing  Cudahy,  or  the  men  buying  for  Birmingham 
packing  houses,  which  once  in  a  while  we  have,  or  a  man  buying  for 
New  Orleans,  all  these  men  have  horses,  and  they  ride  along  in  the 
lanes.  You  will  find  the  commission  man  on  his  horse  right  along 
in  the  same  bunch. 

The  commission  man  has  a  salesman  who  is  as  shrewd  as  the  packers' 
salesmen,  he  thinks.  He  takes  the  bid  of  Jones  on  his  cattle.  He 
says, "  Well,  I  will  give  you  a  quarter."  He  knows  what  he  means  by 
that — ^three  and  a  quarter,  four  or  five  and  a  quarter ;  they  all  know 
what  class  the  cattle  comes  in.  He  says,  "I  will  not  take  that'^ 
Another  man  comes  along  and  gives  him  5  cents  more.    That  hap- 

gms  repeatedly  every  day,  whether  there  is  a  big  or  small  supply, 
ut  when  they  find  out  how  many  there  are  on  the  market  and  tney 
see  there  is  an  extraordinary  supply,  then  Mr.  Buyer  shakes  his  head 
and  so  does  Mr.  Auto-buyer,  and  so  does  everybody  else,  and  the  sales- 
man is  walking  the  fence,  and  they  will  hola  those  cattle  over  some- 
times until  2  or  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  I  have  known  them 
to  go  down  to  Nelson  Morris  and  ask  him  to  come  out  in  person  and 
buy  the  cattle,  because  they  could  not  sell  them  for  anything  near 
what  they  wanted.  Of  course,  that  is  unusual,  any  nobody  but  a  man 
like  Mr.  Morris  would  do  that ;  and  he  is  dead  now.  But  the  sales- 
men bid  against  each  other  after  you  have  once  started  a  price. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Who  starts  the  price?  That  is  just  what  I  want  to 
know. 

Mr.  CowAN.  The  salesman,  of  course,  starts  the  price.  The  seller 
can  not  sell  until  the  salesman  bids. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Let  me  see  if  I  understand.  When  you  speak  of  the 
salesman,  do  you  mean  the  man  who  is  selling  the  cattle? 

Mr.  CowAN.  Sure. 

Mr.  CooKRAN.  When  you  speak  of  the  salesman? 

Mr.  Cowan.  I  mean  the  expert  man  that  each  commission  man  em- 
plovs  on  the  market,  who  takes  charge  of  the  cattle  and  handles  them 
and  waters  them  and  gets  them  to  drink  all  they  will  and  sells  them. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  is  what  you  mean  by  the  salesman? 

Mr.  Cowan.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  He  fixes  a  price? 

Mr.  CowAN.  No,  sir;  the  buyer  fixes  the  price.  The  salesman  can 
not 
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Mr.  CocKRAN.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is  this:  You  speak  of  buyers 
from  the  packing  houses.  Do  you  mean  to  say  there  is  more  uian 
one  buyer  from  the  packing  houses,  those  buyers  competing  against 
each  other,  or  is  ther  just  one  scale  of  prices  tor  the  packing  house  t 

Mr.  Cowan.  There  is  no  scale  of  prices.  You  can  stand  on  the 
fence  and  watch  it;  it  is  almost  impossible  to  describe  it.  A  buver 
comes  along  and  he  says, "  I  will  give  you  a  quarter."  He  says,  "  No ; 
I  think  I  can  do  better."  Then  the  buyer  passes  along  to'^tiie  pen 
where  the  cattle  are  that  come  from  Mr.  RandelPs  district,  and  he 
concludes  he  will  take  those  cattle,  and  behind  him  is  a  man  that 
looks  at  the  two  bunches  of  cattle,  and  he  thinks  he  can  pay  5  cents 
more  for  one  of  those  bunches  of  cattle.  The  way  they  do  that  is 
this:  The  packing  house  knows  what  quality  of  cattle  it  wants  every 
day.  We  will  say  Swift  &  Co.  have  got  an  order  to  supply  their 
man  at  Birmingham,  Ala.,  or  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  or  Atlanta,  Ga., 
with  a  certain  number  of  carcasses  of  a  certain  class  of  beef.  Ar- 
mour may  not  have  that  order  that  day.  The  buyer  goes  out  to  buy 
that  certain  class  of  cattle  in  many  instances,  or  that  is  what  they 
tell  me,  and  when  they  do  that  it  naturally  happens  that  the  man 
who  wants  the  cattle  the  worst  might  probablv  pay  a  little  bit  more; 
but  if  there  are  plenty  of  cattle  there  they  both  start  away  down« 
while  if  there  are  only  a  few  cattle  and  they  have  got  good  orders 
you  will  see  marked  up  on  the  board  in  the  cattleman's  exchan^ 
"Cattle  10  to  15  cents  higher."  Why  is  that?  It  is  hard  to  tdl^ 
except  that  the  buyer  simply  offers  10  or  16  cents  more,  for  a  mul- 
titude of  reasons  that  they  perhaps  do  not  discuss. 

Mr.  CocKHAN.  I  understand  that,  but  what  I  wanted  to  cet  at  i^ 
this:  So  far  as  the  packers  are  concerned,  do  they  bid  the  same 
amount  or  bid  a^inst  each  other? 

Mr.  Cowan.  Oh,  they  bid  against  each  other  in  the  way  I  have 
named. 

Mr.  CooKRAN.  I  understand  that,  but,  generally  speaking,  I  am 
simply  stating  that  these  four  packers  generally  bid  about  we  same 
price. 

Mr.  Cowan.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  is  what  I  want  to  get  at. 

Mr.  Cowan.  Yes;  and  so  it  is  on  wheat  and  so  it  is  on  everything 
else. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  understand  also — I  understood  you  to  say — ^that 
you  did  not  know  whether  that  was  by  prior  concert  or  by  a  kind 
of  spontaneous  concurrence. 

Mr.  Cowan.  I  would  think  when  they  see  a  large  number  of  cattle 
coming  on  for  a  day  that  they  would  concur  in  it  by  one  of  two 
means,  by  this  spontaneitv  you  speak  about  or  by  actual  talk  about 
it;  and  probably  they  talk  about  it  if  they  cet  together.  I  would 
think  so.  I  know  I  would  if  I  was  buying  cattle,  and  all  of  us  would, 
and  I  assume  they  do  what  we  would  do. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  These  canner  cows  of  which  you  spoke,  am  I  correct 
in  my  interpretation  of  your  testimony  in  that  regard  when  I  take 
it  as  your  statement  that  these  cows  are  not  raised  deliberately,  but 
they  represent  the  failures  in  breeding  or  in  raising  cows  that  do 
not  fatten? 

Mr.  Cowan.  You  understand  me  correctly.  -,  . 


Mr.  C!o€KRAN.  I  can  give  you  the  French  word;  it  means  the 
refuse  of  the  flock ;  is  that  it  ? 

Mr.  Cowan.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  an  animal  that  we  hare  got  to  dispose 
of  or  let  die. 

Mr.  CooEMAv.  And  they  do  not  represent  deliberate  industry,  Mt 
the  failure  of  industry^  the  disappointment  of  industry  ?  Th6j  jStb 
not  represent  fruitful  mdustry,  out  industry  that  has  failed  in  ilft 
object? 

Mr.  Cowan.  Just  like  the  small  apples  and  the  big  apples. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Exactly.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  one  more  quesh 
tion.  Do  you  know  whether  the  packers  as  such,  the  "big  four,*^ 
whether  we  call  them  a  trust  of  not,  have  any  interest  in  the  tanning 
business. 

Mr.  CowAN.  I  would  suppose  that  they  did.  It  is  generally  su!l>- 
posed  amone  cattlemen  that  the  packers  control  the  leather  business. 
I  have  heard  that  talked  for  years.  I  just  want  to  tell  you  whai*  I 
heard  about  it,  and  then  I  want  the  committee  to  find  out.  I  wad'ift 
San  Antonio  about  ten  days  ago  in  a  matter  before  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  and  Mr.  J.  Ogden  Armour  and  Mr.  Meeker, 
the  manager  of  Armour  &  Co.,  came  there  and  came  to  the  hotel.  At 
that  time  the  president  of  the  Cattle  Kaisers'  Association  of  Texti^ 
came  to  me  and  told  me  he  wanted  me  to  arrange  to  appear  here  be- 
fore this  committee  on  the  hide  business.  TVe  suggested  that  tibn 
packer  did  not  see  that  they  would  have  any  interest  in  the  matter, 
probably  because  he  owned  the  leadier  and  the  hides  that  he  bought, 
of  course,  and  seeing  Mr.  Annour  and  Mr.  Meeker,  we  asked  that  in 
the  way  of  a  suggestive  question.  We  said :  "  Of  course  you  own  the 
leather  and  you  tan  the  leather,  and  you  have  got  no  interest  mnchfin 
this  subject."  Mr.  Meeker  said  that  we  were  very  much  mistaken.  I 
said  ''  I  am  surprised  at  that.''  He  said  that  Armour  &  Co.  had 
never  owned  any  interest  in,  I  think  it  is,  the  United  States  Leather 
Company  or  the  American  Leather  Company,  whatever  that  big  coiA- 
pany  is.  He  said  that  J.  Ogden  Armour  once  did  own  some  of  the 
common  stocky  but  that  neither  one  of  the  big  packers  had  anything 
to  do  with  it.  Now,  I  do  not  know  a  thing  about  it.  I  think  tlie 
.committee,  though,  should  find  out,  because  it  might  be  a  matter  for 
material  consideration  as  to  whether  they  own  the  leather  prodnctkn 
as  well  as  the  large  business  of  producing  meat  or  hides.  But  they 
said  that  they  had  no  interest  to  amount  to  anything.  Now,  I  do  not 
know  whether  that  is  true  or  not.    That  is  all  1  know  about  it. 

Mr.  CocKBAN.  I  understand  that  notwithstanding  this  denial  on 
their  part,  it  is  generally  understood  among  dealers  in  cattle  that 
they  oo.    That  is,  I  so  understand  your  answer. 

Mr.  CowAN.  I  say  that  has  been  the  common  talk;  but  wheii  the 
man  told  me  that  they  do  not  own  it,  and  it  can  be  found  out  so 
easily,  I  should  assume  that  the  thing  to  do  is  to  find  it  out.  I  oiiki 
not  do  it,  but  it  ought  to  be  done. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Yes;  but  assuming  that  they  have  no  intereal  in 
that,  their  control  over  this  vast  quantity  of  hides  would  be  ait  im- 
portant factor  in  enablin;^:  them  to  make  their  domination  coiiijiMl^, 
would  it  not? 

Mr.  CowAN.  I  have  not  tried  to  analyze  that. 
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Mr.  CiocKBAN.  All  right. 

Mr.  Cowan.  I  see  it  stated  here  that  the  packers  instead  of  selling 
the  hides  as  formerly  they  used  to,  have  been  having  them  tanned  by 
the  other  tanners.  If  that  is  the  case,  I  do  not  see  that  it  makes  any 
^fference  whether  they  get  the  hides  from  their  own  tanyards  or 
some  other  fellow's  tanyard;  and  if  it  raises  the  price  of  hides  we 
will  get  the  advantage  of  it  if  we  can,  and  if  we  can  not  we  will 
have  to  pay  for  it 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  large  quantities  of 
these  hides  were  stored  and  carried  for  a  long  time,  waiting  for 
:favorable  conditions.    You  said  you  understood  that  from  bankers? 

Mr.  Cow  AN.  Yes;  I  was  talking  with  Mr.  Sweeney,  of  the  First  . 
National  Bank  of  Kansas  City,  the  other  day,  and  he  told  me  that 
lie  loaned  money  on  them.  I  do  not  personally  know  these  things, 
but  I  tell  you  that  the  hides  are  stored  and  money  is  advanced  on 
them  all  over  the  United  States  where  there  are  many  hides.  I 
iielieve  that 

Mr.  CocKBAN.  Exactly.  Now,  I  put  this  question  to  vou:  Mr. 
Boutell  asked  you  if  it  would  be  fair  or  candid  to  exclude  trom  con- 
sideration, when  estimating  the  value  of  an  ox,  any  element  of  its 
by-products,  and  you  said  that  it  would  not  be  fair,  and  I  quite 
agree  with  that;  but  the  determining  element  in  fixing  the  price  of 
cattle  is  their  value  as  beef — ^the  demand  for  beef? 

Mr.  Cowan.  That  is  the  largest  factor. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  is  all;  and  that  is  the  dominant  factor? 

Mr.  Co  WAN.  Yes;  but  just  at  this  i)oint  let  me  say  this :  If  Congress 
^oes  as  it  did  do  by  refusing  to  permit  the  manufacturers  of  oleomar- 
.garine  to  color  oleomargarine,  and  yet  permitting  the  manufacturers 
of  butter  to  color  butter,  thus  reducmg  the  actual  intrinsic  value  of  a 
fat  steer  a  dollar,  then  if  Congress  comes  along  and  takes  the  tariff 
^ff  of  a  hide  and  reduces  it  to  $3,  where  do  we  expect  to  get  off? 
Where  do  we  expect  to  sell  the  meat  if  we  can  not  sell  the  nide  or 
the  tallow? 

Mr.  CocKRAN,  I  do  not  suppose  there  would  be  any  doubt  about 
.your  selling  the  hide,  because  you  would  still  sell  the  steer.  I  hope 
jrou  will  acauit  this  committee,  or  at  least  acquit  me,  of  a  design  to 
rrwJuce  the  share  of  the  farmer  in  our  general  prosperity,  but  we  are 
snaking  these  inquiries  now  with  a  view  to  finding  out 

Mr.  Cow  AN.  Just  leave  it  to  him. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  What? 

Mr.  Cowan.  I  think  you  had  just  better  leave  it  to  him. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  am  not  quite  so  sure. 

Mr.  Cowan.  I  think  you  had  better  leave  it  to  him  than  to  leave  it 
to  the  tanner. 

Mr.  CocKKAN.  I  will  ask  you  if  you  have  read  the  testimony  of 
cthese  shoe  and  leather  men  ?    I  understood  you  to  say  you  had. 

Mr.  Cowan.  I  have  read  portions  of  it.    I  have  not  read  it  quite  all. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  have  read,  I  am  sure,  the  statement  of  Mr. 
J^ones,  which  was  a  statement  in  which  they  all  concurred,  that  given 
free  hides  they  would  dispense  with  any  auty  upon  the  leather  and 
upon  the  manufacture  of  shoes,  and  with  that  advantage  they  felt  they 
•oould  practically  control  the  markets  of  the  world  in  the  sale  of  shoes! 
I  think  that  is  what  they  said;  thev  had  no  fear  of  any  competition 
mow.     Under  existing  conditions  they  were  not  very  successrul,  but 
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with  this  duty  off  they  felt  they  could  face  any  competition  and  abso- 
lutely control  the  markets  of  the  world. 

Mr.  C!owAN.  I  read  ^at  statement. 

Mr.  CocKBAN.  Assuming  that  statement  to  be  true,  and  that  is  a 
fact,  would  not  the  demand  for  hides  be  enormously  stimulated  by 
any  such  increase  in  the  manufacture  of  shoes? 

Mr.  Cowan.  Not  at  alL 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  mean  to  say  that  you  could  manufacture  shoes 
without  using  the  hides? 

Mr.  CiowAN.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Would  not  an  enormous  increase  in  the  manufacture 
and  output  of  shoes  lead  to  a  very  greatly  increased  demand  for  hides? 

Mr.  Cowan.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  ttie  wearing  out  of  shoe 
leather  depends  upon  the  number  of  the  population  that  wears  shoes 
and  the  len^h  of  time  they  wear  them.  You  are  not  going  to  manu* 
f acture  leather  unless  there  is  a  use  for  the  leather. 

Mr.  CocKBAN.  Certainly  not 

Mr.  CowAN.  And  when  this  country  does  what  these  tanners  assume 
that  they  can  do,  manufacture  shoes  for  the  balance  of  the  world, 
what  is  going  to  become  of  the  hides  they  are  using  over  there? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  But  do  you  not  think  it  would  cheapen  the  cost  of 
shoes,  enormously  increasmg  the  consumption  everywhere? 

Mr.  CowAN.  It  may  or  may  not  If  you  will  increase  the  ability  of 
people  to  buy  shoes,  you  will  increase  the  consumption ;  yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  If  you  give  people  more  money  you  will  increase  the 
use  of  shoes,  and  if  you  give  more  leather  you  will  increase  the  con- 
sumption? 

Mr.  Cowan.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Now,  very  good.  If  we  come  back  to  the  manufac- 
turers of  shoes,  and  the  consumption  of  shoes  all  over  the  world  is 
greatly  increased  by  the  reduction  in  the  price  and  improvement  in 
Uie  quality,  do  you  not  think  that  that  would  lead  to  an  increased 
demand  for  hides  that  would  benefit  the  farmer  more  than  his  possible 
chance  of  getting  at  this  16  per  cent  of  tariff  levied  upon  restricted 
profit? 

Mr.  Cowan.  Now,  I  would  not  attempt  to  answer  that  purely  hy- 
pothetical question. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  is  not  a  hypothetical  question. 

Mr.  Co  WAN.  Because  I  say  it  is  not  going  to  cheapen  the  price  of 
shoes,  according  to  their  own  statement,  for  every  one  of  them  testi- 
fied that  it  would  not  reduce  the  price  of  hides. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Cowan.  They  said  there  would  be  such  a  market  for  hides 
that  the  price  of  hides  would  not  ffo  down.  I  say  every  one  of  than 
so  testified.  That  is  not  true.  Some  of  them  so  testified.  If  the 
price  of  hides  does  not  go  down,  how  are  they  to  cheapen  the  price 
of  shoes? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  understood  Mr.  Jones  to  say  that  the  whole  IS 
per  cent  would  by  no  means  come  off  the  hides,  but  the  demand  would 
mcrease  the  price,  and  at  the  sanie  time  the  extent  of  the  production 
and  the  improvement  of  the  quaUty  would  return  that  to  me  farmer 
and  to  every  consumer  of  shoes  in  the  shape  of  a  better  article  at  a 
cheaper  price  and  longer  wear. 
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Sfr.  Cowan.  I  do  not  think  these  fellows  are  looking  after  these 
farmers  a  whit.  I  do  not  believe  in  that.  I  think  thev  are  plainly 
after  getting  money  for  themselves,  and  I  can  not  see  how  anybody 
else  can  look  at  it  in  any  other  way. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  agree  to  that;  but  their  contention  is  that  their 
interest  and  the  interest  of  the  farmer  are  identical. 

Mr.  Cowan.  They  are  until  it  comes  to  the  point  of  who  is  going 
to  get  the  money,  and  then  their  interests  separate  right  there. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Do  you  not  think  it  is  possible  for  two  partners 
or  the  employer  and  employed  to  improve  the  quality  of  labor  and 
profits  on  capitalization  at  the  same  time? 

Mr.  CowAN.  Yes;  there  is  a  lot  of  that  conceivable  that  does  not 
happen. 

Mr.  CocKKAN.  Do  you  not  think  it  does  happen  every  dav  around 
us? 

Mr.  CowAX.  They  say  it  does  happen  that  the  farmer  is  benefited  by 
the  tariff  on  steel  and  everything  else  because  they  employ  so  much 
labor  and  pay  them  so  much  money  that  they  in  turn  buy  what  the 
farmer  has  to  sell  and  make  him  a  better  market.  Now,  I  want  to  say 
if  that  is  true,  and  maybe  it  is,  why  not  give  the  fanner  a  better  price 
for  his  hides  so  that  he  can  buy  more  steel ;  why  not  keep  the  tariff  on 
the  same  priiiiciple  on  which  these  fellows  claim  they  are  entitled  to  it? 

Mr.  CocKKAN.  Your  answer  is  that  if  the  steel  corporation  is  en- 
titled to  that,  the  farmer  wants  it  himself? 

Mr.  (V)WAN.  Make  it  anything  else.  Take  the  maker  of  ax  handles, 
or  anything  else. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Yes,  I  undei'stand;  but  your  answer,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  is  that  you  do  not  want  to  go  into  the  question  of  the  effect 
on  hides  of  the  broadening  of  the  market  for  shoes?  That  is  an  ab- 
stract question  that  you  do  not  want  to  follow? 

Mr.  Cowan.  I  will  make  the  general  answer  to  that,  that  in  my 
opinion  the  price  of  shoes  to  you  and  me,  or  those  that  we  will  buy  for 
our  children,  will  not  be  cheapened  one  whit ;  that  they  will  say  that 
the  cost  of  lal)or  and  the  cost  of  machinery  and  fuel  and  everything 
is  increased,  and  just  hs  the  railroads  say,  should  cause  an  increase  in 
their  profits;  that  their  operating  expenses  have  been  increased.  That 
is  what  they  will  contend,  and  thev  will  not  cheapen  the  price  of  shoes 
one  whit,  when  you  take  the  tariflf  off  of  hides. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  They  have  decreased  the  cost  of  shoes  steadily  ever 
since  this  tariff  has  been  in  effect. 

Mr.  Cowan.  Who  have? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  The  manufacturers  of  shoes. 

Mr.  Cowan.  You  mean  they  have  increased  it? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Decreased  it.  You  must  recall  the  price  you  had  u* 
pay  for  shoes  twenty-five  years  ago. 

Mr.  Cowan.  I  do,  because  thirty  years  ago,  right  after  the  war. 
I  was  storekeeper  in  my  father's  store,  and  we  soldbrogan  shoes,  and 
I  say  as  a  general  proposition  the  shoemakers  of  this  country  have  not 
reduced  the  general  average  price  of  shoes  in  my  lifetime. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Do  you  mean  Uy  say  that  the  general  price  of  shoes;, 
even  to-day,  is  one-half  what  it  was  thirty  years  ago? 

Mr.  Cowan.  Certainly,  to  people  where  I  live,  in  the  countr>\  out 
on  the  farm ;  that  is  what  it  is.  \ 
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Mr.  CiiARK.  I  think  we  have  gone  over  this  whole  business,  exnept 
one  small  phase  of  it.  Out  of  these  8,000,000  hides  that  are  taken  off, 
by  somebody  else  besides  the  packers,  probably  half  of  the  cattle  are 
killed  1^  the  farmers  themselves. 

Mr.  Cowan.  Nothing  like  that,  I  think. 

Mr.  Clabk.  You  think  it  would  not  be  half? 

Mr.  CowAK.  Oh,  no.  I  tell  you  I  do  not  believe  that  the  farmers 
do  that.    You  know  about  Missouri,  yourself. 

Mr.  Clabk.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cowan  ;  And  I  know  how  it  is  in  Texas,  and  you  can  not  think 
of  a  farmer  that  puts  up  his  own  beef.    There  are  just  a  few  that  do. 

Mr.  Clark.  They  do  not  put  it  up.  I  will  tell  you  how  they  work 
it.  Six  or  eight  or  ten  farmers,  or  as  many  as  is  convenient  to  divide 
the  beef  up  among,  go  into  a  club,  and  one  will  furnish  the  beef  thii 
week  and  he  will  kill  it  and  divide  it  up^nd  the  next  week  another 
man  will  furnish  veal,  and  so  it  goes.  What  I  really  wanted  to  ask 
you  is.  this :  The  large,  heavy  cattle,  presumably  with  the  large,  heavy 
hides  on  them,  come  to  the  packer,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  Cowan.  If  you  mean  by  the  packer  the  four  big  packers 

Mr.  Clark.  I  do  not  mean  them. 

Mr.  CowAN.  Thejr  go  to  those  places  like  Cincinnati,  Indianapolis,* 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Washington.  Cattle  are  bought  for 
the  city  trade,  and  heavy  cattle  are  just  as  much  bought  and  Slipped 
there  as  thfcy  ai-e  killed  by  the  packer. 

Mr.  Clark.  Take  these  8,000,000  that  are  used  in  the  small  butcher 
shops — in  towns  of  two,  three,  four,  or  five  thousand  people — they 
use,  at  least  in  Missouri,  and,  I  suppose,  in  Texas,  a  quality  of  cattle 
that  are  called  butchers'  stock? 

Mr.  Cowan.  Mostly,  for  those  small  concerns. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is,  light  cattle? 

Mr.  Cowan.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  Young  heifers? 

Mr.  Cowan,  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  cows  that  they  want  to  get  rid  of? 

Mr.  Cowan.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  the  big  steers  and  really  the  high-class  heifers — 
the  large  ones — are  shipped  off  to  these  packing  institutions? 

Mr.  Cowan.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  the  hides  on  this  smaller  quality  of  cattle — the 
lifter  quality — are  not  protected  by  this  tariff  at  all. 

Mr.  Cowan.  No  ;  that  is  where  the  dairyman  has  lost  out.  He  does 
not  realize  it,  and  if  he  finds  it  out  he  will  make  the  law  just  the  way 
he  wants  it.  The  dairyman  is  not  getting  trny  protection,  and  if  he 
finds  it  out  he  will  carry  it  the  way  he  wants  it,  just  as  he  did  with 
the  oleo  business. 

Mr.  Clajk.  If  the  hides  that  come  off  of  the  lighter  cattle  have 
been  increased  at  all  by  these  Dingley  rates,  it  is  a  sympathetic  busi- 
ness, like  they  talk  about  a  sympathetic  strike.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
they  get  no  tariff? 

Mr.  Cowan.  It  is  awfully  hard  to  speculate  on  these  things.  I  do 
not  know ;  I  do  not  understand  the  hide  market,  except  that  my  in- 
vestigation leads  me  to  think  this  waj^,  as  it  does  about  the  tariff. 
I  can   not  se<»  any  good  reason  for  hides  to  fluctuate  as  they  do. 
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Neither  can  I  see  any  good  reason  for  these  different  schedules  as  I 
find  them  in  the  tariff.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  sympathetic  or 
not;  it  is  awfully  difficult  to  tell  why  there  is  a  fi^re  fixed  for  the 
price  of  a  thin^.  There  is  sudi  a  multitude  of  thm^^  to  determine 
it — such  a  multitude  of  motives,  such  a  multitude  of  min^  that  hap- 
pen— ^that  I  can  not  tell  a  thing  about  why  it  is  that  a  hide  is  worth 
11  cents  to-day  and  a  month  from  now  it*  will  be  worth  12  cents.  I 
can  not  see  any  reason  for  it,  and  I  can  not  find  out  any.  If  it  went 
down  to  10  cents  I  could  probably  find  just  as  many  reasons.  So  it 
is  that  the  price  of  hides  taken  off  of  the  animals  you  speak  of  is 
affected  by  the  price  that  the  packers  get,  by  the  price  of  heavy  hides. 
I  do  not  believe  anybody  can  tell  why.  You  can  just  tell  what  hap- 
pens, but  not  why. 

Mr.  BouTEUi.  Is  it  not  likely  the  electric  telegraph  and  the  cable 
have  more  to  do  with  the*  price  of  staples  throughout  the  world 
than  any  other  one  factor? 

Mr.  Cowan.  Of  course,  you  gentlemen  know  more  about  that  than 
I  do ;  but  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Clark.  Judge,  the  dairymen  have  done  more  to  put  up  the 
price  of  cattle  than  anybody  else  by  selling  their  calves  off  to  be 
killed,  have  they  not?  Don't  you  think  that  would  be  a  great  factor 
in  it? 

Mr.  CowAN.  The  dairynieu  can  not  raise  those  calves.  They  must 
send  them  in  to  be  killed.  You  might  as  well  say  that  the  dairyman 
has  raised  the  price  of  cattle  by  sending  them  to  be  killed  instead  of 
eating  them  himself. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  they  did  not  use  to  send  these  calves  off  by  whole- 
sale and  sell  them  as  they  do,  but  they  kept  them  and  raised  them. 

The  Chairman.  They  did  not  raise  them  by  wholesale,  did  they! 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes;  they  raised  more  cattle  twenty  years  ago  in 
Missouri  than  they  do  to-day. 

Mr.  Cowax.  You  are  mistaken  about  Texas  in  regard  to  that. 
You  may  not  ba  as  to  Missouri. 

Mr.  Clark.  Has  not  all  north  Texas  gone  into  the  agricultural 
business  proper? 

Mr.  CoAVAN.  But  let  me  (;all  your  attention  to  a  significant  fact 
Kansas  City  was  the  largest  cattle-shipping  point  in  the  world  in 
1892.  Mitchell  County,  Tex.,  was  devoted  to  the  cattle  business 
exclusively.  To-day  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  name  the  amount,  but 
although  last  year  they  shipped  25,000  bales  of  cotton  from  Mitchell 
County  the  tax  assessor  told  me  they  had  more  cattle  there  than  they 
had  when  I  left  there. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know,  but  that  is  an  exceptional  case. 

Mr.  CowAX.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is;  but  I  know  that  our  cattle 
assessment  for  the  State  of  Texas,  printed  on  a  page  of  the  Houston 
Post,  showed  the  number  of  cattle  assessed  in  each  countv,  and^  it 
would  surprise  you  if  I  told  you  that  Harrison  County,  m  which 
Houston  is,  had  more  cattle  than  many  of  the  counties  of  western 
Texas,  where  they  devoted  themselves  exclusively  to  cattle. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  the  county  where  Houston  is  is  a  great  deal  above 
the  average  county  of  Texas? 

Mr.  Cowan.  Not  for  the  cattle  business. 

Mr.  Clark.  For  any  business? 

Mr.  Cowan.  Xo.  sir. 
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Mr.  CiJiRK.  Is  that  in  the  bhick  waxy  belt  ? 

Mr.  Cowan.  Some  of  it  is.  But  tins  is  true  and  important,  and 
you  can  take  it  in  counties  in  Kansas,  nnd  I  am  perfectly  certain  that 
it  is  true.  I  have  no  statistic.s,  but  I  have  been  all  over  the  State,  and 
I  believe  you  can  pick  out  any  county  there  and  find  more  cattle  than 
lived  on  the  grass  when  it  was  unfenced  and  open  country. 
-  Mr.  Clark.  All  north  Texas  has  gone  into  the  agricultural  business 
proper,  has  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Cowan.  That  is  true,  but  you  will  find  some  cattle  on  every 
farm. 

Mr.  Ci.ARK.  I  know  that.  We  have  them  up  in  our  country,  but 
they  ai-e  not  devoted  wholly  to  the  cattle  business. 

Mr.  Cowan.  Our  statistics  show  we  have  increased  our  cattle.  We* 
have  9,000,000  cattle  in  Texas  now,  but  the  assessment  does  not  show 
that  it  has  increased.  The  cattleman  says  every  year,  "  We  are  not, 
going  to  have  a  crop  of  2-year-olds  or  3-year-olds,"  but  the  cix)p 
turns  up,  every  time. 

Mr.  CiiARK.  The  average  farm  does  not  exceed  200  acres  in  Mh. 
RandelPs  district,  does  it  ? 

Mr.  CowAN.  I  suppose  not. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  supposed,  too,  that  in  north  Texas  the  average  farn» 
was  a  thousand  acres  until  T  noticed  the  houses  pretty  thi(£  alongf 
there,  and  I  asked  a  man  on  the  train  who  seemed  to  be  a  pretty 
good,  sensible  sort  of  a  citizen,  and  he  said  that  the  average  farm  in 
north  Texas  would  not  exceed  200  acres. 

Mr.  Cowan.  I  guess  that  is  so.  I  undertake  to  say  that  Graysoit 
County,  the  county  in  which  Mr.  Randell  lives,  has  more  cattle  in  it 
to-day  than  it  had  thirty-five  or  forty  years  ago  when  it  was  a  graz^ 
ing  country. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  the  supply  of  cattle  in  proportion  to  the  i>opulatioD 
of  the  United  States  as  great  as  it  was  twenty-five  or  thirty  years 
ago? 

Mr.  Cowan.  Yes;  I  have  that  in  my  brief.  I  have  lots  of  informa- 
tion here.  That  is  another  thing  that  made  me  say  the  tanner  doe» 
nv"t  know  what  he  is  talking  about.  The  tanners  said  that  the  tariff 
haa  not  stimulated  the  increase  of  cattle.  I  do  not  know  how  they 
know  it.    I  read  this  at  the  outset : 

The  total  number  of  cattle  reported  in  the  census  return  for  the  year  1907  la 
tbe  United  States,  including  milch  cows  and  other  cattle,  was  46,450,000. 

That  was  in  1907.  The  total  nimiber  of  cattle  rejjorted  for  1908  is 
71^67,000.     I  have  a  statistical  abstract  here  in  which  I  think  I  caft 

Sback  about  forty  years  for  you,  if  you  want  it.  I  have  referred  to 
Bse  books  in  my  orief .     It  is  hard  to  find  these  things  offhand. 

Mr.  O^ARK.  Put  that  in  3^our  brief.  All  we  want  is  the  informa- 
tion. 

Mr.  CowAx.  Farm  animals  in  this  time  have  become  the  luost  im- 
portant thing  there  is  in  the  entire  agricultural  products,  except 
grain  and  cotton. 

Mr.  CocKKAK.  Are  you  quite  sure  about  those  figures?  Is  it  over 
4«i)00,000f 

Mr.  CowAK.  I  am  absolutely  sure  what  I  read  is  correct,  in  my 
brief.  They  might  have  made  a  mistake  in  copying  it.  Here  it  ia. 
You  asked  me  about  twenty-five  years  ago,  Mr.  Clark  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes:  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago. 
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Mr.  Cowan.  Twenty-five  years  ago.  Well,  I  can  go  back  to  1884. 
, ,  Mr.  CocKRAN.  1884?  That  is  twentjr-four  years  a^o. 
!  Mr.  Cowan.  In  1884  there  were  of  milch  cows  13,501,000  head.  Of 
^her  cattle,  including  beef  cattle — all  other  cattle — there  were 
86,046,000  head.  Now,  you  can  see  what  the  ratio  of  increase  has  been, 
and  here  it  is  put  down  year  by  year,  so  that  Mr.  Tanner  did  not 
know  what  he  was  talking  about  when  he  said  the  cattle  were  not 
increasing  in  the  country. 

Mr.  C^KRAN.  When  you  make  up  that  brief  and  show  the  com- 

Earative  increase  of  cattle  during  the  last  number  of  years,  will  it 
^  B  possible  for  you  to  show  how  other  elements  of  prcniuction  have 
increased  in  the  meantime? 

Mr.  Cowan.  The  way  to  do  that  is  to  get  the  bulletins  from  the 
Agricultural  Department.  Now,  I  did  not  quote  much  from  that 
source  because  some  committee  here  told  me  once  that  they  did  not 
want  to  print  documents  that  are  printed  in  public  offices;  but  if 
you  will  get  the  bulletin  that  is  published  each  year  with  regard  to 
ibe  meat  supply,  and  so  forth,  you  will  find  a  wonderfully  interesting 
document.    I  can  put  that  in  if  you  want  it. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  think  it  would  probably  help  the  committee  a  little 
if  you  showed  in  your  brief  the  comparative  increases  in  other 
products. 

Mr.  Cowan.  I  want  also  to  call  attention  to  the  report  on  leather, 
boots,  and  shoes  in  European  markets  by  Mr.  Arthur  B.  Beckman,. 
special  agent  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  in  support 
of  the  statement  that  they  are  adopting  American  methods  in  ma- 
chinery and  the  like  in  making  shoes  in  Europe,  and  that  the  cost  of 
doing  it  is  very  much  lower  than  it  is  in  this  country;  and  I  offer 
that  suggestion  in  answer  to  the  confession,  if  I  may  call  it  so,  of 
these  shoe  men  that  they  would  be  willing  to  accept — ^would  be  will- 
ing to  accept — free  shoes  and  free  leather.  I  think  that  confession 
was  made  with  the  object  of  getting  the  clemency  of  the  court  in 
some  other  directions.  I  do  not  believe  they  will  ever  stand  for  it 
when  it  comes  to  the  final  show  down,  for  the  reason  that  they  say, 
"Yes,  it  costs  more  to  make  them. 
.Mr.  CocKRAN.  Against  that,  the  fact  is  that  they  do  sell  them 
abroad. 

Mr.  Co  WAN.  Here  are  the  statistics  of  the  department  itself,  that 
I  would  rather  go  by.  They  have  made  so  many  mistakes  in  what 
they  have  said  here  that  I  do  not  care  to  go  by  it  unless  it  is  verified. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  do  not  suppose  that  you  would  claim  there  was 
any  importation  of  shoes  or  any  failure  to  export  them  ? 

Mr.  CowAN.  No;  they  can  not  import  them  against  25  per  cent 
duties. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  we  are  exporting  them? 

Mr.  CowAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  The  author  of  that  pamphlet  does  not  deny  that? 

Mr.  CowAN.  No;  I  say  I  offer  this  pamphlet  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  that  they  make  them  cheaper  by  our  machinery  over  there, 
to  show  that  these  shoemakers  will  never  stand  it  to  have  shoes  on 
the  free  list. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Judge,  do  you  think  there  is  any  fact  that  demon- 
strates more  conclusively  that'  the  American  manufacturer  can  com- 
pete with  his  foreign  competitor  than  the  fact  that  he  does  go  into  the 
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fipee  markets  of  the  world  and  does  compete  with  him  in  large  quan- 
tities and  sell  his  goods  in  great  quantities? 

Mr.  C!owAN.  I  know ;  but  he  does  not  want  to  give  up  his  market 
here. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  not  that  an  absolute  answer  to  the  argument 
that  he  can  not  compete? 

Mr.  Cowan.  Of  course  that  is  an  absolute  answer  to  that;  but  he 
does  not  want  the  tariff  taken  off  here,  because  he  wants  to  hold  this 
market  and  also  set  the  other,  which  is  a  laudable  desire,  but  it  is 
just  like  ours.    They  want  to  do  that  to  get  the  money. 

Mr.  Grigos.  You  have  made  reference  to  the  farmer  in  this  testi- 
mony.   Do  you  represent  the  farmers  or  the  cattlemen? 

Mr.  Cowan.  I  represent  the  farmers  and  I  represent  the  cattlem^i. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Voluntarily  in  both  instances? 

Mr.  Cowan.  Voluntarily? 

Mr.  Griggs.  Yes;  voluntarily. 

Mr.  Cowan.  I  do  not  know  what  you  mean. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Have  you  been  employed  to  come  here  and  represent 
the  cattlemen  before  this  committee? 

Mr.  Cowan.  Why,  certainly ;  I  am  not  out  for  my  health. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Have  you  been  employed  by  the  farmers  to  come  here? 

Mr.  Cowan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  What  organization  of  farmers? 

Mr.  Cowan.  I  stated  that  when  I  first  started  out. 

Mr.  Griggb.  I  was  not  here  when  you  bemn. 

Mr.  Cowan.  I  stated  that  the  American  If  ational  Live  Stock  Asso- 
ciation, for  which  I  am  the  attorney,  for  which  they  pay  me  and  pay 
my  expenses,  as  much  as  I  can  extract  from  them,  are  composed  of 
organizations  of  other  stockmen  and  stock  raisers.  The  largest 
organization  that  we  have  in  the  American  National,  in  point  of  num- 
bers, is  the  Corn-Belt  Meat  Producers'  Association  of  Iowa.  I  do  not 
know  how  many  members  they  have,  but  a  neat  many,  consisting,  of 
the  farmers  ana  feeders  in  that  State.  We  also  have  tne  organization 
in  Kansas,  composed  of  men  who  raise  cattle  in  pastures,  on  the  farm, 
and  on  the  range,  and  raise  the  com  to  feed  them.  We  also  have  an 
or^nization  in  Oklahoma  somewhat  similar.  The  Texas  Cattle 
Raisers'  Association  is  composed  of  men  engaged  in  the  cattle  busi- 
ness, two-thirds  of  the  memDers  being  men  owning  less  than  300  cat- 
tle, owning  cattle  clear  on  out  to  the  Pacific  coast  and  the  Canadian 
line.  But  the  farmer  is  a  stock  raiser  throughout  the  West  or  he  is 
not  successful,  except  in  the  cotton-growing  districts,  and  a  few  dis- 
tricts where  they  raise  wheat  exclusively.  Iowa  is  dependent  upon 
the  stock-raising  business.  Kansas  is  dependent  upon  it.  Nebraska 
is  dependent  upon  it.  Texas  is  dependent  upon  it,  because  it  is  the 
laj^est  industry  outside  of  cotton  in  our  State. 

Mr.  Griggs.  At  the  same  time,  every  organization  you  represent 
has  the  term  "  cattle  "  or  "  meat  "  in  it,  instead  of  '*  farmers'  "? 

Mr.  Cowan.  Why,  yes;  sure. 

Mr.  Griggs.  That  is  what  I  was  getting  at. 

Mr.  Cowan.  In  other  words,  I  am  representing  the  people  that 
produce  the  hides. 

Mr.  Griggs.  That  is  right. 
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Mr.  Cowan.  And  we  want  whatever  advantage  we  can  get,  and 
we  are  not  here  for  benevolence,  as  was  indicated  by  the  tanners  and 
shoemakers. 

The  Chaibman.  Your  position  is  that  you  want  the  duty  kept  on 
hides  whether  you  are  certain  that  it  is  any  benefit  to  the  farmer  or 
not,  or  whether  the  removal  of  it  would  enable  the  committee  to  take 
the  duty  off  of  leather  and  shoes? 

Mr.  Cowan.  The  first  part  of  your  suggestion  I  do  not  quite 
accept;  that  proposition  I  do  not  accept  at  its  full  extent. 

The  Chairman.  How  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Cowan.  You  said  that  ray  position  was  that  we  wanted  the 
duty  kept  on  hides  whether  we  are  certain  that  the  farmer  would 
get  a  benefit  out  of  it  or  not. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cowan.  I  do  not  answer  in  the  affirmative  to  tiiat,  I  say  we 
want  the  duty  kept  on  because  we  are  perfectly  certain  that  he  will 
get  the  benefit  from  it. 

The  Chairman.  Compare  that  with  the  remarks  you  made  some 
time  ago  and  see  which  is  correct. 

Mr.  Cowan.  If  I  made  any  statement  contrary  to  that  a  while  ago, 
I  did  not  mean  to. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  have  read  vour  statement  introducing  your 
brief,  as  I  understood  you  were  to  do  this  morning,  we  will  put  the 
brief  in  the  record  and  go  on. 

Mr.  Cowan.  I  want  to  have  the  brief  I  have  prepared  put  in  the 
record.  I  am  greatly  obliged,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  consideration 
that  the  committee  has  given  me. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  the  committee  is  here  to  hear  people  that 
come  before  them. 

Mr.  Cowan.  I  do  not  believe  I  would  have  taken  much  time  if  I 
had  not  been  asked  a  number  of  questions  which  were  hard  to  answer. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  is  quite  obvious. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  We  are  very  much  obliged  for  the  information  you 
have  given  us. 

BRIEF  OF  ARGUMENT  AGAINST  PUTTING  CATTLE  HIDES  ON  THE 

FREE  LIST. 

[Before  Wavs  and  Means  Committee,  bv  S.  U.  Cowan,  Attorney  for  American  National 
Live  Stock  Association  and  Cattle  Raisers'  Association  of  Texas.  Washington,  Decem- 
ber 4.  1908.1 

The  American  National  Live  Stock  Association  is  composed  of 
stockmen  and  associations  of  stockmen  in  cattle  raising  and  feeding 
businesi^  in  States  west  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

The  ('attle  Raisers'  Association  of  Texas  is  composed  of  cattle 
raisers  throughout  the  Southwest,  in  Texas,  and  the  trans-Missouri 
States  and  Territories. 

We  opj)ose  placing  hides  on  the  free  list.  We  demand  equality  of 
opportunity. 

It  is  singular  that  so  many  makers  and  manufacturers  of  leather 
should  belabor  themselves  to  get  cattle  hides  on  the  free  list,  and  in 
the  same  breath  assert  that  the  consumer  will  get  the  benefit. 

If  the  consumer  happens  to  do  so,  it  will  be  because  these  gentle- 
men can't  help  it.  Can  anycme  fairly  doubt  their  intentions  to 
pocket  the  "  change?  " 
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They  are  equally  zealous  to  teU  you  that  the  stock  raisers  and 
farmers  who  produce  and  sell  cattle  can  get  no  benefit  of  the  tariff  on 
hides,  because,  they  say,  the  value  of  the  animal  is  not  affected  by  the 
value  of  the  hide,  at  the  same  time  complaining  that  hides  are  too 
high  by  the  amount  of  the  tariff  on  account  of  the  tariff. 

At  the  outset,  these  live  stock  associations^  which  now  api)ear 
in  behalf  of  the  cattle  raisers  west  of  the  Mississipj^i  Biver,  against 
the  proposal  to  put  hides  on  the  free  list,  make  no  objection  to  remov- 
ing the  tariff  if  it  be  true,  as  asserted  by  the  tanner  and  the  shoe- 
maker, that  the  value  of  cattle  on  the  market  or  elsewhere  is  not 
affected  bj^  the  value  of  the  hides  on  that  animal. 
•  Forty-five  per  cent  of  the  cattle  slaughtered  are  sold  on  the  markets 
at  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  St.  Joseph,  Sioux  City,  St.  Paul, 
and  Fort  Worth.  About  5,000,000  per  annum  are  slaughtered  by  the 
big  packers,  and  about  320,000  by  others  at  those  markets.  Total 
for  tne  past  year  was  about  5,320,000,  exclusive  of  calves.  The  total 
daughter  exclusive  of  calves  in  the  TTnited  States  is  approximately 
12,500,000  head.  On  this  basis  there  are  slaughtered  elsewhere  in  the 
United  States  7,180,000  cattle  exclusive  of  calves.  Those  who  slauffh- 
ter  the  cattle  buy  them  either  at  the  same  markets  or  at  similar 
but  smaller  markets  and  stock  yards,  to  which  they  are  shipped  for 
sale  at  every  important  city  in  the  country,  or  thev  are  bought  and 
driven  in  by  local  butchers.  Of  the  71,267,000  cattle  in  this  country, 
more  than  2,000,000  die  of  disease  or  by  accident,  and  from  that 
source  comes  probably  more  than  1,000,000  fallen  hides. 

There  are  hide  dealers  at  every  town  and  city,  being  more  than  a 
thousand  such  concerns  listed  in  the  yearlv  directories  and  yearbooks 
on  hides  and  leather,  who  compete  in  both  bu3ning  and  selling. 

It  ought  to  need  no  more  than  a  statement  of  those  facts  to  show 
the  absurdity  of  the  claim  that  the  stock  raiser  can  get  no  benefit 
from  the  tariff  on  hides. 

Fluctuations  in  prices  of  cattle  and  the  wide  range  of  prices  of 
different  grades  of  cattle  are  due  to  such  a  multitude  of  causes,  more 
important  than  the  15  per  cent  of  the  hide  value,  that  the  attempt  to 
draw  the  conclusion  that  the  hide  value  is  not  even  present,  be  it  what 
it  may,  is  mere  sophistry.  Precisely  the  same  can  be  said  of  the  fluc- 
tuations in  prices  of  hides  ranging  to  a  much  greater  per  cent  than 
the  amount  of  the  duty.  Such  fluctuations  prove  nothing  as  to  who 
gets  the  benefit  of  the  15  per  cent  duty. 

Of  course  the  consumer  wouldn't  get  it  if  thepacker,  the  tanner, 
and  the  shoemaker  could  get  it  for  themselves.  The  situation  is  such 
that  they  can't  do  it.    That  is  why  the  tanner  wants  it  off. 

The  mere  amount  of  the  tariff  is  not  the  only  issue;  a  home  market 
is,  above  all,  the  desirable  thing.  Tf  you  take  the  tariff  off  cattle 
hides,  that  means  that  the  tanners  will  stock  up  on  the  lowest-priced 
hides  obtainable  in  the  different  markets  of  the  world,  and  bear  the 
price  at  home  accordingly.  Hides  produced  here  will  have  to  be  sold 
on  basis  of  the  lowest  world  market,  and  we  will  have  to  ship  them 
to  Europe  for  sale.  Thus  the  taking  off  of  the  tariff  means  a  reduc- 
tion in  price  much  greater  than  the  tariff  figures.  To  satisfy  von  that 
such  wul  be.  as  it  was,  the  case,  look  at  the  quotation  of  hides  from 
time  to  time.  If,  in  order  to  market,  we  must  first  negotiate  a  sale 
and  ship  to  Europe,  our  own  stwk  raisers  an^  farmers  will  lose  the 
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transportation,  all  charges,  and  coiiunissions.    Tho  importance  of  this 
feature  can  not  be  overestimated. 
For  example,  hides  consigned  to  New  York  from  South  American 

?)ints  are,  as  we  are  reliably  informed,  being  reconsigned  from  New 
ork  to  London,  because  hides  are  higher  in  Xondon.  Now,  the  hide 
dealer  in  this  country  can't  buy  on  expectation  that  such  higher  price 
diere  will  conitniie:  lience  lie  must  in  safety  discount  enough  to 
account  for  fluctuations. 

The  proposals  of  the  taimers  means  upsetting  a  market  the  world 
over,  of  which  he  alone  can  take  advantage. 

Is  that  not  "  the  milk  of  the  cocoanut  ?" 

We  trust  the  committee  will  be  cautious  in  its  action,  lest  it  most 
injure  those  who  most  need  its  consideration. 

1.  We  must  assume  in  submitting  these  statements  and  arguments 
that  on  part  of  the  committee  there  is  an  intention  to  deal  lairly  as 
between  those  engaged  in  different  lines  of  business  and  as  between 
different  localities,  and  that  the  investigation  is  held  for  the  purpose 
of  the  ascertainment  of  facts  and  conditions  with  a  view  of  making 
laws  for  the  whole  country  and  not  to  subserve  some  special  interest* 
If  the  judgment  of  the  committee  is  to  be  based  on  facts,  there  should 
be  no  mistake  in  ascertaining  them.  The  committee,  we  assume,  is 
not  a  tribunal  which  merely  affords  an  opportunity  for  interested 
parties  to  present  their  case,  but  owes  the  paramount  duty  to  the 
country  to  itself  ascertain  the  facts,  whether  tnose  whose  interest  may 
be  affected  appear  or  not.  No  judgment  by  default,  or  decree  pro 
confesso,  can  be  had,  nor  should  ex  parte  statements  be  taken  as  true 
merely  because  no  one  has  come  forward  to  deny  them.  That  stock 
raisers  and  farmers  can  not  be  expected  to  appear  individually  at 
Washington,  like  the  tanners  and  manufacturers  of  leather,  is  evident 
from  the  fact  of  the  comparatively  small  interest  each  farmer  or 
stock  raiser  has  in  dollars  and  cents  in  the  15  per  cent  tariff  on  hides. 
The  aggregate  is  as  large  to  tljem  as  to  the  leather  men,  but  so  dif- 
fused that  they  must  rest  their  case  with  their  representatives. 

The  associations  above  named,  representing  the  cattle  business,  beg 
leave  to  file  this  written  statement  and  argument,  in  answer  to  the 
claims  of  the  tanner  and  leather  manufacturers: 

1.  We  insist  that  if  there  is  to  be  a  protective  tariff  the  stock 
raisers  and  farmers  are  entitled  to  equality  under  the  law,  be  it  a  good 
or  bad  law,  as  well  as  others,  although  it  enliances  the  price  of  their 
products,  because  they  are  denied  free  access  to  the  markets  of  the 
world  for  what  thej'  buy  and  are  made  to  pay  a  higher  price  on 
account  of  the  tariflf  on  manufactured  articles. 

2.  If  the  American  stock  raisers  and  farmers  must  patronize  the 
American  market  for  what  they  buy,  they  demand  in  turn  the  same 
benefit  of  furnishing  the  home  supply  with  what  they  raise  to  sell. 

3.  The  American  stock  raiser  and  farmer  does  and  will  furnish 
enough  cattle  hides  to  supply  the  consumption  in  this  country  unless 
forced  to  ctu'tail  business  oy  low  prices  to  meet  foreign  competition. 

4.  The  reduction  of  cattle  values  from  outside  competition  by  free 
hides  or  free  cattle,  or  both,  will  demoralize  the  cattle-raising  busi- 
ness, lessen  our  home  meat  supply,  and  in  the  end  increase  the  cost  of 
meat  and  meat  products  and  hides. 

5.  Fifty-five  per  cent  of  the  hides  of  cattle  produced  in  this  coun- 
try are  skinned  and  sold  by  others  than  the  big  packers  and  are  mar- 
keted everywhere.    While  the  level  of  price  has  <renerally  been  more 
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than  in  foreign  countries  from  which  we  import  cUttle  hides,  it  has 
fluctuated  between  extremes  as  much  as  at  any  of.  the  hide  markets  of 
t^e  world. 

6.  We  dispute  the  claim  that  cattle  raisers  do  not  get  any  benefit 
«f  the  15  per  cent  duty  on  hides. 

7.  We  aispute  the  claim  that  the  value  of  cattle  on  the  market  is 
not  affected  by  the  value  of  the  hides. 

8.  We  assert  that  it  costs  the  American  stock  raisers  and  farmers 
materially  more  to  produce  cattle  and  hides  than  it  does  in  Mexico, 
South  America,  and  Africa. 

9.  We  dispute  the  claim  that  the  public  will  receive  the  benefit  of 
taking  the  duty  off  hides,  but  insist  that  the  very  motive  which 
prompts  the  activity  of  the  tanners  and  manufacturers  for  free  hides 
IS  to  pocket  the  profit  themselves. 

10.  We  assert  that  the  tanners  have  now  free  access  to  the  markets 
of  the  world  for  hides  to  make  into  leather  for  export,  and  that  the 
shoe  manufacturers  are  from  year  to  year  increasing  their  exports  of 
shoes. 

11.  We  submit  herewith  tables  showing  the  commerce  in  hides, 
leather,  and  shoes,  and  c(»nparative  prices  and  vahies,  covering  im- 
ports and  exports,  for  the  years  shown,  as  follows: 

(Tiblefl  from  "  Commerce  and  Navigation/'  published  by  DeiMtrtmcfit  of  Commerce  and 

Labor,  for  1907.] 

Imports  of  merchandise — Years  ending  Jwne  30, 

IIIDRS    AND    SKINS    OTHER    THAN    FDR    SKINS. 
[Goat  Rkins,  free.) 


Total 

BBCAPrrULATION. 

JBurope 

North  America 

BcMith  America 

Asia 

O— nil 

Aftloa 


190S. 


86,114,070 
$24,928,729 


28.284,862 

17. 660.669 

7,504.785 

r2. 576, 738 

8,605.367 

33,423,706 

38.094,809 

flO.676,006 

1,800 

S368 

2.722,947 

1601,264 


1904. 


86,338,647 
•23.971.781 


23,610,003 

86,045,880 

6,982,400 

92,467,220 

9,834,242 

93,833.199 

43.203,906 

910,952,013 

18,810 

93,164 

3.194,187 

9680.266 


1906l 


97,809,671 
926,945^781 


26,719.106 

97.070,847 

7,041,262 

92,636,391 

10,166,540 

94,066,004 

60,130,091 

912.169,113 

48 

918 

4,757,60» 

91,068,863 


IWfi. 

\wn. 

111,07!?,  :191 

101,201,096 

981.77U.W9 

981, 87ft,  296 

27,94:].  7ft** 

24,964,2n 

97,3M..W4 

97,280.064 

7,5ft^.  ]Li^ 

8,662,898 

92,Mb,.^tr;(» 

98.272,328 

9, 1(IS,  fxj 

9,783,181 

98,7^,  4'/i 

94,110,449 

eo,3,Vi.m 

62,121,470 

9l6,2ti7,9i3M 

916,648.067 

ia,w;/ 

16,769 

p.  017 

ri,878 

6,0l*<.  4s) 

5.789,061 

91,iS'At>iv* 

91,661,607 

( Hides  of  cattle,  dutiable.) 


Total 181,644,826 

I    916.159.902 
RIOAPITDLATION. 

* i      21,666.676 

I      92,284,199 

I  America I     83,791,471 

I      93,108.688 

Booth  America 61,670,923 

98.855,964 

14,076.278 

91,841,339 

'  118,917 

910,971 

AMca 181,060 

I  968,776 


85,370,168 
910.989,086 


6,018,280 
8646,672 
24,189,244 
92,288,288 
43,296,485 
96,489.459 
11,652.428 
91,639,076 


216,731 
981,696 


118,177,80? 
914,949,628 


17,64«,6M 

92,078,274 

83.209,896 

98,281,666 

47.067,860 

r.444,678 

14.3261,182 

92,021,268  , 

848.699 

961,608 

697.890 

992,044 


186,186,800 
921,862,060 


44,182,228 

96,419,487 

89,971,062 

94,368,672 

62,226,624 

99,148.116 

18,001,788 

92,788,288 

910,898 

998,292 

964,846 

9114,206 


184,671,020 
€20,649,258 


'26,366,484 

93,619.888 

41,796.004 

94,741,613 

49.697.269 

99.574.696 

16,409,286 

82,582,189 

418,283 

^,894 

968,745 

9178,281 
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Imports  of  mereha/ndiBe — Years  ending  June  SO — Continued. 

HIDBS  AND  SKINS.  OTHER  THAN  FUR  SKINS. 
:[AU  other  free.] 


Total 

R1CAPITUX.ATI0N. 

Europe 

North  America 

South  America 

Asia 

Oceania 

Africa 


102,340,800  I    103,024.752 
$16,942,982  ,    $17,046,304 


76,289.334  i 

$12,615,444 

9,779,840  ' 

$1,274,510  I 

5,929,803  ! 

$1,041,085  I 

4.766,431  I 

$945,245 

5,6C28.529  ' 

$1,161,301  , 

46,366  < 

$6,997  I 


77,166,896 

$18,166,584 

10,650.516 

$1,316,780 

6,093,864 

$1,051,404 

3,986.899 

$659,621 

5,099,451 

$857,193 

28,126 

$3,722 


97,776,851 

$18,286,796 

12,121,688 

$1,623,856 

6,586,443 

$1,070,696 

4,348,818 

$750,682 

5,755.445 

$1,092,746 

305,194 

$44,021 


122,746,218 

$28,707,984 

10,617,878 

$1,668,104 

8,003,187 

$1,488,184 

9,483,874 

$1,843,654 

6,950,663 

$1,588,100 

294,249 

$50,172 


185.111,199 
$a0,8CI,9SI 

98.640,447 
28,649.087 
14,566.200 
$2.286.aO 

4.928.S3S 
$1,181,160 

9,958.616 
$2,078,151 

6.635,891 

$1,718,477 

481,709 

$88.9tt 


Exports  of  domestic  merchandise — Years  ending  June  SO, 
HIDES  AND  SKINS.  OTHER  THAN  FUR  SKINS. 


Total 

RBCAPITULATION. 


Europe 

North  America . 
South  America . 


Oceania. 
Africa... 


1903. 


I 


12.859,549 
$1,224,409 


7,327.088 

$688,551 

5, 511, 559 

$583,259 

4,300 

$423 

756  , 

$122  I 

15,896 


1904. 


82,727,643 
$3,246,887 


A 174, 272 

$2,251,697 

9,508,058 

$990,080 

8,770 

$979 

8,451 


32,092 
$3,792 


1905. 


10,268,722 
$1,051,641 


7,198,609 

$704,850 

3,143,047 

$843,816 

865 

$91 

19,611 

$2,225 

6,590 


1906. 


10,752,827 
$1,223,266 


9,922,344 

$1,114,742 

826,423 

$107,601 


4,060 
$1,012 


1907. 


15,896,806 
$1,780,082 


14, 097.  SSI 

$1,560,428 

1.188.841 

$162,727 

28S 

«28 

165,  M9 

$27,866 


Leather,  and  manufactures  of — Sole  leather, 

SOLE  LEATHER. 


Total 

RICAPrrULATION. 


Europe 

North  America . 
South  America . 


Oceania  . 
Africa... 


1908. 

*  1904. 
36,830,717 

87,428,487 

$6,920,467 

$6,978,497 

85,489,006 

38,507,647 

$6,444,209 

$6,186,625 

614,425 

666,043 

.  $125,884 

$138,877 

23,681 

16,672 

$6,989 

$3,518 

951,813 

2.312,508 
i&71,996 

$249,304 

163,628 

134,055 

$43,472 

$38,542 

235.881 

193,892 

$51,109 

$43,946 

1905. 

1906. 

44,107,054 

40.648,767 

$9,444,873 

$8,186,279 

26,618,897 

34,826,486 

$4,970,789 

$6,606,888 

694,189 

751,266 

$138,421 

$100,861 

'^ 

K215 
$270 

16,290,457 

4,708.068 

$4,227,807 

$1,853,096 

139,717 

72,856 

$41,445 

$23,161  1 

297,015 

194,408  1 

$66,020 

$43,018 

1 

Nora. — ^Average  yalne  sole  leather,  per  pound,  appears  from  the  foregoing : 

1903 

1904— , 

1906 : 

1906 

1907 


1907. 


81,900,868 
$7,024,813 


28,004,063 

$6,904,611 

888,813 

$186,996 

V666 


1^^ 


102,968 
$29,785 
187.764 
$40,609 


CenU. 
.  18.^ 
.  18.9 
-  21^4 
-20.2 
.22.9 
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Jjeather,  and  manufactures  of — Sole  leather — Continued. 

UPPBR  LEATHER— PATENT  OR  ENAMEL. 


Total 

BBCAPirULlTIOir. 

Surope 

Nortn  America 

SoDth  America 

Asia 

Oceania 

Africa 


1904. 


I 


I 


«122.782 


9i/2l67  : 
6,086  i 
2,827 

14|061  i 
1,647 


tl70.»40  < 


133,880 
17,201 
8.567 
4,036 
9,402 
2,904 


1905. 


f 166, 320 


39,048 
3,868 
3,110 

18,686 
7.806 


1906. 


1143,690 


41,164 
56,442 
17,204 

2,836 
19,418 

6,636 


1907. 
$167,068 


40,916 
69.249 
6,839 
906 
23,600 
16,679 


UPPER  LEATHER— SPLITS,  BUFF,  GRAIN.  AND  ALL  OTHER. 


Total 

RSCAPITULATION. 

Earope 

Nortn  America 

South  America 

j^Bla 

Oceania 

Africa 


$13,498,499 


12.836,443 
889,079 
218.914 

48,929 
460,340 

49.794 


$16,049,602 


18,270,142 
493,306 
892,896 

96,001 
764,697 

34,061 


$16,057,791 


13,144,145 
682,918 
493,288 
248,047 
467,443 
21,950 


$17,242,011 


14,609,618 
832,117 
719,067 
648,218 
613,064 
20,027 


$17,779,71$ 


15,509,144 
723.707 
608.688 
880,288 
546,396 
16,668 


Total 

BBCAPITULATION. 

Europe 

Nortn  America 

South  America 

Aria 

Oceania 

Africa 


ALL  OTHER  LEATHER. 

$982,261         $1,140,364  1      $1,818,154  |      $1,822,337 


676,108 

316,620 

16,912 

8.689 

46,027 

20,000 


667,228  1 
328,464  I 
29.411 
13,610 
66,082  I 
36,669 


597.899  , 
412,918  . 

28,088  , 
702,356  I 

50,686  ; 

26,762 


788,218 
660,780 

81,971 
310,612 
108,262 

22,962 


$2,727,61$ 


1,248,461 
964.886 
120,888 
184,688 
182,860 
41,841 


BOOTS  AND  SHOES. 


Total ponndB, 

RKCAPITULATION. 

Rurope pounds. 

North  America 

South  America 

Aria 

Oceania 

Africa 


Total 

BBCAnrULATlON. 

Earope 

If orth  America 

Soath  America 

Aria 

Oceania 

Africa 


4,197,566 
$6,665,017 


1,273,485 

$2,672,629 

1,986,768 

$2,502,466 

175,122 

$210,204 

23,161 

$43,670 

687,949 

$942,150 

202,091 

$293,999 


4,642,631 
$7,238,940 


1,114.439 
$2,447,368 

2,673,082 

$8,800,200 

207.240 


22,178 
$40,672 
503,809 

$936,821 
121.788 

$281,476 


5,816,699 
$8,067,697 


1,149,899 

$2,472,606 

3,425,111 

$4,288,642 

206,117 

$825,467 

42,332 

$77,277 

362,646 

$678,066 

129,694 

$270,647 


HARNESS  AND  SADDLES. 


$878,677  ;    $660,846     $502,( 


80.887 
203,966 
66,099 
14.206 
38,917 
34,610 


36,274 
261,886  , 

96,898  I 

19,186  I 
181,064 

17,139 


82,842 
291,614 


40,611 
40.269 
10,489 


6,672,249 

6,883,914 

$9,142,748 

$10,666,049 

1,267,004 

Jl'^^^'S 

$2,691,144 

$3,062,988 

8,774,665 

3,888,866 

$6,637,849 

$6,167,179 

197,619 

229,478 

$863,310 

$468,618 

47,074 

86,766 

$80,868 

$64,782 

812,869 

460.469 

$662,104 

$792,464 

88,098 

68,917 

$187,978 

$130,928 

$691,676 


$767.41$ 


47.540 

S8,00t 

871.696 

612,606 

121,749 

128.68$ 

16,697 

31,168 

125,506 

56.840 

8.609 

8.776 

9756 


TJkRXVF   HBABIlfOS. 


Lea$k»r,  mmI  fnmmufBcturcs  of — 8fae  leather — Contlnned. 
ALL  OTHSB. 


1908. 


Total •      $1,064,496 

RICJLPITULATION. 

AiTope 267,881 

Korfb  America 608,060 

Sonth  America 49  060 

Aria ■  42,158 

Oceania 79,671 

Africa '  27,727 


1906. 


$1,829,747    $1,818,046 


340.218 
761,461 
56,636 
52,926 
113,062 
15,450 

394.206 
781,096 
45,328 
54,562 
69,098 
23,826 

1906. 

1907. 

$1,491,688 

$1,984,885 

887,146 
888,073 
48,262 
43,860 
U6,691 
14,176 

767,002 
988,686 

88.au 

Table  Bhowing  imports  of  hides  of  cattle — dutiable — for  ten  yearn,  their  value 

and  amount  per  pound. 

[FroM  Stmtlstleal  Abstract.  Commerce  and  LatM>r  for  1907.  p.  4H4.] 


I 


Pounds. 


1898. 
1899. 
1900. 
1901. 
1902 
1908 
1904. 
1906 
1906. 
1907. 


126,243,696 
130,396.020 
168.865.165 
129,174,624 
148.627.907 
131.640,826 
96.870.168 
113,177,867 
166,155,800 
134,671,020 


Valae. 

Per 
pound.* 

OMte. 

$18,624,989 

10.8 

18.621,946 

10.4 

19,408.217 

U.8 

14,647,413 

U.3 

17,474,039 

ll.b 

16.159.902 

12.2 

10.989.085 

12.8 

14.949,628 

IS.  2 

21.862.860 

13.9 

20,649,258 

IS.  8 

•  Estimate  ours   (only  approximate). 

Table  ahotoinff  imports  of  hides,  other  than  goats  and  cattle,  not  dmU^Vle  for 
ten  years,  and  their  average  value. 

[Taken  from  Table  161.  Statistical  Abstract.  Commerce  and  Labor.] 


1898 
1809. 
1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
1908. 
1904. 
1906. 
1906. 
1907. 


Pounds. 


54,607,534 
66.965.785 
100.070.795 
77,989.617 
89.457,680 
102.340.308 
103.024.752 
126,893,984 
158.045,419 
135,  111,  199 


Value. 


Per 

pound. 


Genu, 

$7,667,343 

14 

9,877.771 

14.7 

16,589,807 

18.5 

12.995.667 

1A.6 

15,061,400 

1«.8 

16,942,982 

16.5 

17.045,804 

10.5 

22,868.797 

18 

30,246,198 

19 

30,841,989 

22.8 

Table  shMoing  for  ten  years  ewports  of  boots  and  shoes. 
[Frotfi  Statistical  Abstract.  Commerce  and  I^bor.  1007.] 


Pairs. 

1,307.031 
1,934.277 
3,016.720 
3.492,041 
3.d66.766 
4.197,566 
4.642.531 
5,315.699 

Value. 

$1,816,688 
2.711,886 
4,276.666 
5.526.190 

Perpair.s 

1898....               

$1.69 

1899 

L40 

1900 

1.41 

1901 

LS6 

1902..        .             

6.182,086,           L66 
6.G65,tt7  '           1.80 

1906 

1904 

7,288.940  :           1.66 

1906 

8,067.097  ;          1.61 

1906 

9,142,748             LOl 
10.667.949             1.88 

1907 

*  Bstlmates  ours ;  only  approximate. 
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Table  shotoing  average  price  of  hides  in  Chicago  market,  1892  to  1904- 

[Taken  from  p.  218  of  Report  of  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  on  the  Beef  Indnstry.] 

1892 6. 32 

1893 5. 50 

1894 5. 16 

1895 8. 47 

1896 6. 9a 

1897 8.  81 

1898 10. 04 

1899 11. 02 

1900 10.  61 

1901 10. 87 

1902 11.  55 

1903 10. 58 

1904 10. 63 

Comparative  prices  of  1903  of  different  classes  of  hides. 
[Taken  from  Report  of  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  p.  216.] 

Heavy  native  steers 11.69  eta 

Butt-branded  steers 10.  57  cts. 

Heavy  Texas  steers 12.64  cts. 

Light  Texas  steers 11.19  cts. 

Colorado  steers 10.54  eta 

Heavy  native  cows 10.07  cts. 

Light  native  cows 9.64  eta 

Branded  cows 9. 19  eta 

Native  bulls 9.61  cts. 

Branded  bulls 7.69  eta 

Average  10.28  eta 

III.  In  its  report  on  the  beef  industry  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor  (1904)  estimated  our  annual  beef  supply  at  13,000,000 
head,  of  which  approximately  500,000  are  annually  exported,  leaving 
12,50HO,000  (see  pp.  53  to  57) ;  of  this  number  it  was  estimated  that 
the  six  large  packers  slaughter  45  per  cent.  If  this  be  approximately 
correct,  then  of  the  total  butcher  hides  produced  bv  packers  is 
5,425,000.  Since  1904  there  has  been  an  increase  in  cattle,  other  than 
milch  cows,  of  15  per  cent  (see  1907  Statistical  Abstract).  Assuming 
butcher  hides  to  have  had  a  similar  increase,  the  total  would  be 
14,375,000,  of  which  the  six  large  packers,  however,  have  not  increased 
their  slaughter. 

The  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  estimated  about  2,324,773  cattle 
that  die  by  disease  and  accident  for  1904.  To  what  extent  the  hides 
are  taken  we  know  of  no  figures  to  show.  That  it  is  a  large  per  cent 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  probablv  at  least  50  per  cent,  or  1,162,386,  total 
animal  hide  production  of  fallen  hides  that  go  into  the  open  market. 
Hides  undeniably  are  as  extensively  produced  and  marketed  as  the 
distribution  of  cattle,  which  stock  raisers,  farmers,  and  small  butchers 
produce  and  market  everywhere. 

The  value  of  cattle  hides  imported  for  ninejnonths,  1908,  shown 
by  Summaiy  of  Commerce  and  Finance  of  United  States  for  Septem- 
ber, 1908,  was  the  average  11.5  cents  per  pound. 

The  importation  of  hides  of  cattle  decreased  in  1907  compared 
with  1906,  and  for  the  nine  months  ending  September,  1906,  1907, 
and  1908,  show  a  decrease  in  importation  of  hides  of  cattle;  1908 
shows  6.4  per  cent  under  1907,  and  18.4  per  cent  under  1906. 
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During  the  same  nine  months,  importations  of  leather  and  leather 
articles  declined  as  follows :  1908  under  1907,  45.8  per  cent,  and  under 
1906,  35.3  per  cent. 

During  the  same  period  (nine  months'  comparison),  there  was  an 
increase  m  exports  of  shoes;  10.9  per  cent  over  1906,  and  almost  as 
great  export  as  for  same  period,  1907. 

In  the  case  of  sole  leather  there  was  an  increase  1908  over  1907  of 
approximately  7  per  cent,  though  a  large  falling  off  as  compared  to 
1906,  which  was  an  unusual  year  for  importation  of  hides,  which,  no 
doubt,  were  made  into  leather  and  exported. 

Sole  leather  is  chiefly  exported  from  imported  hides,  with  a  draw- 
back equal  to  the  taritf. 

It  may  be  fairly  gathered,  from  the  total  cattle  slaughter  of 
around  12,500,000  to  13,000,000  head,  and  probably  1,000,000  fallen 
hides,  that  we  j)roduce  cattle  hides  near  14,000,00,  and  at  60  pounds 
average,  which  is  under  the  average  green,  and  15  per  cent  shrinkage 
in  curing  leaves  51  pounds  per  head,  total  weight  cured  hides, 
714,000,000  pounds,  as  compared  to  about  134,000,000  pounds  of  cattle 
hides  imported. 

If  we  deduct  the  31,000,000  pounds  of  sole  leather  exported,  and 
the  leather  manufactured  articles  shown  in  the  foregoing  tables*  it 
seems  certain  that  so  far  as  cattle  hides  are  used  for  articles  consumed 
in  this  country,  our  production  is  sufficient  for  our  home  consump- 
tion. Furthermore,  that  there  is  an  open  market  for  55  per  cent  of 
butcher  hides  and  all  fallen  hides,  making  in  all  about  40  per  cent  in 
hands  of  the  big  packers  at  time  skinned,  and  60  per  cent  widely  dis- 
tributed. 

IV.  The  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago,  have  just  issued  for  distri- 
bution among  the  stockmen  attending  the  International  Live  Stock 
Exposition,  now  holding  its  annual  meeting  at  Chicago,  the  f ollow^ing 
statement : 

To  stockmen  and  fanners: 

Do  you  know  tbat  44.7  per  cent  of  the  2.154,690  cattle  received  at  Chicago  so 
far  this  year  have  been  sold  and  shlpi)ed  alive,  mainly  for  eastern  slaughter  and 
export?  Also,  that  last  year  the  number  was  43.9  per  cent  and  the  yejir  before 
40.6  per  cent,  while  during  several  months  this  year  over  50  per  cent  were  sold 
and  shipi)ed  alive?  "^ 

The  significance  of  this  increasing  percentage  of  live  shipments  lies  In  the 
fact  of  growing  comfietition  among  buyers  on  the  Chicago  marljet. 

Eastern  buyers  and  exporters  are  constantly  on  the  market,  and  they  look  to 
Chicago  as  headquarters  for  supplies,  thus  furnishing  at  all  times  full  couiiieti- 
tion.  From  40  to  50  per  cent  of  the  total  cattle  receipts  at  Chicago  are  sold  on 
the  market  for  shipment  alive,  mainly  to  eastern  slaughtering  points  and  to  the 
seaboard  for  export. 

On  January  15,  1908,  the  same  company  issued  and  distributed 
the  following  card,  showing  the  sale  and  disposition  for  a  week  and 
the  wide  range  of  slaughter : 

Just  think  of  it!  Outside  buyers  in  a  single  day  buy  on  the  Chicago  market 
and  ship  out  GSl  carlojjds  of  live  stock  to  195  different  consignees  at  150  dif- 
ferent points  in  9  different  States. 

As  showing  the  increasing  outside  competition  in  buying  and  wide  range  of 
distribution  of  live  stock  sold  on  the  Chicago  market,  the  following  reiwrts  of 
the  past  week's  shipments  are  quoted: 

Monday,  out  of  2,515  carloads  received,  outside  buyers  bought  and  shipped 
out  iWl  carloads  of  live  stock  to  105  differcMit  consignees  at  150  different  iwinta 
in  9  different  States.  Fourteen  consignees  shii)ped  322  cars,  while  181  con- 
signees shipped  359  cars,  and  there  were  more  than  100  different  shipments  of 
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1  carload  each.  Monday's  cattle  shipments  totaled  10,475  head,  breaking  the 
record  for  one  day.    Of  these,  only  383  head  were  stockers  and  feeders. 

Wednesdny,  out  of  1,744  c«rs  received,  499  cars  were  sold  and  shipped  alive 
to  198  different  consignees  at  107  different  points  in  10  different  States.  . 

Thursday,  1,100  cars  were  received,  while  420  cars  were  shipped  to  132 
different  consignees  at  78  different  points  in  16  different  States. 

During  the  week  there  were  shipped  out  2,306  carloads,  or  113,910  head  of 
live  stock,  of  which  3,055  carloads,  or  34,839  head  (averaging  21  head  per 
car)  were  cattle,  constituting  4S.6  per  cent  of  the  receipts. 

This  week,  starting  out  with  active  markets,  a  strong  demand  from  every 
source,  and  prospects  for  good  prices,  notwithstanding  Monday's  run  of  3,050 
cars,  or  alx)ut  136,000  animals,  bids  fair  to  exceed  the  above  records. 

These  figures  prove  that  the  outside  demand  and  competition  for  beef  cattle 
and  all  other  live  stock  at  Chicago  is  greater  than  ever. 

Later  and  in  February  the  same  company  issued  a  card  containing 
similar  information  for  one  day's  business,  Monday,  February  10, 
1908,  as  follows : 

Chicago's  enormous  live-stock  receipts  and  shipemnts  create  new  records 
Run  promptly  absorbed. 

Monday,  February  10,  1908,  the  Chicago  Union  Stock  Yards  received  33,501 
cattle,  1,303  calves,  87,716  hogs,  26,999  sheep,  and  838  horses,  or  a  total  of 
150,357  animals,  in  2,933  cars,  breaking  the  previous  record  of  hog  receipts 
and  total  number  of  animals  received. 

Of  the  receipts,  there  were  sold  and  shipped  alive  mainly  to  eastern  slaughter- 
ing points  and  for  export,  10,063  cattle,  28  calves,  21,138  hogs,  6,469  sheep, 
nnd  109  horse?,  or  a  total  of  37,807  animals  in  787  cars,  breaking  all  previous 
records  of  hog  shipments,  total  number  of  carloads  shipped,  and  total  number 
of  animals  shipped. 

The  grand  total  handled  by  the  railroads  and  the  Union  Stock  Yards  and 
Transit  Company  on  that  day  was  188,1(*4  animals  and  3,720  cars,  which  is  equal 
to  a  solid  train  over  28  miles  long,  or  if  ranged  in  single  file  would  make  a  solid 
procession  of  animals  over  200  miles  long  and  require  ten  days  to  pass  a  given 
point  marching  constantly  at  the  rate  of  20  miles  per  day.  This  is  something 
never  before  equaled.     M()reo\or,  all  were  quicldy  and  easily  handled. 

Monday's  enormous  receipts  were  promptly  absorbed  at  only  a  slight  reduc- 
tion from  the  prices  of  the  previous  week,  practically  all  being  sold  on  day  of 
arrival.  Packers  got  upward  of  51,000  hogs,  shippers  bought  close  to  25,000,  and 
the  remainder  were  mixed  hogs,  mostly  sold  to  speculators.  Of  the  11,000  left 
over  4,000  were  carried  over  by  shippers  and  7,000  by  sjieculators,  almost 
eversrthing  being  sold. 

No  other  live-stock  market  in  the  world  could  have  withstood  such  an  enor- 
mous run  in  proportion  without  a  dlsastnms  break  in  prices.  Yet  so  great  is  the 
demand  for  meats  and  live  stock  of  all  kinds  at  Chicago  that  Tuesday,  with  full 
ordinary  receipts,  hogs  sold  5  to  10  cents  higher  and  cattle  and  sheep 
about  steady,  while  Wednesday's  markets  show  further  advances  of  5  to  10  cents 
In  every  department. 

The  above  facts  demonstrate  the  value  to  shippers  of  Chicago's  splendid  mar- 
ket facilities,  her  practically  unlimited  ca[)acity  for  handling  live  stock,  and  the 
constant  tremendous  demand  at  Chicago  for  live  stock  of  all  kinds  at  the  high- 
est average  prices. 

These  statements  of  figures  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt,  and  they  point  to  the 
fact  that  the  stock  raiser  and  farmer  get  the  benefit  of  whatever  competition 
there  Is  for  the  entire  animal  and  all  parts  going  to  make  up  its  value.  The 
eastern  buyer  gets  the  hide  as  well  as  the  animal,  and  undoubtedly  for  both 
when  ho  buys  the  one,  relying  upon  his  expectations  to  sell  the  hide  as  well  as- 
the  meat  in  proportion  to  its  value. 

The  total  cattle  marketed  at  Chlcairo  for  1907  was  3,305,314  head;  calves, 
421,934  head.  Of  the  cattle  thus  niarkyte<i,  there  were  377,000  of  western  range 
cattle,  or  11.4  per  cent;  the  balance  came  mainly  from  corn-belt  States.  The 
committee  will  find,  if  it  cares  to  investigate  it,  that  Iowa  leads  in  the  total, 
and  that  the  best  cattle  arc  marketed  in  one,  two,  and  three  carload  shipments 
by  the  farmers  from  all  the  corn-belt  States,  and  these  furnish  a  large  part  of 
the  shipments  to  eastern  slaughtering  points. 

The  contention  that  the  farmer  gets  no  advantage  from  higher 
priced  hides  is  absurd  in  view  of  these  facts,  and  that  the  hides  are 
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bought  by  the  tanners  from  the  local  butchers.  That  the  price  of  the 
hide  is  an  important  factor  is  so  well  stated  in  an  article  written  by 
J.  A.  Spoor,  president  of  the  Union  Stock  Yards,  of  Chicago,  appear- 
ing in  the  Live  Stock  World  of  January  1,  headed  "  Live  Stock  Trade 
of  1907,"  that  we  copy  as  follows : 

No.  1  packer's  heavy  native  steer  hides  made  u  decUne  from  16i  to  16^  cents 
in  January,  to  Hi  to  11}  cents  In  December,  or  more  than  28  per  cent,  making 
a  difference  in  this  item  alone  of  nearly  $4  per  head  in  the  returns  from  medium 
to  prime  native  steers,  while  packer's  prime  tallow  declined  from  6|  to  7  cents 
In  January  to  5^  to  5}  cents  in  December,  or  over  18  i^er  cent,  making  a 
further  difference  in  returns  of  about  $1  per  head,  with  the  decline  still  greater 
on  the  poorer  classes  of  hides  aud  cheaper  grades  of  tallow,  and  there  was  a 
similar  decrease  of  values  for  all  other  by-products. 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  among  stockmen  that  there 
was  a  serious  decline  in  prices  of  cattle  during  1907,  concurrent  with 
the  decline  in  hides.  This  decline  was  substantially  similar  at  all 
markets.  Of  course  there  are  a  multitude  of  conditions  which  affect 
the  price,  and  always  present  the  effort  of  buyers  to  purchase  at  as 
low  a  figure  as  they  can  secure.  When  the  supply  is  great,  the  buyer 
dominates  the  market,  and  when  the  supply  is  less  that  power  is  less. 
That  applies  to  the  animal  as  a  whole,  and  necessarily  to  every  part  of 
it  which  competitive  buyers  can  use;  certainly  to  the  hide,  because 
there  is  no  special  expensive  equipment  essential  to  taking  care  of  the 
hide  and  a  ready  market  for  them  to  the  tanners.  Aside  from  calves, 
the  claim  that  the  packers  handle,  on  the  average,  the  heavy  hides 
and  other  slaughters,  the  lighter  hides  has  little,  if  any,  foundation, 
when  it  is  remembered  that  they  furnish  the  only  market  for  tanners 
on  which  the  hide  weight  is  much  below  the  average. 

V.  The  controversy  mainly  arises  on  the  demand  of  manufacturers 
of  shoes,  and  tanners,  that  hides  be  placed  on  the  free  list,  which  is 
one  of  the  plans  advocated  looking  to  a  reduction  in  cost  of  leather. 
If  the  stock  raiser  and  farmer  must  suffer  for  this  reason,  just  let  it 
go  round,  then  the  protective  system  will  go  down  altogether. 

Under  the  present  law  the  tariff  on  cattle,  hides  (ory,  salted,  or 
pickled),  is  15  per  cent  ad  valorem,  provided  that  upon  all  leather 
exported  made  irom  imported  hides  there  should  be  allowed  a  draw- 
back equal  to  the  amount  of  the  duty  paid  on  said  hides,  etc.  (See 
item  437,  effective  July  24,  1897.)  On  leather  there  is  an  ad  valorem 
duty  of  20  per  cent,  with  the  exception  of  certain  sorts  of  leather  not 
necessary  to  specify.  On  shoes  and  boots  there  is  an  ad  valorem  duty 
of  25  per  cent.     (See  item  438.) 

The  proposition  which  is  made  by  the  above-named  associations  is 
that  the  duty  on  hides  be  not  reduced,  because  the  duty  is  very  small, 
and  they  are  as  much  entitled  to  it  as  anybody  else. 

The  contention  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturers  is  that  the  tariff 
should  be  taken  off  hides  on  the  theory  that  they  want  "  free  raw 
material."  Hides  are  as  much  the  product  of  labor  and  skill  as  any- 
thing else,  hence  can  not  be  called  raw  material.  The  "  free  raw 
material "  argument  has  for  its  major  premise  the  denial  of  the  right 
of  protection  to  the  producer  of  such  articles  as  some  one  else  wishes 
to  prepare  for  market  or  manufacture  in  some  other  form,  and  to  have 
and  demand  a  protective  tariff  on  what  in  turn  he  produces  for  sale 
sufficient  to  put  the  outside  competitors  practically  out  of  business. 
The  manufacturer  in  such  a  case  asserts  with  great  vehemence  the 
correctness  of  the  principles  of  protection  that  he  desires  to  apply  in 
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such  matters  as  to  best  subserve  his  own  purpose,  regardless  of  the 
effect  it  may  have  on  others,  indeed  denying  the  same  sort  of  rights  to 
the  farmer  and  stock  raiser.  As  part  of  the  plan  he  insists  not  only 
for  the  protective  tariff  on  what  he  produces,  but  for  the  articles  which 
he  wishes  to  use  in  his  business;  he  wants  to  buy  in  the  markets  of  the 
«vorld  without  having  to  pay  any  import  duty,  and  to  force  the  farmer 
and  stock  raiser  to  meet  that  competition.  That  is,  that  he  be 
accorded  the  protection  in  order  that  he  may  increase  his  business, 
Dr  the  price,  and  that  others  equally  meritorious  as  citizens  of  the 
country  shall  be  denied  the  same  privilege  in  order  that  he  may  profit. 

He  says  it  costs  him  more  for  labor  and  materials  than  his  foreign 
competitor,  overlooking  the  fact  that  the  farmer  and  stock  raiser  is 
in  the  same  boat. 

The  claim  that  no  labor  or  investment  is  required  to  produce  a 
hide  is  quite  as  applicable  to  tallow  and  meat.  It  takes  three  years 
to  mature  a  3-year-old  steer,  and  where  land  is  exclusively  devoted 
to  grazing  an  investment  of  an  average  of  $50  in  land,  and  constant 
care  and  attention.  The  investment  in  the  property  on  which  to 
raise  cattle  and  feed  them  is  enormous,  and  the  mvestment  in  farm 
value  of  cattle  alone  is  many  times  greater  than  all  the  leather  and 
shoe  business  of  the  country. 

As  applied  to  commodities  of  prime  necessity  which  are  not  pro- 
duced in  this  country,  and  as  to  which  the  stimulation  of  reasonable 
protection  will  not  induce  any  considerable  production,  it  may  be,  and 
as  a  rule  probably  is,  best  where  the  protective  system  is  adopted 
as  a  policy  of  government  to  admit  such  articles  free  of  duty  in 
order  that  they  may  be  manufactured  and  the  finished  product  sup- 
plied to  the  trade  without  being  burdened  with  the  import  duty.  In 
such  an  instance  we  are  concerned  only  in  the  use,  manufacture,  or 
trade  of  the  lirticle  so  imported  free  of  duty,  and  we  are  not  con- 
cerned in  the  producers  of  the  article,  and  hence  under  no  obligation  to 
protect  his  interest  as  a  producer.  The  case  is  entirely  different  when 
an  article  of  commerce  is  a  matter  of  extensive  and  general  produc- 
tion in  this  country,  where  great  numbers  of  people  must  suner  loss 
by  being  compelled  to  meet  the  price  at  which  it  might  be  imported 
free,  when  the  cost  of  production  in  this  country  is  greater  than  it  is 
in  countries  from  which  such  products  would  be  drawn  if  imported 
free  of  duty. 

In  the  case  of  hides,  it  is  perfectly  plain  that  if  they  are  to  be  put 
upon  the  free  list,  then  we  must  undertake  to  sell  hides  in  all  of  the 
markets  of  the  world  in  competition  with  those  produced  everywhere 
else,  and  that  regardless  of  the  circumstances  of  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion. We  must  be  robbed  of  our  home  market  to  seek  one  elsewhere 
so  long,  at  least,  as  the  markets  in  other  portions  of  the  country  are 
better.  The  absurdity  of  the  proposition  as  applied  to  hides  of  cattle 
so  extensively  produced  in  every  State  in  the  Union  needs  no  argu- 
ment to  support  it  if  the  principle  of  protection  is  to  be  applied  at 
all,  and  if  when  applied  it  is  to  be  done  fairly  to  all  interests  and  not 
as  mere  favoritism,  and  by  protective  system  we  do  not  mean  merely 
on  leather  products,  but  on  all  the  farmer  buys. 

Perhaps  the  strongest  objection  to  the  protective  system  is  that  in 
its  practical  application  it  builds  up  an  individual  or  a  business  or  a 
class  of  individuals  and  their  business  by  giving  them  an  advantage 
over  prpducers  in  foreign  countries  or  the  importers  from  foreign 
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countries,  which  advantage  must  be  paid  for  to  the  extent  to  which  it 
may  exist  by  the  public  of  this  country  as  consumers  of  the  articles 
thus  protected,  and  in  this  way  the  localities  where  the  business  which 
is  protected  exists  is  favored  to  that  extent  as  may  be  business  inci- 
dentally or  directly  connected  with  such  protected  industries,  to  the 
detriment  of  the  other  part  of  the  country.  The  principles  of  govern- 
ment recognized  in  this  country  are  that  no  special  interests  shall  be 
subserved  by  law,  and  it  ought  not  to  be  the  intention,  therefore,  of  the 
protective  tariff  to  subserve  a  special  interest.  The  object  is  to  sub- 
serve the  best  interest  of  the  entire  country,  and  we  may  assume  that 
the  people  of  this  country  have  decided  correctly  that  that  can  be 
best  done  by  a  protective  tariff,  but  at  the  same  time  they  have  not 
meant  to  decide  that  a  protective  tariff  shall  be  applied  with  partiality 
and  one  large  and  meritorious  class  of  people  be  deprived  of  it  in 
order  that  some  others  may  reap  a  greater  profit  in  their  business; 
and  this  is  the  very  use  to  which  the  manufacturer  here  seeks  to  make 
by  his  demand  for  free  hides  and  free  wool. 

The  point  at  which  the  people  suffer  in  such  a  case  is  that  they  pay 
a  higher  price  for  the  protected  article  because  there  is  a  duty  upon 
it.  This  may  not  be  the  case  in  all  instances,  but  as  a  general  proposi- 
tion it  can  scarcely  be  denied.  We  may  assume  that  the  puolic  has 
decided  that  it  is  best  for  the  people  as  a  whole  that  they  snould  pay 
a  higher  price,  if  by  doing  so  great  industries  are  built  up  in  this 
country,  by  protection  from  outside  competition,  laborers  employed, 
and  the  manufacturer  and  laborer  in  turn  becoming  the  customer  for 
that  which  is  produced  in  other  spheres  of  industry.  The  theory  is 
that  if  a  factory  can  r^n,  pay  good  wages,  and  supply  the  trade  by 
furnishing  a  market,  for  the  farmer,  and  that  although  the  farmer 
may  have  to  pay  a  higher  price  for  the  manufactured.article,  he  is 
thereby  furnished  a  market  for  what  he  grows  and  gets  a  better  mar- 
ket for  it,  and  in  the  end  is  more  benefited  than  damaged.  That  is  to 
say,  the  great  home  market  is  built  up.  The  ability  of  the  people  in 
this  country  as  consumers  to  afford  a  market  for  the  production  of 
this  country  is  wonderfully  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  we  manufac- 
ture at  home  what  we  need  and  that  we  can  better  afford  to  pay  more 
for  it. 

This  is  the  backbone  of  the  argument  in  support  of  the  protective 
system,  which  means  higher  price  on  manufactured  articles  than 
would  exist  could  we  go  into  the  markets  of  the  world  and  import 
them  free  of  duty. 

Now,  let  us  apply  this  argument  to  the  cost  of  the  production  of 
hides.  If  the  principle  is  good  in  the  one  case,  it  is  good  in  the  other, 
and  it  is  plain  to  be  seen  that  the  producer  of  hides  is  as  much  entitled 
to  a  protective  tariff  on  hides  in  order  to  enable  him  to  get  a  higher 
price  for  the  hides  than  otherwise  he  would  get,  and  thus  stimmate 
the  production  and  make  him  better  able  to  buy  manufactured  arti- 
cles, as  is  the  manufacturer.  The  right  to  equal  protection  of  the 
law  entitles  the  stock  raiser  and  farmer  to  the  benefit  of  a  protective 
tariff  on  hides  or  wool,  so  long  as  it  exists  on  the  things  which  he 
buys,  and  the  opportunity  at  least  to  benefit  by  it,  precisely  in  the 
same  manner  and  for  the  same  purpose  that  the  manufacturer  is 
entitled  to  it  can  not  be  fairly  denied. 

Much  has  been  said  about  benefit  that  the  farmer  derives  from 
protection,  but  the  instances  are  very  rare  where  he  derives  a  direct 
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benefit  from  the  duty  on  the  articles  which  he  produces.  The  benefit 
is  said  to  arise  from  the  general  application  of  the  protective  tariff  in 
that  it  affords  him  a  better  market  wherever  he  can  be  protected,  in 
order  to  enable  him  to  get  a  better  market  and  a  better  price.  But 
on  what?  principle  can  he  be  denied  the  same  protection  on  his  prod- 
ucts, so  that  he  in  turn  may  become  a  better  customer  of  the  producer 
or  manufacturer,  and  thus  make  a  better  market  for  the  latter? 

On  what  principle  can  it  be  asserted  that  the  producer  of  sugar  is 
entitled  to  a  protective  tariff  which  will  not  equally  apply  to  the  pro- 
duction of  hides  or  the  manufacture  of  leather?  The  tanner  wants 
free  hides;  the  shoe  manufacturer  free  leather  and  free  hides;  both 
from  selfishness. 

The  contention  that  some  one  between  the  producer  of  hides  and 
consumer  of  leather  takes  advantage  of  his  ability  to  monopolize  the 
market  on  hides  and  deprive  the  stock  raiser  and  farmer  of  the  benefit 
of  protection  has  no  place  in  the  argument  upon  the  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  producer  of  hides  is  entitled  to  a  protective  tariff. 
If  this  is  a  monopoly  against  the  hide  producers,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
Government  to  destroy  it  and  not  to  destroy  the  producer  of  hides. 
If  there  is  to  be  established  the  principle  that  wherever  the  producer 
of  an  article  protected  is  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  the  protection  by 
monopoly,  and  on  that  ground  the  product  is  admitted  free  of  duty, 
the  law  will  have  placed  a  premium  on  monopoly,  which  it  shoula 
destroy.  It  simply  enables  the  monopoly,  to  buy  cheaper.  Suppose, 
for  example,  the  duty  should  be  taken  off  the  hides,  and  they  should 
be  bought  in  foreign  countries  and  laid  down  in  this  country  15  per 
cent  less  than  the  present  value  of  hides,  who  would  get  the  benefit  of 
it,  if  such  monopoly  exists  as  is  asserted?  The  place  at  which  to 
begin  in  point  of  law  to  meet  conditions  that  may  be  thus  produced 
by  monopoly  is  not  by  taking  the  tariffs  off  so-called  raw  materials 
produced  by  the  farmers  and  stock  raisers  of  this  country,  who  do 
not  create  monopolies,  but  to  take  the  tariff  off  the  manufactured 
articles,  so  that  the  consumer  will  get  the  benefit  in  the  end.    If  the 

Eroducers  of  leather  in  this  country  have  sufficient  control  of  the 
ide  market  that  they  can  name  the  price  at  which  the  producer  must 
sell  the  hides,  they  can  equally  be  as  powerful  to  name  the  price  of 
leather  made  from  imported  hides. 

Now,  suppose  the  tariff  were  taken  off  the  hides  and  they  are  per- 
mitted to  go  into  the  markets  of  the  world  and  buy  them  as  cheap 
or  cheaper  than  they  do  in  this  country.  Can  anyone  give  any  assur- 
ance that  the  price  of  leather  will  decline  on  that  account?  And  sup- 
pose the  price  of  leather  does  decline — who  can  vouchsafe  that  the 
manufacturers  of  shoes  will  sell  them  cheaper  because  of  the  lower 
price  of  leather?  The  fact  is  that  neither  the  price  of  leather  nor 
shoes  has  fluctuated  with  the  price  of  hides. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  compare  the  price  of  hides,  leather,  and 
shoes  at  stated  periods  during  each  year  for  several  years  past.  It 
will  doubtless  be  found  that  the  relative  price  of  shoes  was  in  the 
main  not  apparently  affected  by  the  price  of  leather  or  the  price  of 
hides. 

From  two-thirds  to  three-fourths  of  all  the  beef  cattle  produced  in 
the  United  States  <!ome  from  west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  neces- 
sarily the  hides  are  produced  in  that  section.    To  say  that  the  value  of 
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the  animal  is  not  affected  by  the  value  of  the  hide  is  equivalent  to 
saying  that  it  was  not  affected  by  the  value  of  the  wool  nor  the  qual- 
ity, character,  or  value  of  the  meat.  We  might  admit  that  under 
some  circumstances  the  owner  of  the  animal  may  not  be  able  to  get 
as  much  as  it  is  worth  compared  with  what  the  consumer  finally  pays 
for  the  finished  and  prepared  product,  but  that  does  not  mean  that 
the  value  of  the  animal  is  not  affected  by  an  absolute  higher  or  lower 
price  of  some  material  part  of  it.  The  question  is,  Shall  the  law  de- 
clare that  the  producer  of  these  great  articles  of  trade  shall  be  de- 
prived of  the  Denefit  of  protection  for  the  same  purpose  which  the 
manufacturer  has  it,  upon  the  mere  assertion  of  some  one  who  per- 
haps knows  nothing  about  it,  that  the  value  of  the  animal  is  not  to 
be  affected  by  the  tariff  on  hides  or  on  wool  ?  A  false  assertion  made 
for  profit. 

Equality  of  opportunity  is  a  maxim  of  the  law,  and  it  lies  in  no 
man  s  mouth  to  say  that  a  certain  class  shall  not  have  it  because  of 
the  assertion  that  it  can  not  make  use  of  it.  It  certainly  can  not  if 
the  law  denies  the  right. 

Undeniably  the  prosperity  of  the  live-stock  business  in  cattle,  sheep, 
and  ho/^s  in  the  country  west  of  the  Mississippi  River  has  made  the 
upbuilding  of  that  vast  area  possible,  and  has  aided  commercially  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  whole  country.  It  is  to  that  source  which  the 
manufacturers  of  the  East  must  look  to  sell  their  products,  and  if 
the  people  of  that  great  section  are  to  be  impoverished  in  order  that 
profits  may  be  still  greater  for  the  manufacturer  in  the  East,  or  for 
any  other  reason,  it  will  be  a  perversion  of  the  professed  principles 
underlying  the  protective  tariff  system.  In  only  a  few  articles  can 
they  possibly  directly  benefit  by  protection.  Shall  it  be  denied  on 
those* 

It  may  be  said  that  the  motive  on  the  part  of  the  stock  raisers 
and  producers  of  hides  and  wool  is  for  a  protective  tariff  in  order  to 
profit  by  it ;  that  is  true.  Why  not  ?  Surely  no  less  can  be  said  of  the 
motive  of  those  who  seek  to  put  hides  and  wool  on  the  free  list.  If 
these  articles  should  be  put  on  the  free  list  in  order  that  the  manufac- 
turers may  prosper  to  a  greater  extent  than  now  by  being  able  to  seek 
a  cheaper  source  of  supply,  why  should  not  the  farmer  likewise  be 
entitled  to  go  abroad  to  buy  his  supplies,  because  to  do  so  he  may 
prosper  more  than  now  ? 

Millions  of  people  are  engaged  in  producing  animals,  hides,  and 
wool.  Shall  they  be  sacrificed,  and  the  manufacturers  of  those  prod- 
ucts, far  less  in  number,  be  given  a  special  privilege,  on  the  mere 
assertion  that  to  do  so  will  reduce  the  price  of  shoes  or  clothes  to 
the  consumer?  Cast  up  and  see  who  is  making  the  most  profit.  The 
manufacturer  has  no  notion  of  reducing  the  price;  his  motive  lies  in 
getting  the  more  profit  from  the  man  who  toils  to  make  the  so-called 
raw  material,  and  to  buy  the  manufacturer's  goods.  He  is  not  in  busi- 
ness for  benevolence.  He  haunts  the  halls  of  Congress  and  the  hotel 
lobbies  at  Washint^ton,  while  the  farmer  herds  and  feeds  his  stock, 
and  tills  the  land  and  supports  his  family,  for  whom  he  buys  the 
clothes  and  shoes  from  which  the  manufacturer  profits.  The  manu- 
facturer looks  after  making  the  laws  in  person,  the  farmer  and  stock 
raiser  must  leave  it  to  his  representative.    What  wijl  be  the  result  ? 
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VI. 

The  live  stock  interests  wiiich  are  represented  desire  to  call  specific 
attention  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  to  the  importance  of 
this  industry  to  the  prosperity  of  the  nation,  and  that  its  trade  should 
be  fostered  in  every  way  to  the  end  of  the  best  market  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  we  here  copy  an  extract  from  the  pamphlet  issued  by  the 
Affricultural  Department  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Bulletin  No.  55,  as 
follows : 

MEAT  SITFPLY  AND  STTBPLUS. 

Importance  op  the  Meat  Industry. 

capital  directly  concerned. 

MEAT  ANIMALS. 

With  a  meat  export-  in  1900  amounting  to  one-eighth  of  the  pro- 
duction, the  growing  of  meat  animals  and  the  manufacture  of  the 
products  derived  from  their  slaughter  are  largely  dependent  upon  the 
export  trade,  and  the  foreign  marketing  is  essential  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  present  magnitude  of  the  meat  industry  and  of  prices 
profitable  to  tne  farmer. 

Although  this  is  a  country  of  meat  eaters,  with  a  total  population 
estimated  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  at  84,000,000  in.  1906,  the  sur- 
plus of  meat  produced  in  1900,  as  estimated  in  the  preparation  of  this 
bulletin,  was  large  enough  to  feed  either  the  United  Kingdom  or  the 
German  Empire  for  nearly  half  a  year,  or  both  for  nearly  three 
months;  the  population  of  those  two  countries  in  1901  was  98,000,000, 
as  compared  with  a  population  of  76,000,000  in  this  country  the  year 
before. 

If  such  an  immense  quantity  of  surplus  meat  food  were  to  be  con- 
fined within  this  country  by  the  refusal  of  foreign  countries  to  buy  it, 
there  would  follow  consequences  to  farmer,  rangeman,  slaughterer, 
and  packer  which  would  be  financially  disastrous. 

In  the  valuation  of  all  domestic  animals  in  the  census  of  1900  the 
kind  of  meat  animals  having  the  highest  value  in  the  aggregate  was 
cattle.  The  value  of  all  cattle  on  farms  and  ranges  and  off  farms  and 
ranges  in  cities,  villages,  and  elsewhere,  was  $1,500,000,000,  about  one- 
third  of  which  is  the  value  given  to  dairy  cows  and  two-thirds  to 
other  cattle.  Swine  occupy  second  place  in  order  of  value,  but  much 
below  the  total  for  cattle,  the  figures  given  being  $239,000,000.  Sheep 
have  third  place  with  $171,000,000,  and  goats  have  the  small  place 
indicated  by  $3,400,000.  A  grand  total  value  of  all  meat  animals  on 
and  off  farms  and  ranges,  according  to  the  census,  was  $1,929,000,000. 

The  latest  annual  estimate  of  the  value  of  meat  animals  on  farms 
and  ranges  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Januarv  1,  1907,  gives  to  dairy  cows  the  value  of 
$645,500,000,  or  an  increase  of  $137,000,000  over  1900.  The  decreased 
total  value  given  to  other  cattle,  although  the  value  is  larger  per  head, 
somewhat  offsets  the  increase  for  dairy  cows,  since  the  loss  in  other 
cattle  is  $85,000,000  from  the  value  of  1900.  The  estimate  for  sheep 
for  1907  indicates  an  increase  of  $34,000,000  in  value  above  the  census 
statement,  and  for  swine  an  increase  of  $186,000,000;  there  is  no  esti- 
mate for  goats,  which,  for  present  purposes,  may  be  regarded  as 
having  the  1900  census  value. 
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Meat  animals  on  farms  and  ranges  January  1,  1907,  increased  in 
value  in  the  aggregate  $272,000,000  above  the  census  amount  of  June 
1,  1900,  and  rose  to  a  total  vahie  of  $2,152,000,000.  The  estimates  of 
this  department  are  for  January  1,  a  time  of  the  year  when  the  num- 
ber of  swine  and  sheep  is  about  one-fifth  less  than  that  on  June  1, 
which  is  the  census  date,  and  the  number  of  cattle  is  less  in  midwinter 
than  on  June  1.  Hence,  if  the  department's  statements  for  January  1 
were  raised  to  a  basis  oi  June  1,  the  foregoing  values  for  1907  would 
be  increased. 

OTHER  ITEMS  OF  CAPITAL. 

Not  only  are  the  prices  of  meat  animals  directly  affected  by  the 
marketing  of  the  national  surplus  of  meat,  but  likewise  the  value  of 
the  farms  and  ranges  on  which  they  are  raised.  While  nearly  all 
farms  maintain  at  least  one  meat  animal,  the  farms,  and  ranges  de- 
voted especially  to  the  production  of  live  stock  are  the  ones  more 
directly  affected. 

The  value  of  live-stock  farms  and  ranges  was  estimated  by  the 
Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  1905  to  be 
$7,951,000,000,  by  adding  to  the  census  valuation  the  increase  of  the 
succeeding  five  years.  Some  horse  and  mule  farms  are  imavoidably 
included. 

To  the  value  of  meat  animals  and  of  live-stock  fafms  and  ranges 
should  be  added  the  value  of  implements  and  machinery  on  such  farms 
and  ranges,  or  $235,500,000. 

Then  there  is  a  lar^e  amount  of  capital  invested  in  wholesale 
slaughtering,  meat  packing,  lard  refining,  and  oleomargarine  estab- 
lishments which  was  determined  bv  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  to  be 
$238,000,000  in  1904. 

The  sum  of  the  foregoing  items  of  capital  directly  affected  by  the 
export  of  the  national  surplus  of  meat  is  $10,625,000,000  and  this  capi- 
tal is  directly  dependent  upon  such  disposal  for  its  profitable  use  and, 
indeed,  for  the  integrity  of  the  investment. 

In  addition  to  the  capital  concerned  there  are  annual  productions 
that  should  be  noted.  Upon  the  basis  of  census  values  the  farm  value 
of  the  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine  slaughtered  and  exported  alive  in  1900 
was  $049,417,340.  This  is  a  computed  value  and  may  be  above  or 
below  the  fact  for  1900;  but  whatever  the  true  value  was  for  that 
year,  it  was  much  larger  for  1906,  with  its  high  values  and  large 
exports  as  well  as  perhaps  increased  home  consumption. 

The  £?reat  annual  corn  crop  of  the  country,  having  a  value  of 
$1,167,000,000  in  1906.  is  very  largely  converted  into  meat,  fats,  and 
oils,  and  a  large  fraction  of  this  crop  is  exported  in  the  form  of  the 
commodities  mentioned. 

Table  2. — Capital  directly  affected  hy  exports  of  surplus  meat. 

Item. 


Value  of  domestlo  meatftnfmRlsoTi  farm«  and  mnares.  January  1. 1907 

Value  of  domestic  meat  anJmals  not  on  farms  nnd  ranges.  June  1, 1900 

Value  of  livp-stook  farms  nni  rnnees.  1905.  flutnmn 

Valne  of  implements  and  marhincry  on  live-«toek  farms  and  ranfres.  June  1. 1900 — 

Capital  of  wholesale  slaughtering,  meat-packing,  lard-refining,  and  oleomargarine 

establL«<hraents,  1904 

Total 


Value. 


«2, 152. 390. 849 

48.fi27.220 

7,950,919.Jno 

235.177.714 

237,714.«90 


10,  €25,069. 283 
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COMPARISON    WITH  OTHER  INVESTMENTS. 

Better  to  understand  the  magnitude  of  the  interests  involved  in 
the  maintenance  of  meat  exports,  comparisons  may  be  made  with  other 
aggregates  of  capital  and  classes  of  wealth.  The  capital  directly 
related  to  meat  production  for  export,  $10,625,000,000,  is  five-sixths 
as  large  as  all  capital  invested  in  manufacturing  in  1904.  It  is  barely 
under  the  figures  representing  the  capitalization  of  the  net  earnings 
of  steam  railroads,  estimated  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  June  1, 
1904;  it  is  a  little  greater  than  the  estimated  true  value  of  all  prop- 
erty situated  in  the  South  Central  division  of  States  in  1904,  as  also 
of  all  property  situated  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  and  Pacific  regions. 
It  is  more  than  one  billion  dollars  above  the  value  of  the  real  estate 
and  of  the  implements  and  machinery  of  farms  devoted  chiefly  to 
producing  cotton,  hay,  and  grain ;  or  the  estimated  true  value  of  all 
property  situated  in  New  England  in  1904;  or  the  estimated  true 
value  of  the  entire  real  estate  of  the  South  in  1904.  It  is  nearly 
twice  the  value  of  the  real  estate  and  of  the  implements  and  machin- 
ery of  farms  devoted  chiefly  to  producing  cotton,  fruit,  rice,  sugar, 
tobacco,  vegetables,  and  to  general  farming;  or  more  than  twice  the 
estimated  true  value  of  street  railways,  shipping,  waterworks,  tele- 
graph and  telephone  systems,  electric  light  and  power  stations,  Pull- 
man and  private  cars,  and  canals  in  1904. 

Table  3. — Meat  capital  convparcd  with  other  capital  and  classes  of  wealth. 


Item. 


Capital  directly  related  to  meat  production  for  export 

Capital  invented  in  mfinafHcturinfr,  19W 

CaDitalization  of  net  carningB  of  ^teAm  railmadR,  June  1,  1904 

Value  of  real  estate  (1905.  autumn)  and  of  implements  and  machinery  (1900)  of  farms 
devoted  rhiefly  to  producing  cotton,  hay.  and  prain 

Valut*  of  real  etttate  (1905  autumn  i  nnd  of  implements  and  machinery  ( 1900)  of  farms 
devoted  chiefly  to  producing  cotton,  fruit,  rice,  sugar,  tobacco,  vegetables,  and  to 
general  farming  (including  iimall  8pecii«ltie<() 

EntimHted  true  value  of  Mrcei  railways,  shipping,  waterworlcK,  telegntph  and  tele- 
phone i*vfitem8,  electric-light  and  power  Mations,  Pullman  and  private  cars,  and 
canals  (19^4) 

Estimated  true  value  of  entire  real  estate  of  South  Atlantic  and  South  Central  divi- 
sions. 1904 

Estimated  true  value  of  all  property  situated  in  New  England.  1904 

Estimated  true  value  of  all  property  situated  in  the  South  Central  division.  1904 

Estimated  true  value  of  all  property  situated  in  the  Western  dlvitiion  (Rocky  Moun- 
tain and  Pacific  regions),  19o4 


Value. 

$10,625,059,288 
12.686.2«5.678 
11,244,752,000 

9,074,168,746 
5,792,814.987 

4,480,646,909 

9. 605. 9%,  804 
8,8L^.3.'5,592 
10,062.467,528 

9,992,581,271 


Under  the  heading  "  Stock  of  Meat  Animals  " — ^"  Number  in  the 
World,"  same  Bulletin,  it  is  stated : 

It  appears  that  contiguous  United  States  has  74,200,000  cattle  of 
the  424,500,000  cattle  known  to  be  in  the  world,  or  17.5  per  cent. 
Britij^h  India  has  a  larger  fraction,  or  20.9  per  cent,  but  the  fraction 
is  smaller  than  that  of  the  United  States  in  every  other  cQuntry — one- 
half  or  less. 

This  countr^y  does  not  figure  so  largely  in  comparison  with  the 
total  sheep,  since  the  number  in  contiguous  United  States  is  but 
63,500,000  of  the  G01),800,000  sheep,  or  8.8  per  cent.  This  fraction  is 
exceeded  by  that  of  tlirce  countries.  Argentina  has  19.7  per  cent  of 
the  world's  sheep  as  far  as  known;  Australia  has  12.2  per  cent;  and 
European  Russia  9.7  per  cent. 

The  greatest  prominence  of  this  country  in  the  possession  of  a 
meat  animal  is  touiid  in  the  number  of  swme.  Of  the  world's  141,- 
300,000  known  swine,  the  United  States  has  56,600,000,  or  40.1  per 
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cent;  Germany  is  the  second  country  in  order  of  importance,  with 
18.4  per  cent;  Austria-Hungary  follows  with  9  per  cent;  and  Eu- 
ropean Russia  with  8.4  per  cent. 

In  the  possession  of  goats  this  country  occupies  a  small  place, 
since  the  number  on  and  off  farms  and  ranges  is  only  2.2  per  cent  ox 
the  world's  goats  as  far  as  known. 

The  ages  of  cattle  slaughtered  is  shown  in  Table  20,  of  same  Bul- 
letin (1900). 

Table  20. — Computation  of  slaughtered  cattle,  except  calves,  1900, 


Item. 


Total  slaughtered  (^ee  Table  19) 

Steern,  1  and  under  2  years 

Steers.  2  and  under  3  years 

Steers,  3  years  and  over 

Total  steers 

Bulls,  1  year  and  over 

Heifers,  1  and  under  2  years 

Cows 


Per  cent. 
100 

Number. 

12,978,000 

IS 

18 
17 

1,687.000 
2.336,000 
2.206,000 

4S 

6,229,000 

6 
13 

649.000 
1.687.000 
4»  413, 000 

As  to  slaughter  of  cattle  and  calves  this  bulletin  shows  as  follows : 


CALVES  AND  CATTLE. 

On  referring  to  Table  23  it  will  be  observed  that  the  computations 
previously  explained  in  detail  indicate  an  available  slaughter  of 
5,831,000  calves  in  1900,  of  6,229,000  steers,  of  649,000  bulls  over  1 
year  old,  of  1,687,000  heifers,  and  of  4,413,000  cows.  The  number  of 
cattle  available  for  slaughter,  not  including  calves,  was  12,978,000,  of 
which  240,000  were  exported  alive,  so  that  the  cattle,  except  calves, 
slaughtered  in  this  country  was  12,738,000.  If  to  this  number  the 
slaughtered  calves  be  added,  the  total  slaughter  of  cattle  was  18,569,- 
000 ;  and,  if  to  this  number  we  add  the  jiumber  exported  alive,  we 
have  a  grand  total  of  18,809,000. 

The  total  cattle  received  at  stock  yards  at  54  points  in  the  United 
States  where  packing  plants  are  located  was  13,777,196;  shipments 
out,  6,187,004 ;  calves,  receipts,  1,826,552 ;  shipments  out,  421,570. 
(See  22d  Annual  Rept.,  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  p.  292.) 
(For  range  in  prices  of  cattle  from  1894  to  1905.  see  pp.  286,  287.) 
Upon  request  tor  the  information  the  Bureau  or  Animal  Industry 
has  furnished  us  a  statement  of  the  hide  supply  of  the  United  States 
as  follows: 

The  estimated  total  slausjhter  of  cattle  in  the  United  States  in 
1900  was  about  11,500,000  head,  besides  5,000,000  calves,  and  pre- 
sumably those  respective  numbers  of  cattle  hides  and  calfskins  were 
produced  in  that  year.  As  the  foregoing  figures  are  based  upon  the 
estimate  of  the  total  number  of  cattle  on  hand  in  the  United  States 
January  1, 1900,  of  63,500,000  cattle,  including  calves,  and  as  the  esti- 
mated number  January  1,  1908,  was  71,267,000,  it  is  roughly  esti- 
mated that  the  hide  production  in  1907  was  about  13,000,000  cattle 
hides  and  5,500,000  calfskins.  The  total  number  of  animals  slaugh- 
tered under  federal  meat  inspection  during  the  fiscal  vear  ending 
June  30,  1908,  was  53,973,337,  consisting  of  7,116,275  cattle,  1,995,487 
calves,  9,702,545  sheep,  35,113,077  swine,  and  45,953  goats. 
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Thus  there  appears  slaughtered  approximately  1 
each  6  persons,  and  1  calf  hide  to  each  15  persons. 


cattle  hide  to 
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Census  of  Manufacturebs,  1906 — Department  of  Commerce  and 

Labor. 


LEATHER  AND  MANUFACTURES  OF  LEATHER. 

Table  7  shows  for  1905  the  number  of  establishments  reporting  the 
different  kinds  of  materials,  with  the  quantity  and  cost  of  eachTrind 
of  material  used ;  the  cost  oi  linings  and  trinmiinffs  and  findings,  and 
the  amount  paid  for  fuel,  rent  of  power  and  neat,  mill  supplies, 
freight,  and  all  other  materials. 

The  number  of  establishments  given  in  this  table  is  not  the  number 
of  distinct  establishments,  but  the  number  reporting  the  different 
classes  of  materials.  Consequently  some  establishments  are  counted 
several  times.  The  number  using  purchased  cut  soles,  counter,  taps, 
heels,  etc,  was  the  largest,  908;  of  these  establishments,  419  used  these 
materials  to  the  exclusion  of  uncut  sole  leather.  The  number  using 
sole  leather  in  the  side  was  678 ;  of  these,  162  did  not  use  cut  soles,  etc., 
or  heads,  bellies,  and  shoulders.  The  latter  class  of  materials  was 
used  by  425  establishments,  but  in  only  26  excljusively. 

Table  7. — Materials  used,  by  kind,  quantity,  and  cost,  and  number  of  establish- 
tnents  reporting  each  kind,  1905. 


Kind. 


Materials  used,  total  cost . 


Sole  leather  In  the  side 

Sole  leather  (beads,  bellies,  shoulders,  etc.)*- 

Split  leather,  finished 

Rolled  splits 

Oalf  and  kip  skins 

Grain  and  other  side  leather 

Calf.Hkin8  (russtet,  ooze,  kangaroo,  dongola 
calf,  etr.j. 

Patent  ana  enamel  leather 

Goat«kin9 

Sheep  leather  used  for  up()er8 

All  other  upper  leather 

Material  other  than  leather  uwd  for  uppers. . 

Unings  and  triromingn,  all  kinds 

Cut  K)le!<,  countent.  taps,  heels,  etc.,  pur- 
chased. 

Findings,  purchased 

Fuel,  rent  and  power  and  heat,  mill  sup- 
plies, freight,  and  all  other  materialK. 


Number  of 
establish- 
ments 
reporting. 


Unit  of 
measure. 


Pounds 

do 

...-do 

....do 

....do 

Square  feet.. 
do 


678 
425 
157 
89 
232 
899 
592 


692    do. 

759    do. 

463  I do. 

459    do. 

210 


906 


Quantity. 


Cost  of  ma- 
terials used. 


.     $197,363,496 


162,631,578 
42,510,899 
10,749,526 
8,890,791 
4,240,190 
89.610,877 
91.290,110 

47,720.221 
197.044,004 
36,473,154 
73,012,064  I 


86,860,980 
7,874.070 
2,047.504 
632,429 
2,bS9.268 
1],M>5.646 
16,209.144 

12.063,512 
80,898.403 

2,879,270 
12,587,285 

1,956,146 
10,ft61.3e7 
24,143,824 

13,080,280 
11.834,369 


Calfskins  (russet,  ooze,  kangaroo,  dongola  calf,  etc.),  were  used 
by  592  establishments,  of  which  313  did  not  use  calf  and  kip  skins. 
Calf  and  kip  skins  were  used  by  232  establishments,  but  only  38  used 
them  exchisively.  Of  157  establishments  using  split  leather,  finished, 
86  did  not  use  rolled  splits;  and  of  89  using  rolled  splits,  only  0  did 
not  use  split  leather,  finished. 

There  are  two  principal  classes  of  leather  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  boots  and  shoes:  leather  from  which  soles,  counters,  taps,  heels, 
etc.,  are  made,  known  as  sole  leather,  and  leather  from  which  vamps, 
quarters,  etc.,  are  made,  known  as  upper  leather. 
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The  cost  of  sole  leather  in  the  side,  heads,  bellies,  shoulders,  etc., 
as  reported  at  the  census  of  1905  was  $44,235,050.  This  amount, 
added  to  the  $24,143,824  paid  for  cut  soles,  counters,  taps,  heels,  etc, 
purchased,  makes  the  expenditure  for  sole  leather  $68,378,874,  or  34.6 
per  cent,  of  the  total  cost  of  materials. 

Upper  leather  cost  $91,552,459,  or  46.4  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of 
materials,  and  all  upper  material,  including  material  other  than 
leather,  $93,508,605,  or  47.4  per  cent;  linings,  trimmings,  and  find-  ' 
ings,  $23,641,647,  or  12  per  cent;  and  fuel,  rent  of  power  and  heat, 
mill  supplies,  freight,  and  all  other  materials,  $11,834,369,  or  6  per 
cent. 

Of  upper  leather,  goatskin  was  the  most  largely  reported  m  1905. 
As  a  result  of  the  success  attending  the  tanning  of  such  skins  bv  the 
"  chrome  "  process  there  has  been  put  on  the  market  a  glazed  kid 
that  gives  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  manufacturers.  Its  cost  was 
32.2  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  all  upper  leather.  Calfskin,  patent  and 
enamel  and  grain  leather  were  also  used  to  a  considerable  extent,  but 
sheep  and  split  leather  were  used  in  comparatively  small  quantities. 
A  large  amount  is  included  under  "  all  upper  leather,"  mainly  be- 
cause of  the  inability  of  some  manufacturers  to  segregate  the  kinds 
and  quantities  of  leather  purchased.  "  Materials  other  than  leather 
used  for  uppers"  was  separately  considered  at  this  census  for  the 
IBrst  time,  and  210  establishments  reported  an  expenditure  of  $1,956,- 
146  for  such  materials. 

Table  8  shows  the  number  of  establishments  reporting  the  different 
kinds  of  products  and  the  quantity  and  value  of  each  Kind  for  1900 
and  1905.  The  number  of  establishments  is  the  number  reporting 
the  various  kinds  of  products  and  not  the  number  of  distinct  estab- 
lishments.   Therefore  some  establishments  are  included  several  times. 

Table  8. — Products,  hy  kind,  quantity,  and  value,  with  number  of  cstahlishmcnta 
reporting  each  kind,  and  per  cent  of  increase:  1905  and  1900. 


Kind. 

NumtHjrof 

e.stHbli8hments 

reporting. 

Value. 

Per 
cent 
ofin- 

19a^. 

19C0. 

1905. 

5320, 107, 4.^S 

'212.110,085 

r315,9.s7,l.87 

1900. 

$25'^,  969. 680 

217.965.419 

$255,720,206 

creoae. 

Products  total  value  boots  shoes,  and  sllDDers ' 

23.6 

Totiil  number  of  pairs 

11.1 

TotHl  valiip                                 ...k......       

23.6 

Men's  boots  and  shotis 

483 

560 

Niinibor  of  Dairs 

83, 434, 3i2 
$142,038,632 

67,742,839 
910S,  105.938 

2:1.2 

Value 

81.4 

Bovs'  and  vouths'  boots  and  shoe8 

299 

3H8 

Number  of  pairs 

2i,7i7,23f) 
$24,301,298 

'ii,  080, 479 
$20,739,297 

3.3 

Value 

17.2 

Wonien'H  bootM  and  nhoes 

464 

688 

Number  of  Dai rs                                        

69,470,876 
3l'8. 262,016 

64.9?2,653 
$81,804,303 

6.9 

Value                           

20.  I 

MIksps'  and  childreTi's  boots  and  shoes 

377 

551 

Number  of  oairs           .. 

41.416.967 
834,056,919 

41,843,202 
$30,094,611 

11.0 

Value 

'  13.2 

10  < 

i:i5 

Number  of  pairs 

4,403.097 
$3,464,5«il 

4,446.965 
r2, 800, 213 

11.0 

Val  tie 

23.7 

Women'H,  mi-^seH',  and  children's  slippers 

Number  of  paiis  

236 

27.S 

13. 115.1  W 
$10,532,271 

12.615,876 
$10,134,393 

3.7 

Value          .           

S.9 

All  other  kinds 

157 

126 

Number  of  Dai  rs 

S.  5"2, 343 

f3,3M,fi9a 

»3.S27,95-> 

$792,116 

5.2^3.405 
$2,041,511 
$2,175.7:« 
$1,073,676 

6i.  9 

Value 

63.2 

All  other  prodticfs 

122 
89 

161 
]48 

fi3.0 

Amount  received  for  work  done  for  others 

126.2 
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The  reports  in  1905  showed  that  24,144,616  more  pairs  of  boots, 
shoes,  and  slippers  were  made  in  the  United  States  than  in  1900,  a 
gain  of  11.1  per  cent;  the  vahie  increased  $60,267,121,  or  23.6  per  cent. 
The  greatest  increase  was  in  the  manufacture  of  men's  boots  and 
shoes,  the  increase  being  15,691,488  pairs,  or  23.2  per  cent,  and 
$33,932,694  in  value,  or  31.4  per  cent.  Boys'  and  youths'  shoes  in- 
creased but  686,757  pairs,  or  3.3  per  cent,  while  the  value  increased 
$3,562,001,  or  17.2  per  cent.  The  number  of  pairs  of  women's  shoes 
manufactured  increased  4,498,223,  or  6.9  per  cent,  and  the  value 
$16,457,713,  or  20.1  per  cent.  There  was  a  decrease  in  number  of 
misses'  and  children's  shoes  manufactured  of  426,235  pairs,  or  1  per 
cent,  but  an  increase  in  value  of  $3,962,308,  or  13.2  per  cent.  The 
manufacture  of  slippers  was  increased  to  the  extent  of  426,450  pairs, 
or  2.5  per  cent,  and  $1,062,226  in  value,  or  8.2  per  cent.  For  "  all 
other  kinds,"  which  includes  infants'  shoes,  moccasins,  athletic,  and 
bathing  shoes,  etc.,  an  increase  of  3,268,938  pairs,  or  61.9  per  cent,  and 
$1,290,179  in  value,  or  63.2  per  cent,  is  shown.  Instances  of  decreases 
and  small  increases  in  quantity  which  appear  in  the  table  are  at- 
tributed to  slight  changes  in  classification,  which  resulted  in  swelling 
the  total  of  "  all  other  kinds  "  in  1905,  thus  causing  the  large  increase 
in  that  item. 

It  is  plain  from  the  foregoing  that  the  amount  of  cattle  leather  in 
shoes  is  so  small  per  pair  that  tne  difference  in  cost  of  shoes  per  pair 
on  the  average  is  so  small  that  the  consumer  will  not  get  any  of  it. 

If  we  take  the  total  leather,  a  pair  of  heavy  shoes  at  3  pounds, 
which  is  above  the  average,  and  assume  that  cured  hides  make  an 
average  of  63  per  cent  leather  and  is  worth  11  cents  per  pound  for  the 
hide,  the  weight  of  hide  would  be  4.8  pounds  at  11  cents,  equal 
52.8  cents,  dutj  15  per  cent,  equal  7.9  cents,  or  2.64  cents  per  pound 
of  cattle  hide  m  a  pair  of  shoes. 

Now,  observe  from  the  table  the  per  cent  of  heavy  shoes  to  the 
total  is  only  —  per  cent,  and  consider  the  per  cent  of  sole  leather 
iised,  and  the  fact  that  it  will  probably  run  as  low  as  one-half  pound, 
and  average  for  all  shoes  probably  IJ  pounds,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
average  difference  in  the  cost  of  shoes  per  pair  will  not  be  more  than 
3  or  4  cents. 

This  seems  to  be  borne  out  by  the  evidence  before  the  committee. 
Now,  look  at  the  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  hides  and  leather  for 
ten  years  of  the  tariff,  and  observe  that  every  year,  for  the  entire 
period,  cattle  hides  fluctuated  in  price  between  the  high,  and  low 
levels,  15  per  cent  or  more,  and  leather  from  6  to  10  per  cent  or  more, 
not  apparently  with  the  price  of  hides,  and  it  will  at  once  be  seen 
that  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  shoe  manufacturer  of  shoes  and 
leather  to  take  care  of  this  3  or  4  cents  per  pair  of  shoes.  What 
those  fluctuations  would  have  been  with  free  hides  there  would  be  no 
way  of  telling. 

The  price  of  leather  to  the  shoe  manufacturer  must  be  high  enough 
to  take  care  of  the  fluctuations  in  hides  and  leather,  and  the  shoe 
manufacturer  must  put  his  price  high  enough  to  take  care  of  the 
fluctuations  in  leather,  which  would  swallow  up  the  3  or  4  cents. 
And  this,  assuming  an  active  competition  in  both  shoe  and  leather 
manufactures,  which  is  doubtless  more  imaginary  than  real,  so  far  as 
price  to  the  consumer  is  concerned.    Then  comes  the  fluctuation  in 
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shoes  sold  to  the  retailer,  which  he  takes  care  of  in  his  retail  selHng 
price,  even  where  not  a  dictated  price  fixed  by  the  manufacturer. 

Puzzle :  Find  the  3  or  4  cents. 

Key  to  the  puzzle :  Don't  look  for  it  in  the  pocket  of  the  consumer. 

Hence  the  sophistry  of  the  argument  that  the  15  per  cent  on  hides 
affects  the  price  of  shoes  to  the  consumer. 

Stock  raisers  and  fanners  think  it  worth  an  average  of  about  $1 
per  head  in  the  intrinsic  value  of  their  cattle,  and  that  when  the  stock 
raiser  of  South  America  brings  his  hides  here  for  sale  this  tax  of  15 
per  cent  is  reasonable,  and  that  it  doesn't  cost  the  ccMisumer  of  shoes 
a  cent.  They  want  equality  before  the  law,  and  pray  this  committee 
to  leave  the  duty  on  cattle  hides  in  order  that  the  product  of  our 
farms  have  the  benefit  of  the  home  market. 

(TAken  tram  Btatlstlcft]  atetraet,  Commeroe  and  Labor,  for  1907.] 


Year. 


1897... 
1901... 
1906... 
1908... 


Milch  eoVH. 
Nomber.         Value. 


Other  cattle. 


Number. 


15,941,727  I  $369,289,993  *  30,508,408  ' 
16,838.657  I  605.098,077  ,  45,500,213 
19,798,866   582,788,592  47,067,656 
21.194,000   650,057.000  50,078,000 


Value. 


$507,929,421 
906,644,003 
746,171,709 
846,838,000 


Total 
number. 


Total  ralae. 


46,450.ia')  $8,771,691,414 
62,363,870  1,411, 7a7.0N) 
66,861,522  <  1,828,900,301 
71,207,000  ;    1,^^996.600 


Does  not  this  show  that  we  can  produce  very  nearly,  if  not  quite, 
all  the  cattle  hides  needed  for  home  consumption? 
Respectfully  submitted. 

The  AMEmcAN  National  Live  Stock  Association, 

Office^  Denver  J  Colo. 
H.  A.  Jastro,  President^  Baker8f€ld^  Cal, 
The  Cattle  Raisbss'  Association  of  Texas, 

Offlce,  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 
Ike  T.  Pryor,  President. 
S.  H.  CSOWAN, 

Attorney  for  the  Association^  Fort  Worthy  Tex. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  H.  E.  MILES,  OP  KACINE,  WIS. 

Mr.  Mn.ES.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  come 
before  you  with  a  great  deal  of  diffidence  to-day,  and  in  my  personal 
capacity  only,  and  upon  your  very  kind  invitation.  I  have  had  just 
enough  to  do  with  the  tariff  on  behalf  of  those  whose  particular  inter- 
ests were  decidedly  opposed  and  at  variance  one  with  another  to 
make  it  somewhat  embarrassing  to  appear  and  speak  frankly  of  what- 
ever I  do  know  or  think  I  know  upon  the  tariff.  I  was  exceedingly 
impressed  a  couple  of  days  ago  with  the  very  remarkable  kindness 
and  patience  ana  the  judgment  with  which  you  received  some  manu- 
facturers who  were  unwilling  to  tell  you  what  they  knew,  and  yet  you 
asked  them  to  come  only  that  you  might  serve  their  interest  and  the 
interest  of  the  public.  Some  members  of  the  trade  who  did  not  ad- 
dress you  were  so  angry  that  the  truth  you  received  was  only  a  part 
of  the  truth  that  might  have  been  given  you  that  they  said  that  if 
they  should  sit^  before  you  for  another  week  they  would  be  rank  free 
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traders,  althonrii  the  men  who  spoke  must,  in  mj  judgment,  have 
from  60  to  76  degrees  protection  or  go  out  of  business. 

Now  I  am  going  to  speak  with  some  error  of  judgment,  and  my 
mistake,  if  any,  will  be  that  I  speak  with  too  great  frankness,  that 
I  may  say  something  that  is  not  quite  sufficiently  vouchered. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  not  speak  louder,  so  we  can  hear  what 
you  say? 

Mr.  Cochran.  Will  you  not  repeat  that  last  statement?. 

Mr.  Mnjss.  I  say  if  I  make  a  mistake,  as  I  doubtless  will,  for  we 
•11  make  mistakes,  it  will  be  from  overfrankness,  from  a  desire  to 
^ve  so  much  of  my  information  that  I  give  maybe  more  than  I  would 
if  I  had  in  addition  to  my  own  information  the  rest  of  the  informa- 
tion. 

The  Chairmak.  We  can  not  hear  you.  You  will  have  to  speak 
louder. 

Mr.  Milks.  I  will  do  so.  I  wish  to  address  you  first  as  a  consumer, 
one  of  eighty  millions,  with  evidence  in  hand  as  I  believe  that  the 
consiuners  oi  the  United  States  are  being  infinitely  wronged  by  the 
Dinglew  law  and  will  be  so  wronged  by  any  new  bill  similar  in  char- 
acter; secondly,  as  an  intermediate  consumer,  one  of  about  150,000 
manufacturers  who  are  /gfreatly  injured  by  the  present  tariff  and  will 
be  by  any  other  as  carelessly  made  as  this;  thirdly,  I  wish  to  say  a 
word  for  a  part  of  the  laboring  population,  to  wmch,  in  a  way,  the 
Dingley  law  is  very  hurtful. 

As  an  employer  pajing  a  half  million  dollars  annually  in  wages, 
I  wish  to  speak  especially  for  many  of  the  men  who  labor  with  their 
hands  in  factories,  and  who  by  a  substantial  reduction  of  the  present 
tariff  would  be  given  three  chances  for  an  increase  in  wages,  with 
no  chance  for  a  reduction. 

Fourth.  I  wish  to  speak  for  the  independent,  "  nontrustified '' 
manufacturer,  who  works  under  the  old-fashioned  principle  of  com- 
petition and  in  accordance  with  the  Constitution  and  laws  as  con- 
cerns competition,  and  against  their  destruction  or  absorption  by 
trusts  under  the  Dingley  law  or  any  other  similar  bill — ^aMorption, 
as  it  were,  by  act  of  Congress. 

Fifth.  I  can  speak  for  no  organization  except  as  definitely  herein- 
after stated.  I  am  associated  officially  and  semiofficially  with  two  or 
three  hundred  organizations  representing  all  phases  of  industrial 
life.  The  reason  1  can  represent  at  this  nearing  no  one  of  them  is 
that  I  must  speak  frankly  concerning  each  as  mav  be,  and  would  not 
mider  any  circumstances  seem  to  represent  an  industry  or  association 
in  any  remarks  which  might  be  interpreted  by  any  member  or  asso- 
ciation as  at  variance  with  their  personal  views  or  interests.  It  will, 
however,  be  the  only  possible  source  of  gratification  which  this  hear- 
ing can  afford  me  if,  m  closing,  I  may  say  to  the  committee  what  is 
the  particular  desire  of,  and,  as  we  believe,  necessary  to  the  welfare 
of,  90  per  cent  of  the  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  in  certain 
respects  in  which  all  agree,  however  much  they  differ  as  to  particular 
rates. 

Sixth.  I  wish  to  say  a  word  for  the  farmers  of  the  United  States, 
who,  in  my  jud^ent,  have  been  given  a  stone  labeled  **  Bread." 

Seventh.  1  wish  to  speak  of  undervaluation,  believing  it  is  time 
that  this  question  shoula  be  now  and  forever  settled  to  the  entire  sat- 
isfaction of  an  the  manufacturers  and  importers  of  the  United  States 
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and  the  equal  satisfaction  of  those  good  people  in  various  countries 
who  seek  to  do  business  with  us. 

Eighth.  As  to  dumping,  a  subterfu£[e  argument  of  those  >fho  wish 
to  uphold  excessive  rates  m  their  own  interests. 

Ninth.  As  to  f oreim  trade,  it  should  be  enormously  increased.  We 
want  our  share  of  the  world's  trade.  As  McKinley  said  in  1901, 
"  The  Dingley  rates  are  excessive,  and  the  excess  should  be  traded  off 
in  the  enlargement  of  our  foreign  trade." 

The  Chairman.  He  said  if  any  of  them  were  excessive.  Why  do 
you  not  quote  that  as  it  was?  He  said  if  any  of  them  were  excessive 
they  should  be  lopped  off.    That  is  my  recollection  of  it 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Cfertainly  Mr.  McKmley  never  said  what  the  wit- 
ness has  quoted  as  being  said  by  him. 

Mr.  Miles.  I  have  data  for  everything  I  say,  and  I  feel  obliged  to 
give  you  such  data  as  I  have. 

Mr.  Bandell.  I  think  it  has  been  repeatedly  stated  that  the  sched- 
ules in  the  Dingley  bill  were  made  higher  for  the  purpose  of  being 
reduced  by  agreements. 
Mr.  Dalzell.  It  has  been  repeatedly  stated,  but  it  is  not  true. 
Mr.  Randell.  It  has  been  stated  by  a  Senator  of  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Dalzell.  That  is  not  what  we  are  talking  about.    We  are  talk- 
ing about  what  Mr.  McKinley  said. 
Mr.  Miles.  I  feel  that  it  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  McKinley's  speech  is  accessible  to  the  members 
of  the  committee,  and  you  need  not  trouble  about  that. 

Mr.  Miles.  No.    If  you  will  not  interrupt  me  until  I  get  through 
with  my  general  statement,  you  will  save  from  half  an  hour  to  an 
hour,  because  I  am  going  to  say  several  things  that  will  call  for 
twenty  questions  in  a  minute. 
The  Chairman.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Miles.  Next,  tenth,  maximum  and  minimum  schedules;  maxi- 
mums only  that  we  may  have  minimums. 

Eleventh,  tariff  immorality,  in  the  fewest  words  possible.     The 
square  deal  wins. 
Twelfth,  the  way  out. 

As  to  the  consumer,  the  ultimate  consumer,  as  Mr.  Boutell  expresses 
it,  I  am  delighted  at  the  chairman's  mention  of  the  Republican  plat- 
form, and  for  just  one  moment  I  wish  to  state  my  premises.  In  the 
first  place,  the  money  that  is  in  the  pockets  of  the  consumers  of  the 
United  States  belongs  to  them,  and  it  can  not  be  lerislated  out  of  their 
pockets  justly  except  for  value  received.  Secondly,  they  get  value 
received  in  any  bill  which  gives  to  the  manufacturer  the  difference  in 
cost  of  production  here  and  abroad,  liberally  figured.  I  am  a  Repub- 
lican and  a  protectionist,  and  I  believe  in  giving  to  the  American 
manufacturer  125  per  cent  of  what  he  could  justify  in  mv  judgmen^ 
if  we  sought  to  be  close  and  extremely  accurate.  On  tnat  basis  or 
the  difference  in  cost  as  alone  justifying  any  protective  rate  whatso- 
ever— that  difference,  of  course,  to  be  liberally  figured,  fibred  with 
that  enlightened  selfishness  which  nations  as  well  as  individuals  are 
expected  to  exercise — I  started  in  to  find  the  difference  in  cost.  I  have 
not  had  time  to  write  a  brief,  and  wishing  to  get  at  the  large  schedule 
first,  I  took  from  one  of  the  book  stores  here  in  town  John  Moody's 
book  entitled  "  The  Truth  about  the  Trusts,"  and  I  find  th».t  when 
the  Dingley  bill  became  a  law,  if  my  figures  are  any  good,  the  Con- 
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gress  of  the  United  States  went  into  the  trust-making  business  up  to 
its  eyes,  and  this  new  rule,  for  new  it  must  be,  would  have  permitted 
of  no  such  rates  as  were  made  in  the  Dingley  bill. 

I  find  first  in  this  book  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  the  oil  trust. 
We  are  to  give^  according  to  the  accepted  rule  of  the  party  in  power, 
the  difference  in  the  cost  of  production.  I  find  that  the  total  wage 
cost  of  producing  oil  is  6  per  cent  I  find  that  the  tariff  is  99  per 
cent.  This  wage  cost,  all  taken  from  the  government  reports  (all 
my  figures — ^all  these  figures),  is  of  course  only  the  cost  at  the  re- 
finery, but  the  Lord,  with  his  winds,  lifts  the  oil  from  the  earth,  and 
gravity  brings  it  to  the  refinery  and  from  the  refinery  to  the  great 
distributing  centers;  so  that  you  could  not  make  any  great  addition 
to  the  6  per  cent  of  refiner's  cost  to  get  the  total  wage  cost,  and  I 
think  we  will  all  allow  that  we  have  the  greatest  oil  wells  in  the 
world,  and  produce  at  the  lowest  price  anywhere  in  the  world,  sub- 
stantially and  gei\erally  speaking.  We  have,  then,  a  duty  15  times 
the  total  wage  cost.  The  entire  ability  of  the  Standard  Oil  trust 
to  sell  its  product  without  a  duty  anywhere  in  the  world  except  in 
Russia  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  they  shipped  last  year  $78,000,- 
000  worth.  The  use  they  made  of  the  tariff  as  against  their  fellow 
countrymen  under  the  Dingley  law  is  evidenced  by  the  fact,  accord- 
ing to  government  reports  with  which  yoti  are  ramiliar,  I  believe, 
a  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Corporations,  and  according  to  private 
checks  which  I  have  upon  it,  was  that  they  charged  the  American 
consumer  from  85  to  65  per  cent  more  than  they  chared  the  foreign 
user.  If  we  had  used  here  the  $78,000,000  worth  which  we  shipped 
abroad,  we  would  have  paid  some  thirty  millions  more  for  it  than 
the  oil  trust  was  delighted  to  receive  from  the  foreigner.  On 
that  basis,  for  what  we  did  use,  being  about  $100,000,000  worth, 
the  consumers  paid  to  the  oil  trust  under  the  Dingley  law  not  less 
than  $25,000,000,  and  they  have  paid  something  Rke  that  for  ten 

5 ears,  which  would  be  a  figure  larger  than  I  can  get  in  a  minute, 
'hat  they  were  given  by  Congress  an  absolute  monopoly  and  the 
people  of  the  country  delivered  into  their  hands  to  the  extent  of 
100  per  cent  as  against  6  per  cent  wage  cost,  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  we  brought  in  $2,134  worth  of  the  crude  material,  and  only 
$159,000  worth  from  the  Dutch  East  Indies. 

I  appreciate  fully  that  the  people  have  suffered  to  the  extent  of 
this  thirty  or  more  million  dollars  a  year  not  because  Congress  put 
Standard  Oil  on  the  protected  list,  but  because,  in  my  judgment,  Con- 
gress was  not  fully  advised  that  as  a  practical  matter  when  they  did 
this  thing  for  the  Standard  Oil  Company  they  were  delivering  the 
American  people  into  the  hands  of  that  trust,  because,  forsooth,  Rus- 
sia before  the  days  of  the  Douma  had  delivered  her  people  into. the 
hands  of  the  Russian  oil  producers.  A  friend  of  mine  asked  Henry 
H.  Koeers  how  they  came  to  get  that  duty.  I  think  his  answer  is  the 
b^  I  have  heard.  He  put  his  head  back  and  laughed.  Steel  is  pro- 
duced as  cheaply  in  the  United  States  as  anywhere  in  the  world.  I 
have  figured  costs  for  twenty-five  years;  I  have  figured  with  com- 

Setitors  by  the  dozen.  If  I  know  anything,  I  know  how  men  can 
iffer  with  one  another  about  costs,  and  I  Imow  how  impossible  it  is 
for  any  two  men,  seemingly,  to  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion  as  to 
costs  unless  they  work  togetner;  and  when  one  manufacturer  denies 
another  man's  statement  of  costs,  the  denial  may  be  right  because 
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there  may  be  an  error;  but  even  when  both  are  right  it  is  easy  few 
them  to  some  extent  to  question  one  another  and  to  deny.  But  un« 
demeath  all  possible  differences  as  to  cost  of  production  there  is  cosL 
and  when  you  reach  that  general  and  fundamental  proposition  steel 
costs  as  little  in  this  country  as  anywhere  on  earth.  Judge  Gary, 
appearing  before  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine^  said  he  thought 
it  cost  a  little  less  somewhere,  and  he  made  a  guess  as  to  the  place. 
He  is  at  the  head  of  the  United  States  Steel  Company  in  its  comnier- 
cial  department.  Mr.  Carnegie  says  it  costs  less.  Mr.  Carnegie's 
utterance  of  a  few  days  aco  was  not  merely  a  personal  utterance,  I 
have  word  from  New  Yo^  that  it  is  the  expression  of  the  judgment 
of  many  steel  producers.    I  can  not  doubt  it. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  give  us  the  names  of  some  of  those  steel 
producers,  right  there! 

Mr.  Mn-ES.  I  expect  to  give  you  the  names  privately,  if  you  wisb 
them. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that! 

Mr.  Mn.£8.  I  expect  to  give  you  names  in  private,  but  I  would 
sooner  not  give  them  in  public. 

The  Chairman.  All  right. 

Mr.  Miles.  I  do  not  know  whether  or  not  I  should  go  back  and 
tell  what  steel  cost  to  produce  and  what  the  price  was  to  people  like 
myself,  intermediate  consumers,  when  the  Dmgley  law  was  xormed, 
and  how  the  Dingley  law  is  in  more  or  less  degree  responsible  for 
an  increase  in  the  price  to  me  of  100  per  cenL  It  is  rather  a  long 
story. 

Mr.  Underwood.  If  you  do  not  give  us  that  information,  how  do 
you  exnect  us  to  be  benefited  by  your  talk!    I  hope  you  will  give  it 

Mr.  Miles.  I  can  leave  out  part  of  the  information  and  stfll  give 
you  a  good  deal. 

Mr.  underwood.  I  think  we  have  time  enough  for  that. 

Mr.  Miles.  Then  I  will  go  back  and  give  you  this  about  the  United 
States  Steel  Company.  1  mentioned  trusts,  and  just  happened  to 
pick  this  up  first : 

Sflid  Mr.  Carnegie  in  1884:  '^We  are  creatures  of  the  tariff  (meaning  the 
steel  people),  and  If  ever  the  steel  manufacturers  here  attempt  to  control  or 
have  any  general  understanding  among  tliem  the  tariff  would  not  exist  one 
session  of  Congress.  The  theory  of  protection  is  that  home  competition  wlU 
soon  reduce  the  price  of  the  product,  so  that  it  will  yield  only  the  usual  profit. 
Any  understanding  among  us  would  simply  attempt  to  defeat  thl&  There  never 
has  been  and  never  will  be  such  an  understanding." 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Will  you  not  give  us  the  time  and  place  where  that 
declaration  was  made? 

Mr.  Mii^Bs.  Andrew  Carnegie,  in  the  American  Manufaeturor, 
July  25, 1884.    He  was  a  poor  guesser. 

Now,  as  to  the  cost  of  ore ;  and  kindly  remember  that  I  speak  as  a 
consume.  I  do  not  wish  to  have  to  prove  a  perfect  ease  that  en- 
titles me  to  keep  my  own  money  in  my  own  pocket  as  against  the 
steel  trust.  The  burden  of  proof  is  upon  the  man  who  wants  mj 
money,  under  the  ruling  that  he  is  entitled  to  it,  to  a  certain  exaet 
and  precise  extent,  being  the  excess  in  his  cost  of  production  over 
foreign  cost.  To  that  extent  I  hand  him  my  money,  and  feel  that 
I  am  well  paid  in  doing  it.  I  have  a  statement  here  from  the  man 
who  consolidated  the  great  ore  properties  in  the  Lake  Superior  dis- 
triet  in  behalf  of  the  steel  trust    Mining  in  that  district  is  done 
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mostly  with  a  steam  shovel.    He  said  to  H.  C.  Frick,  of  the  Carnegie 
Ciompany,  July  25,  1897 : 

As  to  the  low  cost  of  mining,  although  we  are  mining  ore  at  present  for  less 
than  5  cents  per  ton  for  labor,  we  must  look  to  the  future  when  we  will  have 
to  go  deeper,  pump  water,  and  lift  the  ora  Three  steam  shovels  mined  from  its 
natural  bed  915,000  tons  of  ore  during  the  Beason  of  1900,  working  t«i  hours 
a  day  only.  Eight  men  with  one  shovel  mined  and  laid  into  cars  in  one  month, 
working  ten  hours  only,  164,000  tons.  A  25-ton  car  can  be  filled  In  two  and 
CAe-half  minutes,  being  at  the  rate  of  600  tons  an  hour.  Water  transportation 
Is  proverbially  cheap,  the  cheapest  in  the  world.  From  Lake  Erie  to  Pittsburg 
is  the  most  efficient  railroad  in  the  world  from  a  freight  standpoint  It  carries 
ore  at  the  lowest  possible  cost,  and  with  such  connections  with  the  ships  that 
a  train  of  35  to  40  cars  of  ore  can  be  loaded  in  an  hour,  and  a  40-ton  car  of 
coal  can  be  unloaded  and  partly  trimmed  in  the  ship  in  thirty-six  seconds. 
All  efficiencies  from  the  ore  in  the  dirt  to  the  finished  product  at  the  mill  are 
in  line  with  this  statement. 

The  great  efficiency  and  low  cost  was  well  indicated  by  a  letter  of 
May  15, 1899,  from  Mr.  Schwab,  president  of  the  Carnegie  Company, 
to  Mr.  Frick,  in  which  Mr.  Sdiwab  declared  that  rails  were  being 
made  at  $12  per  ton,  as  against  $19  cost  in  England.  Said  Mr. 
Schwab,  "  We  can  sell  at  this  price  and  ship  abroad  so  as  to  net  us 
$16  at  works  for  foreign  business,  nearly  as  good  as  home  business 
has  been." 

What  is  true  of  rails  is  equally  true  of  other  steel  products.  With 
this  cost  they  sold  rails  that  year  at  $16  to  $17  a  ton  and  made 
$20,000,000. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  date  was  that. 

Mr.  Miles.  This  letter  is  May  15, 1899 ;  I  am  speaking  of  the  year 
1899,  with  a  cost  about  25  per  cent  below  the  English  cost,  they  sold 
rails  which  are  now  selling  at  $28  for  $16  to  $17  under  competition 
and  netted  $21,000,000. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  suppose  that  letter  will  be  published  and  will  be 
accessible  to  the  committee? 

Mr.  Miles.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Where  is  the  letter  from  Mr.  Schwab  to  Frick  to  be 
found? 

Mr.  Miles.  It  is  in  the  public  prints  everywhere. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  do  not  mean  in  the  newspapers;  I  mean  the  letter 
itself. 

Mr.  Miles.  The  original  letter? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Some  verification  of  it;  where  is  it  to  be  found? 

Mr.  Miles.  I  have  it  here,  in  the  inside  history  of  the  Carnegie 
Steel  Company. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  have  the  letter? 

Mr.  Miles.  No;  not  the  original  letter. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  With  whose  authority  do  you  state  that  there  was 
ever  such  a  letter? 

Mr.  Miles.  Bankers  and  acquaintances  in  Pittsburg,  steel  men 
everywhere,  as  far  as  I  talked  with  them. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Suppose  you  name  some  of  them. 

Mr.  MiiJBS.  I  will  ^ve  you  the  names  privately,  if  you  want  them. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  All  right. 

Mr.  Miles.  This  letter  has  been  public  property  for  ten  years,  and 
never  denied.  It  is  addressed  to  Mr.  Frick,  and  a  friend  of  Mr. 
Flick's  told  me  it  was  all  right  in  the  particulars. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Who  was  that  friend  ? 
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Mr.  Miles.  That  I  can  not  tell  you  here ;  a  business  associate  of  Mr. 
H.  C.  Frick. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  But  you  do  not  disclose  his  name? 

Mr.  Mnjss.  I  will  satisfy  you  on  this  point. 

Mr.  Gaines.  He  will  give  you  his  name? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  He  will  give  it  to  me? 

Mr.  Gaines.  Did  I  not  understand  you  to  say  that? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  will  give  me  the  name  of  the  business  associate 
of  Mr.  Frick,  privately;  did  I  understand  you  to  say  that? 

Mr.  Miles.  I  will  if  necessary. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  All  right. 

Mr.  Miles.  I  have  it;  that  is  what  1  want  to  impress  upon  you. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  And  I  want  to  get  it,  that  is  what  I  want  to  impress 
upon  you. 

Mr.  Miles.  It  is  just  a  matter  of  being  fair  about  it  when  you  get 
it.    I  know  you  mean  to  be.    I  will  satisfy  the  committee. 

The  next  year  after  this,  being  1900,  with  no  material  change  in 

E rices,  as  I  remember,  the  profits  of  the  company,  from  increased 
usiness,  and  so  forth,  were  $40,000,000,  but  I  do  not  know  but  the 
prices  were  somewhat  higher ;  I  can  not  answer. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  What  year  was  it  that  you  gave  the  price  of  steel 
rails  at  $17? 

Mr.  Underwood.  1899;  he  said  1899. 

Mr.  Miles.  1899. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  1899? 

Mr.  Miles.  Yes,  sir.  I  have,  upon  the  authority  with  which  I 
quoted  the  Schwab  letter,  what  purports  to  be  a  facsimile  of  the  bal- 
ance sheet  of  the  Carnegie  Company 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Let  me  ask  you  one  question  there.  You  say  that 
letter  was  public  property.  Where  was  it  published — ^that  letter  of 
Schwab's? 

Mr.  Miles.  I  will  have  to  talk  about  this  book.  Mr.  Carnegie  and 
Mr.  Frick  came  into  quite  a  quarrel.  Mr.  Carnegie  wanted  to  buy 
Mr.  Frick's  coal  properties,  and  Mr.  Frick  put  a  price  upon  it,  as 
generally  understood,  of  $35,000,000.  The  book  assets  of  the  Car- 
negie Company  at  that  time  were  $81,000,000.  They  could  not  agree 
to  a  purchase.  Mr.  Carnegie  would  not  pay  $35,000,000  for  the 
mines,  and  consequently,  by  way  of  adjustment,  the  Carnegie  people 
took  $22,000,000  out  of  their  treasury  in  cash,  depleting  the  $81,- 
000,000  by  that  sum,  less  what  they  had  made  in  the  intervening 
weeks,  and  they  consolidated  at  $320,000,000. 

Mr.  Clark.  Consolidated  what? 

Mr.  Miles.  Eighty-one  million  dollars  less  $22,000,000. 

Mr.  Clark.  Plus  $35,000,000? 

Mr.  Miles.  Plus  what  would  be  a  proper  valuation  on  the  property 
marked  "  $35,000,000." 

Mr.  Clark.  And  then  capitalized  that  small  sum  at  $300,000,0001 

Mr.  Miles.  Three  hundred  and  twenty  million  dollars,  and  a  very 
few  weeks  later  put  it  into  the  United  States  Steel  Company  at  a 
cash  valuation  of  $447,000,000. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  ^^Tiat  I  want  to  get  at  is  this:  You  say  that  letter 
was  published  and  never  contradicted.  I  want  to  know  where  it  was 
published. 
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Mr.  Miles.  I  think  it  was  first  published  in  this  inside  history  of 
the  Carnegie  Steel  Company. 

Mr.  CoGKBAN.  Was  tnst  published? 

Mr.  Miles  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  In  the  form  of  a  pamphlet? 

Mr.  MiiiES.  Of  a  book. 

Mr.  CocKBAK.  And  sold  openly? 

Mr.  Miles.  And  sold  opemy ;  and  some  of  them  were  handed  out. 
as  I  am  told  by  this  gentleman.  I  can  get  as  many  more  books  as  I 
want  of  Mr.  Frick  and  Mr.  Oliver.  The  gentleman  who  told  me  says 
"  I  sot  mine  from  Mr.  Oliver." 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Of  course  we  want  to  verify  it;  it  is  very  important 

Mr.  Miles.  Of  course.  There  is  no  question  about  the  Tbook,  but  of 
course  there  are  some  people  now  who  wish  the  book  had  never  been 
written. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  suppose  the  author  would  say  "Oh,  that  mine 
enemy  would  write  a  book."    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Miles.  All  the  statistics  that  can  be  gathered  on  the  subject, 
so  far  as  I  know — and  I  have  been  at  it  for  three  years  and  I  will 
say  nothing  to  you  except  as  I  got  it  from  the  most  accredited  experts 
of  the  United  States  on  figures — ^the  official  valuation  of  all  the  steel 
property  put  into  the  United  States  Steel  Company  was  $400,000,000. 
They  were  thought  to  be  worth  $600,000,000,  or  half  as  much  again, 
as  soon  as  the  consolidation  was  completed,  b^ause  a  trust  can  earn 
more  money  than  competing  institutions.  That  $400,000,000  increased 
to  six,  was  capitalized  at  $1,450,000,000.  It  is  fair  to  say  just  a 
round  billion  dollars  of  water,  but  that  was  all  on  the  basis  of  com- 
peting conditions  upon  the  various  industries — ^various  factories  and 
mines — ^being  worth  what,  for  instance,  my  factory  is  worth,  which 
is  on  a  competitive  basis;  but  the  minute  you  added  a  monopoly  con- 
trol they  were  worth  whatever  the  owners  thought  they  were  worth. 
To-day  upon  a  close  valuation,  thanks  largely  to  the  Dingley  bill, 
not  only  has  the  water  disappeared,  but  the  property  is  estimated  by 
Moody — and  I  think  officers  of  the  steel  companies  have  published 
statements  to  the  same  eflfect — at  net,  well,  above  a  billion  and  a 
half,  notwithstanding  hundreds  of  millions  of  dividends  that  have 
been  paid  off,  as  I  remember;  over  half  a  billion  of  dividends  and 
investments  in  the  way  of  enlargements,  and  so  forth.  In  those  days, 
when  we  were  all  upon  a  competitive  basis,  I  was  buying  steel  at 
80  cents  per  hundred  pounds.  My  stuff  last  year  was  made  of  steel 
that  cost  me  $1.60,  or  exactly  douole.  The  Iron  Age  about  two  years 
ago  declared  that  the  cost  to  the  great  steel  companies  was  no  more 
than  when  the  trust  was  formed.  That  seems  an  impossible  state- 
ment, but  the  truth  about  the  steel  companies  surprises  everyone. 
The  steel  people  have  gone  over  to  England  year  in  and  year  out  for 
ten  or  fifteen  years  and  simply  astonished  the  English  producers  with 
the  record  of  their  accomplishments.  There  is  no  question  but  the 
most  remarkable  accomplishments  ever  brought  about  in  the  manu- 
facturing industry  upon  this  round  world  of  ours,  the  greatest  of 
them  all  is  the  accomplishment  of  the  American  steel  producer;  and 
instead  of  speaking  against  the  steel  producer  we  can  not  speak 
highly  enough  of  him,  the  greatness  of  character,  and  his  intelligence 
and  his  accomplishment  in  his  own  industry.    No  Englishman  who 
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has  listened  to  the  stories  that  they  have  been  glad  to  give  them  over 
there  could  think  of  competing  with  them. 

Now,  as  to  your  duties.  The  duty  on  ore  is  17  per  cent.  I  can 
not  say  what  ore  is  worth.  If  you  care  to  ask  me  later,  I  will  talk 
about  ore.  It  is  as  easily  mined  in  this  country  as  anywhere  in  the 
world,  substantially. 

Coming  to  pig  iron,  the  wage  cost  at  the  furnace  of  making  hot 
metal  pig  has  been  held  up  but  recently,  so  far  as  I  know,  as  high  as  90 
cents. 

Mr.  Clark.  Wage  cost  what! 

Mr.  Miles.  At  the  furnace. 

Mr.  Clark.  Per  ton? 

Mr.  Miles.  Per  ton  produced,  90  cents.  The  tariflf  is  $4  The 
wage  cost  in  America  is  less  than  anywhere  else  I  know.  There  may 
be  pennies,  five  cents  difference,  something  of  that  kind,  but  substan* 
tially  nothing  else,  so  far  as  I  know. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  No  one  has  given  us  that  yet,  Mr.  Miles.  Could  you 
give  us  the  elements  that  make  that  wage  cost? 

Mr.  Mn/ES.  At  the  furnace? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Miles.  I  get  the  cost  from  a  producer  who  owns  his  mines, 
owns  his  furnace,  owns  his  rolling  mills,  has  the  whole  thing.  He 
tells  me  that  is  full  high.  I  get  it  from  another  man  who  builds  fur- 
naces and  operates  them.  He  tells  me  that  is  the  generally  accepted 
price  in  Pittsburg.  I  have  a  statement,  which  I  implicitly  believe,  to 
this  effect,  and  I  think  it  is  a  matter  of  general  public  record.  Mr. 
Schwab,  when  called  upon  by  Mr.  Jenks  and  a  committee  of  Engli^ 
steel  producers  in  this  country,  took  his  cost  books  off  the  shelf  and 
read  as  the  entire  wage  cost  at  the  blast  furnace,  hot  metal,  41.1  c^its 
per  ton  produced. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  that  information,  and  I 
am  sincerely  and  genuinely  in  search  of  it.  I  would  like  if  you  oould 
give  me  the  various  items  that  go  to  make  up  that  wage  cost.. 

Mr.  Miles.  The  wage  cost  at  the  furnace? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Miles.  I  went  with  a  committee  of  six  men  through  the  Home- 
stead works,  and  there  were  not  any  laborers  there,  and  there  was  a 
lot  of  hot  metal  coming  out. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  That  does  not  answer  my  question. 

Mr.  Miles.  It  does  not,  no,  sir;  but  I  have  seen  exceedingly  few 
men ;  the  room  looks  empty.  There  are  few  men  running  a  monkej 
train,  getting  the  metal,  carrying  it  to  an  automatic  lift  that  runs  it 
up  to  the  top  of  the  furnace  and  dumps  it  and  comes  back  of  its  own 
accord — ^no  labor;  and  then  as  to  the  rest,  there  is  a  man  away  down 
below  at  the  opening. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  But  it  would  not  be  fair  to  take  the  Homestead 
works  as  representing  all  the  manufacturers  of  pig  iron  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Miles.  I  have  been  talking  only  of  the  hot  metal. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Other  people  do  not  have  the  facilities  they  have 
there.  I  expect  to  have  somebody  furnish  me  with  figures  repres^it- 
ing  the  wage  cost — the  labor  cost — of  making  pig  iron,  and  I  would 
like  to  have  in  my  possession  the  facts  to  enable  me  to  know  whether 
the  people  are  telling  me  the  truth. 
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Mr.  Miles.  I  had  no  idea  that  I  would  be  called  to  a  bearing  this 
early.  One  of  the  largest  producers  in  the  world,  I  believe,  one  of 
the  foremost  producers,  says  he  will  give  me  the  cost  detailed. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Will  you  furnish  the  committee  with  that  when  you 
get  it? 

Mr.  Miles.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  what  I  am  goinff  to  get  it  for.  In 
the  meantime  I  have  these  statements^  explicit,  from  men  who  own 
the  whole  process,  men  who  build  the  nimaces  and  operate  them. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  do  not  include,  of  course,  in  your  statement 
as  you  counted  the  cost  of  your  hot  pig,  the  cost  in  the  casting  house? 
You  are  referring  to  pig  that  is  made  into  a  steel  rail? 

Mr.  Miles.  I  am  very  glad  you  mentioned  that,  because  the  cost  in 
a  merchant  furnace  is  very  materially  higher.  The  wage  cost  is  more 
than  doubled,  the  capaci^  of  the  furnace  is  not  more  than  half,  but 
oold  pig  must  be  figured  on  a  very  different  basis. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  That  is  what  I  want  to  get,  the  cost  of  the  c(Mn-> 
mercial  pig,  the  labor  cost. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  would  like  for  you  to  bring  out  the  figures,  as 
far  as  you  can,  for  your  statement  that  there  was  only  90  cents  labor 
cost  in  hot  pig  iron  astonished  me,  because  I  do  not  mow  of  any  pig 
iron  ever  being  made  in  the  United  States  much  less  than  $7  a  ton^ 
and  that  was  along  in  1897,  at  the  very  lowest  rate.  I  think  the  cost 
of  making  pig  iron  in  this  country  has  increased  at  least  a  third 
since  1897,  so  that  it  is  at  least  below  the  average  cost  to  say  that  the 
cost  of  pig  iron  to-day  is  somewhere  near  $10  in  the  country  at  larse. 
Now,  with  a  90-cent  cost  of  labor,  I  can  not  see  where  you  can  get  Uie 
component  parts  to  make  up  the  cost  of  pig  iron. 

Mr.  Miles.  You  have  got  your  materials,  of  course. 

Mr.  Underwood.  If  this  onlv  refers  to  the  men  in  the  stock  house, 
where,  as  you  say,  the  cost  has  been  very  greatly  reduced  by  automatic 
lifts,  I  can  see  where  the  cost  of  labor  in  the  stock  house  can  be  only 
90  cents,  but  if  you  include  in  that  the  cost  of  transportation  about 
the  yards,  the  handling  of  the  ore,  the  engine  force,  and  the  ^reat 
force  of  men  around  the  jards,  I  can  not  see  where  you  can  hold  it  at 
90  cents,  and  all  I  want  is  information ;  I  would  like  for  you  to  give 
me  your  authority  for  that  statement. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Can  you  give  that  information? 

Mr.^  Underwood.  I  want  the  information  as  to  exactly  what  you 
have  included  in  this  90-cent  labor  cost,  as  to  whether  you  mean  the 
actual  labor  cost  in  the  stock  house,  the  carrying  of  the  coal  and  the 
ore  to  the  top  of  the  furnace  and  letting  it  go  through  the  bell,  or  if 
you  mean  all  the  component  parts  in  the  furnace  yard. 

Mr.  Miles.  All  the  component  parts,  from  the  taking  of  the  dirt 
from  the  place  where  it  is  stored  to  the  taking  away  of  the  hot  metaL 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  limits  it  absolutely  to  the  stock  house? 

Mr.  MiLBB.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  It  does  not  include  the  enginemen,  the  blowing 
men,  the  furnace  men,  the  helpers,  and  the  large  amount  of  labor 
cost  around  the  yards? 

Mr.  Miles.  I  guess  that  would  be  included,  sir.  The  total  wage 
cost  at  the  furnace  is  what  a  man  who  is  worth  $50,000,000  and  owns 
furnaces  tells  me. 

Mr.  BoNTNOB.  As  I  understand,  you  do  not  know  anything  about 
tbe  total  cost  of  your  own  knowledge? 
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Mr.  Miles.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BoNTNGE.  You  have  simply  hearsay  statements  as  to  what 
it  is? 

Mr.  Miles.  I  have  been  there  through  the  mills. 

Mr.  Bonynge.  Yes;  but  as  to  the  wage  cost  at  the  furnace,  you 
have  no  personal  knowledge  what  it  amounts  to? 

Mr.  Miles.  Yes;  I  have  a  lot  of  personal  knowledjge  from  ^ing 
about  there  and  estimating — over  thirty  years'  expjerience.  I  know 
whether  the  place  is  thick  with  men  or  whether  it  is  almost  entirely 
automatic. 

Mr.  BoNYNGB.  In  a  general  way. 

Mr.  Miles.  In  a  particular  way. 

Mr.  Bonynge.  But  as  to  giving  definite  information  about  the 
wage  cost,  you  are  not  able  to  give  it  of  your  own  knowledge? 

Mr.  Miles.  If  you  make  between  85  and  90  cents  I  could  not  tdl, 
but  I  go  there  and  see  the  thing  automatic  in  an  extreme  degree. 

Mr.  Bonynge.  I  understood  you  to  say  a  moment  ago  that  you 
were  basing  your  statements  as  to  the  total  wage  cost  upon  statements 
made  to  you  by  others;  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  Miles.  Yes,  sir ;  plus  my  personal  experience. 

Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Miles,  what  I  want,  and  1  take  it  what  every  mem- 
ber of  this  committee  wants,  is  exact  information  about  this  hot  pig 
and  cold  pig,  the  cost  of  them,  and  if  you  can  give  it  now  we  woula 
like  to  have  it;  if  you  can  not  give  it  now  we  would  like  to  have  you 
put  it  in  your  brief  as  exactly  as  you  can  arrive  at  it;  and  if  you 
could  give  it  we  would  like  for  you  to  give  references  to  some  prac- 
tical maker  of  these  articles  who,  in  all  human  probability,  will  tell 
the  truth. 

Mr.  ClocKRAN.  You  say  "  Mr.  Jenks; "  is  that  Professor  Jenks,  of 
Cornell  University? 

Mr.  Miles.  No,  sir;  he  is  the  head  of  the  British  Iron  and  Steel 
Association,  I  believe  is  the  name.  They  sent  a  commission  over 
here  corresponding  to  the  Moseley  commission,  and  they  were  very 

Saciously  received  by  the  steel  producers,  who,  as  I  stated,  brought 
eir  cost  books  out,  and  so  forth,  to  a  considerable  extent. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Miles.  I  hold  that  the  wage  cost  at  the  furnace,  from  the  best 
information  I  can  get,  is  90  cents. 

The  Chairman.  In  dealing  with  these  subjects,  the  committee  is 
dealing  with  important  interests,  and  they  want  to  get  at  the  bottom 
facts.  They  want  to  know  the  whole  business.  They  want  some- 
thing that  is  at  first  hand,  as  far  as  they  can  get  it.  Whatever  in- 
formation you  may  give  on  this  subject  is  not  first  hand.  If  you 
give  them  the  source  of  that  information,  the  committee  may  be  able 
to  find  out  just  what  the  facts  are,  but  the  anxiety  of  the  committee 
is  to  get  the  exact  facts,  the  truth,  and  undoubtedly  you  state  it  just 
as  it  appears  to  you  from  all  your  information.  If  you  wiU  give  us 
your  sources  of  information,  it  will  enable  us  to  further  investigate, 
perhaps. 

Mr.  Miles.  I  will  do  that,  sir.  As  a  general  proposition,  with  90 
cents  or  a  little  more,  or,  as  Mr.  Schwab  would  indicate,  a  good  deal 
less,  and  with  Mr.  Canieirie's  statement,  and  the  statements  of  many 
other  experts,  many  of  whom  I  consulted,  that  it  costs  no  less  to 
make  metal  in  this  country  than  abroad,  I  hold  $4  to  be  a  very  excess* 
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ive  rate  on  pig.  From  the  best  figures  I  can  get  from  producers — ^I 
have  a  letter  not  four  days  old  wherein  a  producer  checked  my  costs 
and  said  they  were  substantially  right^-rl  figure  the  cost  of  rails  at 
$14  to  $15. 

Mr.  BoKYNGE.  You  mean  the  labor  cost  or  the  total  cost? 

Mr.  Miles.  The  total  cost.  And  to  show  how  the  trust  operates, 
the  trust  makes  the  foreign  price,  if  we  can  accept  any  statements 
from  the  trade  papers,  of  $22  against  the  foreigner  and  $28  against 
the  home  buyer.  '  But  to  go  on  with  my  trust  proposition.  You  have 
40  per  cent  tariff  on  pig,  with  a  total  28  per  cent  on  bars,  29  per  cent 
on  rails,  14  to  35  per  cent  on  steel  ingots,  8  to  65  per  cent  on  sheet  iron,, 
and  the  wage  cost  averages  on  all  those  15  per  cent,  according  to  the 
United  States  census. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Fifteen  per  cent  of  what? 

Mr.  Miles.  Of  the  sellmg  price.    The  total  wages  are  15  per  cent. 

Mr.  OcKRAN.  Of  the  selling  price? 

Mr.  Miles.  And  the  lowest  tariff  rate  is  14,  and  the  cost  is  30* 
Your  steel  rates  are  all  much  in  excess  of  the  government  reports  of 
the  total  wage  cost. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Let  me  see  if  I  have  your  figures  correctly.  You 
say  the  labor  cost  of  aU  these  articles  is  15  per  cent  of  the  selling^ 
price? 

Mr.  Miles.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  the  tariff  duty  is  from  14  to  45  per  cent? 

Mr.  Miles.  Yes,  sir;  14  to  65. 

Mr.  BoNYNGB.  What  was  your  authority  for  making  the  statement 
that  the  labor  cost  was  15  per  cent  of  the  entire  cost? 

Mr.  Miles.  The  United  States  statistical  reports. 

Mr.  BoNYNOE.  Of  what  year? 

Mr.  Miles.  The  last  year,  I  think,  1907,  the  one  just  out.  I  can 
not  say  whether  it  was  1907  or  1908. 

Mr.  BoNTNGB.  The  Statistical  Abstract,  you  mean. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Will  you  not  give  us  figures  showing  the  element* 
that  go  to  make  steel  rails  cost  $16  a  ton?  How  do  you  figure  that 
out ?    What  do  you  count  in  that? 

Mr.  Miles.  Everything  except  the  overhead  wear  and  tear  of  ma- 
chinery;  I  do  not  know  that  that  is  in. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Will  you  not  give  us  the  items?    How  much  is  ore? 

Mr.  Miles.  The  big  producer  tells  me  that  pig  iron  costs  in  Ala- 
bama, hot  metal,  $8  to  $10,  in  his  judgment,  but  he  does  not  know ; 
he  produces  in  the  North. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  said  a  moment  ago  that  steel  rails  cost  $16  a 
ton,  according  to  your  figures  of  cost. 

Mr.  Miles.  $14.50. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  And  that  a  great  producer  had  checked  off  your 
figures  of  cost  and  verified  them.  Will  you  not  give  us  the  figures- 
that  the  great  producer  checked  off,  and  tell  us  who  the  great  pro- 
ducer is? 

Mr.  Miles.  Ten  dollars  on  hot  pig. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Miles.  Three  dollars  to  the  ingot. 

Mr.  CocKBAN.  Three  dollars  what? 

Mr.  Miles.  From  pig  to  ingot;  that  is  $13. 
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Mr.  Dalzbll.  Yes. 

Mr.  M1LB8.  And  $2  as  a  fall  price  to  the  raiL 
Mr.  Dalzeix.  That  is  $15. 
Mr.  MnjBS.  Fifteen  dollars.    I  said  $14  to  $16. 
The  Chaibmait.  You  said  $16. 
Mr.  MiLBS.  I  made  a  mistake,  sir;  $14  to  $15. 
Mr.  Dalzbll.  Who  was  the  producer  who  chedced  off  those  figures 
of  yours  and  Terified  them? 
Mr.  Miles.  Those  are  the  names  I  will  have  to  give  yra  privatdy. 

1  go  to  Mr.  Schwab's  letter  as  a  check  on  the  cost  of  rails--$12  some 
fifteen  years  ago,  when  they  are  now  sold  for  $16 — and  my  check 

fives  the  cost  on  bars  as  80  cents,  which,  I  think,  recently  cost  me 
1.60.    These  things  are  all  checked  back  and  forth. 

Now,  as  to  the  need  of  protection.  With  a  total  wage  cost  on  pigs, 
bars,  rails,  and  insots  01  15  per  cent,  and  a  tariff  whidi  averages 
twice  that,  I  cite  the  fact  that  they  ship  abroad  $46,000,000  of  these 
cruder  forms  of  steel,  selling  th^i  in  the  open  markets  of  the  world, 
where  there  is  no  Dingley  law  to  help  them  at  all,  but  where^  if 
tariffs  are  paid,  they  must  be  paid  by  the  producer.  I  can  not  im- 
agine that  it  can  be  thought  by  anyone  that  $46,000,000  would  be 
shipped  out  of  this  country  into  the  open  markets  of  the  world  by 
any  producer  who  needed  a  protective  tariff,  and  whose  costs  were 
excessive  and  above  the  costs  m  other  countries. 

Mr.  Needham.  That  is  the  shii^nent  per  annum  f 

Mr.  Miles.  $46,000,000. 

Mr,  CocKRAN.  What  year  was  that,  1907? 

Mr.  Miles.  Last  year. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  What  does  that  include,  Mr.  Miles  t 

Mr.  Miles.  That  is  ingots,  rails,  bars,  and  pigs. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Can  you  not  give  us  the  particmar  amounts  of  each! 

Mr.  Miles.  I  have  a  sheet,  sir,  that  has  them  alL  I  can  give  you 
a  list  of  them — but  it  is  ten  or  fifteen ;  it  is  everything  HkA  rails  and 
the  cruder  articles. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Beams? 

Mr.  Miles.  Beams,  yes,  sir;  beams  and  girders;  and  structural 
steel,  $7,000,000. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  How  much  of  rails;  could  you  give  us  that? 

Mr.  MiLRfi.  $8,834,000;  steel  ingots,  $2,600,000;  bars,  $1,900,000: 
ig,  $1,600,000.    All  these  are  in  the  even  hundred  thousands. 
CocKRAN.  That  is  $22,000,0001 

Mr.  Miles.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Where  do  the  other  twenty-four  millions  go? 

Mr.  Miles.  I  think  I  have  that  among  my  papers,  sir.  I  want  to 
go  through  my  ar^ment,  as  I  requested. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  We  will  let  you  go  back  to  it 

Mr.  Mn.ES.  It  is  nothing  but  that  heavy  stuff,  howev«r. 

Mr.  Randkll.  What  is  the  amount  of  steel  riiib  given  there  in  the 
list? 

Mr.  Miles.  Steel  rails,  $8,334,000. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Miles,  we  will  have  to  suspend  for  a  recess 
for  lunch.    The  committee  will  take  a  leceas  until  2  o'clock. 

(Thereupon,  at  1  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  took  a  recess  until 

2  o'clock  p.  m.) 


'■fi? 
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AVTBR  KEGBSB. 

The  oammittee  reassembled  at  the  expiration  of  the  recess. 
STATEMENT  OF  lOL  HERBERT  E.  KILES— Contiiiiied. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed,  Mr.  Miles. 

Mr.  MiiiES.  Mr.  Chairman,  lest  it  seem  to  some  that  I  may  be  mak- 
ing an  attack  upon  the  steel  interests,  I  beg  to  say  that  one  of  the 
managers  of  one  of  the  five  biggest  steel  interests  in  the  comitry  said 
to  me  two  or  three  months  ago,  after  I  had  been  makuig  statements 
like  this  for  two  years,  to  his  knowledge,  that  some  of  the  large  steel 
interests  in  Pittsburg  had  considered  my  proposition  and  my  state- 
ments, and  that  so  long  as  I  said  what  1  had  been  saying  it  was  all 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Who  said  that? 

Mr.  MnL£s.  One  of  the  managers  of  one  of  the  five  biggest  steel 
interests  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Will  you  give  us  his  name? 

Mr.  MHiES.  Yes,  sir ;  I  would  be  very  glad'  to  give  you  his  name. 
I  have  a  little  feeling  that  the  steel  men  ought  not  to  be  obli&;ed 
to  come  here  and  ask  you  to  remove  the  duty,  and  Mr.  Carnegie  has 
said  that  as  a  sort  of  a  general  proposition;  and  that  it  is  fair  for 
us  buyers  to  say  as  nearly  as  we  can  what  we  tmderstand  the  situa- 
tion to  be. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Miles,  I  want  to  ask  you  one  question. 

Mr.  Miles.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  as  to  this  estimate  that  yx>u  make  of  produc- 
ing a  ton  of  steel  rails.    What  time  was  that?     What  vear  was  it? 

Mr.  Miles.  Now,  now.    It  was  $12  long  ago.    It  is  $16  now. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Sixteen  dollars? 

Mr.  Miles.  No;  $16. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  said  $16. 

Mr.  BoNYNGB.  But  he  corrected  it,  and  made  it  $16. 

Mr.  Miles.  The  only  $16  I  remember  is  Mr.  Schwab's  statement 
of  some  fifteen  jrears  a^o,  that  at  that  time  they  cost  $12  in  this 
country  and  $19  in  England.  They  were  selling  them  here  for  $16, 
and  making  at  the  rate  of  $20,000,000  a  year  profit,  and  consequently 
could  ship  to  England  and  sell  them  at  the  Englishmen's  cost  of  $19, 
and  make  about  as  good  a  profit  as  they  were  making  here  at  that 
time.    That  is  one  of  Mr.  Schwab's  statements. 

Now,  as  to  the  need  of  protection  to  the  steel  interests:  We  find 
that  they  ship  abroad  $46,000,000  of  their  coarser  products,  and  I 
have  evidence  that  they  sell  abroad  at  a  materially  less  price  than 
they  charge  the  home  producer.  For  instance,  on  pipe,  within  two 
weeks — no,  this  is  another  thing.  I  have  evidence  that  they  sell 
abroad  now  at  26  per  cent  less  than  they  charge  the  home  producer. 
I  had  the  original  invoices  in  my  hands  within  a  week. 

The  Chairman.  Where  can  we  get  next  to  some  of  these  things, 
Mr.  Miles?  Your  statement  now  is  that  steel  rails  can  be  produced 
at  $16  a  ton.  Mr.  Felton,  who  came  here — ^the  president  of  tne  Penn- 
sylvania Company,  at  Harrisburg — says  they  cost  his  company  $26  a 
ton.    There  is  a  discrepancy  of  $11  in  that  statement.    You  two  gen- 
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tlemen  disagree  about  that  fact.  Of  course,  he  is  in  the  business  and 
he  has  actual  knowledge,  and  he  can  not  make  that  statement  with- 
out falsifying,  if  it  is  not  true;  but  you  make  your  statement  bom 
what  you  have  heard.  It  will  be  necessary  for  you  to  give  us  the 
source  of  your  information,  so  that  we  can  find  these  people  and  find 
out  what  the  truth  is  and  get  hold  of  these  invoices,  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing.    We  want  to  know  the  facts. 

Mr.  Miles.  Well,  sir,  I  would  like  to  keep  the  names  off  of  the  in- 
voices, but  I  will  make  an  affidavit  and  hand  you  a  copy  of  an  invoice 
that  I  had  in  my  hands  yesterday. 

The  Chaibman.  Why  not  give  us  the  name  of  the  man  who  made 
the  invoice,  and  let  us  get  at  that? 

Mr.  Miles.  All  right,  sir;  if  you  need  it,  I  will  give  you  that. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  We  want  to  hear  from  him. 

Mr.  Miles.  My  whole  contention,  if  I  am  allowed  to  go  through 
and  speak  of  the  many  schedules,  is  this :  I  did  not  expect  to  sav  it,  I 
did  not  know  it  would  be  proper  for  me  to  say  it ;  but,  as  I  speak  now 
for  the  consumer,  it  seems  to  me  there  is  only  one  method  that  is 
possible,  and  that  is  to  deny  protection  to  manufacturers,  except  as 
they  give  the  proof.    No  proor,  no  protection. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  if  Mr.  Felton  tells  the  truth,  he  has  given 
proof.    He  says  they  cost  so  much. 

Mr.  Miles.  Then  that  is  what  it  costs  him,  if  he  says  so,  for  aught 
I  know.  I  understand  that  is  a  new  company,  is  it  not?  I  am  not 
sure. 

Mr.  Dalzell*  Oh,  no ;  it  is  an  old  company. 

The  Chairman.  He  has  not  produced  nis  books  as  yet,  or  given  us 
a  detailed  statement ;  but  he  gave  us  that  statement,  that  it  cost  so 
much. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  And  he  promised  to  give  us  the  items. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  we  will  be  able  to  find  out  whether  he  is 
telling  the  truth  or  not  before  we  get  through. 

Mr.  Miles.  I  hope  so. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  is  all  we  want  to  get.  Now,  you  tell 
us  these  things  and  we  want  to  get  the  source  of  your  knowledge 
and  the  facts — not  what  you  have  neard.  We  want  tacts.  We  want 
anything  that  you  have  to  give  us  to  enable  us  to  find  the  facts; 
but  we  want  to  find  out  who  said  these  things,  so  that  we  can  get 
the  people  here  and  find  out  for  ourselves. 

Mr.  Miles.  I  should  think  you  could,  very  easily. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  not  act  in  any  other  way,  would  you, 
if  you  were  making  a  tariff  bill  ? 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  We  can  get  the  information  that  rails  sold  for 
$16  and  $17  a  ton  ten  years  ago. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  we  can ;  and  at  the  same  time  that  pig 
iron  sold  for  less,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  all  these  things  tend  in  the  direction  of  ena- 
bling us  to  find  out  what  they  cost;  but  I  want  to  find  out  from  him 
what  it  is. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  For  instance,  Mr.  Miles  has  figures  here  now  show- 
ing an  exportation  this  last  year  of  46,000,000  tons  of  steel. 

Mr.  Miles.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  CooKBAN.  And  he  has  given  us  items  up  to  a  little  less  than 
half  of  that — ^22,000,000.  Now,  I  assume  that  you  will  show  us  just 
what  those  sold  for  abroad,  and  what  the  corresponding  price  would 
be  at  home,  for  those  46,000,000,  last  year. 

Mr.  Miles.  They  must  have  sold  on  the  international  market.  I 
think  we  may  assume  that. 

Mr.  CocKHAN.  I  suppose  so ;  but  give  us  the  figure^s.  How  does  the 
international  market  price  compare  with  the  local  price? 

Mr.  Miles.  Our  own  producers  are  shipping  abroad  to-day,  or  may 
be  sixty  days  hence  or  twelve  months  hence,  along  in  that  period,  at 
about  26  per  cent  less 

Mr.  CocKBAN.  Where  is  that  ?  That  is  the  evidence  we  want,  right 
on  that. 

Mr.  Miles.  I  will  hand  it  to  you.  I  had  the  invoices  in  my  hand 
yesterday.  I  have  not  them  on  the  table.  That  is,  on  certain  general 
steel  products — ^not  on  everything. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  understand.  I  am  sjjeaking  as  to  this  46,000,000. 
You  need  not  go  back  ten  years.    That  is  the  total  exportation  ? 

Mr.  Miles.  For  last  year. 

Mr.  CocKRAK.  Of  1907? 

Mr.  Miles.  That  is,  the  total  exportation  of 'steel  goods,  according 
to  the  census,  or  the  statistical  reports,  was  very  much  more;  but 
46,000,000  was  the  coarse  stuff. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  understand. 

Mr.  Miles.  The  stuff  shipped  by  the  rolling  miUs. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  you  specin^  as  the  coarse  stuff,  ingots,  rails, 
bars,  beams,  girders,  and 

Mr.  Mules.  Structural  steel. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  structural  steel.  Of  that  you  say  46,000,000 
was  sent  abroad? 

Mr.  Miles.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Have  you  the  rates  at  which  that  was  sold  ? 

Mr.  Miles.  I  have  had  quotations  from  foreign  producers  of  steel, 
off  and  on,  for  ten  years,  and  the  foreign  price  has  been  below  the 
American  price  by  just  about  the  amount  of  the  tariff. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Is  that  so  as  to  last  year? 

Mr.  Miles.  I  think  my  last  quotation  is  less  than  six  months  old. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Well,  that  is  what  we  want. 

Mr.  Miles.  And  I  have  an  invoice  about  sixty  days  old,  at  26  per 
cent  less  than  the  home  price. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Is  that  an  invoice  which  we  are  free  to  verify? 

Mr.  Miles.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  We  can  call  the  parties  if  we  want  to,  can  we? 

Mr.  'MnjEB.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  There  is  no  secrecy  about  it? 

Mr.  Miles.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  All  right;  thank  you. 

Mr.  Miles.  I  have  a  quotation  here  from  a  foreign  producer  to 
one  of  my  competitors,  wherein  the  foreign  producer  offers  steel 
products  at  one-third  less  than  the  trust  price  in  this  country. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Delivered  where? 

Mr.  Miles.  Delivered  at  Antwerp. 

Mr.  CJocKRAN.  Delivered  at  Antwerp? 
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Mr.  Miles.  Yes,  sir;  Antwerp  being  one  of  the  competing  places 
a^inst  which  this  46,000,000  went  out.  One  of  my  quotations  is  on 
pipe.  I  forget  the  diameter  of  the  pipe.  The  Antwerp  price  is  about 
6^  cents  and  the  American  trust  price  is  9J  to  9^  cents. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Is  that  steel  pipe? 

Mr.  Miles.  Yes,  sir ;  steel  or  iron ;  I  am  not  sure.  I  have  it  right 
here.  The  trust  charged  the  home  producer  a  little  less  than  50  per 
cent  advance  over  the  Antwerp  price,  the  home  trust  meeting  the 
Antwerp  producers  and  all  other  producers  in  the  open  market  on 
$46,000,000  worth  of  stuff  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  WTiat  year  was  it  that  you  made  the  exportation 
of  the  steel  rails?     Was  it  1907? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  The  $46,000,000  worth  of  steel  stuff. 

The  Chairman.  Was  it  1907? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  He  says  so. 

The  Chairman.  Steel  rails? 

Mr.  Miles.  Oh,  no;  manufactured  steel,  ingots,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Have  you  that  statement  there  ? 

Mr.  Miles.  I  had  it  in  my  hand  yesterday.  I  do  not  find  it  now. 
It  is  the  total  steel  export,  given  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  or  the 
Statistical  Abstract.  It  runs  way  above  100,000,000,  but  that  includes 
typewriters,  and  such  little  things  as  that — highly  finished  products; 
and  I  took  out  the  highly  finished  products  and  had  $46,000,000  worth 
of  these  coarse  products. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  would  like  to  be  clear  about  that  This  letter  of 
Mr.  Schwab's,  this  "twelve-dollar  letter,"  and  the  price  of  steel  rails 
at  $16  a  ton — were  they  both  in  the  same  year  ? 

Mr.  Miles.  In  the  same  period.  I  do  not  know,  sir.  I  gave  you 
the  date,  I  thought. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  gave  me  the  date  when  the  price  of  steel  rails 
was  $16  a  ton  as  1899. 

Mr.  Miles.  What  was  the  date  of  the  letter? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  want  you  to  give  me  that.    I  have  forgotten. 

Mr.  Miles.  The  letter  was  dated  May  15,  1899.  That  is  two  years 
after  the  tariff. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Two  years  after  what  ? 

Mr.  Miles.  After  the  Dingley  bill  became  a  law.  In  the  same  year 
rails  were  selling  at  from  $16  to  $17.  Mr.  Schwab's  letter  contains 
all  the  figures  you  desire. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Yes;  but  unfortunately  in  1899  steel  rails  were  sell- 
ing at  $28.12. 

Mr.  Miles.  Then  that  is  another  part  of  the  year. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  No;  that  was  the  average  price  for  the  whole  year. 

Mr.  Miles.  That  may  have  come  in  under  your  $40,000,000  profit 
year,  when  they  doubled  their  profits.  My  proposition  on  steel  is 
that  with  $46,000,000  of  exports,  and  with  Mr.  Carnegie's  letter  and 
declaration  to  the  public  now,  and  the  other  evidence  submitted,  there 
is  sufficient  reason  for  us  to  feel  confident  that  steel  can  be  produced 
here  without  protection. 

Now,  as  to  the  effect  upon  our  business.  I  do  not  believe  anyone 
ivill  hold  that  it  costs  more  than  1  cent  a  pound  to  make  steel.  I 
believe  that  was  the  testimony  that  was  offered  here  the  other  dav. 
I  speak  of  bar  steel.    We  are  paying  $1.40  to  $1.60.    Of  course  we  do 
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not  know  just  what  the  price  will  be  from  time  to  time,  but  it  was 
$1.65  last  year. 

One  of  the  great  producers,  one  of  the  ^eat  buyers  of  steel,  tells 
me  (and  it  ought  to  be  easy  for  you  to  verify  this)  that  he  buys  the 
steel  from  Pittsburg  for  use  in  his  Canadian  factories  for  ^  ma- 
terially less  price  than  he  pays  in  Pittsburg  for  steel  for  use  in  his 
American  factory. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Who  is  this? 

Mr.  Miles.  One  of  my  competitors. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  have  not  given  his  name,  have  you  ? 

Mr.  MiL£S.  No,  sir;  I  have  not.  I  will  have  to  verifj-  that.  He 
told  me  that  I  might  tell  you. 

Mr.  Dalzell.   iou  will  tell  us,  will  you  not? 

Mr.  Miles.  I  think  I  must,  sir.  I  feel  that  it  is  verified  by  the 
invoices  I  have  in  hand,  that  some  steel  goods  are  sold  abroad  at  25 
per  cent  less  than  the  price  in  this  country.  Having  two  or  three  in- 
voices of  that  kind,  and  finding  that  $46,000,000  worth  of  stuff 
is  sold  abroad  at  the  international  price,  and  every  evidence  that  we 
all  have  that  the  international  price  is  25  per  cent  or  thereabouts 
under  the  domestic  price,  why  should  not  I  assume,  when  he  tells 
me  so,  that  he  does  buy  steel  for  use  in  his  Canadian  lactory  at  much 
less  than  he  buys  it  for  use  in  his  factory  in  this  country?  He  tells 
me  that  because  of  the  fact  that  he  can  buy  the  steel  in  Pittsburg 
for  his  Canadian  factories  at  less  than  he  can  buy  for  his  American 
factories  he  has  been  employing  less  men  in  his  American  factories 
for  the  last  six  to  ten  months  and  is  running  his  Canadian  factories 
full.  Those  of  us  who  employ  labor  using  steel  in  this  country  be- 
lieve that  the  Dingley  bill  takes  away  from  us  output,  and  takes 
away  from  our  men  hours  of  labor  that  we  ought  to  have,  and  that 
we  did  have  before.  By  consolidation  the  producers  were  able  to 
take  advantage  of  the  excessive  rate. 

Now,  as  to  the  international  price,  if  there  is  anything  that  is  evi- 
dent it  is  that  that  $46,000^000  worth  of  stuff  was  shipped  abroad  at 
the  international  price,  being  25  per  cent  or  thereabouts  under  the 
domestic  price.  If  that  is  so,  England  and  other  foreign  countries 
can  buy  steel  to  make  into  goods  for  shipment  into  Argentina  and 
neutral  markets  at  a  great  deal  less  price  than  the  American  manu- 
facturer can  get  his  steel  for  at  the  trust  price. 

I  represent,  among  others,  an  implement  manufacturer — one  of 
the  three  largest  in  America — who  says  that  he  would  be  utterly 
ashamed  to  have  me  know  how  much  foreign  business  he  did  for  the 
profit  he  got  out  of  it.  He  says  he  is  certainly  going  to  lose  his  for- 
eign business,  and  is  losing  it,  because  those  who  make  implements 
on  the  international-price  steel  are  beating  him  in  the  neutral  mar- 
kets— ^Argentina  and  South  Africa,  for  instance. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  speaking  of  farm  implements? 

Mr.  Miles.  Yes,  sir;  agricultural  implements. 

The  Chairman.  Why,  can  not  our  people  beat  the  world  on  them  ? 

Mr.  Miles.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  now,  under  present  conditions,  with  the 
duty  on  steel,  can  they  not  beat  the  world  on  agricultural  imple- 
ments? 

Mr.  Miles.  No,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  And  sell  them  in  any  market  they  can  get  to. 
without  a  tariff? 

Mr.  M1X.E8.  No,  sir;  you  may  ask  any  agricultural  implement  maker 
you  wish  to. 

The  CiiAHiMAN.  I  would  like  to  have  a  little  conversation  with  that 
manufacturer,  if  you  will  give  us  his  name. 

Mr.  Mu.£8.  Remember,  gentlemen,  they  did  not  ask  me  to  come 
here.    The  implement  people  ordered  me  to  come. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  see  him,  and  interview  him. 

Mr.  Miles.  I  will  see  that  you  interview  him,  and  that  you  see  his 
invoices,  and  anything  you  like  to. 

The  Chaikman.  1  have  interviewed  others,  but  I  would  like  to  in- 
terview him. 

Mr.  Miles.  You  have  interviewed  a  fellow-townsman,  maybe,  who 
makes  his  own  steel. 

The  Chair3£an.  I  have  interviewed  a  fellow-townsman,  and  an- 
other man  who  is  not  a  fellow-townsman,  and  who  came  to  see  me. 
He  is  not  one  of  the  largest  manufacturers,  but  he  is  a  good,  lai^ 
manufacturer;  and  they  tell  me  the  same  story. 

Mr.  Miles.  He  probably  makes  his  own  steel. 

The  Chairman  (continuing).  And  my  own  townsman  tells  me 
that  he  has  never  sold  any  agricultural  implements  abroad  but  that 
he  has  had  as  good  a  price  or  a  better  price  than  he  got  in  this  coim- 
try  at  the  same  time.     He  has  been  exporting  for  years. 

Mr.  Miles.  We  implement  people,  when  we  got  our  steel  on  the 
competitive  basis,  had  a  very  desirable,  big  foreign  trade.  The  statis- 
tics show  that  the  exportation  of  implements  is  increasing,  but  it  con- 
sists of  harvesters.  There  is  not  an  increase  in  other  lines  that  is 
material.  The  harvester  people  make  their  own  steel,  and  they  i^ake 
it  for  1  cent  a  pound,  whereas  the  rest  of  us  pay  1^  cents  a  pound. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  going  to  have  that  townsman  down  here 
some  time. 

Mr.  Miles.  T  wish  you  would  ask  him  what  he  pays  for  steel  in 
Canada  and  what  he  pays  for  it  in  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  T  know  he  was  manufacturing  for  a  great  many 
years  when  he  did  not  make  a  pound  of  steel. 

Afr.  Miles.  Yes;  and  then  he  was  on  our  basis.  We  were  all  on  a 
level.     Now  he  is  30  per  cent  under  us. 

The  Chairman.  And  he  was  selling  his  steel  abroad  at  a  better 
price  than  he  sold  it  for  at  home. 

Mr.  Miles.  He  is  30  per  cent  under  us  now. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  according  to  his  own  statement.  I  do  not 
know.    I  take  his  word  for  it. 

Mr.  Miles.  So  would  I.    I  know  him  intimately. 

The  Chairman.  I  guess  anybody  who  knows  him  would. 

Mr.  Miles.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Allow  me  to  suggest  this  to  you  right  thei^.  Mr. 
Felton,  when  he  was  on  the  stand,  pointed  out  that  there  was  a  differ- 
ence in  the  cost  of  production  to  the  United  States  Steel  Company 
and  to  all  their  competitors,  because  the  United  States  Steel  Com- 
pany owned  the  raw  material  and  had  its  own  means  of  transporta- 
tion, including  railways  and  steamers,  and  all  that  kind  of  thing,  and 
that  it  was  not  fair  to  the  smaller  producer  of  steel  to  estimate  the 
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cost  by  what  it  actually  cost  the  United  States  Steel  Company.  I 
think  that  was  the  statement,  was  it  no,  Mr.  Dalzell  ? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cockban.  That  is  an  aspect  of  this  (Question  that  I  think  the 
committee  would  like  to  have  a  light  upon,  if  you  are  able  to  shed  it. 
But  before  you  do  that  let  me  ask  you  whether  you  are  giving  the 
price  of  production  to  the  United  States  Steel  Company  or  are  you 
giving  the  price  of  production  to  all  the  steel  companies? 

Mr.  Miles.  I  think  the  price  goes  for  all  the  larger  steel  compa- 
nies; but  the  steel  company  that  has  to  buy  its  ore  is  dreadfully 
handicapped,  and  I  do  not  know  to  what  extent  it  should  be  consid- 
ered. That  is  to  be  left  to  the  committee.  All  those  smaller  people 
are  in  a  combination  with  the  big  company  in  restraint  of  trade,  and 
make,  with  the  great  company,  one  price  to  their  user  in  the  United 
States.  He  pays  that  price  or  he  goes  without.  Those  little  fellows 
do  not  hesitate  a  moment  to  take  every  possible  advantaj^e  that  the 
trust  takes,  and  they  join  with  the  trust  in  raising  the  price  against 
the  consumer. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  If  the  trust  controls  the  raw  material  and  has  the 
smaller  producer  at  its  mercy,  it  could  punish  anyone  that  undertook 
to  sell  under  the  price  that  it  chose  to  fix,  could  it  not? 

Mr.  Miles.  Yes,  sir;  and  it  has  punished  dreadfully. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  In  point  of  fact,  the  smaller  companies,  according 
to  your  statement,  are  coerced  into  fixing  the  price  tne  trust  wants  to 
exact  ? 

Mr.  Miles.  It  is  a  very  delectable  coercion  when  a  man  is  compelled 
to  raise  the  price  25  per  cent. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  am  not  so  sure  about  that,  if  it  diminishes  the  sales 
considerably.  It  may  not  be  all  net  profit  to  him.  It  may  mean 
serious  injury  to  him.  I  think  you  must  recognize  the  fact  yourself 
that  if  by  any  means  I  could  coerce  you  into  charging  an  extravagant 
price  for  3'our  product,  I  might  be  injuring  you  as  seriously  as  if  I 
compelled  you  to  sell  for  less  profit. 

Mr.  Miles.  I  do  not  know  where  to  look  for  that  small  producer 
that  you  speak  of. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Well,  that  is  another  matter. 

Mr.  Miles.  There  are  five  big  companies.  They  must  make  from 
90  to  95  per  cent  of  the  output  of  the  United  States,  I  judge. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  will  give  us  the  names,  will  you  ? 

Mr.  Miles.  The  United  States  Steel  Company,  Jones  &  Laughlin, 
Republic  Iron  and  Steel,  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron,  and  then  comes 
the  Lackawanna  and  the  Pennsylvania.  There  are  two  or  three 
other  lesser  companies  that  I  can  not  name.  I  do  not  know  how  many 
there  are. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  mentioned  six,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Miles.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  those  control,  you  say,  90  to  95  per  cent  of  the 
entire  production? 

Mr.  Miles.  I  think  they  do.  They  are  the  only  people  we  ever 
see  in  the  market. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  How  about  the  Cambria  ? 

Mr.  Miles.  That  would  come  in.  I  was  thinking  that  it  was  the 
United  States  Steel.    I  would  put  that  in  that  list. 
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Mr.  Undbbwood.  Are  you  speaking  of  steel  or  iron  ? 

Mr.  Miles.  Steel  and  iron.  I  do  not  distinguish  between  the  two. 
They  are,  substantially,  the  same.  Now,  I  do  not  mean  to  teU  you 
that  they  are  all  the  people  who  make  steel,  but  in  the  open  market 
there  are  those  and  maybe  one  or  two  others.  But,  as  far  as  we 
know  as  buyers,  they  are  equally  capable,  and  they  are  in  that  as 
well  as  in  a  commercial  sense,  practically  one. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Perhaps  that  is  true  as  to  the  price  they  charge  the 
consumer.  But  what  I  want  to  get  at  is  this,  for  it  is  an  important 
feature  of  this  inquiry.  Do  you  mean  that  all  of  these  other  com- 
panies, the  Lackawanna,  the  Pennsylvania,  the  Cambria,  and  the 
others,  make  their  product  as  cheaply  as  the  United  States  Steel 
Company,  or  do  you  concede  the  truth  of  Mr.  Felton's  claim  that 
the  United  States  Steel  Company,  by  reason  of  its  extensive  owner- 
ship in  the  various  elements  that  contribute  to  the  production,  has 
the  others  at  a  disadvantage  ? 

Mr.  Miles.  Have  I  Jones  &  Laughlin  in  the  list  ? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  have. 

Mr.  Miles.  They  own  their  deposits  of  ore,  just  the  same,  and  the 
Eepublic  owns  its  deposits.  The  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  own  theirs, 
and  if  there  is  any  one  of  them  that  does  not  I  think  they  ought  to 
join  us  in  the  proposition  of  free  ore,  because  I  do  not  know  where 
it  does  land  them,  where  ore  is  so  far  controlled  that  anyone  might 
be  hurt.  I  do  not  believe  that  is  a  reason  for  a  tariff  of  one  hundred 
million 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Of  course  I  merely  want  to  get  the  facts. 

Mr.  Miles.  Here  is  an  answer,  sir :  One  or  two  of  those  lesser  com- 
panies told  me  a  while  ago — they  would  not  say  it  now — ^that  the  great 
United  States  Steel  Company  was  in  their  hands,  and  that  they  were 
not  in  the  steel  company's  hands. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Why  would  they  not  say  it  now  ? 

Mr.  Miles.  Well,  the  steel  company  is  not  in  anybody's  hands  now : 
but  the  efficiency  of  Jones  &  Laughlin  and  those  smaller  companies  is 
complete.  Nobody  can  do  anything  to  them.  They  are  independent, 
they  own  the  ore,  and  they  produce  as  cheaply. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  In  point  of  fact,  what  you  say  is  this — and  let  me 
see  if  I  understand  you  accurately — that  all  these  companies  produce 
as  cheaply  as  the  United  States  Steel  Company  ? 

Mr.  Miles.  Substantially. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  There  is  no  substantial  difference? 

Mr.  Miles.  I  say  substantially. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Now  we  have  it — substantially. 

Mr.  Miles.  As  far  as  we  can  learn.  They  talk  as  though  they  do, 
and  they  claim  to,  as  far  as  I  am  acquainted  with  them,  and  I  faiow 
a  good  many. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Are  you  acquainted  with  them? 

Mr.  Miles.  I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  Pennsylvania  or  the 
Lackawanna.     I  am  with  the  others. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  With  the  exception  of  the  Pennsylvania  and  the 
Lackawanna,  you  are  in  a  position  to  state  that  the  other  companies 
can  make  their  product  and  put  it  on  the  market  as  cheaply  as  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation,  or  substantially  as  cheaply? 

Mr.  Miles.  Substantially.  There  may  be  5  per  cent  difference,  or 
6  per  cent — the  difference  that  obtains  between  all  competitors  who 
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are  supposed  to  be  on  substantially  the  same  basis.  The  United  States 
Steel  Company  may  have  an  advantage  in  one  place  and  a  disadvan- 
taffe  in  another.  (5f  course,  I  think  it  would  be  at  the  head,  but  the 
others  are  so  close  that  the  difference  on  any  sort  of  selling  price  is 
inconsiderable.    That  is  the  answer. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  You  say  that  these  companies  control  90  to  96  per 
cent  of  the  whole  market? 

Mr.  MHiES.  They  control  the  whole  market  as  far  as  we,  as  buyers, 
know.  Of  course  there  are  lots  of  little  people,  but  they  are  very 
small,  and  they  use  for  the  most  part,  as  far  as  I  know,  old  rails. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  How  much  of  the  market  does  the  United  States 
Steel  Company  control? 

Mr.  Miles.  According  to  the  records  about  eighteen  months  ago,  53 
per  cent.  They  have  taken  Tennessee  Coal  on  since.  That  adds  8  per 
cent,  or  thereabouts,  as  I  remember. 

Now,  as  to  the  profits  that  are  made  by  some  of  these  small,  inde^ 
pendent  concerns :  I  know  of  one  that  bought  a  mill  when  the  con- 
solidation came  on,  in  order  to  be  independent ;  and  after  they  had 
been  running  that  mill  for  three  or  four  years  I  was  informed  by  one 
of  the  oflScers  that  they  had  made  100  per  cent  each  year;  so  they  are 
not  very  helpless.  The  mill  had  paid  for  itself  once  a  year  for  the  first 
three  to  five  years  of  its  operation.  At  the  same  time,  when  I  told 
that  to  an  able  man,  he  said  that  he  knew  of  one  that  made  80  per 
cent.    I  am  not  posted  as  to  that. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  think  you  can  probably  give  me  some  informa- 
tion as  to  another  matter.  It  has  developed  from  the  manufacturers 
of  agricultural  implements  that  their  foreign  business  is  being  ham- 
pered by  the  Dingley  bill.  Are  they  selling  their  product  now  in  the 
markets  of  the  world  in  competition  with  the  manufacturers  of  agri- 
cultural implements  abroad? 

Mr.  Miles.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  think  if  the  reductions  that  you  suggest 
were  made  they  would  be  more  able  to  sell  their  foreign  products? 

Mr.  Miles.  It  does  not  cost  a  penny  more  for  the  producer  to  make 
the  steel  here  than  it  does  in  Europe,  and  yet  he  would  like  to  go 
abroad  and  give  his  steel  to  Europe  at  25  per  cent  less  than  he  charges 
us.  Of  course,  we  can  not  pay  25  per  cent  more  than  our  own  pro- 
ducers will  supply  foreign  competitors  for  and  then  meet  those  com- 
petitors in  neutral  markets. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Are  you  selling  at  a  loss  in  the  foreign  markets, 
or  at  a  profit  ? 

Mr.  Miles.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  profit  in  the  foreign  busi- 
ness now. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  there  any  loss? 

Mr.  Miles.  I  can  best  answer  that  by  saying  that  one  of  my  com- 
petitors said  twelve  months  ago  that  he  was  afraid  he  was  making 
the  last  contract  he  ever  would  make  in  Argentina ;  that  he  did  not 
know  whether  there  was  a  penny  in  his  contract;  that  he  was  just 
going  to  chance  it  one  more  year. 

Mr.  Underwood.  They  had  been  making  a  profit,  had  they? 

Mr.  Miles.  Yes;  there  used  to  be  a  very  nice  profit  in  the  foreign 
business. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Under  those  circumstances,  if  this  iron  and  steel 
schedule  were  properly  adjusted,  is  there  any  reason  why  we  should 
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maintain  the  tariff  except  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  revenue  on  the 
agricultural-implement  business? 

.  Mr.  Miles.  Many  of  the  agricultural-implement  people,  if  you 
allow  them  relief  in  the  way  ot  getting  the  steel  wherever  they  can, 
there  being  places  where  it  costs  no  more  to  produce  it  than  here,  will 
let  you  do  what  you  choose  with  the  agricultural  implements. 
^  Mr.  Underwood.  In  other  words,  the  tariff  will  not  be  a  considera- 
tion if  you  can  get  the  raw  material  on  equal  terms  with  the  foreign 
buyers? 

Mr.  MiiiES.  No,  sir;  we  will  double,  we  will  treble,  we  will  quad- 
ruple the  foreign  business,  and  will  run  our  shops  ever  so  mudi 
stronger  than  now. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  Would  it  bother  you  if  I  were  to  ask  you  what  your 
line  of  production  is? 

Mr.  Miles.  Agricultural  implements;  also  farm  wagons,  and  also 
buggies  and  carriages. 

S&.  Underwood.  Now,  right  on  that  proposition,  I  would  like  to 
ask  you,  if  we  reach  a  positioh  where  we  are  able  to  give  you  your 
raw  material  on  the  terms  you  think  equitable,  and  we  are  able  to  re- 
move the  tariff  and  give  you  free  competition  with  the  world,  what 
effect  would  that  have  on  the  American  consumer  of  agricultural  im- 
plements? 

Mr.  Miles.  If  you  will  join  with  the  big  men  in  the  steel  business 
who  consent,  and  practically  do  away  with  the  steel  schedule,  you  will 
make  the  makers  of  agricultural  implements  go  out  and  almost  pos- 
sess the  earth,  and  you  will  enable  us  to  supply  the  farmers  here  at 
decidedly  less  prices. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  About  how  much  less? 

Mr.  Miles.  In  my  own  business,  whatever  I  have  to  pay  for  my  ma- 
terials I  add  about  20  per  cent.  I  take  off  the  difference  in  the  mate- 
rials, and  there  is  20  per  cent  added  to  that  difference. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Would  that  mean  a  reduction  of  20  per  cent  to  the 
consumers  of  your  product? 

Mr.  Miles.  There  are  ever  so  many  manufacturers  who  are  decid- 
edly willing  to  have  their  schedules  reduced,  but  they  have  the  feel- 
ing"^  that  in  saying  that  they  must  not  be  understood  as  being  willing 
to  be  picked  out,  singly  and  alone,  and  cut.  There  is  so  much  to  it 
besides  the  one  thing  of  one  man's  material.  If  you  will  make  a 
^neral  adjustment  and  bring  us  down,  some  of  the  makers  of  Amer- 
ican machinery  tell  me  they  think  they  can  go  on  the  free  list.  I 
mean  by  that  the  makers  of  lathes  and"  big  heavy  tools  that  we  run 
our  machine  shops  with;  and  some  of  the  glass  schedule  can  be  cut 
off.  If  you  will  level  us  down  a  little  bit,  take  the  stilta  out  and 
bring  our  feet  clear  to  the  earth  we  will  make  a  very  material  reduc- 
tion m  agricultural  implements  to  the  home  consumer. 
.  The  Chairman.  How  much  of  a  reduction  could  you  make  and 
leave  steel  where  it  is? 

Mr.  Mn.ES.  Not  a  farthing.  There  is  now  no  profit  in  implements 
that  is  worth  while. 

The  Chairman.  I  only  ask  that  question  because  some  rivals  of 
yours  think  they  could  take  it  all  off. 

Mr.  Miles.  Take  all  of  what  off? 

The  Chairman.  Take  all  of  the  20  per  cent  off  of  agricultural  im- 
plements. 
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Mr.  Miles.  Oh,  I  thought  you  said  how  much  cheaper  could  we 
sell. 

The  Chairman.  No;  how  much  duty  could  you  get  along  without 
and  leave  the  other  steel  schedule  as  it  is.  Do  you  need  that  20  per 
cent? 

Mr.  Miles.  Sonie  of  us  think  we  should  have  from  10  to  15  or  20 
per  cent.    It  varies;  but  the  implement  man 

The  Chairman.  What  does  Mr.  Miles  think? 

Mr.  Miles.  Fifteen  per  cent  maximum,  and  the  minimum  all  off. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  in  case  the  iron  and  steel  schedule  is  low- 
ered; but  I  say,  in  case  the  iron  and  steel  schedule  remains  where  it 
is,  how  much  reduction  can  you  stand  ? 

Mr.  Miles.  I  say  we  can  take  off  a  little.  Take  off  5  per  cent  from 
the  maximum  and  give  us  a  minimum  that  is  on  the  free  list,  if  you 
wish. 

The  Chairman.  The  minimum  would  be,  probably,  the  tariff  that 
would  be  enforced ;  so  let  us  talk  about  the  minimum. 

Mr.  Miles.  We  are  not  posted  for  the  last  penny,  but  you  can  cut 
our  schedules  if  you  wish.    We  do  not  know,  to  a  penny,  how  much. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  we  can  cut  any  schedules  that  we  wish 
to,  but  I  want  to  know  how  it  would  affect  your  business  and  what 
rate  of  duty  you  need  for  protection,  leaving  the  rest  of  the  schedule 
as  it  is,  in  the  first  place. 

Mr.  Miles.  Fifteen  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  And  how  much  in  case  the  iron  and  steel  schedule 
is  lowered? 

Mr.  Miles.  In  case  of  reciprocity,  the  free  list. 

The  Chairman.  What? 

Mr.  Miles.  On  treaties  of  reciprocity,  etc.,  the  free  list;  but  we 
would  not  like  to  be  left  entirely  bare  to  the  world,  without  the  maxi- 
mum and  minimum  schedule. 

The  Chairman.  Why,  certainly.  I  suppose  it  is  as  certain  as 
anything  that  if  we  prepare  a  tariff  bill  we  will  have  a  maximum 
and  a  minimum  scheaule. 

Mr.  Miles.  Fix  steel  and  put  us  on  the  free  list. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  anything  else  you  can 
assume  about  a  tariff  bill,  but  you  can  assume  that  there  will  be  a 
maximum  and  a  minimum  schedule. 

Mr.  Miles.  But  we  people  are  opposed  to  a  great  big  free  list  on 
everything.  We  want  a  trading  proposition;  and  so,  when  I  am 
asked  what  we  can  stand,  I  name  something  above  the  free  list  for  a 
maximum— 15  per  cent— and  for  the  minimum,  let  it  go  at  the  free 
list  for  the  implement  people. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  want  your  idea  about  it. 

Mr.  Miles.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  includes  farm  wagons  as  well  as  the  imple- 
ments ? 

Mr.  Miles.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  else  in  your  line? 

Mr.  Miles.  And  carriages. 

The  Chairman.  Carriages  also? 

Mr.  Miles.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman/ Does  that  depend  at  all  upon  the  <luiy  on  leather? 
You  say  "  carriages.'-    Do  yon  sell  top  l)uggies? 
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Mr.  Miles.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Putting  that  on  the  free  list,  do  you  make  any  con- 
ditions about  what  is  done  with  leather? 

Mr.  Miles.  I  have  the  feeling  that  others  do,  that  if  we  are  willing 
to  come  forward  and  say  that  you  can  cut  our  schedule,  and  leave  afi 
the  rest  up,  we  will  suffer  by  the  adjustment. 

The  Chairman.  But  I  am  asking  about  that  specific  thing,  the  duty 
on  leather.  I  am  not  speaking  about  all  the  rest,  but  about  that.  You 
would  want  some  protection  if  the  duty  were  kept  on  leather,  would 
you  not? 

Mr.  Miles.  Oh,  we  do  not  care  about  the  duty  on  any  one  item,  par- 
ticularly. 

The  Chairman.  All  right. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Mr.  MUes,  it  is  claimed  frequently  that  agricultural 
implements  are  sold  abroad  by  our  producers  of  those  implements 
cheaper  than  they  are  sold  at  home.    What  do  you  know  about  that ' 

Mr.  Miles.  I  can  not  speak  for  the  harvesters.  I  am  not  in  that 
line  of  business.  I  can  say  that  plows  and  the  other  heavy  tools  that 
till  the  soil  are  not  sold  any  cheaper  abroad  than  they  are  at  home. 

Mr.  Gaines.  They  are  not? 

Mr.  Miles.  No,  sir;  they  are  sold  at  home  on  a  competitive  basis, 
at  the  lowest  possible  cost,  with  a  small  profit.  They  can  not  be  sold 
at  any  less  abroad.  The  profit  and  loss  account  would  not  allow  us 
to,  but  in  all  business  there  are  about  three  grades  of  prices.  There 
is  the  price  to  the  big  jobber,  the  price  to  the  dealer,  and  the  price 
to  the  consumer.  The  foreign  buyer  is  always,  so  far  as  I  know,  a 
very  large  purchaser,  and  the  foreign  price  is  a  jobber's  price,  but  it 
is  the  same  to  the  jobber  here. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Then  all  this  talk  about  agricultural  implements  being 
sold  abroad  by  our  producers  of  them  cheaper  than  tney  are  sold  at 
home,  with  the  exception  of  harvesters,  about  which  you  do  not  know, 
is  a  misstatement  ? 

Mr.  MiL>:s.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gaines.  And  all  that  there  is  to  base  it  upon  is  the  fact  that 
you  have  three  prices,  one  to  the  large  jobber,  a  still  higher  one  to  the 
dealer,  and  a  still  higher  one  to  the  consumer;  and  the  sales  abroad 
are  generally,  are  they,  to  the  large  dealer? 

Mr.  Miles.  To  the  jobber. 

Mr.  Gaines.  To  the  large  jobber,  I  mean  ? 

Mr.  Miles.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gaines.  So  that  he  seems  to  get  a  smaller  price  on  those  arti- 
cles than  the  same  articles  are  sold  to  the  American  consumer  for.  I& 
that  correct? 

Mr.  Miles.  I  do  not  know  anyone  to  whom  it  so  seems,  but  we  get 
it  in  the  [)rints,  occasionally,  of  course,  without  substantiation. 

Mr.  Gaines.  We  get  it  in  the  prints  and  on  the  stump  frequently 
and  not  occasionallv. 

Mr.  Mn.ES.  You  have  stated  the  fact. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  In  these  three  articles  of  which  you  are  a  builder — 
agricultural  implements,  farm  wagons,  and  carriages — the  makers  of 
tho<e  articles  have  the  entire  home  market  now,  have  they  not? 

Mr.  iliLES.  Generally  speaking;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dalzeix.  There  "are  no  importation-  of  any  importance  of  any 
of  those  articles? 
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Mr.  Mii/ES.  No,  sir.  A  Canadian  manufacturer  tells  me  that  he  can 
and  does  ship  from  Canada  over  into  this  country,  pays  the  duty,  and 
makes  some  money. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  there  is  any  material  impor- 
tation of  any  of  those  articles  into  this  coimtry? 

Mr.  Miles.  Some  months  ago  there  was. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  To  what  extent? 

Mr.  Miles.  I  think  to  a  very  small  extent. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  What  were  the  articles? 

Mr.  Miles.  Plows.  There  might  have  been  harrows  and  other 
small  tools. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  know  that  these  things  are  not  sold  cheaper 
abroad,  or  did  somebody  tell  you  that? 

Mr.  Miles.  About  my  line  of  tools? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes. 

Mr.  Miles.  They  are  not  sold  cheaper  abroad. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  not  have  two  price  lists,  one  for  export  and 
one  for  home  consumption  ? 

Mr.  Miles.  It  would  be  the  same  price  list,  with  crating  added, 
if  anything,  for  the  forei^er — boxing  for  export. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  here  is  a  direct  question.  Do  you  not  have  two 
price  lists,  one  for  the  home  jobber  and  one  for  export,  in  which  the 
export  price  is  lower  than  the  price  to  the  American  jobber? 

Mr.  Miles.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  know  that? 

Mr.  Miles.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  All  riffht. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Mr.  Sliles,  how  much  steel  is  there  in  a  two-l\orse 
wagon?  In  the  first  place,  what  are  your  two-horse  wagons  sold  to 
the  farmer  for? 

Mr.  Miles  It  depends  on  the  freight  rates  here.  Seventy -five  dol- 
lars, I  should  say. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Very  well ;  take  $75  as  the  price  to  the  ultimate  con- 
sumer. How  much  steel  is  there  in  such  a  wagon?  How  many 
pounds? 

Mr.  Miles.  I  do  not  know,  sir.  I  should  think  about  375  pounds. 
That  would  be  within  25  pounds  of  it,  I  believe.  I  may  be  off  on 
that.    I  would  rather  not  say.    I  do  not  remember. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Well,  assuming  that  it  is  375  pounds 

Mr.  Miles.  Say  400  pounds. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Four  hundred  pounds? 

Mr.  Miles.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gaines.  What  would  the  tariff  amount  to  on  400  pounds  of 
imported  bar  steel,  out  of  which  you  manufacture  that? 

Mr.  Miles.  I  guess  it  would  \>e  about  half  a  cent  a  pound,  would 
it  not? 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  it  is  one-fifth  of  a  ton. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Bar  steel? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  It  would  be  $1.60,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Gaines.  Well,  you  know  what  the  tariff  is  per  ton.  I  am 
speaking  of  the  very  tariff  you  complain  of.  That  is  the  one  I  am 
addressing  myself  to— the  tariff  on  the  bar  steel  that  yon  buy  from 
the  maker  of  the  steel. 
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Mr.  Miles.  I  paid  before  the  tariff  $12  per"  ton — 80  per  cent  of  the 
cost,  when  the  bill  was  put  into  effect — 80  per  cent  of  the  cost. 

Mr.  Clark.  One  dollar  and  forty  cents,  then  ? 

Mr.  Gaines.  One  dollar  and  forty  cents,  then.  So  that  if  the  price 
to  the  consumer  was  increased  by  the  entire  amount  of  the  tariff  on 
an  equal  amount  of  imported  iron,  the  increased  cost  to  the  purchaser 
of  a  $75  wagon  would  be  $1.20.  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Miles.  I  think  the  gentleman  said  $1.40. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  is  one-fiitli  of  a  ton,  I  say.     I  have  forgotten 

Mr.  Miles.  If  we  should  take  that  $1,40,  for  example 

Mr.  Clark.  I  have  forgotten  what  it  is. 

Mr.  Miles.  I  would  charge  $1.75  for  that  $1.40,  to  the  jobber 

Mr.  Randell.  Is  it  not  $2.40? 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  what  it  is.     I  had  forgotten. 

Mr.  MiiJES.  I  think  that  is  high:  but  I  am  glad  the  question  was 
asked.    Well,  say  it  is  $2. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Yes. 

Mr.  Miles.  I  would  charge  $2.40  for  that  $2  to  a  jobber,  and  a 
jobber  would  charge  a  dealer  $2.00  to  $2.70;  and  a  dealer  would 
charge  the  farmer  $3.  If  you  make  $1  mistake  in  an  overcharge  in 
the  tariff  it  costs  the  consumer  50  to  100  per  cent  more  than  it  costs 
the  manufacturer  who  began  the  process. 

Mr.  Gaines.  The  consumer  seems  to  be  suffering  worse  from  the 
intermediate  manufacturers  and  jobbers  and  retailers  than  he  is  from 
any  possible  construction  of  the  tariff.     It  would  seem  so. 

Mr.  Miles.  No,  sir;  that  is  a  living  rate  of  expense. 

Mr.  Randell.  That  is  the  effect  of  the  tariff. 

Mr.  Cx)CKRAN.  You  charge  a  profit  on  everything  you  pay  out  ? 

Mr.  Miles.  A  margin.  It  is  not  all  profit.  But  we  do  business 
on  a  percentage  basis.  The  retailer  gets  one- third  or  a  quarter — it 
depends  on  what  he  sells.  He  has  to  get  the  same  profit  on  one  part 
of  his  purchase  as  on  another. 

Mr.  Ci^\RK.  How  many  wagons  are  made  in  the  United  States  in 
twelve  months  ? 

Mr.  Miles.  Well,  you  ask  me  a  great  many  questions.  I  do  not 
know  whether- there  are  800,000  or  half  a  million. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  do  not  know ;  I  thought  you  might  know. 

Mr.  Miles.  I  do  not  know  how  many.  I  know  there  are  many 
thousands. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  you  multiply  the  number  of  wagons  by  $3  you 
would  get  a  full  answer  to  Mr.  Gaines's  question. 

Mr.  Gaines.  You  would  get  one  full  answer  to  the  question. 

Mr.  Clark.  One  full  answer  to  the  question;  yes.  On  the  steel 
in  the  wagon  you  would  get  one  full  answer. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Yes. 

Mr.  Miles.  I  think  there  are  about  300,000  wagons  made. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  simply  wanted  to  know  whether  it  was  300,000  or 
3,000,000  or  what  it  was. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Miles  has  not  completed  his  statement,  has  he? 

Mr.  Gaines.  The  questions  were  going  on  when  I  came  in,  and  it 
occurred  to  me  that  the  only  way  to  stop  them  was  for  me  to  ask  a 
question. 

Mr.  Miles.  I  want  to  say  that  if  you  will  give  us  relief  from  a 
trust  that  is  acting  in  re^^traint  of  trade  and  attacking  us  anywhere 
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it  chooses  to  attack  us  up  to  the  top  of  the  tariff  wall  all  of  us  who 
use  steel  will  be  able  to  run  more  hours  in  a  day  and  week  and  sell 
our  goods  for  a  materially  less  price,  employ  more  men,  and  pay 
them,  if  anything,  better  wages,  oecause  we  have  pushed  our  sales 
prices  up  continuously  of  necessity.  We  are  making  less  money, 
almost  no  money.  If  you  wish  I  will  give  vou  a  statement  of  the 
profit  and  loss  account  of  six  of  the  largest  tarm-wagon  concerns  in 
the  United  States,  and  you  will  be  sorry  to  look  at  it,  and  it  does  not 
cover  the  panic  period.  It  is  for  the  five  years  previous  to  the  panic, 
and  if  they  put  their  money  in  farm  mortgages  they  would  have 
been  better  on.  They  have  pushed  up  the  cost  of  these  materials  and 
have  in  turn  pushed  the  price  on  a^mst  the  consumers  to  the  utmost 
of  their  ability,  and  the  consumer  is  sore  about  it  and  objects  to  the 
price  he  has  to  pay,  and  he  buys  the  least  he  can  and  not  the  most. 

I  will  give  you  a  stat€»ient  of  the  secretary  of  the  Implement  Deal- 
ers' Association,  in  Kansas  City,  an  association  of  200,000,  that  the 
retailer  has  pushed  his  price  all  he  can,  until  there  is  no  profit  in  the 
retail  business ;  and  he  will  show  an  astonishing  number  of  names  of 
those  who  have  gone  out  of  business,  or  firms  that  have  been  changed 
in  the  title ;  and  you  could,  I  Imow,  buy  in  more  implement  businesses 
.in  Kansas  at  a  discount  than  I  could  name.  That  is  the  situation 
there. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  more  bushels  of  corn  or  bushels  of 
wheat  does  it  take  to  buy  a  wagon  now  than  it  did  fifteen  years  agot 

Mr.  Mtles.  He  does  not  seem  to  furnish  it  in  terms  of  corn  or 
wheat.    The  farmer  likes  to  sell  his  farm  products 

The  Chairman.  I  want  the  actual  facts.  I  do  not  care  what  he 
likes  to  do.     I  ask  whether  he  has  any  ground  of  complaint  or  not. 

Mr.  Mn^s.  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  The  farmers  up  in  my  part  of  the  country  are  in- 
telligent men,  and  you  can  not  fool  them  by  saying  they  have  to  pay 
more  dollars  for  an  article.  They  figure  back  and  see  what  they  are 
getting  for  their  farm  products,  and  if  they  are  getting  more  than 
they  did  before  they  do  not  grumble. 

Mr.  Miles.  I  do  not  know  that  they  grumble.  They  do  not 
grumble,  but  they  have  pretty  well  stopped  buying  farm  wagons. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  no;  they  have  not.  You  are  mistaken.  The 
manufacturers  added  a  new  branch,  and  that  is  the  automobile  busi- 
ness.   They  have  gone  into  that. 

Mr.  Mn^.  That  has  not  a  thing  to  do  with  farm  wagons. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  pleasure  wagon.  They  buy  it  instead 
of  a  top  buggy. 

Mr.  Miles.  Do  you  mean  to  say  they  would  haul  com  in  an  auto- 
mobile? 

The  Chairman.  I  did  not  say  all  the  farmers.    How  quick  you 

{'ump  at  such  a  thing.    Of  course  all  farmers  do  not  own  automobiles, 
mt  some  own  them,  who  do  not  have  to  mortgage  their  houses  to 
have  them. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Mr.  Chairman,  he  asked  you  whether  you  thought 
they  would  haul  com  in  an  automobile. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  he  did  not  understand  me  that  way. 
[Laughter.]  I  am  not  going  to  answer  that.  Eeally,  you  do  not 
want  to  put  yourself  in  that  position,  do  you,  ^r.  Miles? 
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Mr.  Miles.  My  dear  sir,  I  do  not  want  to  put  myself  in  any  posi- 
tion, but  I  did  not  understand  why  you  should  insert  into  a  farm- 
wagon  proposition  any  reference  to  an  automobile.  I  thought  you 
said  they  had  gone  to  automobiles  instead  of  buying  farm  wagons. 
I  misunderstood  you.    I  beg  your  pardon. 

The  Chaibman.  Oh,  the  farmers  in  my  section  are  just  as  intelli- 
gent as  the  farmers  in  your  section.  They  are  not  going  in  auto- 
mobiles to  haul  their  com. 

Mr.  Miles.  And  I  say  they  are  not  buying  farm  wagons. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  finished  your  statement?  I  want  to  ask 
you  a  question  or  two  when  you  get  through. 

Mr.  Miles.  No;  I  have  not  begun  it.  If  you  will  not  ask  me  any 
questions^  and  will  let  me  go  on,  I  will  soon  get  through. 

There  is  every  indication  that  the  tariff  on  steel  is  twice  the  total 
wage  cost.  The  total  wage  cost  of  the  steel  producers,  mining  and 
all,  is  15  per  cent  of  the  output,  and  the  tariff  is  two  and  three  times 
that.  When  it  comes  to  the  difference  in  cost  here  and  abroad,  then 
it  is  still  more.  But,  to  go  on  with  this  trust  proposition :  Take  the 
brass-goods  trust,  The  American  Brass  Company,  etc.  They  have 
17  per  cent  total  wages  and  45  per  cent  tariff.  Yet  they  export  four 
and  a  half  million  dollars  a  year. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Miles,  do  you  not  know  that  a  statement 
of  that  kind  does  not  do  this  committee  a  particle  of  good  or  give  us 
any  information,  unless  you  go  into  details  and  show  what  the  work 
is,  and  what  the  product  is  on  which  you  say  there  is  a  17  per  cent 
cost  in  wages?  I  understood  you  a  lew  moments  ago  to  say  that 
from  the  mines  to  the  finished  product  the  percentage  of  labor  was 
onlv  15  per  cent.  A  ton  of  ore  advances  from — what  is  it,  50  cents 
or  $1  a  ton  at  the  mine 

Mr.  Miles.  I  should  have  said  25  per  cent. 

The  Chairman  (continuing).  To  about  $25  or  $35  in  the  steel. 
Perhaps  it  takes  several  tons  to  make  the  steel.  But  it  advances 
several  hundred  per  cent,  and  there  is  not  much  to  it  besides  the  wage, 
the  wages  in  the  mining  of  the  coal  that  goes  into  the  furnace,  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing.  I  do  not  understand  vou  when  you  say  the 
total  wage  is  only  15  per  cent  of  the  cost,  an<f  I  want  some  detailed 
figures  to  demonstrate  that. 

Mr.  Mdles.  The  annual  balance  sheet  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Company — I  do  not  remember  the  vear,  but  it  was  within  a  year  or 
two— showed  a  total  output  of  $585,000,000— call  it  $600,000,000— 
and  the  total  wages  were  $125,000,000.  They  mined  the  ore  with 
those  wages  and  brought  the  stuff  down  the  lake.  It  included  the 
railroad  and  everything,  because  they  are  all  inclusive,  and  the  total 
wages  that  corporation  paid,  controlling  all  the  processes,  was  25 
per  cent  of  the  sales  price  of  the  goods. 

The  Chairman.  Tnat  is  not  15  per  cent. 

Mr.  Miles.  No,  sir;  I  said  I  made  a  mistake  on  the  first  estimate. 
I  thought  the  "  2  "  was  a  "  1 " ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  these  figures 
are  interesting,  as  showing  that  the  companies  export  very  largely 
into  the  open  market  at  the  international  price.    Is  not  that 

The  Chairman.  That  is  just  what  I  would  be  very  glad  for  you  to 
prove — agoing  into  the  cost  of  labor  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 

Mr.  Miles.  I  have  the  government  report  here. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that? 
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Mr.  Miles.  I  have  the  government  report. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  The  labor  cost  in  the  manufacture  of  steel  products 
is  not  the  same  as  to  each  steel  product,  is  it? 

Mr.  Mues.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  It  varies,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  MnjBS.  I  am  considering  both  sides. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  It  is  not  fair  to  say  that  labor  costs  15  per  cent, 
when  you  take  the  whole  production  of  steel  to-day,  is  it?  Is  that 
a  fair  estimate  of  the  labor  cost  of  an  article  on  which  we  are  asked 
to  impose  or  take  away  a  tariff?  How  does  that  help  us  any,  in  other 
words? 

Mr.  Miles.  Any  concern  that  has  a  wage  cost  that  is  much  less  than 
its  tariff  and  ships  abroad  freely  into  the  open  markets  has  no  use 
for  a  tariff,  it  seems  to  me. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  It  might  not  have  any  use  for  it  on  one  particular 
article,  and  yet  it  might  have  use  for  it  on  another.  The  labor  cost 
is  not  the  same  on  all  articles? 

Mr.  Miles.  The  difference  in  the  wage  cost  here  and  abroad  on 
steel  is  about  the  same  all  the  way  up.  As  you  go  up  in  one  country 
you  go  up  in  the  other.    Is  not  that  so  ? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  do  not  know.  We  would  like  to  have  figures  on 
that. 

Mr.  Miles.  AU  right.  I  will  get  them  for  you  if  you  do  not  find 
them  easily. 

I  find  that  every  trust  in  the  United  States — but  you  do  not  want 
me  to  go  through  that  in  detail 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes ;  we  do.  If  you  have  it  there  let  us  have  it. 
We  want  the  information. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  were  speaking  of  the  brass  trust.  Will  you 
complete  that  statement? 

Mr.  Miles.  The  total  wages  were  17  per  cent 

Mr.  BoNYNOE.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  where  you  get  your  infor- 
mation that  it  is  only  17  per  cent? 

Mr.  Miles.  The  United  States  Statistical  Abstract.  This  is  from 
the  last  abstract.  You  can  get  it  in  the  census  report  to  a  certain  extent, 
and  in  the  Statistical  Abstract  where  it  is  not  covered  by  the  census. 
These  are  the  latest  figures  in  the  Statistical  Abstract.  They  have  17 
I>er  cent  wages  and  45  per  cent  duty,  the  duty  being  two  and  one-half 
times  the  wages.  They  produce  $99,000,000*  worth  of  stuff  in  a  year 
and  ship  abroad  into  the  international  market  four  and  a  half  million 
dollars'  worth. 

Car  builders.  Nineteen  per  cent  wages,  45  per  cent  tariff ;  and  they 
ship  abroad  $9,000,000  worth  a  vear.  And  if  any  of  those  figures  are 
irrelevant,  it  does  seem  to  me  tnat  $9,000,000  worth  of  stuflT shipped 
abroad  at  the  international  price  is  very  clear  evidence  that  they  do 
not  need  45  per  cent  duty,  or  any  other  rate  of  duty. 

The  locomotive  trust.  Forty-five  per  cent  tariff.  I  think  we  all 
know  that  locomotives  are  sold  abroad  advantageously. 

Farm  tool  trust 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Have  you  any  figures  on  what  locomotives  have  been 
sold  abroad? 

Mr.  Miles.  The  Baldwins  have  sold  abroad. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  But  you  do  not  have  figures  that  show  how  many 
have  been  sold  abroaa? 
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Mr.  Miles.  No,  sir;  I  have  not  that. 

The  farm  tool  trust — ^you  asked  about  the  prices  at  which  farm 
tools  are  sold  abroad.  I  can  not  answer  for  the  harvesters,  but  I  am 
confident,  personally,  that  they  charge  as  much  abroad  as  anywhere, 
as  the  chairman  states,  but  that  I  do  not  know  about  Farm  tools, 
45  per  cent  protection ;  sells  $7,000,000  worth  abroad. 

American  Linseed  Company,  total  wages,  3  per  cent.  That  must 
be  the  wages  in  refining,  and  you  add  to  that  the  cost  of  raising  the 
grain.  Add  what  you  will,  their  tariff  is  50  per  cent  They  Keep 
all  competition  out  of  the  country  with  that  excessive  tariff.  It  is  a 
Standard  Oil  proposition.  Their  prices  have  gone  up  very  greatly, 
as  I  know  as  a  buver — 25  or  30  per  cent.    No  one  can  come  in. 

United  Lead  Company,  making  pig  lead  only,  with  the  cost  of 
refining  4  per  cent  and  tariff  49,  50,  and  79  per  cent — from  10  to  20 
per  cent  the  total  wage  cost;  the  Standard  Oil  trust.  The  makers 
of  paint  say  that  if  you  would  help  them  on  their  lead  you  could 
reduce  their  piiint  tariff. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  the  Standard  Oil? 

Mr.  Miu2S.  The  United  Lead  Company;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  ask  you  about  the  Standard  Oil  by  and 
by.  I  would  be  very  much  interested  if  you  could  give  me  some  de- 
tailed figures  on  the  lead  business.  I  would  like  to  have  it  very  much. 
That  is  one  of  the  things  I  am  quite  curious  about. 

Mr.  Miles.  I  wish  I  knew  more  about  it.  I  know  a  good  many 
people  who  feel  that  they  ought  to  have  less  tariff  on  lead,  and  I  can 
see  no  reason  in  a  tariff  from  10  to  20  times  the  total  wage  cost 

The  Chairman.  I  have  gotten  beyond  the  information  you  have 
riven  us.  I  do  not  say  that  mine  agrees  with  yours.  I  am  a  long 
distance  beyond  that;  but  I  would  like  some  additional  information 
that  I  have  not  got. 

Mr.  Miles.  The  tobacco  trust,  which  controls  90  per  cent  of  the 
American  business 

Mr.  Ran  DELL.  Have  you  a  smelter  trust  on  your  list? 

Mr.  Miles.  I  do  not  know,  sir.  I  have  all  the  trusts,  I  think — all 
but  some  of  the  very  small  ones.  The  tobacco  trust,  147  to  153  per 
cent,  as  against  19  per  cent  wages.  That,  of  course,  does  not  include 
the  cost  of  raising  the  tobacco.  ^Mien  it  comes  to  the  Filipino,  we 
charge  him  274  per  cent  on  his  cigars,  and  this  tobacco  trust  goes 
abroad  and  shakes  the  competitor  out  of  the  home  trade,  as  I  think 
you  know. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  know  anybody  who  can  give  us  aU  the  facts 
and  figures  about  lead? 

Mr.  Miles.  I  have  rather  an  exhaustive  stat^^ment  on  lead  costs 
and  conditions,  but  it  is  a  little  old  and  has  not  been  brought  up  to 
date. 

Glucose  trust :  The  total  wages,  11  per  cent  on  starch,  against  46 
to  69  per  cent  protection.  Glucose  itself,  7  per  cent  wages  with  65 
per  cent  tariff;  and  they  ship  abroad  in  the  open  market  $3,000,000 
worth,  and  only  $4,000  worth  brought  in — five  one-millionths  of  a 
cent  per  capita  brought  in  from  abroad  as  against  the  trust,  and  the 
people  in  the  hands  of  the  trust  up  to  a  protective  tariff  of  55  per 
cent,  and  $3,000,000  worth  shipped  abroad. 

The  chemical  tru^t :  Rates  here  running  from  151  to  3^20  per  cent. 
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The  meat  trust :  There,  of  course,  you  have  the  cattle  propoeitioir^ 
The  wage  in  the  packing  house  is  yery  little. 

The  rubber  goods  trust :  Wages  15  per  cent,  tariff  20  to  85  per  cent ; 
fihip  over  $5,000,000  per  year. 

Leather  trust:  Shipping  abroad  very  freely,  and  enjoying  its  tariff 
on  hides. 

Cement  trust:  Twenty-five  per  cent  tariff,  shipping  abroad  11 — 
$1,180,000. 

Mr.  CocKKAN.  What  trust  is  that? 

Mr.  MiL.ES.  The  cement  trust 

Mr.  Ranoell.  Did  you  say  eleven  milli(Hi,  or  one  million? 

Mr.  Miles.  $1,180,000. 

Mr.  Ran  DELL.  You  started  to  say  eleven  million,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Miles.  Yes;  I  got  it  wrong.    It  is  $1,180,000. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  that  the  Quantity  they  ship  abroad  ? 

Mr.  Miles.  Yes,  sir;  ana  we  have  a  tremendous  home  demand. 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes;  I  know  that.  Do  they  sell  that  abroad  cheapen 
than  thqr  sell  at  home — or  do  you  know? 

Mr.  ImLES.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  CtARK.  That  is,  you  do  not  know  ? 

Mr.  Miles.  I  do  not  know.  Mr.  Carnegie  said  the  other  daV  that 
if  any  trust  was  formed  you  were  safe  in  going  on  the  assumption 
that  it  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  raising  prices. 

Mr.  Clark.  Raising  prices  where? 

Mr.  Miles.  Wherever  it  can ;  and  when  there  is  a  tariff  Wall,  dead 
sure  at  home ;  but  I  do  not  know 

Mr.  Clark.  Was  Mr.  Carnegie's  remark  addressed  to  raising  it  in 
the  foreign  market,  or  in  the  home  market,  or  both  ? 

Mr.  Miles.  There  are  a  great  many  international  trusts  that  raise 
it  the  world  over. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  not  an  answer  to  my  question. 

Mr.  Miles.  I  beg  your  pardon. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  say,  was  Mr.  Carnegie's  remark  addressed  t6  the 
proposition  of  raismg  prices  at  home,  ot  raising  prices  abroad,  of 

Mr.  Miles.  Both. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  I  wanted  to  find  out  particularly  was  whether 
these  cement  men  were  selling  American  cement  cheaper  to  foreigners' 
than  thev  were  selling  it  to  us. 

Mr.  Miles.  I  think  I  can  get  the  figures,  but  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  wish  you  would  get  the  figures. 

Mr.  Miles.  But  I  do  hope  that  you  will  not  put  a  tariff  on  cement 
which  can  be  made  in  this  country  as  cheaply  as  anywhere  in  the 
world,  because  a  great  deal  of  it  is  made  out  of  the  slag  and  waste  of 
Uast  furnaces. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  not  of  any  account,  is  it? 

Mr.  Miles.  It  was  a  bother  to  get  rid  of  it 

Mr.  Clark.  I  say,  that  cement  is  of  no  account,  is  it? 

Mr.  Miles.  Oh,  1  think  it  is  thoroughly  good.  It  is  not  as  good  aa 
the  best  cement  made  from  stone,  but  it  is  good  cement 

Mr.  Dausell.  It  is  good  enough  to  keep  the  factories  running 
making  it. 

Mr.  Miles.  I  think  it  is  splendid  cement 
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Mr.  Clark.  Of  course,  it  has  some  value,  but  it  is  not  to  be  com- 
pared with  first-class  cement  made  from  stone. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  It  is  not  to  be  compared  with  Portland  cement ;  no. 

Mr.  Miles.  We  are  just  coming  to  the  use  of  cement,  and  if  you 
centlemcn  start  off  a  cement  trust  by  putting  a  duty  on  it  that  it 
does  not  have  to  have,  we  will  have  the  steel  proposition  over  a^in. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  was  not  thinking  of  establishing  a  trust,  or  or  help- 
ing to  establish  one.  I  was  trying  to  get  at  the  concrete  fact — ^made 
out  of  cement.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Gaines.  Do  we  import  cement? 

Mr.  Miles.  We  probably  import  a  little.    We  make  all. for  general 

Eurposes  here  that  I  know  aoout.  We  make  enormous  quantities 
ere  now. 

Mr.  Clark.  Are  those  all  the  trusts? 

Mr.  Miles.  I  skipped  a  good  many,  but  what  I  said  of  the  few 
applies  to  every  trust  that  1  have  been  able  to  locate  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Clark.  Have  you  a  complete  list  of  the  trusts  there — as  far 
as  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Miles.  There  are  some  small  ones  in  the  book  that  I  did  not 
reach,  but  I  have  all  the  large  ones. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  you  are  going  to  put  a  list  of  the  trusts  in  with 
your  evidence? 

Mr.  Miles.  I  will  do  so,  if  you  wish  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  wish  you  would. 

Mr.  Miles.  Thank  you.  • 

Mr.  Clark.  Have  you  a  lumber  trust  in  there? 

Mr.  Miles.  No,  sir ;  there  is  not  a  lumber  trust,  technically. 

The  Chairman.  Where  did  you  get  your  information  aSout  the 
number  of  trusts?  From  the  Democratic  campaign  book?  [Lshigh- 
ter.l 

Mr.  Clark.  He  is  not  a  Democrat ;  he  is  a  Republican. 

Mr.  Miles.  We  imported  $3,600,000  worth  of  cement  in  1907  and 
produced  $56,900,000  worth. 

Mr.  Gaines.  I  thought  there  was  a  considerable  importation. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Has  the  price  of  cement  gone  up  in  recent  years? 

Mr.  Miles.  No,  sir;  I  think  it  has  gone  down. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  It  is  cheaper  than  it  ever  was  before? 

Mr.  Miles.  I  think  so,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  I  suppose  that  would  be  true. 

Mr.  Miles.  Yes,  sir.  • 

Mr.  Dalzell.  According  to  this  publication  of  ours  it  has  not 
changed  since  1899. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  It  has  been  much  cheaper  of  recent  years. 

Mr.  Randell.  Did  you  get  anv  of  vour  information  about  trusts 
from  the  Republican  campaign  book? 

Mr.  Miles.  I  have  never  read  either  campaign  book,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  find  some  gooa  sound  doctrine  about 
how  to  treat  them  there.  Mr.  Miles,  I  want  to  have  a  little  conversa- 
tion now  about  this  petroleum 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Have  you  completed  your  statement,  Mr.  Miles? 

Mr.  Miles.  No,  sir;  I  have  hardly  commenced. 

The  Chairman.  The  duty  on  petroleum  was  first  put  on  by  the 
Wilson  bill,  was  it  not? 
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Mr.  Miles.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  A  duty  of  20  per  cent? 

Mr.  Miles.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  put  on  only  as  against  those  countries 
which  imposed  a  duty  on  oil  imported  from  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Miles.  It  was  a  countervailing  duty ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  A  sort  of  a  reciprocity  clause,  as  it  has  been  called. 
And  the  Dingley  bill,  on  motion  of  the  Senate,  changed  that  duty  to 
the  imposition  of  a  duty  equal  to  that  imposed  bv  the  foreign  country 
against  our  country.  For  instance,  whatever  the  Russian  duty  was 
on  our  oil  going  into  their  country,  Russia  paid  the  same  duty  on  oil 
coming  into  ours;  and  so  with  Germany  and  with  Switzerland,  and 
all  those  other  countries  that  produced  more  or  less  oil.  Was  not 
that  the  case? 

Mr.  Miles.  I  suppose  so,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  duty  under  the  Wilson  bill  was  40  per  cent, 
no  matter  what  the  duty  Avas  on  oil  going  to  a  foreign  country— 40 
per  cent  on  oil  coming  here.    Is  not  tnat  true? 

Mr.  Miles.  I  do  not  remember,  sir.    I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  that  is  true  according  to  the  book.  You 
will  find  it,  if  you  consult  it.  It  imposed  40  per  cent  wherever  a  for- 
eign country  imposed  any  duty,  and  the  Dingley  act  imposed  the 
same  duty  that  the  foreign  country  imposed  against  us.  It  started 
out  with  a  duty  of  3  cents  in  1899,  or  3J  cents,  perhaps,  per  gallon, 
and  1.14  cents  in  1904;  until  finally  all  the  countries  that  had  been 
charging  a  duty  against  the  American  oils  put  it  on  the  free  list,  ex- 
cept Russia.  Russia  maintained  her  duty,  and  in  1907  made  it  18 
and  about  three-quarters  of  a  cent  a  gallon;  and  that  is  where  you 
get  the  high  rate  of  98.63  per  cent,  or  100  per  cent,  as  you  say.  I^art 
of  the  time  under  the  Dingley  act  it  was  a  less  percentage  than  it  was 
under  the  Wilson  bill.  Such  a  duty  as  that  has  been  imposed  upon 
several  countries  with  the  idea  of  getting  free  entrance  of  our  articles 
into  the  foreign  countries,  and  it  has  operated  in  every  instance 
except  this;  and  it  operated  in  this  case  on  all  countries  except  Rus- 
sia; but  Russia  imposed  a  higher  duty.  Now,  is  not  that  a  fair 
statement  of  the  case? 

Mr.  Miles.  I  accept  your  statement. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  say? 

Mr.  Miles.  I  accept  any  statement  you  make,  of  course.  It  is  not 
for  me  to  make  a  statement  in  explanation.  I  am  simply  expressing 
rcOTet  that  it  costs  the  people  about  $50,000,000  a  year. 

The  Chairman.  I  know;  they  made  a  football  of  it  in  the  last 
campaign,  as  some  iniquity  in  tne  Dingley  bill,  put  there  for  a  pur- 
pose. 

Mr.  Miles.  Oh,  it  should  not  have  been. 

The  Chairman.  'When  the  object  in  putting  it  there  was  simply 
to  allow  the  American  oil  to  go  to  foreign  countries. 

Mr.  Miles.  Surely ;  I  think  Mr.  Rogers  probably  knew  better  than 
Congress  about  the  chances  on  Russian  oil  when  he  got  that  or  he 
would  not  have  laughed.    I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  But  we  are  considering  the  propriety,  under  the 
circumstances  and  with  the  result  of  that  duty,  about  taking  it  off 
entirely  hereafter.  The  Standard  Oil  trust  grew  up  years  before 
the  WUson  bill,  when  oil  was  absolutely  on  the  free  list^  did  it  not? 
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Mr.  Miles.  Yes,  sir;  I  suppose  so. 

The  Chaibman.  So  that  that  sreat  iniquity  was  not  the  result  of  the 
Dingley  bill  or  of  the  Wilson  bill  or  of  any  tarilBP  by  this  country 
OR  oil? 

Mr.  Mtlbs.  I  am  not  talking  about  iniquities.  I  am  talking  about 
what  the  consumer  is  losing  in  money. 

The  Chaibman.  You  are  talking  about  trusts  and  that  the  con- 
sumers are  losing  money  because  of  this  duty  on  oil.  Whether  they 
are  or  not  is  more  than  you  or  I  know,  I  think,  because  the  other 
countries,  except  Russia,  have  the  free  entrance  of  the  markets  of  the 
United  States  on  their  oil  without  any  duty. 

Mr.  Miles.  Well,  I  want  to  make  the  point  as  to  the  trusts  that 
if  you  ^t  a  rate  a  particle  too  high  a  trust  can  take  adyantage  of  it 
and  an  independent  manufacturer  absolutely  can  not  take  advantage 
of  it,  so  it  simply  throws  him  over  to  the  trust 

The  Chairman.  You  would  not  have  been  able  to  make  that  argu- 
ment when  the  Dingley  bill  was  made,  and  cite  any  similar  example. 
Whether  you  can  now  or  not  is  another  question.  You  could  not  do 
it  then.  You  take  steel  rails.  The  steel  trust  was  formed  long  after 
the  Dinrfey  bill  was  enacted,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Miles.  I  do  not  know,  sir.    The  steel  trust,  you  say ! 

The  Chairman.  The  steel-rail  trust — ^the  United  States  Steel  Cora- 
panv. 

Mr.  Miles.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  formed  after  the  Dingley  bill  was  en- 
acted. 

Mr.  Miles.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  prior  to  that  the  duty  had  been  reduced  on 
steel  rails  in  the  various  laws  until  we  got  down  to  the  Wilson  bill, 
had  it  not? 

Mr.  Miles.  I  do  not  know  about  all  that. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  that  is  a  fact.  There  was  a  small  reducticm 
from  the  McKinley  bill  to  the  Wilson  bill,  and  the  Dingley  bill  re- 
tained the  same  rate  of  duty  on  steel  rails  that  there  was  under  the 
Wilson  bill ;  and  under  this  tariff,  down  to  1899,  as  you  say.  there  was 
open  competition  in  the  production  of  steel  in  the  United  States,  and 
you  did  not  complain  of  the  prices.  The  price  came  down,  did  it  not, 
Jrom  year  to  year  ? 

Mr.'  Miles.  Under  open  competition. 

The  Chairman.  In  open  competition.  And  there  was  that  condi- 
tion down  to  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Company? 

Mr.  Miles.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  was  after  the  Dingley  bill.  Is  not  that 
true  ? 

Mr.  Miles.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all  I  care  to  ask  you.  Well,  I  would  like 
to  say  this  further.  I  Vant  you  to  furnish  this  committee  with  infor- 
mation. You  say  in  these  various  industries  the  labor  is  15  per  cent, 
17  per  cent,  and  19  per  cent,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  What  we 
want  to  get  at  is  the  cost  of  the  labor,  per  unit  of  value,  so  that  we  can 
ourselves  form  an  idea  of  the  percentage  of  labor  in  order  to  fix  these 
duties. 
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Mr.  Miles.  You  can  get  it 

The  Chairmak.  If  you,  with  your  knowledge  of  the  steel  schedule, 
were  going  to  make  a  tariff,  and  suit  yourself,  you  would  not  take 
eTerruiing  off  of  the  steel  schedule  and  put  it  all  on  the  free  list, 
would  you  ? 

Mr.  Miles.  Taking  the  steel  schedule  as  a  general  proposition 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  taking  everything  on  the  steel  schedule, 
the  manufacturers  of  steel,  and  carrying  it  dear  through  to  cutlery, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 

Mr.  Miles.  I  would  take  it  all  off  on  ore  and  all  off  on  scrap,  and 
let  some  mills  in  New  England  run,  which  can  not  run  now,  accord- 
ing to  the  last  information  I  have,  and  take  it  substantially  all  off  on 
pig,  because  it  is  made  as  cheaply  here  as  anywhere.  I  am  speaking 
of  hot  pig.  And  when  I  talk  of  that  pig  and  the  g^itleman  comes  in 
and  talks  about  cold  pig 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  are  you  going  to  take  it  off  of  hot  pig? 
You  can  not  bring  it  across  the  ocean  in  a  converter.  You  could  take 
it  off  of  cold  piff,  if  at  all. 

Mr.  Miles.  You  do  not  figure  any  duty  on  hot  pig  in  a  cumulative 
proposition,  a  cumulative  tariff. 

Mr.  Underwood.  It  is  the  cost  of  cold  pig  that  we  have  to  figure 
on.  You  can  carry  it  from  the  blast  furnace  to  the  converter,  bnA 
you  can  not  cross  the  ocean  with  it. 

Mr.  Miles.  I  do  not  think  you  should  put  a  tariff  on  cold  pig. 
That  is  something  that  should  not  be  in  the  tariff. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand,  on  pig  iron  you  still  leave  the. 
duty,  but  you  are  not  prepared  to  say  now 

Mr.  Clark.  He  said  he  would  take  it  off. 

Mr.  Miles.  Take  it  off  of  the  whole  schedule. 

The  Chairman.  On  pig  ir<Mi  ? 

Mr.  Miles.  Take  it  off  of  the  whole  steel  schedule — 15  to  90  per 
cent. 

The  Chairman.  Including  cutlery? 

Mr.  Miles.  Oh,  no;  I  mean  steel  products — the  big  rolling-mill 
stuff. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  draw  the  line?  You  said  on  all 
steel  products.  That  is  a  pretty  broad  statement,  and  that  includes 
cutlery. 

Mr.  Miles.  A  maximum  of  15  per  cent  and  20  per  cent  on  all  rolling- 
mill  products,  and  a  minimum  on  the  free  list,  or  a  little  bit  for  reve- 
nue for  the  Government,  provided  the  trusts  will  not  hold  up  the 
d<Mnestic  consumer  as  they  are  doing  now,  in  restraint  of  trade ;  and 
I  want  to  say  that  a  good  many,  tens  of  thousands  of  manufacturers 
in  this  country,  are  wondering  now  they  can  get  along  because  of  the 
high  prices;  and  they  would  have  absolute  relief  as  independent 
manufactures  if  you  would  take  that  duty  off,  or  in  some  way  see 
that  they  could  relieve  themselves  and  run  their  shops  on  foreign  steel 
in  the  face  of  this  trust,  which  is  a  trust  that  is  homing  them  up  only 
because  of  the  act  of  (/on^ess  in  the  tariff. 

The  Chairman.  You  think,  then,  if  you  took  the  duty  off,  that  a 
large  number  of  manufacturers,  as  you  say,  would  provide  themselves 
witn  foreign  steel  and  run  their  factories? 

Mr.  Mn^ES.  No,  sir 
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The  Chairman.  You  said  let  them  run  on  foreign  steel.  What  did 
yon  mean  by  that  ? 

Mr.  Miles.  I  said  give  them  recourse  in  that  direction  and  the 
$46,000,000  that  have  gone  abroad  from  our  own  producei-s  will  make 
the  prices  for  our  home  consumers,  and  the  law  will  help  the  small 
shop  to  buy  its  steel  at  home  of  the  trust,  instead  of  having  the  raw 
stock  go  to  Europe  to  be  made  up  by  Europeans  as  against  our  small 
people,  who  have  to  buy  at  a  Congress-made  high  price  on  steel.  If 
you  let  us  go  abroad  to  "buy  our  steel,  we  will  go  abroad  and  buy  none 
or  very  little,  because  the  home  price  is  the  foreign  price  plus  the 
tariff,  and  if  you  take  the  tariff  off  the  home  people  will  take  care 
of  themselves — ^the  home  producers. 

The  Chairman.  I  can  not  aCTee  with  you  that  the  home  price  is 
the  foreign  price  plus  the  tariff 

Mr.  Miles.  It  is,  according  to  the  quotations  I  get  here. 

The  Chairman.  You  and  I  do  not  agree  on  that;  but  I  am  simply 
trying  to  get  your  idea  of  the  steel  schedule  now.  Now,  we  have  the 
products  of  the  rolling  mill  on  the  free  list.  Let  us  take  a  step 
farther.    What  would  you  do  with  the  rest  of  it? 

Mr.  Miles.  I  have  a  letter  from  a  wire  mill,  the  cry  of  a  man^  in 
distress.  He  says  you  can  write  to  as  many  independent  wire  mills 
as  you  choose,  and  they  will  all  tell  the  same  thing.  He  says :  "  The 
trust  charges  me  so  high  a  price  for  my  raw  material,  and  then 
through  its  own  subsidiary  companies  makes  finished  wire  at  so  low  a 
price  that  I  have  no  marjccin.  I  sent  a  representative  abroad  to  get 
quotations  on  i-ods,  and  I  just  can  not  afford  to  buy  them  abroad;  the 
tariff  shuts  me  out,  and  nothing  else,  and  if  it  were  not  for  the  tariff 
I  could  use  the  foreign-made  steel  and  run  my  shops  prosperously,  as 
I  used  to." 

His  letter  says :  "  I  used  to  think  that  character  and  diligence  and 
skill  made  for  profit,  but  it  does  not  now,  because  of  the  tariff." 

The  Chairman.  On  the  strength  of  that  letter,  I  suppose  you 
would  take  the  duty  off  wire? 

Mr.  Miles.  I  would  make  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  wire  duty. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  think  you  would  put  it  on  the  free  list! 

Mr.  Miles.  I  do  not  know  where  you  would  put  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  only  say  you  would  make  a  reduction? 

Mr.  Miles.  I  would  make  a  corresponding  reduction. 

The  Chairman.  Corresponding  with  what  ? 

Mr.  Miles.  With  the  reduction  you  had  made  on  the  steel. 

The  Chairman.  That  you  have  got  on  the  free  list. 

Mr.  Miles.  Then  you  would  make  a  reduction  on  wire.  I  do  not 
know  how  much  it  would  be  on  wire. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  not  put  it  on  the  free  list  ? 

Mr.  Miles.  Very  likely;  and  when  you  come  to  nails,  why  not  put 
them  on  the  free  list?  The  American  nail  maker  controls  60  per  cent 
of  the  free-trade  English  market. 

The  Chair:man.  Now,  you  have  nails  on  the  free  list.  What  about 
the  next  item? 

Mr.  Miles.  Machinery  is  higher  grade  stuff. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  put  it  on  the  free  list? 

Mr.  Miles.  No  ;  but  I  have  letters  from  a  good  many  machine  men 
who  say  yes,  if  you  wish  to. 
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The  Chairman.  Would  you  put  it  on?  Unless  you  produce  the 
letters,  they  do  not  have  any 

Mr.  Miles.  I  would  have  to  look  into  that  matter.  Some  say 
yes— if  the  owners  know  about  it,  and  they  ought  to — ^but  some  others 
say  no.    I  am  against  the  free  list. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  are  you  against  the  free  list  for? 

Mr.  Miles.  I  want  the  revenue  for  the  Government,  and  I  want 
a  trading  proposition. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  are  looking  out  for  the  revenue,  are  you  ? 

Mr.  Miles.  I  want  a  trading  proposition.  I  have  been  up  in  Can- 
ada a  good  deal,  and  they  buiIa  implements  in  Canada  for  the  very 
same  price  they  do  here.  There  is  no  reason  why  Canada  should  tie 
protected  against  us  on  implements,  and  none  why  we  should  be  pro- 
tected against  Canada  on  implements,  because  the  labor  and  materials 
are  the  same  here  and  in  Canada.  A  farmer  would  pay  10  per  cent 
more  for  his  tools  from  a  Canadian  maker  than  he  would  pay  here, 
and  10  per  cent  more  than  the  Canadian  maker  would  ask  him  to  pay, 
if  we  could  have  reciprocity. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  sot  back  for  a  minute  to  the  construction  of 
the  tariff  on  the  steel  schedule. 

Mr.  Miles.  I  want  a  tariff  on  most  things. 

The  Chairman.  You  want  to  put  most  things  on  the  free  list 
I  have^  been  following  you  down  to  see  if  there  is  anything  in  the 
whole  iron  and  steel  schedule,  or  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel,  that 
you  want  a  tariff  duty  on,  and  so  far  we  have  everything  on  the  free 

Mr.  Miles.  I  hope  you  know  that  I  am  a  Republican  and  a  pro- 
tectionist, and  I  want  150  per  cent  of  the  di|Ference  in  cost.  There 
is  no  difference  in  the  cost  of  plows  made  in  Canada  and  plows  made 
here,  and  we  plow  men  have  lost  our  Canadian  business  and  want  to 
cet  it  back.  We  want  a  trading  margin  there.  We  do  not  want  a 
free  list. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  next  item  that  you  would  put  on  thii 
free  list? 

Mr.  Miles.  I  do  not  know  that  I  would  put  anjrthing  on  the  free 
list.  I  would  have  a  good  fair  tariff,  and  my  minimum  would  be 
decidedly  more  than  the  difference  in  the  cost,  whether  80  per  cent, 
20  per  cent,  or  30  per  cent,  or  whatever  it  is. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  you  are  not  so  certain  about  putting  all 
these  things  on  the  free  list  ? 

Mr.  Miles.  All  what  thin^,  Mr.  Chairman? 

The  Chairman.  These  things  that  you  have  given. 

Mr.  Miles.  What  are  they? 

The  Chairman.  You  spoKe  of  all  the  products  of  the  rolling  mill, 
iron  ore,  and  pig  iron,  etc.,  and  you  put  wire  on  the  free  list. 

Mr.  Miles.  I  do  not  know  that  I  do.  I  do  not  know  what  the  dif- 
ference in  cost  is  here  and  abroad. 

The  Chairman.  You  put  nails  on  the  free  list.  I  did  not  know 
whether  you  knew  what  they  cost  or  not.  That  is  just  my  difficulty 
with  you;  you  make  all  these  recommendations,  but  I  want  you  to 
furnish  me  something  I  can  act  on.  Congress  has  got  to  make  a 
tariff.  We  have  a  responsibility,  and  before  we  act  on  that  respon- 
sibility, which  involves  the  weal  or  woe  of  90,000,000  people  in 
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their  business,  we  want  to  get  at  facts,  and  we  summoned  you  here 
for  that  purpose.  We  want  to  know  what  these  things  cost.  We 
want  to  know  what  portion  of  it  is  labor.  We  want  to  follow  the 
thing  right  up,  and  we  want  to  get  the  names  of  the  people  that 
you  say  have  furnished  you  information,  in  order  that  we  can  call 
those  people  before  us  and  get  at  the  facts,  because  our  responsi- 
bility IS  great  in  this  matter.  This  is  not  any  holiday  job.  It  is 
not  a  matter  of  delivering  a  speech.  It  is  to  make  a  bill  that  will 
not  destroy  the  industries  of  this  country ;  that  will  bring  the  great- 
est ^ood  to  the  greatest  number  of  people,  both  to  the  consumers  and 
to  the  manufacturers,  and  so  we  want  to  get  at  the  facts,  Mr.  Miles. 

Mr.  Miles.  Then  let  me  tell  you  what  90  per  c«it  of  the  manu- 
facturers of  the  United  States  want.  You  had  people  telling  you  hall 
truths.  We  want  you  to  say  that  we  shall  not  have  protection  unless 
we  justify,  and  you  will  get  the  proofs  by  first  mail. 

The  Chairman.  Some  of  that  90  per  cent  came  forward  without 
being  summoned  here  to  tell  about  it.  There  are  a  few  of  them  who 
said  something  about  reduction  on  their  duties.  Why  do  they  not 
come  here  and  tell  us  squarely  what  these  things  cost,  what  the  items 
of  cost  are,  what  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  labor  isi  Even  you  do 
not  do  that.  If  they  want  that,  why  do  they  n6t  come  here  and  fur- 
nish us  the  information?  We  are  not  making  this  bill  because  some- 
body wants  it.  That  is  the  furthest  from  our  purpose.  It  is  not  be- 
cause somebody  wants  it,  but  it  is  for  the  greatest  good  to  all  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  consumers  and  all.  We  want  to  get  at 
just  rates. 

Mr.  Miles.  I  do  not  know  that  I  followed  you  there. 

The  Chairman.  I  w^uld  like  to  have  all  these  names  of  people 
from  whom  we  can  get  the  information ;  we  are  seeking  information ; 
we  have  got  considerable  of  it,  but  we  want  more. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Let  me  see  if  I  understand  your  position  in  this 
matter  correctly  on  the  iron  and  steel  schedule,  for  you  are  engaged 
in  one  of  the  manufactories  that  gave  us  the  iron  and  steel  schedule. 
Your  position  is  that  you  think  the  industries  in  the  iron  and  steel 
business  have  reached  a  stage  in  their  development  where  they  are 
able  to  stand  alone  in  the  markets  of  the  world  ? 

Mr.  Miles.  You  mean  the  rolling  mills,  and  so  forth? 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  mean  the  general  iron  and  steel  business. 

Mr.  Miles.  You  say,  "  general  iron  and  steel,"  and  we  have  had  a 
splendid  talk  about  making  a  right  tariff;  but  a  typewriter  is  iron 
and  steel,  and  cutlery  is  iron  and  steel.  I  am  not  talking  about  those 
highly  finished  products. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  mean  the  ordinary  schedules  of  the  iron  and 
steel  business.  You  think  the  industry  is  able  to  stand  alone,  do  you 
not? 

Mr.  Miles.  The  producers  tell  me  they  can. 

Mr.  Underwood,  Then  you  think  that  iron  and  steel  is  a  matter 
that  revenue  should  be  derived  from  if  practicable — a  reasonable 
revenue  ? 

Mr.  Miles.  Not  if  $2  has  got  to  go  to  the  trust  and  but  $1  to  the 
Government. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  much  revenue  do  you  think  should  be  de- 
rived from  that  source? 

Mr.  Miles.  I  do  not  know. 
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Mr.  Undebwood.  Do  you  think  that  we  ought  to  put  tiie  entire  iron 
and  steel  schedule  on  the  free  list  or  do  vou  think  we  ought  to  derive 
a  revenue  from  it?  I  am  not  talking  of  pins  and  needles  and  things 
of  that  kind.  I  want  your  general  view.  You  think  you  represent 
a  number  of  these  people,  and  I  want  to  know  what  they  think. 
You  say  they  think  they  do  not  need  protection,  and  I  agree  with 
you.  I  think,  in  the  main,  they  do  not;  but  I  asK  you  now,  Do  you 
think  this  ought  to  be  a  schedule  on  which  part  of  the  revenues  of  the 
Government  should  be  derived? 

Mr.  Miles.  I  do  not  see  why  the  foreign  maker  of  iron  and  steel 
miffht  not  pay  a  little  for  the  privilege  of  coming  into  our  markets. 

Mr.  Undekwood.  You  believe  that,  as  far  as  practicable,  it  should 
be  used  as  a  revenue  producer? 

Mr.  Miles.  You  have  got  to  look  out  and  protect  the  people  against 
trusts.  That  is  the  first  proposition,  and  I  would  not  make  it  revenue 
if  you  are  going  to  bring  m  only  a  million  tons,  with  a  $3  revenue,  and 
make  us  people  pay  the  trusts  that  same  $3  on  20,000,000  tons  they 
produced  at  nome. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  think  you  and  I  do  not  exactly  understand  the 
definition  of  "revenue."  If  there  was  a  very  small  proportion 
brou^t  in  for  revenue,  and  a  veiy  larse  proportion  excluded,  when 
we  let  a  trust  hide  behind  the  wall,  I  would  call  that  a  protective  tariff, 
would  you  not,  to  protect  the  trusts?  That  would  not  be  a  revenue 
tariff,  would  it? 

Mr.  Miles.  I  am  not  for  protecting  trusts. 

Mr.  Undeswood.  It  would  be  a  protective  tariff  under  those  cir- 
cumstances! 

Mr.  Miles.  I  would  keep  the  steel  business  at  home.  I  would  not 
buy  steel  abroad.  I  would  simply  take  that  tariff  wall  down  so  the 
people  at  home  could  not  eat  us  up  and  would  have  to  behave  them- 
selves, that  is  all. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then  you  would  put  it  on  a  revenue  basis? 

Mr.  Miles.  I  do  not  know  what  revenue  to  put  on  steel  or  what  rate 
to  put  on  steel. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then  you  are  not  able  to  tell  us  whether  you  are 
willing  to  put  steel  on  the  free  list,  or  whether  you  are  willing  to  have 
it  as  a  means  of  deriving  revenue  for  the  Government,  at  so  much  per 
ton  or  per  pound  ? 

Mr.  Miles.  Maximum,  15  per  cent;  minimum,  free  list. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  On  all  things  in  steel? 

Mr.  Miles.  On  the  hea\'y  steel  products.  If  they  behave  them- 
selves, give  them  protection  and  get  the  revenue,  but  when  we  have  to 
pay  them  for  the  vast  amount  made  at  home  a  private  contribution 
on  the  side,  and  the  Government  gets  $1,000,000  only  out  of  ten 
that  we  give  to  the  steel  trust,  then,  in  conscience  sake/put  it  on  the 
free  list  and  give  us  a  chance  of  relief  from  abroad.  You  are  tying 
us  up  to  all  these  trusts.  It  is  not  steel  only;  linseed  oil  is  in  the 
same  class.    The  paint  men  want  relief. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Let  us  see  where  your  fi<nires  go,  because  you  rep- 
resent a  large  number  of  people.  The  Antwerp  price  on  steel  rails 
two  or  three  days  ago  was  $23  at  Antwerp,  and  15  per  cent  on  that, 
ad  valorem  tariff,  would  amount  to  about  $3.50  a  ton  on  steel  rails 
as  a  maximum.    Your  idea  is  that  $3.50  ought  to  be  levied  on  steel 
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rails  as  a  maximum,  and  a  minimum  at  free  trade.  Is  that  your 
idea? 

Mr.  Miles.  $3.50  maximum;  yes;  and  a  free  trade  minimum,  as 
against  a  trust. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then  you  believe  in  putting  the  balance  of  the 
steel  schedules  along  the  same  line,  as  a  rule  ? 

Mr.  Miles.  The  heavy  steel  products.  I  believe  the  steel  p)eople 
have  an  idea  that  now  they  are  going  to  finish  Gary  and  furnish  two 
hundred  or  three  hundred  million  output.  They  want  the  small 
manufacturers  of  the  United  States  to  use  their  steel,  and  let  me  tell 
you  right  there  we  have  a  good  deal  of  export  trade,  and  one-half  of 
all  our  manufactured  goods  we  send  abroad  are  crude  and  semicrude, 
with  very  little  American  labor  in  them,  and  it  does  not  seem  to  us 
right  that  the  great  volume  of  our  export  trade  should  be  these  trust- 
made  goods  with  the  minimum  of  labor  in  them.  We  people  who  co 
on  to  the  highly  finished  goods  want  to  get  the  raw  material  and  the 
low-finish  stuff  at  as  near  the  international  price  as  will  justify  under 
the  principle  of  protection,  and  we  want  to  send  abroad  twenty  times 
more  wages  in  the  stuff  that  goes  over. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  used  the  words  "international  price''  several 
times.  You  are  the  first  speaker,  so  far  as  I  know,  who  has  used  that 
expression  in  the  testimony  here  with  reference  to  steel.  Is  there  an 
international  price  for  steel  ? 

Mr.  Miles.  I  mean  that  the  international  price  is  the  going  snd 
competing  price.    I  do  not  mean  the  trust  article. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  understand.  But  I  want  to  know  if  there  is  an 
international  price,  as  there  is  an  international  price  on  other  staples! 

Mr.  Miles.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  an  international  price.  It  is  a 
familiar  phrase. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  We  know  there  is  an  international  price  on  staples 
like  corn  and  silver  and  things  of  that  kind,  but  is  there  an  interna- 
tional price  on  steel  ? 

Mr.  Miles.  Yes,  sir;  just  the  same  way. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  How  does  that  differ  from  the  price  in  the  local 
market? 

Mr.  Miles.  It  is  less  the  tariff,  for  the  most  part. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Where  is  that  international  price  fixed?  Is  it  fixed 
in  London,  or  where  ? 

Mr.  Miles.  It  is  fixed  by  competition,  or  the  quotations,  ri^ht 
along,  from  European  importers,  so  that  the  steel  would  be  my  price 
less  the  tariff. 

Mr.  CocKiLVN.  Then  you  mean  that  each  one  makes  up  his  own 
mind  as  to  what  the  international  price  is? 

Mr.  Miles.  Well,  yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Then  there  is  not  any  international  price  univer- 
sally recognized  as  there  is  on  other  staples.  For  instance,  there  is 
an  international  price  for  silver. 

Mr.  Miles.  No  ;  there  is  no  bourse  that  makes  the  price. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  There  are  no  exchanges  where  you  make  this  an 
international  price  that  would  be  known  to  all  men? 

Mr.  Miles.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Therefore,  when  you  speak  of  an  international  price 
you  speak  really  of  what  you  consider  the  international  price,  not  of 
any  international  price  so  fixed  that  all  men  would  be  governed  by  itt 
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Mr.  Miles.  It  is  a  price  that  a  man  in  Argentina  would  buy  his 
steel  for.  He  would  write  to  England  or  the  United  States  or  any 
other  place  for  the  steel,  and  I  would  call  the  international  price  the 
price  of  the  same  product  under  like  conditions. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Is  there  any  way  that  we  can  get  that  international 
price  so  that  we  can  compare  that  with  our  local  prices? 

Mr.  Miles.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  How  would  you  do  that?  For  instance,  today, 
what  is  the  price  of  steel  here  in  America  ? 

Mr.  Miles.  $1.40  for  a  hundred  pounds,  average  steel. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  is  $28  a  ton  ? 

Mr.  Miles.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CiocKRAN.  How  could  I,  how  could  the  chaifman,  how  could 
anv  one  of  us  here  ascertain  what  the  international  price  is  here? 

Mr.  Miles.  I  could  answer  it  this  way.  The  gentlemen  who 
appeared  three  days  ago  said  that  Antwerp  is  selling  steel  bars  at  3 
cents  a  pound.  That  gives  you  your  answer.  He  goes  into  Antwerp 
making  1  cent 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Is  that  the  international  price? 

Mr.  Miles.  I  would  call  that  the  international  price. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Then  the  international  price  is  the  price  at  Ant- 
werp? 

Mr.  Miles.  Oh,  no;  the  price  in  Argentina  or  anywhere,  in  fact, 
where  people  buy  it. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Those  are  not  published  figures? 

Mr.  Miles.  No,  sir. 
•    Mr.  CocKRAN.  When  vou  speak  of  international  price  you  do  not 
speak  of  any  price  so  nxed  and  openly  known  that  one  can  ascer- 
tain it  bjr  lookmg  into  any  publication? 

Mr.  Miles.  No,  sir;  you  get  it  from  your  quotations. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  also  gave  us  some  interesting  lists  of  trusts, 
and  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  did  not  undertake  to  exhaust 
them — that  there  were  a  number  more  that  you  did  not  mention? 

Mr.  Miles.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  How  do  you  define  a  trust?  ^Vhat  do  you  mean  by 
a  trust;  do  you  mean  a  combination  of  concerns  that  had  formerly 
been  competing,  or  do  you  simply  mean  a  large  corporation? 

Mr.  Miles,  iou  and  I  agree  on  trusts.  I  just  took  his  statement 
here  [exhibiting  book]. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Whose  statement  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Miles.  Moody  on  Trusts. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Tlien  whatever  Moody  characterizes  as  a  trust  you 
have  accepted  as  a  trust? 

Mr.  Miles.  I  have  not  paid  any  attention  to  it.  I  did  not  come 
here  to  talk  trusts. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  understand ;  but  you  see  it  is  the  most  important 
feature  of  your  argument. 

Mr.  Miles.  Those  are  people  who  control  the  market  in  any  special 
industry. 

Mr.  t!ocKRAN.  That  is  to  say,  in  those  various  lines  of  industry 
that  you  have  mentioned  some  individual  concerns  probably  control 
the  market  t 

Mr.  Miles.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  CooKRAK.  Thftt  is  a  very  good  definition  of  a  trust.  In  each  of 
these  you  have  ^ven  us  the  rates  of  duty,  and  it  is  on  the  rate  of 
duty,  m  your  judgment,  that  the  trust  has  been  built  up  behind  this 
tariff  wall? 

Mr.  Miles.  The  trusts  might  have  been  built  up  anyway,  but  you 
help  them  when  you  raise  a  wall  such  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  can  have  no  relief  from  the  outside. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  So  far  as  these  particular  trusts  are  concerned,  they 
exist  through  the  fact  that  the  tariff  wall  prevents  the  American 
consumer  from  having  access  to  the  supply  of  the  world? 

Mr.  Miles.  I  do  not  think  they  exist  for  that  reason,  but  they  are 
advantaged  by  that  circumstance.  They  make  twice  as  much  profit 
because  of  the  tariff  wall  as  they  would  have  if  they  did  not  have 
the  tariff  wall,  and  the  extra  profit  is  at  the  expense  of  the  consumer. 

Mr.  CoGKRAN.  I  think  we  understand  each  other.  Your  statement 
is  that  where  the  tariff  is  levied  upon  an  article  which  we  can  produce 
in  this  country  as  cheaply  as  anywhere  in  the  world,  if  the  producers 
in  that  particular  line  of  industry  combine  they  have  the  American 
consumer  at  their  mercy;  can  exact  such  prices  as  they  choose  up  to 
the  point  fixed  by  the  tariff  wall? 

Mr.  Miles.  Yes;  I  think  so.  That  is  what  the  steel  people  are 
doing  to  us. 

Mr.  CocKBAN.  That  is  what  you  claim  the  steel  people  do  now? 

Mr.  Miles.  Yes;  and  the  lead  people  are  doing  it,  and  the  lin^seed- 
oil  people. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  have  said  that  your  remedy  for  that  would  be 
to  have  a  maximum  and  a  minimum  tariff.  Why  would  not  the  more 
effective  remedy  be  to  put  it  right  on  the  free  list? 

Mr.  Miles.  I  think  that  a  great  aggregation  like  a  trust  is  en- 
titled to  just  as  much  consideration  as  anyone  else,  but  we  simply  do 
not  like  to  see  Congress  behind  them,  but  Congress  does  not  need  to 
destroy  them,  in  Mr.  Taft's  language,  in  order  to  regulate  them. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  quite  agree  with  you,  and  if  they  have  an  advan- 
tage through  the  tariff,  do  you  not  tnink  it  would  be  proper  to  have 
the  tariff  away  and  to  put  them  on  their  merits? 

Mr.  Miles.  Certainly ;  for  the  minimum,  but  do  not  destroy  them. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Whether  they  would  be  destroyed  or  not  would  de- 
pend upon  themselves.  As  I  understand,  all  you  advocate  is  to  take 
away  any  advantage  that  they  have  under  the  law? 

Mr.  Miles.  It  costs  more  to  make  steel  in  this  country  than  abroad. 
The  steel  men  are  entitled  to  as  niuch  protection  as  anyone  else. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  quite  agree  with  you  on  the  protective  principle. 
You  believe  in  protection,  but  I  do  not,  but  we  have  to^  proceed  on 
the  assumption  that  if  we  should  pass  a  law  that  would  impose  such 
a  duty  as  to  keep  out  foreign  goods,  that  would  be  a  protective  meas- 
ure, and  all  we  can  do  is  to  discuss  it  from  that  standpoint.  Bearing 
that  in  mind,  I  understand  from  you  that  this  industry  does  not  need 
protection ;  that  it  is  able  to  undersell  competitors  in  the  markets  of 
the  world ;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Miles.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Why  should  there  be  any  duty  on  it;  why  not  put  it 
on  the  free  list  ? 

Mr.  Miles.  If  my  statement  is  right,  it  would  mean  that  we  were 
coming  very  close  to  the  free  list,  but  I  would  be  liberal  toward  them. 
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I  do  not  think  it  is  of  any  consequence  to  me  whether  65  per  cent  or 
any  duty  is  levied,  but  to  be  vei^  sure  they  can  take  no  undue  ad- 
Tantage  of  the  public.  If  the  minimum  is  the  free  list,  it  means  that 
at  any  time  when  they  hereafter  may  take  advantage  of  the  consum- 
ing public  they  will  be  put  on  the  free  list 

^  mr.  CocKSAK.  By  whom?  How  would  you  put  them  on  the  free 
list?  What  I  want  to  ^t  at  is  who  is  going  to  decide  that  they  are 
oppressing  the  community?  How  are  you  going  to  decide  how  they 
are  goin^  to  be  shoved  on  the  free  list  one  day  and  lifted  out  of  it  on 
another? 

Mr.  MiLBS.  The  Gtovemment  sbould  be  able  to  inform  itself  very 
easily. 

Mr.  CSooKBAN.  Then  it  would  be  vour  idea  that  it  should  be  left 
with  an  executive  department  of  the  Government  to  say  that  the 
trust  was  abusing  its  advantages  one  day  and  another  day  respecting 
them,  and  as  the  Government  reached  a  conclusion  one  way  or  the 
other,  it  should  thrust  them  on  the  free  list  one  day  and  lift  them  up 
to  a  protective  plane  on  another;  is  that  your  idea? 

Mr.  Miles.  No,  sir ;  you  can  not  do  that  from  dav  to  day. 

Mr.  CocKRAK.  Where  else  would  you  put  it?  lou  would  not  have 
the  tariff  rate  changed  by  Congress  every  second  day,  would  you? 

Mr.  Miles.  I  was  thinking  about  a  maximum  and  minimum  rate, 
that  some  authority,  like  the  State  Department,  by  treaty,  could  act 
irpon  at  any  time.  If  our  trusts  were  wronging  us,  we  could  lower 
the  rates  so  that  they  could  not,  because  if  they  desire  a  certain  thing, 
be  careful  and  give  them  nothing  more  than  they  need  of  protection. 

Mr.  GocKBAN.  They  do  not  need  anything  for  protection. 

Mr.  Miles.  From  my  standpoint  thev  do  not. 

Mr.  CocKBAN.  If  the^  are  sending  $46,000,000  abroad,  it  is  dear 
they  do  not  want  anything  for  protection. 

Mr.  Miles.  Then  put  them  on  the  free  list 

Mr.  CocKBAN.  On  your  own  showing  here,  is  it  not  obvious  that 
the  neeessary  conclusion  is  that  they  ought  to  go  on  the  free  list? 

Mr.  Miles.  Heavy  steel  products. 

Mr.  CocKSAK.  Define  what  you  mean  by  "  heavy  steel  products.'' 
Tou  mean  rails,  structural  steel,  bars,  girders,  ingots;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Miles.  Yes.  sir. 

'hSx.  CoCKBAN.  And  what  are  called  ^^  steel  sheets,"  I  bdieve;  all 
those  to  be  put  on  the  free  list,  and  ore,  of  course? 

Mr.  Miles.  Yes. 

'Mx.  Balzell.  Tin  plate? 

Mr.  Miles.  Tin  plate  has  wronsed  the  American  people  greatly. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  It  diould  go  on  the  free  list,  in  your  estimation? 

Mr.  Miles.  I  would  not  put  anvthins  on  the  free  list.  You  are 
trying  to  pueh  me  into  the  ranks  of  the  free  traders.  I  am  not  a  free 
trader.  1  am  a  good,  big,  plump  protectionist,  but  you  have  given 
these  trusts  five,  ten,  fifteen  times  wnat  they  could  justify. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  But  are  they  to  justify  to  your  satisfaction  or  to 
mine,  or  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  law  generally  ?  What  do  you  mean 
by  "justify?" 

Mr.  Miles.  You  are  getting  to  the  tariff  commission  idea,  which  I 
would  like  to  discuss. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  No,  indeed,  I  am  not;  nothing  is  further  from  my 
mind. 
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Mr.  Miles.  Let  them  bring  their  proofs  in  and  not  so  much  loose 
talk. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  It  is  very  important  that  we  should  get  the  idea  of 
as  an  intelligent  a  man  as  jrou  are  on  a  question  of  this  character. 
You  say  you  do  not  believe  in  the  free  list,  but  surely,  from  a  pro- 
tectionist point  of  view,  when  any  industry  is  able  to  get  along  with- 
out protection,  there  is  no  necessity  of  giving  it  protection,  which 
may  be  abused,  as  you  have  just  described  it  is.  In  other  words,  a 
tariff  that  is  not  necessary  for  protection  is  likely  to  become  available 
for  exploitation  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Miles.  You  have  given  those  people  80  per  cent  of  their  cost 
and  40  per  cent  of  their  cost  and  four  and  five  times  the  total  wage 
cost,  and  I  am  talking  on  the  large  proposition,  and  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  steel  people  should  have  one  rate  of  duty  or  another,  but 
they  should  have  a  very  low  duty,  and  if  they  do  not  protect  the  small 
manufacturer,  then  they  should  go  on  the  free  list,  but  I  can  not  name 
the  amount.  I  do  not  come  here  to  give  you  the  last  bit  of  fact.  If  I 
did,  I  could  give  you  the  conclusion. 

Mr.  CocKKAN.  Then  I  understand  that  you  come  here  to  give  us  the 
first  edition  of  the  information,  and  that  the  other  editions  we  must 
find  from  other  sources ;  is  that  your  idea  ? 

Mr.  Miles.  I  give  you  the  entire  idea,  that  the  steel  schedule  is 
outrageous. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  agree  with  you.  Granting  that  it  is  outrageous 
and  that  the  steel  people  are  able  to  sell  their  products  abroad,  what 
objection  have  you  to  its  going  on  the  free  list? 

Mr.  Miles.  I  have  answered  you  the  only  way  I  can,  that  I  would 
like  to  see  about  a  15  per  cent  maximum  and  a  free  list  minimum. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Why  should  you  give  them  any  if  it  is  not  nee- 


Mr.  Miles.  Any  maximum? 

Mr.  C!ocKRAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Miles.  Because  we  want  a  chance  to  trade  with  foreign  na- 
tions, and  a  maximum  and  a  minimum  is  of  infinite  advantage  to  u& 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Now  I  understand  you. 

Mr.  Miles.  We  want  to  double  our  foreign  business;  our  chimneys 
are  too  smokeless  and  we  are  employing  too  few  men,  and  there  are  a 
billion  people  outside  of  this  country  waiting  for  our  goods,  and  the 
steel  trust  is  one  of  the  hindrances,  and  the  rest  of  these  trusts  are 
bothering  us. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Now  we  are  reaching  the  light.  Now,  I  understand 
you,  I  think.  Your  theory  is  for  a  maximum  and  a  minimum  tariff, 
to  be  applied,  not  for  the  protection  of  the  steel  company,  for  I  under- 
stand it  is  already  established  that  that  is  independent  of  the  tariff, 
but  protecting  against  a  foreign  country  that  may  impose  tariffs  on 
our  products? 

Mr.  Miles.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  is  to  say,  you  would  not  under  any  circum- 
stances allow  the  steel  trust  to  have  a  larger  protection  than  the  15 
per  cent,  but  you  would  remit  that  in  favor  of  any  other  country  that 
admitted  our  products  of  steel  on  a  free-trade  basis.  Is  that  your 
theory? 

Mr.  Miles.  Yes;  substantially. 
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Mr.  CooKRAN.  So  that  when  you  speak  of  maximum  and  minimum 
tariffs  you  mean  for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  access  to  foreign 
markets? 

Mr.  Miles.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKBAN.  That  is  your  understanding? 

Mr.  Miles.  That  is  what  we  want  a  maximum  for. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Yes;  I  understand  that.  And  as  for  a  minimum,  I 
understand  you  do  not  want  any,  for  I  understand  your  minimum  is 
free  trade? 

Mr.  Miles  Yes,  sir.  I  do  not  know  that  those  figures  I  gave  are 
right.  Your  first  assumption  is  that  the  steel  people  deserve  no  tariff 
on  the  protective  principle. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  1  am  accepting  your  figures  on  that. 

Mr.  Miles.  The  figures  I  have  m  hand  give  that. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  Have  you  any  doubt  about  the  information  you  have 
given  us,  as  to  whether  it  is  correct  or  not? 

Mr.  Miles.  No,  sir;  in  general,  but  it  is  not  complete.  I  do  not 
think  that  you  are  ready  to  make  a  tariff  to-morrow  on  my  testimony. 
I  think  that  my  testimony  is  absolutely  conclusive  that  the  steel  sched- 
ule was  frightfully  wrong  when  it  was  made,  and  is  now,  and  it  must 
be  very  greatly  reduced,  but  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  how  much. 

Mr.  BoKYNGE.  Can  you  give  us  any  indication  of  that  portion  of 
the  testimony  about  which  you  have  no  doubt  as  to  the  correctness? 

Mr.  Miles.  I  have  no  doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of  any  of  it,  but  I 
do  not  believe  it  is  absolutely  complete  to  make  a  tariff  here  to-night. 
Did  you  expect  that  I  should  have  it  that  complete? 

Mr.  BoN YNOB.  No ;  I  did  not  expect  you  to  do  that,  but  I  expected 
you  to  give  us  information  upon  which  we  could  rely  in  connection 
with  the  other  testimony  which  we  have. 

Mr.  Miles.  You  may  rely  on  steel  costing  as  little  here  as  anywhere 
in  the  world. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  That  is  what  I  want  to  get,  the  information  upon 
which  we  can  reply. 

Mr.  Miles.  All  of  it,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAK.  I  understood  you  to  say  that,  given  free  raw  material 
of  steel,  you  can  put  your  product  on  the  free  list;  you  are  perfectly 
willing  to  have  your  product  go  on  the  free  list? 

Mr.  Miles.  Many  of  the  members  are,  and  I  am  for  the  free  list  as 
a  minimum. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  mean  that  you  would  want  some  maximum 
and  minimum  tariff  should  be  adopted,  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  access  to  foreign  markets? 

Mr.  Miles.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  But,  so  far  as  your  own  market  is  concerned,  you 
are  not  afraid  of  competition? 

Mr.  Miles.  Not  if  we  can  get  our  materials  right. 

Mr.  CockraK.  You  made  another  remark  whidi  I  think  is  of  great 
importance  in  the  testimony  you  gave  in  that  respect,  namely,  that 
you  are  moved  also  by  a  desire  to  employ  more  labor  at  better  rates? 

Mr.  Miles.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  On  what  is  that  based?  How  do  you  expect  to  give 
better  rates  of  wages  and  larger  employment  under  such  conditions? 

Mr.  Miles.  We  ought  to  have  two  or  three  times  the  foreign  trade ; 
we  ought  to  charge  the  consumer  less  here  at  home  and  get  more 
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trade  in  consequence  of  the  less  charge  to  the  eonmimer,  and  in  tiiat 
way  we  ought  to  employ  more  men  m  the  making  of  goods  for  the 
home  market  and  for  the  foreign  market. 

Mr.  CocKBAK.  That  is  to  say  your  theory  is  that  with  free  nw 
materials  you  would  largely  increase  your  output,  and  you  wotild 
make  larger  total  revenues  from  smaller  profits  on  an  extended  out- 
put than  you  are  making  now  by  larger  profits  on  a  restricted  output? 

Mr.  MiLBS.  We  might  have  the  same  profit  and  reduce  oiup  prices 
materially. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  would  make  larger  revenues,  then,  with  smaller 
prices — ^you  say  lower  prices — on  an  extended  product,  than  you  are 
making  now  with  the  nigher  prices  on  a  restricted  product;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  MzLES.  We  might  have  the  same  margin  per  wagon  and  make 
6,000  wagons  more  per  year  at  less  price. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  is  what  I  unaerstand.  I  do  not  mean  to  speak 
now  of  the  large  products,  but  your  theory  is  that  with  free  ftiw  ma- 
terials you  would  so  extend  your  output  that  you  would  make  on 
lower  prices  to  the  consumer  larger  net  revenues  on  this  extended 
commerce  than  you  are  able  to  make  now  at  higher  prices  on  a  leaser 
output?  In  other  words,  you  want  to  sink  your  profit  and  extend 
your  output  and  lower  your  price? 

Mr.  Mu*^.  We  want  an  honest  protection  that  will  let  us  get  trade 
that  to-day  is  shut  out  because  our  price  is  too  high*  I  can  not  fol- 
low you  in  such  a  long,  involved  rtatement. 

^  Mr.  CiocKRAN.  Then  I  will  give  it  to  you  piecemeaL  Your  inten- 
tion is,  your  hope  is,  and  your  belief  is  that  if  we  r^nit  this  tariff 
you  will  greatly  extend  your  sales? 

Mr.  Miles.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  at  the  same  time  lower  the  price  to  your  con- 
sumer? 

Mr.  MiLBS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Is  it  not  very  evident,  then,  that  you  expeet  to  have 
a  larger  output  at  smaller  prices  to  the  consumer? 

Mr.  MiiiBS.  At  smaller  selling  prices;  the  same  margina,  practi- 
cally. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  But  you  expect  free  trade  to  bring  larger  total  eam- 
inss  than  you  have  now  ? 

Mr.  Miles.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Although  you  are  now  getting  higher  prices  on  a 
smaller  output? 

Mr.  Miles.  Higher  sale  prices,  yes;  same  margin. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Do  you  not  think  that  will  hold  good  thnmgh  evfery 
department  of  industry? 

Mr.  Miles.  I  have  been  talking  here  of  the  steel  schedule  only.  I 
had  eight  or  ten  to  talk,  but  I  am  talking  steel,  because  the  steel  peo- 
ple told  me  I  might,  and  they  would  be  benefited  by  a  great  reduction 
in  the  tariff,  but  there  are  other  things  where  a  big  reduction  in  the 
tariff  might  do  a  great  harm. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  1  understand;  we  will  stick  to  st6el  alone,  then. 
You  are  perfectly  clear  that  this  remission  of  duty  will  result  in 
greater  output  and  lower  price? 

Mr.  Miles.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Ck>CKRAN.  And  that  would  result  in  a  greater  demand  for 
labor? 

Mr.  Miles.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  your  answer  is  based  on  the  assumption  that 
the  employment  of  labor  is  based  upon  the  law  of  supply  ana  demand, 
ai^d  therefore  your  testimony  as  to  the  wages  turns  upon  the  fact  that 

}rou  believe  this  remission  of  the  tariff,  or  reduction  of  it,  would 
argely  stimulate  production  ? 

Mr.  Mn^s.  If  I  stop  this  talk  right  here  it  will  look  as  though 
maybe  you  have  made  a  little  of  a  free  trader  of  me,  but  I  want  to  go 
beyond  that. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Do  not  hesitate  when  you  are  going  right.  [Lau^- 
ter.l 

Mr.  MiiiES.  I  know  now  an  enormous  manufacturing  establishment 
that  let  some  of  its  labor  go  a  year  ago.  It  had  been  begging  for 
help  from  this  Government  and  the  reduction  of  the  tariff,  and  it  had 
this  proof  which  it  has  given  me,  and  it  let  those  laborers  go  in  the 
United  States  and  turned  its  business  over  to  Canada  because  the 
Pittsburg  people  gave  them  g^oods  in  Canada  at  a  less  price  than  it 
gave  to  the  same  people  this  side  of  the  line,  and  the  tariff  did  noth- 
ing but  drive  busmess  away  from  American  factories. 

The  Chairman.  What  concern  is  that? 

Mr.  Miles.  Implement  concern. 

Hie  Chairman.  An  implement  concern? 

Mr.  Miles.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  know  a  little  about  that  myself.    I  want  to  ask 

iou  a  question:  The  French  have  put  on  a  large  maximum  tariff, 
ave  they  not? 

Mr.  Miles.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  United  States  were  not  able  to  get  in  on 
the^ minimum  tariff  until  quite  recently?  They  were  compelled  to 
pav  the  maximum  ?  ^ 

Mr.  Miles.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  While  Canada  got  in  on  the  minimum  tariff  a  year 
or  two  ago? 

Mr.  Miles.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  concern  manufactured  in  Ontario  for 
the  purpose  of  selling  their  implements  to  the  French  market?  They 
had  a  large  export  trade  to  France,  and  they  are  sending  it  there  now, 
are  they  not? 

Mr.  Miles.  I  suppose  so. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  reason  they  could  not  get  into  the  French 
market  was  because  of  the  high  maximum  duties  that  they  would 
have  to  pay  if  they  exported  from  the  United  States,  and  so  they 
went  into  Canada  and  exported  from  there? 

Mr.  Miles.  Not  that  only,  sir ;  they  bought  steel  cheaper  in  Canada 
than  they  bought  it  here. 

The  Chairman.  They  were  in  Canada ;  they  had  a  manufacturing 
establishment  there,  but  they  turned  their  export  business  for  France 
over  to  Canada,  because  they  could  get  in  under  the  minimum  tariff 
in  Canada  and  could  not  from  the  United  States.  That  is  the  whole 
story? 
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Mr.  Miles.  No,  sir.  They  told  me  before  that  maximum  or  mini- 
mum French  treaty  that  they  were  maldng  foreign  goods  in  Canada 
instead  of  in  this  country  partly  because  they  got  the  steel  cheaper 
from  Pittsburg. 

The  Chairman.  I  happen  to  know  that  they  were  exporting  to 
France  from  this  country  before  that  maximum  tariff  went  into 
effect. 

Mr.  Miles.  They  were,  some. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  any  trust  that  controls  over  50  per 
cent  of  the  domestic  consumption  in  the  United  States  i 

Mr.  Miles.  Yes,  sir.  Let  me  go  to  the  other  extreme,  now,  and  say 
that  I  do  not  know  any  big  trust  that  does  not. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  any  trust  that  controls  about  50  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Miles.  I  hold  that  they  have  such  a  control  as  enables  them  to 
fix  the  price  on  much  more  than  50  per  cent.  The  steel  trust  controls 
90  per  cent,  I  should  say,  or  100  per  cent. 

Mr.  Clark.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  would  suggest  that  it  developed  be- 
fore our  committee  that  the  wood-alcohol  trust  controls  fa  per  cent. 
It  was  testified  to  before  this  very  committee. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  remember  that  anybody  testified  that  the 
tariff  had  the  slightest  thing  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know,  but  you  did  not  say  anything  about  the  tariff. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  not  asking  for  any  such  purpose  then;  I 
wanted  to  get  into  his  mind  some  trust  that  controlled  oyer  60  per 
cent.    You  say  the  steel  trust  controls  90  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Miles.  In  a  selling  way,  the  steel  trust  controls  the  market  to 
the  last  pound,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  discover. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  fix  the  price  at  $28  a  ton 

Mr.  Miles.  They  fix  the  price  wherever  they  want  it. 

The  Chairman  (continuing).  And  the  other  people,  being  able  to 
get  $28  a  ton,  are  not  fools  enough  to  go  below  it,  unless  for  the  pur- 
pose of  getting  some  special  order. 

The  president  of  one  of  those  smaller  concerns  was  before  us  the 
other  day  and  said  sometimes  they  did  cut  below  that  price.  He  would 
be  apt  to  know  more  about  that  than  you  do.  He  also  claimed  that  be- 
cause the  United  States  Steel  Company  owned  their  mines  and  owned 
their  railroads  to  the  mines  and  had  this  unlimited  capital  and  these 
great  facilities,  and  of  course  an  up-to-date  plant,  they  could  make  steel 
rails  cheaper  than  he  could  in  the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Company,  be- 
cause the  railroad  freight  had  gone  up  in  the  past  ten  years  and  the 
price  of  labor  had  gone  up  and  the  price  of  the  raw  material  had 
gone  up.  So  that  you  would  reach  a  point  in  the  reduction  of  the 
tariff  where  it  would  be  to  destroy  the  only  competition  there  was — 
the  only  outside  competition — and  leave  it  at  a  point  where  the  trusts 
could  live  because  of  their  greater  facilities.  Do  you  think  that  would 
be  a  good  idea?    Would  that  benefit  anybody? 

Mr.  Miles.  You  talk  steel  and  there  is  not  any  competition,  so  I 
do  not  know  why  you  talk  about  the  competition  in  steel. 

The  Chairman.  Then  we  will  take  something  there  is  competition 
in,  if  we  can  not  agree  upon  that.  You  know  trusts  that  control  half 
of  the  output,  or  about  that,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Miles.  I  would  not  call  it  a  trust  if  it  only  controlled  one-half. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  you  know  of  a  great  corporation  that  con- 
trols about  one-half — I  am  not  particular  about  terms — of  the  output? 
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Mr.  Miles.  Well,  I  can  assume  that  there  is  one. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  have  no  knowledge  on  the  subject.  Now, 
suppose  that  the  rest  of  it  is  controlled  by  small  corporations,  small 
factories,  and  that  this  great  corporation  by  reason  of  its  capacity, 
and  its  connections,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  owning  the  raw  ma- 
terial, was  able  to  make  their  output  cheaper  than  the  little  fellow — 
you  can  imagine  that,  can  you  not? 

Mr.  Miles.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  occurs  every  day  in  business,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Miles.  Yes,  sir. 

The  CHAfRMAN.  Now,  in  reducing  the  tariff  on  that  output,  on  the 
articles  made  by  those  people,  you  might  reach  a  point  where  the 
little  fellows  could  not  do  business,  might  you  not? 

Mr.  Miles.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  still  the  trust,  or  the  big  fellow — ^we  will 
not  call  him  a  large  manufacturer — would  be  able  to  do  business. 
So  in  your  crusade  on  the  tariff  you  might  destroy  half  the  people 
who  manufacture  that  article  and  put  the  whole  business  m  the 
hands  of  one.    That  would  be  possible,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Miles.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think  those  facts  ought  to  be  pretty 
carefully  examined  before  making  a  tariff  of  that  kind? 

Mr.  Miles.  You  have  a  succession  of  assumptions,  and  you  would 
make  an  allowance  for  these  independents.  I  do  not  know  how  you 
would  apply  that  to  these  things  I  am  talking  about. 

The  Chairman.  In  making  your  schedules  a  few  minutes  ago 
you  did  not  take  that  into  consiaeration  at  all,  did  you  ? 

Mr.  Miles.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  On  what  articles  and  what  schedules  that  you  pul 
on  the  free  list  did  you  take  that  into  consideration  ? 

Mr.  Miles.  I  did  not  put  any  on. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  f^uggest  putting  on  ? 

Mr.  Miles.  Well,  I  will  call  them  off  if  you  desire.  I  guess  it  will 
be  most  of  them.  Take  steel ;  I  know  little  weak  independents,  peo- 
ple who  get  80  and  100  per  cent  per  annum  buying  rails  and  make 
them  over.  I  do  not  think  you  would  save  them,  ifow  it  is  a  matter 
of  industry. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  proprietors  of  rolling  mills? 

Mr.  Miles.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  a  good  many  of  those  people  in  the 
United  States,  are  there  not? 

Mr.  Miles.  Yes,  sir;  and  if  they  are  making  50  per  cent  per  annum 
we  do  not  need  to  bother  about  saving  them. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  the  same  facilities  that  the  United 
States  Steel  Company  has  as  to  making  that  merchant  iron? 

IVIr.  Miles.  They  have  not  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  On  a  smaller  scale  they  can  do  it  as  cheaply? 

Mr.  Miles.  Well,  the;^^  do  not  do  it  the  same  way.  They  make  as 
much  monev  as  the  United  States  Steel  Company  does,  but  have  not 
as  much  efficiency. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  find  some  one  who  did,  and  I  am 
familiar  somewhat  with  that  business.  No;  you  will  find  in  every 
industry  that  the  great  big  corporations  make  their  products  cheaper 
per  ton"^  than  the  smaller  corporations. 
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Mr.  Miles.  Then  you  average  it  up,  of  course. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course.  That  still  leaves  the  little  fellow  out. 
Unless  you  make  a  duty  that  will  take  care  of  him  you  destroy  him 
or  else  you  have  to  cut  down  the  price  of  his  labor,  and  you  do  not 
want  to  do  that,  I  suppose,  or  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Miles.  You  and  I  are  perfectly  agreed  upon  that  proposition. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  want  to  cut  down  the  price  of  labor? 

Mr.  Miles.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  do  that  if  you  put  the  tariff  down  where 
it  would  hit  the  big  corporations,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Miles.  Do  not  put  the  tariff  so  low  that  you  wbuld  have  a 
great  deal  of  incompetency. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  talking  about  that  Some  of  our  larg- 
est business  men  have  a  small  plant  to  begin  with,  and  in  future 
years  they  work  up  into  big  corporations  because  of  their  business 
ability.  All  these  great  plants  were  started  by  men  who  started  in  a 
small  way  and  with  a  small  plant.  Even  Andrew  Carnegie  started 
that  way.  Because  a  man  has  a  small  plant  it  is  no  criterion  of  his 
business  ability,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Miles.  I  am  standing  here  for  the  small  manufacturer. 

The  Chair^i  AN.  You  are  a  small  manufacturer  yourself? 

Mr.  Mii^s.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  want  to  intimate  that  because  you 
have  a  small  factory  that  your  business  ability  is  not  as  good  as  the 
Fricks  and  the  Schwabs  and  the  Camegies,  do  you? 

Mr.  Miles.  It  would  be  very  proper  that  you  should;  it  will  be 
right  for  you  to  do  so. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  admit  that? 

Mr.  Miles.  What? 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  admit  that? 

Mr.  ifiLES.  That  I  have  not  the  business  ability  of  the  Schwabs 
and  the  Fricks? 

The  Chairman.  You  expect  to  be  a  Carnegie  sometime,  do  you 
not,  or  hope  to  be? 

Mr.  Miles.  Not  until  you  put  the  idea  into  me  just  now. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  having  put  it  into  your  head,  you  have 
hopes? 

Mr.  Miles.  Xot  a  big  hope. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  would  if  you  cut  the  tariff  down? 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  about  your  cutting  the  tariff  down. 
If  you  cut  it  and  slashed  it  as  you  propose  to  do  you  might  shut  up 
a  good  many  of  these  factories  and  that  would  stop  the  purchasing 
power  of  people  who  are  working  for  wages ;  do  you  want  to  do  that  f 

Mr.  Miles.  I  do  not  think  I  will  answer  any  such  question  as  that. 

The  Chamman.  Whv? 

Mr.  Miles.  Because  I  am  in  favor  of  giving  every  industry  from 
25  to  50  per  cent  more  than  it  can  justify  for. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  your  idea;  25  per  cent  more  than  it  can 
justify? 

Mr.  Miles.  Yes,  sir;  more  than  the  difference  in  cost;  that  is  a  lib- 
eral difference. 

The  Chairman.  Wlien  people  come  here  and  figure  up  their  costs, 
as  Mr.  Felton  did  the  other  day,  so  that  when  he  sold  abroad  for  a 
series  of  years  he  lost  a  dollar  and  a  half  per  ton,  or  something  like 
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fliat,  merely  showing  that  he  could  not  send  it  over  there  and  sell  it 
as  cheaply  as  they  make  it  over  here,  you  would  still  take  the  duty 
all  off?  • 

Mr.  MiiiES.  From  what  I  know,  you  would  make  further  investiga- 
tion. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  certainly ;  but  if  you  did  not  know  more  than 
that  you  would  take  it  off,  would  you? 

Mr.  Miles.  I  would  not  act  upon  Mr.  Felton's  figures  at  all  at  this 
time. 

The  Chairman.  Still,  if  he  told  the  truth,  the  tendency  would  be 
to  shut  up  this  mill,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  M11.E8.  I  have  not  been  following  you,  because  I  have  not  been 
satisfied  with  Mr.  Felton's  statement. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  going  to  investigate  further  with  regard 
to  Mr.  Felton's  business,  because  he  told  us  he  had  made  reports  for 
five  years  of  the  cost  of  a  ton  of  steel  to  the  United  States  depart- 
ment. We  are  going  to  try  to  get  hold  of  those  reports  for  five  years. 
That  would  be  pretty  goo^  evidence,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  MiL£S.  I  should  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  An  expert  was  sent  there  to  examine  the  books. 
That  will  be  perhaps  as  expert  a  piece  of  e\ddence  as  we  can  get.  But 
if  we  find  out  finally  the  state  of  facts  presented  by  Mr.  Felt  on  to  be 
correct,  would  you  put  it  on  the  free  list  or  not  ? 

Mr.  MiiiES.  If  it  was  going  to  shut  his  shop  up? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Miles.  I  would  not  shut  his  shop  up. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  a  man  came  in  here  and  stated  that  he  started  in 
with  $500,000  and  only  made  3^  per  cent  profit,  and  wound  up  at  the 
end  of  twenty  years  with  $20,060,000,  would  you  believe  what  he  paid 
or  not? 

Mr.  Miles.  I  have  been  a  good  deal  impressed  with  the  long  series 
of  hypothetical  questions.  There  is  a  colored  man  in  the  woodpile 
somewhere.  I  have  submitted  to  you  what  I  considered  absolutely 
authentic,  while  with  Mr.  Felton  it  was  something  else. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  was  not  asking  about  Mr.  Felton,  but  there  was  a 
man  who  came  in  here  and  swore  that  they  started  in  with  $500*000; 
that  they  had  a  $4,000,000  capital,  and  they  made  a  scant  3  or  4  per 
per  cent,  and  at  the  end  of  twenty  years  they  had  three  and  a  half 
millions  more  than  they  started  with;  it  was  not  Mr.  Felton.  You 
say  you  are  not  in  favor  of  putting  down  wages  ? 

Mr.  Miles.  Certainly  not. 

Mr.  Ci^RK.  There  is  a  general  impression  in  the  countrv — ^arrived 
at  I  do  not  know  how,  exactly — that  you  and  Mr.  Van  Cleave  and 
Perry  and  company  were  in  favor  of  cutting  down  wages  all  the  time. 
Is  that  true,  or  not? 

Mr.  Miles.  It  is  as  untrue  and  impossible  for  us  to  consider  as 
anything  in  the  world  could  be. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  what  has  the  row  been  about,  then? 

Mr.  Miles.  That  the  schedules  are  not  as  definite  in  the  Republican 
platform  as  they  should  be,  but  are  five  and  eight  times,  in  many 
cases,  excessive,  and  beyond  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am  not  asking  about  that,  but  what  has  been  the 
trouble  with  Perry  and  Van  Cleave  and  you  about  the  labor  business? 
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Mr.  Miles.  There  has  never  been  any  trouble  about  business.  I 
have  had  little  differences  with  my  men. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  say  you  are  in  favor  of  adding  to  the  labor  cost 
25  or  60  per  cent,  and  you  have  repeated  that  statement  four  or  five 
times.  Now,  what  I  want  to  ask  is  if  this  tariff — any  tariff,  I  do  not 
care  what  it  is  on,  or  the  rate  of  it — that  is  levied  in  the  name  of 
labor,  if  the  laborers  ought  not  to  get  all  of  that  tariff? 

Mr.  Miles.  Why,  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  not? 

Mr.  Miles.  If  it  cost  50  cents  to  make  a  thin^  in  Germany  and  $1 
in  New  York,  whether  it  is  imported  or  anythmg  else,  you  have  to 

five  that  New  York  man  that  10  per  cent  or  he  has  to  shut  up  and  we 
ave  to  go  to  Germany  for  the  stuff. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  has  he  got  to  shut  up  ? 

Mr.  Miles.  Well,  you  said  labor  should  get  it  all.  Some  materials 
will  cost  more  in  this  country,  and  in  some  instances  they  are  dif- 
ferent. It  does  not  make  any  difference ;  if  the  man  is  sensible  and 
running  his  shop  right,  you  shut  his  shop  up  or  give  him  the  differ- 
ence in  cost. 

Mr.  Clarke.  Here  is  the  proposition.  They  come  in  here  and  give 
invariably  as  a  reason  why  there  ought  to  be  a  protective  tariff  on 
this,  that,  and  the  other  article,  that  it  is  to  protect  American  labor. 
Now,  if  that  is  the  theory,  if  you  can  give  a  reason  why  the  laborer 
should  not  have  all  of  the  tariff  that  the  American  people  have  to 
pay,  I  would  like  to  have  you  state  it. 

Mr.  Miles.  As  a  rule  I  oelieve  we  feel  that  the  price  is  for  labor, 
almost  if  not  entirelv,  but  you  ask  me  to  make  a  broad  statement 
with  no  exceptions.  I  could  not  do  it.  I  think  there  are  some  things 
in  which  material  might  be  different.    But  you  are  right,  that  90 

FT  cent  of  the  tariff  is  supposed  to  be  and  is  for  the  laborer,  so  far  as 
know. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  believe  that  there  is  any  way  in  the  world 
of  busting  this  steel  trust  except  to  put  them  right  on  the  free  list? 

Mr.  Miles.  I  do  not  think  any  of  those  trusts  are  trusts  except  for 
increasing  theirproducts. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  do  you  not  answer  that  question!  It  was  a 
simple  Question. 

Mr.  Miles.  To  put  them  on  the  free  list? 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  there  any  way  to  get  rid  of  the  American  Steel  Com- 
pany^  in  its  capacity  as  a  trust — taking  away  from  it  that  function 
tiiat  it  exercises — except  to  put  it  on  the  free  list? 

Mr.  Miles.  I  do  not  thinlc  you  could  get  rid  of  it  when  you  put 
it  on. 

Mr  Clark.  Would  you  get  rid  of  it  in  its  capacity  as. a  trust? 

Mr.  Miles.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  there  any  way  in  the  world  to  bust  a  trust? 

Mr.  Miles.  You  will  have  to  go  to  the  Attorney-General. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am  not  going  to  him  for  a  legal  opinion  now,  as 
sure  as  you  live. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  did  not  mean,  surely,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Clark's 

auestion,  that  if  the  tariff  was  taken  completely  off  the  steel  product 
iat  the  steel  company  could  then  exact  any  excessive  prices  from  the 
American  consumer? 

Mr.  Miles.  No,  sir ;  but  for  the  international  prices. 
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Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  is  what  Mr.  Clark  asked;  that  is  what  he 
meant.  You  quite  agree  with  him  in  that — ^that  is,  in  other  words, 
they  could  not  exercise  any  oppressive  prices  on  the  American  people 
by  the  sale  of  steel? 

Mr.  Mii.ES.  No,  sir;  but  it  adds  the  international  prices.  It  adds 
26  per  cent. 

Mr.  Cbumpacker.  Is  the  drawback  provision  in  the  Dingley  bill 
of  any  special  benefit  to  the  farm-implement  manufacturers  of  this 
country  ? 

Mr.  Miles.  I  am  glad  you  asked  that  question.  The  drawback  is  a 
great  help  to  any  big  company  like  the  International  Harvester  Com- 
pany, which  I  believe  uses,  or  which  can  brine  in,  a  large  quantity  of 
Rtu^  large  enough  to  watch  it  in  and  check  it  oack,  and  all  that. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Thev  can  manufacture  *especially  for  foreign 
trade? 

Mr.  Miles.  For  foreign  trade  only.  Of  course  they  only  manu- 
facture for  foreign  trade.  You  take  little  people  like  myself,  and 
while  we  employ  1,500  men  we  have  no  foreign  business;  we  want 
it  very  much,  like  the  rest  of  us  do,  but  we  have  not  enough  so  that 
we  can  use  the  drawback  at  all.  It  would  cost  more  than  it  was 
worth.  So  I  have  to  stand  for  the  steel  people  and  go  without  my 
foreign  business.  I  have  no  hope  of  getting  a  foreign  business. 
Those  people  who  have  that  foreign  business  in  my  industry  are 
losing  on  it,  except  the  harvester  people.  I  do  not  know  of  anyone 
that  is  increasing  his  foreign  trade,  and  I  know  a  great  many  people 
who  are  losing  out. 

Mr.  Boutell.  I  had  in  mind  to  ask  one  or  two  questions  on  the 
subject  of  the  relation  of  the  tariff  and  the  trusts.  Is  it  not  quite 
possible,  when  we  come  to  deal  practically  with  the  question,  that  in 
attempting  to  cure  the  evils  resulting  from  illegal  combinations  in 
restraint  of  trade  that  we  will  have  to  use  much  more  heroic  meas- 
ures than  the  reduction  or  repeal  of  the  tariff? 

Mr.  Miles.  Very  likely,  sir. 

Mr.  Boutell.  In  other  words,  I  remember  when  I  was  a  boy  writ- 
ing in  a  copy  book  the  sentence,  "  Competition  is  the  life  of  trade," 
and  I  have  compared  notes  with  my  friend  Mr.  Clark,  and  my  friend 
Mr.  Cockran,  and  they  both  assure  me  that  at  about  the  same  time 
thev  were  writing  the  same  sentence. 

1" he  Chairman.  It  was  "  business  "  instead  of  "  trade  "  in  mine. 

Mr.  Boutell.  You  were  writing  some  fifteen  or  twenty  years  be- 
fore. AVhen  I  wrote  it  it  was  '*  Competition  is  the  life  of  trade," 
and  I  remember  another  maxim — whether  I  used  to  write  it  or  not — 
it  was  in  an  old  almanac ;  it  read,  "  Increasin/o^  profits  increases  com- 
petition." Now,  if  the  term  is  anything  it  is  an  increase  of  gross 
profits,  or  an  opportunity  to  increase  gross  profits.  Now,  if  these 
maxims  are  true,  and  notning  abnormal  or  unnatural  stepped  in,  the 
result  of  the  turn  would  be,  would  it  not,  like  any  other  opportunity 
of  gross  profits,  a  stimulus  to  competition? 

Mr.  Miles.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Boutell.  So  that  is  it  not  possible  that  we  exaggerate  too 
much  the  possibilities  of  a  low  tariff  rate  in  stimulating  trusts,  and, 
per  contra,  is  it  not  possible  that  we  exaggerate  too  much  the  effect 
of  the  repeal  of  the  tariff  duty  in  putting  an  end  to  the  trust  opera- 
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tions — when  we  use  that  expression  I  mean  an  illegal  combination  in 
restraint  of  trade,  which  is,  of  course,  what  the  lawmakers  have 
to  deal  with  ? 
Mr.  Miles.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Now,  in  the  testimony  that  we  have  had  already 
there  were  in  four  different  industries  quite  a  glimmering  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  formation  of  international  trusts ;  in  the  evidence  about 
lumber,  the  evidence  about  paper — ^where  both  the  witnesses  used  the 
word  "  trusts  " — in  the  evidence  about  leather,  where  the  witnesses 
used  the  term  "  trust,"  and  in  one  instance  of  a  man  who  manufac- 
tured some  sort  of  steel  product,  he  told  us  that  one  of  his  assets 
which  he  discovered  after  he  had  bought  out  a  factory  was  an  agree- 
ment with  a  German  manufacturer  as  to  the  price  at  which  the  article 
had  been  sold.  Now,  in  those  four  lists — paper,  lumber,  leather,  and 
some  manufactures  of  steel,  consisting  of  the  steel  products — there 
was,  I  say,  a  possibility  of  the  formation  of  an  international  trust. 
Now,  the  question  that  I  come  to  is  this :  Whether  in  the  repeal  of  a 
duty  for  the  sake  of  putting  an  end  to  an  ille;2:al  combination  in  re- 
straint of  trade  there  might  not  be  the  possibility  of  the  actual  forma- 
tion of  international  trusts,  and  is  there  not  a  possibility  that  the  inter- 
national trust — take  lumber  between  America  and  Canada — may  be 
able  in  some  way  to  escape  the  courts  just  as  the  international  freight 
rates  escape  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission?  Is  not  that 
possible? 

Mr.  Mfles.  I  have  thought  of  that  very  much.  There  are  a  lot 
of  international  trusts  now.  There  is  an  international  rail  trust.  I 
contemplatr  as  very  probable  an  international  steel  tnist,  and  I  do 
not  see  how  we  can  escape  it. 

Mr.  BoiTTELL.  In  other  words,  with  the  electric  cable  and  the 
telegraph  bringing  all  the  markets  into  connection,  would  not  the 
removal  of  all  the  tariffs  the  world  over,  in  a  way,  be  a  stimulus  by 
increasing  profits  in  such  places,  be  a  stimulus  to  the  formation  of 
this  international   trust? 

Mr.  Miles.  We  have  just  one  last  chance,  we  independent  people. 
Put  that  tariff  as  low,  as  against  trusts,  as  you  can  consistently  under 
the  protective  principle,  and  we  have  just  one  last  chance.  It  is  hard 
for  them,  comparatively,  to  make  an  international  trust.  If  they  do, 
we  are  absolutely  helpless;  we  are  in  the  hands  of  the  trusts.  We 
have  waited  so  long  on  the  steel  schedule — I  have  said  it  for  five 
years — you  have  given  them  so  much  of  the  people's  money  that  I 
guess  they  are  a  world  power  now,  and  it  is  a  great  question  whether 
you  can  save  the  manufacturers — the  independent  manufacturers — 
of  the  higher  product  or  not  from  absolute  trust  domination.  But 
you  ought  to  try  it. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Speaking  aside  from  all  other  bias — and  perhaps  a 
little  wide  for  the  purpose  with  which  we  are  now  sitting — ^I  must 
confess  that  is  one  of  the  things  that  we  have  got  to  look  forward  to; 
that  is,  grappling  with  these  great  international  combinations,  as  rais- 
ing a  much  more  serious  question  than  we  have  now,  the  combination 
entirely  within  the  purview  of  our  own  statutes. 
:   Mr.  Miles.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  So  I  come  back  to  the  original  cfuestion,  whether 
serious  dealing  with  illegal  combinations  in  restraint  of  trade  must 
not  go  a  great  deal  deeper  than  the  mere  change  of  tariff  rates. 
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Mr.  Miles.  I  know  absolutely  for  the  last  five  years  that  you  would 
have  accomplished  the  entire  purpose  and  relieved  the  independent 
manufacturers  from  the  steel  trust  if  you  had  done  by  the  tariff  what 
I  have  suggested,  for  most  of  us  have  had  quotations  and  prices  to 
buy  abroad  at  international  price,  the  home  price  less  the  tariff,  and 
we  have  lost  and  lost  and  sufferea  because  we  have  been  deprived  of 
that  principle,  but  if  you  had  done  it  the  good  Lord  only  knows 
whether  they  would  have  not  gotten  around  us  and  got  possession  of 
us  through  that  other  recourse,  the  international  trust.  There  are 
manv  international  trusts  forming  among  leading  business  men  of 
England,  and  there  are  now  a  OTeat  many  international  trusts  that  the 
people  do  not  know  about,  and  there  are  others  forming,  and  we  have 
]ust  this  one  chance.  Make  this  tariff  protective.  \vg  stand  for  it, 
and  beff  for  it.  Make  it  protective  and  help  our  labor  and  help  our- 
selves, But  do  not  give  the  trust  any  more  than  the  principle  requires, 
and  then  we  will  take  that  last  chance  and  come  back  for  the  other 
later.     We  will  see.     It  is  a  serious  proposition. 

Mr.  BouTELJL.  In  other  words,  an  international  trust,  so  far  as  it 
affects  you  as  an  American  manufacturer,  would  be  a  much  more  seri- 
ous problem  to  deal  with  than  a  mere  American  trust? 

Mr.  MniES.  Maybe  not.  Here  is  another  thought:  If  the  inter- 
national trust  ma^e  one  price  all  over  the  world,  then  we  would  be 
on  a  competitive  basis. 

Mr.  BouTELii.  I  understand  that;  but  what  I  mean  is  an  interna- 
tional trust,  so  far  as  our  dealing  with  it  through  our  authority, 
would  be  a  much  more  serious  proposition,  of  course,  than  a  national 
trust? 

Mr.  Miles.  Yes,  sir ;  but  our  difficulty  is  that,  not  being  an  inter- 
national trust,  we  have  to  pay  a  high  price  for  our  material  and  ship 
it  to  Arorentina  and  elsewhere  as  against  an  English  low  price,  ana 
the  Englishman  may  use  this  same  American  steel  and  beat  us  all  to 
pieces  m  the  neutral  market  on  Pittsburg  steel. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  It  seems  very  clear  to  me  that  what  we  most  have  to 
do,  whatever  we  may  do  with  regard  to  the  tariff  or  with  these  in- 
dividual schedules,  when  it  comes  to  dealing  with  illegal  combina- 
tions in  restraint  of  trade  we  must  deal  with  those  by  other  measures 
than  the  rates  through  the  Department  of  Justice,  and  of  course  we 
must  assume  that  our  system  of  justice  in  its  administration  is  far 
from  perfect.  If  we  can  not  deal  with  these  questions  we  must  admit 
that  we  can  not. 

Mr.  Miles.  Yes,  sir;  but  we  have  hurt  the  independent  manu- 
facturer by  making  a  tariff  that  had  no  close  relation  to  the  protective 
principle  as  now  defined,  and  that  has  been  an  invitation  to  independ- 
ent men  to  get  together  and  form  a  trust  as  to  their  prices,  and  they 
have  done  it  again  and  again,  and  then  the  moment  a  man  does  form 
a  combination  in  his  trade  of  course  he  adds  the  entire  excess,  and  he 
adds  it  as  against  the  independent  people  who  are  still  left  in  the 
country.  An  excessive  rate  is  nothing  less  than  a  congressional  in- 
vitation to  people  to  consolidate  and  use  the  excess  against  the  con- 
sumers of  their  own  country  by  permission  of  Congress,  and  that  has 
happened,  and  happened  to  my  knowledge,  against  myself  and  other 
consumers.  That  is  one  reason  why  I  pay  100  per  cent  more  for  steel 
now  than  I  did  when  the  Dingley  bili  went  into  effect.  The  reason 
for  organizing  the  trust,  or  a  great  part  of  it,  was  to  add  the  excess 
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of  the  tariff.  May  I  say  just  a  word  about  the  gentleman  who  came 
here  and  wanted  t<»  add  a  cent  to  the  price  of  steel  bars,  as  an  offset, 
suggested  that  you  might  take  something  like  $4  a  ton  off  of  iron 
bars  ? 

Mr.  BouTELi..  That  was  the  first  witness  on  the  metal  schedule, 
Mr.  King. 

Mr.  Miles.  I  know  Mr.  King  and  greatly  and  highly  regard  him, 
but  the  truth  is,  as  1  look  at  it,  that  1  cent  added  to  steel  would  be 
nothing  less  than  the  addition,  in  a  practical  sense,  of  33^  per  cent 
to  all  importations  of  bars,  both  iron  and  steel.  In  other  words,  when 
water  runs  down  hill  it  runs  along  the  lower  courses,  and  when  bars 
do  come  into  the  United  States  they  have  all  come  in  as  steel  bars, 
not  as  iron  bars.  The  $12  rate  on  iron  bars  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  importation  so  far  as  I  can  see. 

Mr.  jDalzell.  I  think  Mr.  King's  idea  was  that  the  relation  between 
the  duty  on  iron  bars  and  the  duty  on  steel  bars  was  not  properly 
adjusted  ? 

Mr.  Milks.  It  was  most  improperly  adjusted,  and  he  called  the  3 
cents  the  "  accident."  Then  it  was  an  accident  of  God's  providence, 
the  one  thing  that  saved  the  victims  of  the  steel  trust. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  think  that  was  Mr.  King's  idea. 

Mr.  Miles.  Because  it  came  in  at  that  accidental,  if  you  choose,  a 
low  price,  and  if  we  had  not  had  that  the  steel  people  could  have 
added  another  $3  or  $5,  or  whatever  the  level  was,  and  I  hope  we  are 
not  going  to  add  33^  per  cent  on  steel  bars. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  with  regard  to  what 

}^ou  said  your  attitude  w^as  as  to  protection.  Do  you  regard  the  rule 
aid  down  in  the  Republican  platform  at  Chicago  as  the  proper  rule 
for  adjusting  duties — the  difference  in  the  cost  abroad  and  at  home — 
as  a  reasonable  profit  ? 

Mr.  Miles.  Do  you  mean  to  add  a  reasonable  profit? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  A  reasonable  profit;  yes. 

Mr.  Miles.  T  would  rather  take  Mr.  Taft's  statement  or  Mr..  Sher- 
man's, in  his  letter  of  acceptance,  giving  the  difference  of  cost  of  pro- 
duction here  and  abroad,  and  Mr.  Sherman  said,  assuring  the  home 
manufacturer  a  reasonable  profit.  Mr.  Taft  said  it  simply  means  not 
the  addition  of  a  profit  at  all,  but  an  allowance  given  with  the  cost  of 
the  difference  in  interest  charges,  cost  of  mills,  etc.  I  have  a  little 
data  on  that  subject,  if  vou  care  to  have  it. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  asked  you  that  question  because  I  am  unable  to 
reconcile  the  statements  made  by  you  on  several  different  occasion? 
with  respect  to  that  matter.  In  the  issue  of  American  Industries  of 
July  1  last  you  say — or  at  least  in  an  article  attributed  to  you : 

This  "  reasonable  profit "  clause  must  not  be  permitted  to  become  effective. 
It  must  be  throttled  on  the  edge  of  the  platform,  else  we  nevor  will  have  an 
honest,  equably  adjusted. tariff. 

That  is  an  article  of  July  1  last  in  American  Industries? 
Mr.  Miles.  Ye.s,  sir. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  find  that  you  said  in  the  previous  May,  at  the  con- 
vention— that  is,  the  world  convention  of  American  manufacturers: 

This  underlying  principle  which,  in  the  lanpunge  of  Secretary  Taft,  requires 
that  each  tariff  rate  shall  represent  "  substantially  the  permanent  differential 
between  the  cost  of  production  in  foreign  countries  and  that  in  the  United 
States,"  is  not  to  be  applied  in  a  niggardly  way.     Enlightened  selfishness  is  a 
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public,  as  it  is  a  private,  virtue.  An  "  ample  margin  for  safety  "  is  as  necessary 
in  manufacturing  and  commercial  enterprises  as  it  is  in  engineering.  Full  nllow- 
an(fe  must  be  made  for  the  contingency  of  bad  times  abroad  and  good  times 
here,  for  ** dumping"  for  reasonable  profits,  and  for  such  staiblity  as  secures 
low  costs  and  steady  employment. 

Do  you  regard  those  two  declarations  as  consistent  with  each  other 
or  not? 

Mr.  Miles.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  consistent. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Thej  are? 

Mr.  Miles.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  just  wanted  to  know.  I  was  unable  to  reconcile 
them.  I  wanted  to  know  whj^  you  denounced  the  term  "  reasonable 
profits  "  in  July,  when  you  laid  it  down  as  one  of  your  rules  in  the 
preceding  May. 

Mr.  Miles.  I  want  a  reasonable  profit,  but  not  two  profits;  my 
statement  at  the  convention  tallies  perfectly  with  my  later  state- 
ment. I  will  make  it  cleax  to  you.  If  it  costs  90  cents  in  Germany 
and  a  dollar  in  New  York,  then  the  New  Yorker  must  have  10  per 
cent,  and  I  would  figure  it  liberally.  If  a  close  diflference  is  7  per 
cent,  then  the  10  per  cent  may  be  big  enough. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  But,  Mr.  Miles,  1  do  not  believe  that  you  have 
caught  my  suggestion. 

Mr.  Miles,   i  es,  sir ;  I  have. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  said  on  July  1,  "  This  reasonable-profit  clause 
must  not  be  permitted  to  become  eflfective."  You  say  m  May,  and 
you  laid  down  as  the  rule  substantially  of  a  permanent  differential 
between  the  cost  of  prdduction  in  foreign  countries  and  that  in  the 
United  States,  and  tnen  you  add,  "  Full  allowance  must  be  made  in 
addition  to  that  for  the  contingency  of  bad  times  abroad  and  ^od 
times  here  for  dumping,  for  reasonable  profits,  and  for  such  stability 
as  secures  low  costs  and  steady  employment."  Now,  it  is  possible 
that  they  are  reconcilable,  but  it  does  not  seem  so  to  me. 

Mr.  Miles.  Do  I  say  for  dumping,  for  reasonable  profits? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  For  dumping,  for  reasonable  profits. 

Mr.  Miles.  Well,  90  cents  in  Germany  and  a  dollar  in  New  York 
makes  20  per  cent;  that  would  be  $1.08  on  the  German  article  coming 
here;  it  is  $1.08  laid  down  in  New  York  as  against  the  New  Yorker^ 
dollar.  That  handicaps  the  German  8  per  cent,  but  it  does  not  add 
a  full,  fair,  and  reasonable  profit  to  the  New  Yorker's  price,  for  8 
per  cent  is  not  a  fair  profit ;  out  it  assures  the  New  Yorker  a  reason- 
able and  fair  profit,  because  the  German  begins  with  a  handicap  of 
8  per  cent. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  The  example  you  are  giving  us  now  represents  which 
of  the  propositions,  the  one  you  announced  in  July  or  the  one  you 
announced  in  May? 

Ifr.  Miles.  They  are  absolutely  clear,  each  and  each  equally. 

Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Miles,  what  is  a  reasonable  profit? 

Mr.  Miles.  It  is  different  in  all  trades;  it  is  according  to  circum- 
stances.    It  is  different  in  different  industries. 

Mr.  Clark.  Take  any  trade;  your  trade,  for  instance. 

Mr.  Miles.  Well,  you  can  answer  that  as  well  as  I  can. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  I  want  you  to  answer  it.  I  am  not  the  proponent 
of  that  Republican  platform. 

Mr.  Miles.  Yes,  sir.  Why,  15  per  cent  per  annum  would  be  right 
good  in  our  trade. 
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Mr.  Clark.  I  should  smile.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Miles.  The  best  people  in  the  farm-wagon  industry  have 
paade  less  than  half  of  that  during  six  of  the  most  prosperous  years 
in  the  United  States  ending  with  a  panic. 

Mr.  Clark.  Did  you  say  got  more  than  that? 

Mr.  MiLes.  Less  than  half  of  it.  That  is  the  reason  they  are  down 
here  getting 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  what  I  want  you  to  tell  me,  or  have  somebody 
else  tell  me,  is  what  a  reasonable  profit  is  in  the  light  of  that  Repute 
lican  platform. 

Mr.  Miles.  If  I  understand  that  Republican  platform — and  I  do 
not  know  that  I  do 

Mr.  Ct^ark.  And  nobody  else  ever  did. 

Mr.  Miles.  I  say,  in  that  article  we  may ;  I  do  not  understand  it 
Take  that  90  cents  of  the  German  and  add  10  cents  to  bring  him  up 
to  New  York  cost,  and  then  add  30  cents  to  that,  plus  the  New 
Yorker's  profit ;  that  would  make  the  German  50  per  cent. 

Mr.  Clar^.  Leave  the  German  out  and  answer  my  simple  ques- 
tion, What  is  a  reasonable  profit? 

Mr.  Miles.  In  my  business? 

Mr.  CiiARK.  In  anybody's  business. 

Mr.  Miles.  Why  ttom  one  and  one-half  to  two  times. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  do  you  claim  that  one  and  one-half  to  two  times 
is  a  fair  rate  of  interest,  is  a  fair  and  reasonable  profit? 

Mr.  Miles.  Because  a  man  can  save  his  time  and  enjoy  himself 
and  have  absolutely  no  risk  at  that  interest,  and  he  ought  to  have  at 
least  that  much  more  if  he  is  going  to  exert  himself  successfully ;  and 
if  he  has  not  that  much  more  ne  is  likely  to  go  broke  or  get  involved 
in  a  panic. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  think  that  no  man  who  loans  money  out  has  to 
worry  about  it  or  take  any  trouble? 

Mr.  Miles.  He  has  not  a  fraction  of  risk ;  he  has  no  chance  of  ulti- 
mate loss,  while  the  manufacturer  has. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  the  lowest  rate  of  interest,  except  in  very  large 
sums,  is  6  per  cent;  of  course,  where  they  loan  in  extremely  large 
amounts  they  get  as  low  as  5  per  cent.  According  to  your  idea,  7^  to 
12  per  cent  would  be  a  reasonable  profit. 

Mr.  Miles.  A  man  who  aimed  at  12  per  cent  would  land  some- 
where about  C)  or  7;  if  he  aimed  at  15  per  cent,  he  would  get  10  or  12 
per  cent,  and  that  would  be  a  mighty  close  profit. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  they  not  aim  at  15  per  cent  sometimes  and  make  25? 

Mr.  Miles.  Back  in  the  days  of  competition  I  made  30  per  cent 
buying  my  steel  in  the  open  market.  AVell,  30  is  too  high.  I  made  it 
on  the  book  assets,  but  I  made  20  per  cent  easily  right  along  and  now 
that  the  trusts  have  put  my  costs  up  I  make  next  to  nothing. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  one  other  question.  Do  you  know  of  any  reason 
why  the  United  States  Government  should  turn  itself  into  an  in- 
surance company  to  insure  a  manufacturer  a  reasonable  profit,  or  any 
other  profit? 

Mr.  Miles.  That  is  what  I  said  in  my  article  that  is  objected  to.  I 
think  he  should  have  a  reasonable  expectation  of  profit,  otherwise 
what  is  the  use  of  trying  to  manufacture? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know,  but  he  does  not  guarantee  a  profit  of  any  sort 
to  anybody  else  on  earth. 
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Mr.  Miles.  That  was  my  idea.  Everybody  has  a  fair  chance  at  a 
profit  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  t  am  asking  you  if  the  United  States  Government 
ourfit  to  turn  itself  into  an  insurance  company  to  insure,  or  to  assure, 
as  Sherman  said,  a  profit  to  anybody  in  any  business? 

Mr.  Miles.  That  proposition  insured  the  American  1^  to  2  per  cent 
profits.    That  was  what  I  was  objecting  to. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  want  an  answer  to  a  simple  question  ? 

Mr.  Miles.  The  Government  can  not  guarantee  a  man  a  profit,  I  do 
not  suppose. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  precisely  what  that  Bepublican  platform 
means,  if  it  means  anything  at  all.  The  language  of  that  platform 
is  that  to  the  labor  cost  shall  be  added  a  reasonable  profit.  That  is 
what  that  stands  for. 

Mr.  Miles.  As  I  said  before,  that  is  an  absolute  ^aranty  of  a 
profit  and  a  trust,  because  a  trust  can  make  its  own  price — ^that  is,  a 
price  to  suit  itself. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  many  times  do  you  turn  your  money  over  every 
twelve  months  in  the  wagon  and  bugjgy  business  ? 

Mr.  Miles.  A  little  less  than  once  in  the  wagon  business. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  does  not  take  a  year  to  make  a  wagon  ? 

Mr.  Miles.  Some  of  our  stock  has  to  be  carried  three  years — ^the 
lumber. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know  that  kind  of  stuff  does,  but  the  steel  that  you 
put  into  a  wagon  does  not.  Do  you  not  turn  your  money  over  twice 
on  an  average  everv  twelve  months  ? 

Mr.  Miles.  We  do  not  turn  our  capital  over — that  is,  on  the  wagon 
business.    We  turn  our  notes  over  to  the  dealers. 

Mr.  Clark.  There  are  two  six-month  periods  in  a  year. 

Mr.  Miles.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  notes  are  six,  eight,  and  ten  months. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  just  now  said  six,  and  when  I  asked  you  about 
that  you  changed  your  answer.  If  I  ask  a  question  based  on  one 
answer  you  give  me  another  answer.  What  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is 
the  profit  on  the  thing.  Don't  you  turn  your  money  over  at  least 
twice  a  year  in  this  business  ? 

Mr.  Miles.  I  answered  that  promptly  and  at  once,  that  we  do  not 
turn  it  over  once  a  year.  Is  that  an  answer — ^that  is,  the  wagon 
business? 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  what  about  the  carriage  business? 

Mr.  Miles.  In  the  carriage  business  I  turn  it  over  maybe  once  in 
ten  months  and  the  plow  business  once  in  ten  or  fourteen  months;  I 
should  say  once  a  year  maybe. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  percentage  of  the  whole  cost  of  a  wagon  is  the 
steel ? 

Mr.  Miles.  I  would  say  one-third.  I  do  not  know  how  close  that 
is,  but  about  one-third. 

Mr.  Clark.  There  is  a  trust  in  steel;  that  seems  to  be  one  of  the 
settled  facts. 

Mr.  Miles.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Everywhere,  except  in  the  Attorney-General's  office. 
Now,  is  there  any  trust  on  the  other  material  that  goes  into  a  wagon? 

Mr.  Miles.  There  is  the  linseed-oil  trust  and  the  lead  trust 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  three. 
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Mr.  Miles.  And  there  is  a  gentlemen's  agreement  on  lumber,  which 
around  the  office  we  call  the  lumber  trust  occasionally ;  but  it  is  pretty 
loose,  and  when  they  get  a  chance,  up  go  the  prices. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Do  you  mean  loose  m  morals  or  loose  in  banking 
business  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Both.  That  is  four  trusts  that  you  have  in  the  wagon 
business.    Is  that  all  ? 

Mr.  Miles.  I  do  not  know,  sir.  I  would  have  to  go  through  the 
whole  list  of  trusts.  I  do  not  know  whether  there  are  any  others  or 
not. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  there  any  trust  on  wagons? 

Mr.  Miles.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  When  you  strike  a  buggy  or  carriage,  you  have  this 
steel  proposition  over  again,  and  the  wood  proposition  and  the  lead 

Eroposition  and  the  linseed-oil  proposition,  and  on  top  of  that  you 
ave  leather? 

Mr.  Miles.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  there  anything  else? 

Mr.  Miles.  We  have  a  strange  tariff  on  the  cloth  that  goes  into  it, 
but  there  is  no  trust  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  there  a  leather  trust? 

Mr.  Miles.  There  is  a  rate  system  on  leather;  I  have  six  or  eight 
such  items  as  that,  but  there  is  no  time  to  go  into  it  to-night  Do  you 
want  me  to  talk  of  leather? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  want  you  to  answer  my  question. 

Mr.  Miles.  Yes^  sir;  there  is  a  leather  trust. 

Mr.  Clark.  This  Boston  concern  runs  the  whole  business,  does  it 
not? 

Mr.  Miles.  Is  that  the  United  States  Leather  Company? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes. 

Mr.  Miles.  That  and  the  packers  jointly. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  there  is  a  leather  trust,  then? 

Mr.  Miles.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  makes  five  trusts  that  you  have  in  a  buggy.  Are 
there  any  more?     There  is  a  piece  of  glass  in  the  average  buggy. 

Mr.  Miles.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  the  gentlemen's  agreement  on  the  timber  ? 

Mr.  Miles.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  there  anything  else? 

Mr.  Miles.  There  are  gentlemen's  agreements  on  many  of  the  small 
pieces  that  go  into  the  manufacture. 

Mr.  Clark.  A  gentlemen's  agreement  is  another  name  of  a  trust 
compact  to  phinder  the  people  ? 

Mr.  Miles.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now  is  there  a  buggy  trust? 

Mr.  Miles.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  There  is  no  gentlemen's  agreement  among  buggy 
makers  ? 

Mr.  Miles.  No,  sir;  buggy  men  do  not  come  together,  even. 

Mr.  Clark.  They  absolutely  compete? 

Mr.  Miles.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Clark.  When  you  buy  the  felloes  and  the  spokes  and  hubs,  they 
are  all  in  the  trust,  are  they  not? 
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Mr.  Miles.  I  think  not;  there  was  a  kind  of  company  of  them  on 
them,  but  I  have  not  heard  of  it  during  the  last  twelve  months  or 
year. 

Mr.  B0UTEI.L.  What  does  your  competition  result  in  to  the  ultimate 
consumer  of  buggies  and  wagons? 

Mr.  Mii^s.  It  boosts  the  price  every  time,  of  course. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  You  make  all  you  can  for  a  buggy  and  all  you  can 
for  a  wagon  and  all  you  can  for  a  plow  ? 

Mr.  Miles.  Yes,  sir ;  where  we  get  any  competition  in  the  trade  we 
sell  almost  without  profit,  but  we  pay  for  the  linseed  30  or  40  per  cent 
more  than  we  did  a  year  ago  and  100  per  cent  more  for  the  steel,  etc. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  you  and  Mr.  Van  Cleave  and  Perry  &  Co.  have  not 
been  trying  to  cut  down  wages,  what  was  the  difficulty  betw^een  you 
gentlemen  and  the  labor  union  ? 

Mr.  Miles.  I  have  never  had  any  difficulty  with  the  labor  union 
and  never  said  anything  against  labor  in  my  life. 

Mr.  Cr>ARK.  Mr.  Van  Cleve  has  been  hammering  the  labor  unions 
ever  since  I  have  heard  anything  of  him,  and  so  has  Parry. 

Mr.  MuLHALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  be  permitted  to  answer  Mr, 
Clark? 

Mr.  Clark.  What  is  your  name? 

Mr.  MuLHALL.  Martin  L.  Mulhall.  Mr.  Van  Cleve  has  nothing  but 
union  labor  employed,  and  the  only  difficulty  in  his  shop  was  that  the 
brass  finishers  were  getting  too  much  wages  and  getting  more  than 
they  were  paying  in  St.  I^ouis,  and  some  of  the  labor  agitators,  be- 
cause Mr.  van  Cleve  is  a  good  Republican  and  is  president  of  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers,  particularly  Mr.  Samuel 
Gompers,  did  not  agree  with  Mr.  Van  Cleve  politically,  and  for  that 
reason  he  has  been  saying  everjrthing  he  possibly  can  against  Mr. 
Van  Cleve  and  his  friends.  Now,  I  will  answer  any  question  you 
have  to  ask. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  are  not  on  the  witness  stand  to  begin  with. 

Mr.  Mulhall.  I  simply  asked,  as  an  associate  of  Mr.  Van  Cleve, 
being  connected  with  him  in  business  and  connected  with  him  in  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers,  to  reply. 

Mr.  Clark.  Was  the  matter  in  controversy  a  question  of  wages? 

Mr.  Mulhall.  I  wanted  to  explain  the  situation. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know,  but  I  was  asking  this  man  some  questions. 

Mr.  Mulhall.  I  desire,  as  a  member  of  that  firm,  to  answer  you 
and  correct  an  erroneous  idea  that  you  were  trying  to  get  before  this 
committee. 

Mr.  Clark.  Don't  talk  so  much,  but  answer  my  question. 

Mr.  Mulhall.  I  will  answer  any  questions  you  desire  to  ask. 

Mr.  Clark.  Was  it  a  difference  about  wages? 

Mr.  Mulhall.  No,  sir ;  it  was  not. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  was  the  difference? 

Mr.  AluLHALL.  It  was  was  a  difference  about  politics.  Mr.  Van 
Cleve  had  been  saying  in  this  last  campaign  some  things,  promising 
the  business  men  of  this  country  lo  bury  Bryanism. 

Mr.  CJlark.  Mr.  Van  Cleve"  was  hammering  these  labor  unions 
and 

Mr.  Mulhali^.  You  can  not  show  me  by  any  evidence,  either  from 
Mr.  Gompers  or  any  labor  union  in  this  country,  that  Mr.  Van  Cleve 
has  been  hammering  labor. 
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Mr.  Clark.  I  can  read,  and  I  read  Van  Cleve's  speech. 

Mr.  MuLHALL.  So  did  I. 

Mr.  Clark.  Van  Cleve  has  stated 

Mr.  MuLHALL.  Have  you  any  authority  for  that? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes. 

Mr.  MuLHALL.  Then  I  would  like  to  have  you  read  what  the  public 
press  has  said. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  did  not  come  here  with  the  documents  and  speedies 
of  Van  Cleve  to  be  able  to  read  them. 

Mr.  MuLHALL.  Well,  I  have ;  I  have  them  in  ray  pocket. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  may  have  any  set  of  speeches. 

Mr.  MuLHALL.  No,  sir ;  I  have  the  right  set  of  speeches. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  was  the  row  between  Van  Cleve  and  the  labor 
unions  ? 

Mr.  MuLHAM..  I  have  just  told  you.  I  explained  why  it  was.  I 
say  that  Mr.  Van  Cleve  has  continued  to  run  a  union  shop  and  the 
only  difference  between  Mr.  Van  Cleve  and  his  people  is  that  Mr. 
Van  Cleve  is  a  protectionist  and  a  Republican  and  he  was  elected  by 
the  unanimous  vote  on  the  3d  day  of  August  as  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Manufacturers. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  have  not  stated  yet  what  was  the  difficulty  be- 
tween Van  Cleave  and  these  labor  unions. 

Mr.  MuLHAiiL.  I  am  trying  to  explain  it  to  you. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  you  go  off  and  make  a  political  speech.  Now, 
what  was  that  difficulty  about? 

Mr.  MuLHALL.  The  trass  finishers  wanted  10  per  cent  more  wages 
than  were  paid  in  St.  Louis. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  one  thing. 

Mr.  MuLHALL.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Van  Cleave  did  not  want  to  pay  it? 

Mr.  MuLHALL.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  therefore  Van  Cleave  was  going  to  .put  the  wages 
down? 

Mr.  MuLHALL.  I  wanted  to  explain  to  you  that  in  all  the  speeches 
that  Mr.  Gompers  made  it  showed  that  it 'was  a  political  move  by  the 
labor  agitators  and  nothing  else. 

Mr.  Clark.  They  wanted  the  wages  rai^d,  and  Van  Cleave  wanted 
to  cut  them  down. 

Mr.  MuLHALL.  Do  you  know  any  firm  in  St.  Louis  that  pays  more 
to  their  men  than  the  Buck  Stove  and  Range  people? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it. 

Mr.  MuLHALL.  Then  you  should  not  try  to  get  the  impression 
amongst  these  people  that  you  do. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  was  not  asking  you  anything  about  that. 

Mr.  MuLiiALL.  I  am  asking  you,  now. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  you  have  no  business  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Mulhall.  I,  as  a  member  of  that  association,  and  being  con- 
nected with  Mr.  Van  Cleave,  desired  to  make  that  explanation. 

The  Chairman.  One  moment,  I 

Mr.  Mulhall.  I  asked  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  opportunity 
to  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  When  I  ask  you  to  stop,  stop.  If  you  want  to 
answer  Mr.  Clark's  questions,  do  so ;  if  not,  sit  down. 
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Mr.  MuLHALL.  I  will  answer  the  gentleman  any  question  that 
he  wants  to  put  to  me. 

l^Ir.  Clark.  Every  time  I  ask  you  a  question  you  make  a  political 
speech. 

Mr.  MuLHAix.  Thank  you,  sir;  I  did  not  think  I  was  capable  of 
doing  it.  ' 

Mr.  Clark.  And  there  are  several  expert  Republican  speechmakera 
around  here.  The  fact  that  I  want  to  ascertain  is  this  naked  fact,  if 
the  row  between  Van  Cleave  and  the  labor  unions  was  not  on  a  ques-' 
tion  of  wages? 

Mr.  MuLHALL.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  have  just  stated  that  it  was  with  regard  to  these 
brass  finishers. 

Mr.  Mulhall.  I  said  it  was  one  organization  of  labor.  The  other 
was  perfectly  satisfied,  and  are  still  in  Mr.  Van  Cleavers  shop. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  does  not  make  any  difference  whether  it  was  one 
or  two. 

^  Mr.  Mulhall.  Mr.  Van  Cleave  has  had  no  trouble  with  labor  out*- 
side  of  the  labor  agitators.    I  believe  I  have  answered  that 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  through,  Mr.  Clark. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am  through  with  that  fellow. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Mr.  Miles,  I  want  to  a^k  you  a  question.  I  hap- 
pened to  be  in  I^ondon  last  August  and  I  read  in  a  newspaper  that 
there  was  a  conference  of  frce-tnide  advocates  called  at  the  instance 
of  the  Cobden  Club,  and  that  you  were  a  delegate  to  that  convention. 
Is  that  so? 

•  Mr.  Miles.  I  went  to  that  convention,  yes,  sir,  with  the  distinct 
nnderstandin^  that  I  differed  from  them  all,  but  was  willing  to  go 
over  there  and  hear  them  and  tell  them  that  the  United  States  was  for 
protection  and  would  not  have  a  thing  to  do  with  free  trade  in  this 
gcnoration  or  any  subseouent  one. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  "I  just  desired  to  know.  It  was  a  convention  of  the 
advocates  of  free  trade,  called  at  the  instance  of  the  Cobden  Club,  ancl 
you  were  there  as  a  delegate.  I  just  wanted  to  know  whether  you 
were  there.    You  say  you  were? 

Mr.  liliLES.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gaines.  You  say  that  there  are  international  trusts;  you  men- 
tioned a  rail  trust.  The  steel  makers  of  what  countries  are  parties  to 
that  international  trust? 

Mr.  Miles.  I  understand  they  all  are,  but  I  have  no  proof  of  that; 
all  the  steel  makers  of  the  world  are  in  that  tnist,  supposedly. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Are  the  United  States  steel  makers? 

Mr.  Miles.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gaines.  And  those  of  England? 

Mr.  Miles.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gaines.  All  of  the  great  nations,  are  they? 

Mr.  Miles.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gaines.  What  other  international  trusts  are  there? 

Mr.  Miles.  I  can  not  name  them.  There  are  some  relating  to  chem- 
icals, and  I  do  not  know  what  else.  I  have  not  tried  to  remember 
them.    I  heard  a  good  many  over  there  talking  about  it. 

Air.  Gaines.  Arc  the  steel  makers  in  England,  who  already  have 
fi:ee  trade,  also  in  that  trust  ? 
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Mr.  MiLEB,  Yes,  sir;  suppasedly. 

Mr.  Gaines.  I  have  seen  stated  in  the  newspapers  that  an  effort 
bad  been  made  to  organize  an  international  trust  and  that  the  steel 
company  had  remained  out  of  it ;  but  for  the  action  of  the  so-<ailled 
^American  trust "  an  international  trust  would  have  been  organized; 
that  already  there  was  in  existence  one  that  comprised  the  steel  makers 
Qf  the  principal  European  countries.  Do  you  know  whether  that  is 
true  or  not?  You  think  it  is  not  true  that  the  steel  trust  is  in  an 
international  trust  now,  do  you? 

Mr.  Miles.  Our  steel  people  do  not  a^ee,  as  I  understand  it;  that 
is,  to  making  any  agreement  in  restraint  of  trade.  They  have  a 
very  fortunate  way  of  severally  declaring  instead  of  agreeing,  and 
they  severally  declare  but  one  and  the  same  thinjg. 
.  Mr.  Gaines.  But  without  reference  to  the  devices  for  evading  an 
appearance,  the  fact  is,  broadly,  that  you  think  that  they  are  in  such 
an  agreement? 

Mr.  Miles.  A  large  producer  in  Europe  told  me  that  there  was  a 
contract  for  years  between  the  European  people  and  our  people  here 
whereby  the  foreigner  would  not  ship  rails  into  this  country.  So  I 
think  tnere  has  been  an  understanding  on  rates  for  many  ycuoirs  back 
covering  our  producers. 

Mr.  Clark,  Do  they  divide  up  the  territory? 

Mr.  Miles.  All  that  the  foreign  producer  told  me  was  that  he  was 
sorry  he  was  in  an  agreement  that  would  not  let  him  bring  rails  into 
this  country.    What  the  compensation  in  return  was  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  an  international  trust 
except  what  we  have  all  seen  in  the  papers  within  the  last  few  days? 
,  Mr.  Miles.  I  did  not  see  that  paper. 

.  The  Chairman.  The  paper  announced  it  one  day,  and  the  next  day 
a  very  unusual  occurrence  happened — they  contradicted  it 

Mr.  Miles.  I  do  not  know  about  that, 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  If  there  is  an  international  steel  trust,  what  worse 
qpin  happen  to  us?  What  is  the  use  of  putting  the  product  on  the 
tree  list,  or  doing  anything  else,  if  we  pass  merely  from  the  control 
of  one  department  of  the  trust  to  another? 

Mr.  Miles.  They  might  help  us  independent  fellows  in  that  we 
would  have  the  same  })ricos  that  the  Belgians  and  the  English  got>, 
W^way. 

Mr.  CocKiL\N.  Oh,  then,  your  idea  is  not  to  suppress  trusts^  but 
sioaply  to  get  the  effect  of  an  international  trust  that  is  distinguished 
from  a  national  trust? 

Mr.  Miles.  I  tell  you  I  do  not  know  whether  we  are  goiiig  to  have 
a  trust  or  not. 

Mr.  CociiRAN.  1  thought  you  said  there  was  one? 

Mr.  Miles.  An  international  trust? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Miles.  On  steel  rails. 

Mr.  CociatAN.  Only  on  rails? 
.  Mr.  Miles.  There  was  one,  the  last  to  go,  on  rails. 

Mr.  CociiRAN.  But  not  on  the  other  pi'oducts  of  steel? 

Mr.  Miles.  No»  sir ;  not  that  I  know  of. 
r  Mr.  CiocK^N.  I  misunderstood  you.    I  thought  you  said  th«no  was 
an  international  steel  trust  on  steel  productions  generally.    It  is  only 
on  steel  rails? 
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Mr.  MwBA.  There  has  been  one  on  steel  rails,  as  I  understand  from 
experts,  for  I  do  not  know  how  long — ^two  or  three  years.  That  is  all 
I  know  about  it. 

Mn.  CocKRAN.  Is  it  in  existence  now? 

Mr.  Miles.  It  was  in  existence  the  last  I  laiew  of  it. 

Mr.  C!ocKRAN.  Did  I  understand  you  correctly  on  your  direct  testi- 
mony—your firet  testimony— to  state  that  this  list  of  trusts  that  you 
gave  were  all  sheltered  behind  a  tariflf  and  that  you  attributed  their 
existence  to  that  tariff? 

Mr.  Miles.  These  trusts  here? 

Mr.  CocKBAX.  The  trusts  that  you  mentioned  on  that  list  which  you 
gave  us. 

Mr.  Miles.  They  are  all  sheltered  behind  the  tariff.  I  do  not  at« 
tribute  their  existence  at  all  to  that,  but  I  attribute  maybe  one-third 
of  their  recent  profits  to  that. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Those  trusts  do  not  exist  in  any  industry  except  one 
protected  by  a  tariff.  There  is  not  a  single  trust  in  any  of  the  articles 
that  are  on  the  free  list,  is  there? 

Mr.  Miles.  No,  sir;  not  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  therefore  it  is  at  least  a  coincidence  that  wher- 
ever  you  have  a  trust  you  have  a  tariff  on  the  article? 

Mr.  Miles.  You  have  trusts  in  England,  of  course. 

The  Chairman.  What  trusts  have  they  in  England? 

Mr.  Miles.  I  can  not  name  them,  but  they  have  a  good  many. 

The  Chairman.  Have  they  got  a  single  one  that  you  would  be  pre- 
pared to  testify  to — a  trust  I  mean  that  depends  upon  high  prices? 
To  have  a  trust  that  rests  on  the  domination  of  the  market  and  an 
abundant  production  is  one  thing,  and  a  trust  that  rests  upon  the 
domination  of  the  market  and  high  prices  exacted  under  the  shelter 
of  a  tariff  is  another. 

Mr.  Miles.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  So  that  when  we  speak  of  a  trust  here  we  mean  a 
trust  that  exacts  high  prices  under  some  artificial  advantage  enjoyed 
under  the  law.    Is  that  your  understanding  of  it? 

Mr.  Miles.  Why,  a  trust  does  not  necessarily  enjoy  artificial  ad- 
vantages.   It  is  simply  a  monopoly  in  restraint  of  trade. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Yes;  but  whereas  the  monopoly  that  depends  upon 
the  excellence  of  the  production,  the  cheapness  of  price,  is  one  thing; 
where  it  is  a  monopoly  depending  upon  conditions  established  by 
law,  it  is  another.  JiTow,  these  trusts  that  vou  speak  of  are  not  trusts 
that  exist  by  reason  of  any  superiority  oi  production  and  therefore 
chetDen  the  price,  but  they  exact  high  prices  under  the  shelter  of  the 
tarin,  I  understand. 

Mr.  Miles.  They  have  all  the  advantages  of  a  trust  in  cheapening 
production  and  efficiency. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  They  have  cheapened  production  ? 

Mr.  Miles.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Have  they  lessened  prices? 

Mr.  Miles.  No,  sir;  thejr  have  raised  prices. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  is  just  what  I  say.    These  trusts  yon  speak 
of — ^and  let  us  see  if  we  can  understand  each  other — of  which  you  gave 
a  lisL  are  all  trusts  that  have  advanced  prices  under  the  shelter  of  the 
tariff.    Is  not  that  so? 
.  Mr.  Miles.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  is  all  I  have  to  ask  you. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  trust  in  Great  Britain! 

Mr.  Miles.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  are  not  sheltered  by  a  tariff  there,  are 
they? 

Mr.  Miles.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  there  was  a  trust  in  Standard  Oil  long  before 
there  was  any  tariff  on  oil  ? 

Mr.  Miles.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all  I  want  to  ask  you. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Wait  a  moment.    Name  that  one  in  England. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  There  are  a  dozen  of  them. 
-  Mr.  CocKRAN.  Do  you  recollect  one  that  has  raised  prices! 

The  Chairman.  Bread,  for  instance. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  They  have  raised  the  price  of  bread! 

Mr.  Miles.  Yesj  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  want  to  know  one  that  has  raised  the  prices,  that 
could  raise  the  price  where  there  is  an  international  supply.  Now, 
let  me  tell  you  about  Standard  Oil.  The  Standard  Oil  Company 
did  not  enjoy  protection  until  one  of  these  paragraphs  of  the  Wilson 
bill  was  perpetrated,  but  did  enjoy,  I  believe,  according  to  the  evi- 
dence now  being  unfolded,  special  rates  of  transportation  from  the 
railroads,  did  it  not? 

Mr.  Miles.  Well,  you  know  all  about  that. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  say  it  did,  as  a  matter  of  fact? 

Mr.  Miles.  I  have  heard  so. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  that  company  established  its  monopoly  by 
one  form  of  government  favor — that  is,  special  rates. 

The  Chairman.  The  Government  gave  them  special  rates? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  No.  A  public  agency,  exercised  by  private  corpora- 
tions, gave  them  favors  analogous  to  other  favors  extended  directly 
by  the  tariff,  and  in  each  instance  you  can  not  show  a  trust  in  the 
world  that  has  raised  prices  that  has  not  enjoyed  special  favor  of 
a  public  character,  eitner  special  favors  of  transportation  or  such 
special  rates. 

The  Chairman.  The  farmers  raised  the  price  of  the  oil.  Why  do 
you  not  blame  them  for  it  ? 

•  Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  think  we  might  show  how  it  started;  that  it  was 
by  special  rates  and  rebates,  where  their  rivals  had  to  give  them  10 
per  cent  of  the  extortionate  price  (hey  paid.  ' 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  anything  rurther,  Mr.  Miles? 

Mr.  Miles.  I  have  some  schedules  here  that  I  was  asked  to  pref^ent 

The  Chairman.  Just  hand  those  to  the  clerk;  we  can  not  print 
all  of  them. 

Mr.  Miles.  I  would  have  to  explain  them.  Some  of  the  textile 
people  asked  me  to  explain  to  you  something  about  tops,  and  some 
people  asked  me  to  talk  about  leather. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  want  to  talk  about  them? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  We  had  better  hear  Mr.  Miles  at  a  later  date. 

Mr.  Mnr.Ks.  I  have  only  talked  to  you  to-day  on  the  trusts  arid  those 
that  should  be  rocbiced. 

The  Chairman.  AVc  have  had  these  subjects  before  us  for  four  weeks. 
If  it  is  just  as  convenient  for  3'ou  to  come  hack  here  on  Monclny'-»'in 
the  morning  we  have  got  to  hear  some  people  on  the  leather  schedule, 
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but  I  think  in  the  afternoon  or  on  Tuesdny  morning  we  could  hear 
you.  In  the  meantime,  if  you  would  see  the  clerk  and  give  him  the 
addresses  of  those  witnesses  you  said  you  would  give  us,  you  would 
aid  the  committee  as  much  as  you  can  in  any  other  way. 

Mr.  Claiu£.  Could  you  not  set  the  hearing  for  Tuesday,  because 
tbei^  are  so  many  things  to  look  after  on  the  nrst  day  of  the  session! 

The  CiiAiBMAN.  You  can  come  just  as  well  Tuesday  as  Monday? 

Mr.  Miles.  I  guess  so,  sir.    May  I  leave  it  with  the  clerk? 

The  Chairman.  Then  we  will  hear  you  Tuesday  at  9.30  a.  m.,  and 
suspend  now. 

lilr.  Miles.  All  right,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  take  a  recess  until, Monday 
morning  at  0.30  to  hear  two  or  three  people  left  over  on  the  leather 
schedule. 

(At  5.05  p.  m.  the  committee  adjourned  until  Monday,  December  7, 
1908,  at  0.30  a.  m.) 


APPENDIX. 


SCHEDULE  A -CHEMICALS,  OILS,  AND  PAINTS. 

BABYTES. 

THE  BECKTOH  CHEMICAL  COMFANT,  OF  FHHABELPHIA,  PA., 
MAHUFACTITBEBS  OF  UTHOFONE,  ASK  THAT  BTTTT  OH  CBITBE 
BABTTES  BE  NOT  ADVANCED. 

Philadelphia,  December  S^  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Cfiainnan  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

Washington^  D.  C 

Dear  Sir  :  We  regret  that  not  sufficient  notice  was  given  us  of  the 
hearing  held  in  Washington  on  the  10th  of  November  in  reference 
to  the  schedule  on  barytes  to  enable  us  to  be  represented. 

We  are  large  importers  and  users  of  crude  barytes  and  are  informed 
that  arguments  were  presented  on  November  10  urging  increased 
duty  on  crude  barytes  from  present  tariff  of  75  cents  per  ton  to  $5 
per  ton. 

We  are  manufacturers  of  lithopone,  for  which  the  prime  raw  ma- 
terial is  the  German  crude  barytes.  Lithopone  is  a  modern  pigment 
consisting  of  a  chemical  combination  of  barytes  and  zinc.  Its  use 
has  increased  very  rapidly  in  Europe,  as  it  is  an  exceedingly  white 
pigment  of  great  opacity  or  covering  power. 

An  important  business  in  lithopone  has  already  been  established 
in  this  country.  This  business  was  at  first  confined  to  the  imported 
lithopone.  Our  own  was  the  first  company  to  engage  in  its  manu- 
facture in  this  country,  and  within  the  last  few  years  several  other 
companies  have  started.  The  business  is  a  rapidly  growing  one,  and 
the  American  lithopone  has  now  been  brought  to  such  a  stage  of  per- 
fection that  it  is  replacing  the  German  and  English  lithopones  in 
tlie  American  market. 

This  business  would  be  crippled,  if  not  entirely  destroyed,  by  such 
an  advance  in  the  duty  on  crude  barytes  as  has  been  suggested— 
from  75  cents  to  $5  per  ton. 

The  German  crude  barytes  is  of  a  higher  quality,  more  suitable  for 
the  manufacture  of  lithopone,  than  any  American  deposits  so  far 
developed,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  manufacture  lithopone 
equal  to  the  imported  article  or  equal  to  the  present  standard  of 
lithopone  established  by  us  from  any  crude  barytes  mined  in  America 
of  which  we  have  any  knowledge.  Moreover,  the  American  is  mined 
at  interior  points  in  Missouri  and  Tennessee,  and  freight  rates  would 
make  it  so  costly  that  we  could  not  use  it,  even  if  it  were  otherwise 
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IIS  suitable  as  the  German,  and  compete  with  the  German  lithopone 
imless  the  tariff  on  the  latter  is  proportionately  increased. 

We  submit,  finally,  that  the  manufacture  of  lithopone  in  this  coun- 
try is  a  new  and  promising  industry,  which  would  be  ruined  by  such 
an  advance  of  tariff  on  crude  barytes,  and  we  petition,  therefore,  thai 
the  duty  on  crude  barytes  be  either  retained  at  the  present  figure  or 
removed  altogether,  and  that  if  this  tariff  is  raised  the  tariff  on  litho- 
pone should  be  raised  in  proportion. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

The  Beckton  Chemical  Company, 
By  T.  S.  Hubbard,  President 


BBIEF  STJBMITTEB  BT  CERTAIN  USEBS  OF  BABYTES  FBOTESttire 
AGAINST  ADVANCE  OF  DUTY  ON  BABYTES  OBE. 

New  York  City, 
December  i,  1908, 
CoMMrrTEE  ON  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Gentlemen  :  In  considering  an  application  to  place  a  tariff  of  $5 
per  ton  on  crude  barytes  ore,  this  committee  has  received  the  state- 
ments of  Mr.  Rhodes,  representinff  "the  men  who  use  the  pick  and 
shovel  "  in  Washington  County,  Mo.,  which  contains  "  virgin  fields  ^ 
of  barytes  earth;  Mr.  Evans,  who  represents  the  owners  of  barytes 
properties  in  Madison  County,  N.  C;  Mr.  Staples,  who  represents 
investors  in  Missouri  barytes  lands;  and  Mr.  Nulsen,  who  represents 
the  Missouri  interests.  It  is  the  object  of  this  brief  to  present  to  the 
committee  the  conditions  of  the  barytes  trade  in  the  Eastern  States, 
together  with  the  facts  on  the  subject  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
users  of  barytes  in  this  country. 

The  statements  of  the  several  {jentlemen  who  appeared  before  the 
committee  advocating  a  prohibitive  duty  on  barytes  has  been  rea4 
with  care.  The  main  questions  by  the  committee  relating  to  exact 
economic  and  commercial  conditions  were  not  answered,  either  bef- 
cause  the  particular  speaker  was  not  interested  in  that  part  of  the 
business,  or  was  not  informed,  but  the  real  object  of  the  appearance 
of  each  was  stated  with  commendable  clearness  by  Mr.  Staples,  ae 
follows :  "  In  Missouri  ♦  ♦  *  we  have  not  the  best  market  Wij 
would  like  to  have  the  seaports  *  *  *  we  believe  that  the  benefit 
to  the  transportation  companies  and  to  ourselves  to  compete  with  the 
Germans  in  New  York  is  a  th^ng  we  ought  to  have."  Here  is  a  plea 
for  the  transportation  companies  to  obtain  about  $5  per  ton,  owners 
of  land  $1  per  ton  "  royalty,"  and  a  few  hundred  ordinary  laborers 
who  dig'the  ore  from  the  surface  to  continue  to  obtain  from  40  cents 
to  $1  per  day,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  occurred  to  any  of  the 
said  gentlemen  who  appeared  before  the  committee  that  any  other 
interests  were  to  be  considered.  The  transportation  conipanies  do 
not  seem  to  have  requested  that  thev  be  benefited  by  having  a  pro- 
hibitive duty  placed  on  barytes;  to  the  contrary,  Mr.  Nulsen  (recoixL 
p.  114)  states  that  "  the  railroads  could  not  afford  to  haul  the  stuff 
to  the  seaboard.'^ 
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From  the  statements  presented  there  seems  to  be  an  overproduction 
of  a  raw  material,  not  in  great  demand,  and  impossible  to  be  used 
economically,  owing  to  the  cost  of  transportation.  The  advocacy 
of  a  prohibitive  tariff  to  remedy  the  inactivity  of  the  barytes  "in- 
dustry "  ^which  in  the  United"  States  is  conducted  by  primitive 
methods  tnat  are  classically  antique)  is  attributed  to  the  fact  that 
the  users  in  the  East  can  buy  it  from  outside  the  United  States 
cheaper.  Of  course  it  is  true  that,  owing  to  the  freight  rates  and 
the  tact  that  the  methods  and  conditions  of  mining  in  Germany  are 
different,  said  material  can  be  landed  in  New  Yoric  cheaper  than  it 
can  be  sent  there  from  Missouri  and  the  moimtains  of  North  Carolina, 
but  there  are  other  facts  to  be  considered.  First,  the  suspension  or 
barytes  operations  "in  November,  1907,"  is  explained  bjr  the  same 
reason  as  the  suspension  of  thousands  of  banks  in  the  United  States 
«t  that  time;  second,  overproduction  in  the  United  States;  third, 
freight  rates  to  New  Yorlc;  fourth,  the  barytes  procured  in  the 
United  States  is  not  adapted  to  the  use  of  consumers  for  the  same  pur- 
poses as  that  of  the  foreign  product. 

A  number  of  errors  appear  in  the  statements  presented  to  the  com- 
mittee and  though  it  is  unnecessary  to  consider  all  of  them,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  they  were  according  to  the  record  detected  by  the  com- 
mittee, or  else  will  be  in  the  course  of  their  independent  examination 
of  the  subject,  attention  is  called  to  the  following:  The  unmanufac- 
tured ore  imported  in  1904  was  20,544  tons,  not  "  31,751 "  (as  per 
record,  p.  89  JRhodes). 

The  users  of  crude  barytes  earth  are  the  manufacturers  who  em- 
ploy the  ground  goods  as  a  constituent  part  of  their  product,  and 
to  say  that  to  raise  the  price  $5  per  ton  would  be  "  an  infinitesimal 
matter"  is  not  a  fact  (record,  p.  96). 

"  Crude  ore  right  from  the  mine  "  is  imported  from  Nova  Scotia 
(record,  p.  98).  The  manufactured  barytes  mentioned  (record,  p. 
99)  refers  to  goods  of  a  quality  not  made  m  the  United  States, 

The  whole  fact  is  that  the  users  of  barytes,  i.  e.,  the  manufacturers 
of  glass,  paper,  chemicals,  paints,  rubber,  etc.,  are  located  in  the  East, 
largely  between  Philadelphia  and  New  York.  "  They  are  where  they 
are  b^ause  they  have  to  be  "  on  account  of  freight  rates  (see  record, 
Evans,  p.  103),  and  the  barytes  mines  are  where  nature  put  them, 
1,000  mues  away;  the  ore  is  heavy.  So  plentiful  is  barytes  that  there 
are  "virgin  fields"  of  it  in  Missouri  (Rhodes,  record,  p.  96)  and  in 
iSTorth  Carolina  the  same  conditions  exist,  but  it  is  all  far  from  where 
'the  manufacturer  is  and  where  he  must  have  it  to  get  freight  rates 
on  his  finished  product  that  enable  him  to  conduct  business;  neverthe- 
less, the  gentlemen  who  argued  for  a  prohibitive  duty  before  tliis 
committee  contend  that,  in  order  to  insure  employment  to  some  few 
hundred  miners  and  profits  to  some  few  owners  of  land  containing 
barytes,  the  users  of  the  ore  should  pay  a  prohibitive  duty  to  the 
tJnited  States  or  a  prohibitive  freight  rate  to  the  railroads.  In  Mis- 
souri it  appears  that  "  barytes  is  mostly  mined  by  the  owners  of  the 
land,  who  dig  it  out  by  pick  and  shovel,  never  going  below  8  or  10 
feet.''  How  many  men  are  so  engaged  Mr.  Rhodes  does  not  say,  but 
they  are  pursuing  an  occupation  made  unprofitable  by  the  location 
of  their  land,  remote  from  the  eastern  manufacturing  centers.  It 
is  obvious  that  by  the  simple  and  familiar  use  of  steam  shovels 
those  "  virgin  fielas  "  could  be  made  to  produce  thousands  of  tons 
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more  than  the  amount  used  in  the  United  States  per  annum,  but  then 
it  would  cost  about  $5  per  ton  to  unload  it  at  the  factories  in  the 
East  "  where  they  have  to  be,"  and  the  railroad  would  get  the  $5,  the 
miners  and  mine  owners  would  be  benefited  by  the  ract  that  they 
would  have  all  of  the  market,  but  they  say  it  does  not  pay  now  (see 
record,  p.  lOG) ;  therefore,  to  make  it  pay,  they  must  cheapen  produc- 
tion or  put  up  the  price;  if  the  steam  shovels  are  put  in  the  miners 
will  not  be  needed;  besides,  mining  is  bv  no  means  the  only  expense; 
tlie  bleaching  and  loading  is  considerable;  the  price  will  of  course  be 
raised^  and  then  the  eastern  users  will  be  mulcted  for  the  benefit  of 
tlie  railroad,  a  few  hundred  clay  diggers,  getting  from  40  cents  to  $1 
per  day  (record.  Staples,  p.  105),  and  a  few  owners  of  barytes  land, 
who  have  apparently  taken  no  steps  to  utilize  their  remote  and  exten- 
sive possessions  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  from  barytes  some  of 
tlic  high-grade  products  to  be  obtained  and  which  can  be  shipped 
more  economically  than  the  crude  ore,  per  example,  precipitated  salts 
(see  record,  Bhodes,  p.  94). 

Beduced  to  its  actual  terms,  the  requests  that  emanate  from  Wash^- 
ington  County,  Mo.,  are  based  on  the  fact  that  nature  having  blessed 
tliat  region  with  large  deposits  of  barytes,  the  owners  wish  to  monop- 
olize the  United  States  market;  freight  rates  to  remote  points  is  a  bar 
to  the  economical  use  of  this  product  in  the  East,  the  users  finding  it 
cheaper  to  bring  the  product  oy  boat  from  Nova  Scotia  and  Europe. 
However,  in  order  to  prevent  this  being  done,  the  expedient  is  con- 
trived of  having  Congress  place  a  prohibitive  tariff  on  barytes,  and 
thereby  force  the  eastern  users  to  buy  from  the  Missouri  and  other 
remote  mines  at  prices  made  by  the  owners,  plus  the  freight  rates. 
With  such  a  condition  in  existence  the  price  of  oarytes  could  be  prac- 
tically controlled  in  Washington  County,  Mo.,  and  the  tariff  would 
thus  aid  the  formation  of  a  complete  monopoly.  Now,  let  us  see  the 
result  to  all  concerned  of  placing  a  duty  such  as  reouested  by  the 
miners.  In  the  first  place,  the  users  of  barytes  in  the  East  would  be 
obliged  to  pay  for  it  such  price  as  established  by  the  miners,  plus 
freight  rates,  and  would  thereby  be  obliged  to  increase  the  cast  of 

Kaint,  paper,  rubber,  etc.,  a  hardship  to  be  borne  by  the  public.  The 
[issouri  miners  and  the  railroads  would,  of  course,  get  the  benefit 
of  this,  but  the  public  would  twice  lose ;  first,  by  havmg  to  pay  an 
increase  price  for  paint,  paper,  rubber,  and  other  commodities,  an(L 
second,  because  the  revenue  (amounting  to  between  $15,000  and 
$20,000  per  annum)  would  be  taken  from  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment and  diverted  to  the  railroads,  in  order  to  pay  freight  from  the 
mines  to  the  East ;  incidentally,  the  railroads  do  not  want  or  need  this 
oportunity ;  it  is  not  profitable  business  compared  to  what  they  now 
have. 

No  objection  is  urged  by  the  American  users  of  barytes  to  a  pro- 
hibitive duty  on  the  manufactured  article.  Much  of  the  crude  ore,  the 
raw  material,  is  brought  from  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia ;  most  of  the 
Nova  Scotia  product  is  brought  by  sea  to  New  York,  and  is  owned 
and  mined  by  American  capital.  "Recently  the  company  controlling 
this  enterprise  (a  New  York  corporation)  leased  mines  and  con- 
structed an  expensive  plant  in  New  York  State  in  order  to  supply  the 
eastern  users  of  the  manufactured  product.  The  Missouri  manufac- 
turers (controlling  the  Missouri  mines)  at  once  instituted  a  price  war 
against  the  New  York  company  in  order  to  secure  to  themselves  the 
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eastern  market  and  as  an  aid  to  their  plan  to  stifle  competition  and 
control  the  barytes  market.  Congress  is  asked  to  stop  importation 
of  the  raw  material  through  a  pronibitive  tariff. 

In  its  final  analysis  Congress  has  been  asked  to  frame  a  clause  in 
the  tariff  that  will  annihilate  space,  and  thereby  place  the  Missouri 
barytes  mines  at  the  doors  of  the  eastern  consumers ;  the  freight  rate 
between  Missouri  and  the  Atlantic  is  the  only  obstacle  that  prevents 
the  Missouri  miners  and  manufacturers  from  monopolizing  the 
eastern  trade  to  the  exclusion  of  the  goods  which  the  eastern  users 
obtain  by  importing  raw  ore  by  sea  from  abroad  and  manufacturing 
it  in  New  York,  but  as  the  freight  rates  can  not  be  got  rid  of,  the 
present  plan  is  to  make  the  raw  ore  by  force  of  a  high  tariff  rate  so 
expensive  that  the  eastern  users  must  seek  the  Missouri  and  North 
Carolina  ore  at  the  best  prices  they  can  ^et,  after  other  sources  have 
been  successfully  closed  by  the  tariff.  We  therefore  find  Congress 
being  asked  by  the  Missouri  mine  and  factory  owners  to  overcome 
the  difficulty  that  they  labor  under  from  having  their  mines  at  a 
distance  and  not  controlling  any  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  Xo  doubt  in 
their  desires  the  United  States  producers  of  barytes  find  fault  with 
niggardly  nature  for  restricting  their  enterprise  to  geographical 
limitations;  certainly  they  can  not  expect  Congress  to  overcome  this 
for  the  advantage  oi  a  feV  gentlemen  located  in  two  counties  of  two 
States  in  the  Union  at  the  cost  of  all  the  eastern  users  of  paint  and 
of  the  Government's  revenue.  It  is  not  just  to  say  to  the  producers 
of  barytes  in  Missouri  and  North  Carolina,  Nature  has  bountifully 
enabled  you  by  its  ore  deposits  and  their  geographical  situation  to 
isupplv  the  large  and  increasing  areas  known  as  the  "  Middle  West  ^ 
and  "the  South"  with  barytes  products;  you  have  at  your  doors 
waterways  by  which  to  reach  the  North  and  South  and  ample  rail- 
road facilities  to  reach  a  market  for  a  reasonable  distance  East  and 
West,  but  Congress  can  not  tax  thousands  of  consumers  in  the  remote 
corners  of  the- country  for  the  benefit  of  a  few  barytes  producers 
.and  railroads,  by  denying  the  users  the  right  to  buy  raw  material  at  a 
point  commercially  closer  to  their  doors  than  are  your  mines,  for  if 
you  wish  to  produce  enormous  quantities  of  this  material  from  the 
"  virgin  fields  "  of  it  that  you  own,  attract  to  your  points  of  supj)ly 
those  who  use  it,  or  else  install  proper  mining  machinery  and  factories 
ior  extracting  the  valuable  products  contained  in  the  ore? 

It  is  respectfully  urged  that  the  duty  petitioned  to  be  placed  on 
barytes  be  not  granted  for  the  following  reasons: 

1  irst.  Because  the  public  would  suffer  from  the  increased  price  of 
goods  in  which  barytes  is  a  factor. 

Second.  Because  the  revenues  of  the  United  States  would  be  de- 
creased approximately  $15,000  to  $20,000  per  annum. 

Third.  Because  the  amount  of  this  revenue,  instead  of  going  into 
the  treasury  of  the  people,  would  go  to  the  railroads  in  order  to  equal- 
ize the  cost  of  the  manufactured  product  shipped  to  the  East  with 
that  now  being  made  in  the  East  from  raw  material  brought  from 
Europe  and  Nova  Scotia  by  sea. 

Fourth.  Because  a  high  duty  would  foster  and  encourage  a  monop- 
oly on  the  part  of  the  mine  owners,  and  by  which  all  competition 
would  be  discouraged  and  the  prices  be  controlled. 

Fifth.  Because  the  so-called  barytes  "industry"  in  the  United 
States  is  not  by  location  or  development  of  sufficient  value,  present  or 
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future,  to  justify  Congress  in  taxing  the  eastern  users  upward  of 
$100,000  per  annum  for  freight  in  order  that  the  barytes  landowners 
may  sell  20,000  tons  additional. 

Sixth.  Because  the  use  of  barytes  products  is  very  small  and  the 
supply  is  unlimited. 

Seventh.  Because,  though  the  tariff  requested  would  benefit  labor  in 
the  West,  it  would  terminate  the  business,  and  the  labor  connected 
with  the  factories  in  the  East  engaged  in  grinding  and  preparing  the 
crude  ore. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Hekbt  M.  Earls. 


CHROMATE  AND  BICHROMATE  OF  POTASH. 

A.  EUFSTEIN  &  CO.,  OF  NEW  TOEE  CITY,  GIVE  HISTOBY  OF 
TARIFF  LEQISLATION  RELATIVE  TO  THESE  ARTICLES. 

New  York,  December  ,%  1908. 

BICHROMATES. 

Hon.  Sereno  E.  Patne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Sir  :  We  attach  hereto  a  statement  showing  the  duties  imposed,  on 
bichromate  of  potash  in  the  United  States  tariffs  from  1789  to  1897. 

It  appears  from  this  statement  that  bichromate  of  potash  has  been 
protected  by  import  duties  since  the  first  tariff  of  1789,  or  for  one 
hundred  and  nineteen  years.  The  duty  under  the  first  four  tariffs, 
from  1789  to  1794,  was  5  per  cent  This  was  raised  in  1806  to  7i  pejr 
cent,  and  in  1824  and  1828  (both  protective  tariffs)  to  12^  per  cent. 
In  the  acts  of  1832  and  1833  most  dyestuffs  were  made  free  of  duty, 
but  bichromate  and  chromate  of  notash  and  prussiate  of  potash  were 
specially  excepted  and  placed  unaer  a  duty  of  12^  per  cent.  The  act 
of  1832  contains  the  first  specific  mention  of  bichromate  of  potash  and 
first  couples  that  article  with  prussiate  of  potash. 

In  the  tariff  of  1842  the  duty  on  these  three  articles  was  raised  to 
20  per  cent. 

In  1846  the  Walker  tariff  (for  revenue  only),  while  placing  dye- 
stuffs  at  the  lowest  duty  of  6  per  cent,  again  favored  chromate,  bi- 
chromate, and  prussiate  of  potash  by  placing  them  in  the  20  per  cent 
schedule. 

The  act  of  1857  (a  general  reduction)  included  these  three  articles 
at  15  per  cent,  although  placing  many  other  dyeing  and  tanning  ma- 
terials on  the  free  list. 

In  1861,  the  first  war  tariff  (passed  March  2),  intended  for  raising 
revenue  under  stress  of  war,  chromate  and  bichromate  of  potash  were 
taxed  3  cents  per  pound,  and  prussiate  of  potash  15  per  cent. 

The  acts  of  August  5  and  December  24,  1861,  left  these  rates  un- 
changed, but  in  the  act  of  July  14, 1862,  the  duty  on  yellow  prussiate 
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of  potash  was  raised  to  5  cents  and  on  red  pnissiate  of  potash  to  10 
cents  per  pound.  These  rates  were  left  unchanged  in  the  acts  of 
18G3,  18G4,  18G5,  and  1870,  but  in  1870  muriate  of  potasli,  a  principal 
raw  material  for  bichromate,  was  made  free,  and  all  tliese  rates  were 
left  unchanged  in  the  two  acts  of  1872. 

In  1875,  ten  years  after  the  war  was  over,  the  duty  on  chromate  and 
bichromate  of  potash  was  raised  to  4  cents  per  pound  by  the  same 
act  that  made  alizarine,  an  equally  important  dyestuff,  free. 

In  1883,  in  spite  of  the  recommendation  of  a  general  reduction  of 
duties  by  the  tariff  commis<?ion,  chromate  and  bichromate  of  potash 
bob  up  serenely  at  3  cents  per  pound,  aloug  with  prussiate  of  potash, 
yellow  at  5  cents  and  red  at  10  cents  per  pound. 

The  McKinley  tariff  of  1890  left  all  these  rates  unchanged,  but  re- 
moved the  20  per  cent  duty  from  carbonate  of  potash,  which  was 
fully  equivalent  to  1  cent  per  pound  additional  protection  on  the 
chromates,  bichromates,  and  prussiatcs  of  potash. 

In  1894  the  Wilson  tariff  left  carbonate  of  potash  free  and  made 
the  dutv  on  chromates,  bichromates,  and  prussiates  25  per  cent. 

Finally,  the  Dingley  Act  of  1897,  while  leaving  carbonate  of  potash 
free^  made  the  duty  on  chromate  and  bichromate  of  potash  3  cents 
per  pound,  on  bichromate  of  soda  2  cents  per  pound,  on  yellow  prus- 
siate of  potash  4  cents  per  pound,  and  red  prussiate  of  potash  8  cents 
per  pound.  That  is  to  say,  it  restored  more  than  war  rates  of  duty 
(considering  free  carbonate  of  potash)  thirty-two  years  after  tlie 
war  was  over.  Evidently  the  Baltimore  chrome  makers  and  the 
Philadelphia  prussiate  makers  have  for  more  than  one  hundred  years 
also  been  among  the  most  skillful  tariff  makers  in  the  United  States. 
Whether  the  Congress  was  Wliig  or  Democratic  or  Republican, 
whether  for  free  trade  or  protection,  in  war  times  or  in  peaceful  pros- 
perity, they  have  always  been  able  to  induce  it  to  tax  the  people  of 
the  United  States  for  their  benefit. 

In  1906  the  chemicals  imported  into  the  United  States  amounted 
to  $25,455,110.79,  paying  a  duty  of  $6,770,809.00,  making  the  average 
ad  valorem  rate  26^  per  cent. 

In  1907,  on  imports  of  $30,230,120.59,  the  average  ad  valorem  rate 
was  24.88  per  cent.  These  rates  are  what  the  great  bulk  of  American 
chemical  manufacturers  have  to  be  satisfied  with,  why  should  manu- 
facturers controlling  a  practical  monopoly  be  awarded  higher  rates? 

At  to-day's  market  prices  3  cents  per  pound  on  bichromate  of  pot- 
ash is  equal  to  51  per  cent  ad  valorem,  2  cents  per  pound  on  bichro- 
mate of  soda  is  equal  to  51  per  cent  ad  valorem,  4  cents  per  pound  on 
yellow  prussiate  of  potash  is  equal  to  42  per  cent  ad  valorem.  If  pro- 
tection is  needed  for  a  virtual  monopoly,  IJ  cents  per  pound  on  bi- 
chromate of  potash  and  1  cent  per  pound  on  bichromate  of  soda  is 
about  equal  to  25  per  cent  ad  valorem.  As  this  is  the  average  duty 
with  which  the  great  bulk  of  chemical  manufacturjers  in  the  United 
States  have  to  be  content,  it  would  seem  to  be  sufficient  for  an  indus- 
try one  hundred  years  old. 

'Respectfully  submitted. 

A.  Klipstein  &  Co., 

E.  O.  Klipstein,  Treasurer, 
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EZBIBIT  A. 
tiHBOMATR  AND  BICHROMATE  OF   POTASH    IN   THE  TARIFFS   OF  THE  UNITED  BTATEB. 

1789.  Not  meutioiied,  but  probably  classified  as  not  otherwise  specified,  5  per 
cent. 

1700.  Same  classification,  5  per  cent. 

1702.  Same. 

171M.  Five  per  cent  additional  if  in  American  vessels,  or  10  per  cent  in  foreign 
vessels. 

180G.  Dyeing  drugs  and  materials  for  dyes,  7i  per  cent. 

1S24.  All  articles  not  otherwise  provided  for  paying  7i  i)er  cent  raised  to  1!^J 
per  cent, 

IKS.  Same. 

1632.  Cochineal,  argol,  madder  dyes,  nut,  and  vegetables  used  for  dyeing— all 
articles  used  for  dyeing  free — except  chromate  and  bichromate  of 
potash  and  prussiate  of  potash,  which  pay  12i  per  cent  (The  first 
mention  of  bichromates.) 

1888.  Free  of  duty  the  following :  Indigo,  borax,  nnts  and  berries  used  for  dye- 
ing, weld,  all  articles  chiefly  used  for  dyeing,  except  chromate,  bichro- 
mate, and  prussiate  of  potash.  Hence  the  duty  of  12^  per  cent  re- 
mained. 

184Z  Annatto,  ammonia,  chromate,  bichromate,  and  prussiate  of  potash,  epsom 
salts,  and  all  not  otherwise  provided  for  articles,  20  per  cent.  Free  list: 
Berries,  net,  and  vegetables  used  -for  dyeing,  dyewoods  in  sticks,  cochi- 
neal, etc. 

1846.  The  Walker  tariff,  for  revenue  only.  Schedule  E,  20  per  cent.— Acids, 
alum,  chromate,  bichromate,  and  prussiate  of  potash,  etc.  Schedule  H, 
5  per  cent. — Argols,  crude  berries,  nuts,  and  vegetables  used  exclu- 
sively for  dyeing  or  comi)oslug  dyes,  brazil  wood,  and  all  other  dye- 
woods. 

1867.  Schedule  E  reduced  from  20  per  cent  to  15  per  cent,  but  all  articles  not 
crude  used  in  dyeing  or  tanning  placed  in  Schedule  H,  4  per  cent.  The 
free  list  was  enlarged  to  include  crude  articles  used  in  d^'eing  or 
tanning  not  otherwise  provided  for,  berries,  nuts,  vegetables  used  in 
dyeing,  brazil  wood,  brazlleto,  and  all  other  dyestuffs. 

1801*  Mareh  2.  First  war  tariff.  Chromate  and  bichromate  of  potash,  3  cents 
per  pound.  Prussiate  of  potash,  15  per  cent.  Free  list.— Acids  of  every 
kind  for  chemical  and  manufacturing  purposes;  articles,  crude,  for 
dyeing  or  tanning,  not  otherwise  i)rovided  for;  berries,  nuts,  flowers, 
plants  and  vegetables  used  for  dyeing  or  the  manufacture  of  d^-es; 
indigo,  nutgalls,  sumac,  etc. 

ISOl.  August  6.    Second  war  tariff.    Rates  unchanged. 

ISGl.  December  24.  Third  war  tariff.  Tea,  20  cents  per  pound;  coffee,  5  cents, 
|)er  riound;  raw  sugar,  2  cents  ijer  pound;  reflned  sugar,  5  cents  per 
|M>und. 

1802.  July  14.    Fourth  war  tariff.    Bichromate  of  potash,  8  cents  per  pound; 

yellow  prussiate  potash,  5  cents  {yev  pound;  red  prussiate  potasli,  10 
cents  per  |»ound. 

1803.  Fifth  war  tariff.    No  change,  but  prusslan  blue  taxed  35  per  cent. 
ISOi.  Sixth  war  tariff.  No  change  in  chrouiates;  prusslan  blue  made  30  per 

cent;  aniline  dyes,  $1  iter  i)ound  iilus  35  iier  cent  ad  valorem. 

18G5.  Seventh  and  Inst  war  tariff.  Cliromates,  bichromates,  and  prussiates  not 
change<l;  aniline  d3-e8  rotluced  to  50  cents  pt»r  itound  iilus  35  |»er  cent 
Fix*e  list  enlargefl  to  Include  oxalic  acid,  bmnilne,  berries,  nuts,  and 
vegetables  used  for  dyes;  cutch,  cudbear,  hemlock  bark. 

1870.  Bii'bnimate  duty  not  changed,  but  muriate  of  iiotash,  at  that  ttmei  a 
rnw material  in  the  manufacture  of  bichromates,  was  put  in  the  free 
]lKt,'alKo  wood  ashes  and  beet-i-oot  ashes,  raw  materials  for  prussiate 
of  iMitasb. 

1872.  May  J.  Chromates,  bichromates,  and  prussiate  of  potash  unchanged;  tea 
and  coffee  put  on  free  list. 

3872.  June  0.    No  change. 

1ST5.  Chromate  and  bichromate  of  potash,  4  cents  per  pound;  alizarin  pat  la 
free  list. 

1879.  Quinine  made  free. 
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1883.  Tariff  commission  recommended  general  reduction  of  war  tariff  rates.^ 
Chromate  and  bichromate  of  potash,  3  cents  i^r  [)ound;  yellow  iiroa- 
slate  of  iK)ta8h,  5  cents  per  pound :  red  prussiate  of  iK>tash,  10  cents  iier 
pound;  aniline  (coal-tar  dyes),  35  per  cent;  cochineal,  cutch,  aniline 
oil,  and  dyeing  or  tanning  articles  in  a  crude  state  were  made  free. 
Potash,  crude,  carbonate  of  or  fused,  and  caustic  potash,  20  per  cent; 
not-other w I se-provided-f or  articles,  25  per  cent. 

180O.  McKlnley  tariff. — Chrbmate  and  bichromate  of  potash,  3  cents,  and  of 
soda,  2  cents;  yellow  prupslate  of  potash,  5  cents;  red  prussiate  of 
potash,  10  cents.  Free  list  enlarged  to  include  carbonate  of  potash, 
black  salts  of  potash,  caustic  potash,  all  of  which  previously  paid  20 
per  cent. 

1804.  Wilson  tariff. — Chromate,  bichromate,  red  and  yellow  prussiate  of  potash, 
25  per  cent;  chromate  and  bichromate  soda,  25  per  cent.  On  the  free 
list  remained  potash,  crude,  carbonate  of,'  or  black  salts,  caustic  potash, 
sulphate  of  potash,  muriate  of  potash,  chlorate  of  potash. 

1883.  Present  tariff. — Bichromate  and  chromate  of  iKitash,  3  cents  per  pound;  bi- 
chromate and  chromate  soda,  2  cents  per  pound;  yellow  prussiate  of 
potash,  4  cents ;  red  prussiate  of  potash,  8  cents ;  carbonate  of  potash  and 
caustic  potash  still  in  free  lists. 


THE  MUTUAL  CHEMICAL  COMPANY  OF  AMEKICA,  HEW  YOES 
CITT,  WHITES  EELATIVE  TO  THE  MAHUFACTUHE  OF  BICHEO- 
MATES  IN  THIS  COUNTKY. 

New  York,  December  1, 1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Uovse  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D,  C. 

DiBAR  Sir:  It  is  only  this  afternoon  that  Mr.  C.  J.  Matthews's  letter 
to  you,  dated  Philadelphia,  November  19,  regarding  the  tariff  on 
bichromates,  has  been  brought  to  our  attention,  and  it  appears  to  us 
that  probably  there  have  been  many  willful  misstatements  made  by 
him  m  this  communication. 

.  It  is  a  known  fact  to  us  that  Mr.  Matthews  has  been  lar^Iy  influ- 
enced by  the  representative  in  this  country  of  a  foreign  bichromate 
maker,  who  has  been  making  efforts  successfully  to  bring  German 
bichromates  into  this  country;  and  they  have  made,  as  the  custom- 
house records  will  show,  frequent  importations  within  the  last  few 
months.  In  addition  to  these,  shipments  have  been  made  via  Canada 
into  the  United  States  and  been  delivered  to  consumers  in  Milwaukee 
and  other  western  cities. 

Mr.  Matthews  makes  the  statement  that  there  is  only  one  mana- 
facturer  to-day  of  bichromates,  while  there  are  at  least  three  who  are 
absolutely  independent. 

The  works  of  this  company  are  now  running  only  40  per  cent  of 
their  capacity. 

It  is  absolutely  an  incorrect  statement  that  the  American  maoo- 
fdcturers  are  working  in  any  way  with  the  Scotch  makers;  nor  have 
they  done  so  since  the  writer's  connection  with  the  business^  which 
dates  back  to  1897. 

The  cost  of  labor  in  the  manufacture  of  bichromates  is  far  more 
than  on  the  other  side.  The  price  of  acid  (which  Mr.  Matthews 
does  not  refer  to)  is  double  what  it  is  abroad.  Lime  is  higher  here. 
Muriate  of  potash,  also  used  in  the  manufacture,  is  much  higher. 
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Under  the  influence  of  domestic  competition  the  price  of  bichro-. 
mate  of  potash  has  fallen  within  the  last  ten  years  from  about  10 
cents  to  8|  cents  per  pound,  and  the  price  of  bichromate  of  soda  from 
8J  cents  to  ^  cents. 

Whereas  the  jjrice  of  bichromate  of  soda  in  England  and  on  the 
Continent  is  eouivalent  to  5 J  cents  per  pound,  the  continental  manu-. 
lacturers  are  snipping  to  this  country  at  about  4|  cents  per  pound. 

The  price  of  bicnromate  of  potash  abroad  for  foreign  consumption 
is  6J  cents,  whereas  the  price  of  Scotch  bichromate  of  potash  aeliv- 
ered  New  York  is  9  cents  per  pound,  showing  that  these  makers  must 
sell  for  export  at  less  than  6  cents  per  pound. 

We  would  also  like  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  our 
prices  are  delivered  throughout  the  country,  in  some  cases  paying, 
as  much  as  58  cents  per  100  pounds  freight. 

Mr.  Matthews  makes  the  statement  that  ''  recently  the  monopoly 
has  tried  the  same  tactics  on  the  German  manufacturers,  and  tried 
to  intimidate  them  in  the  same  manner  in  which  they  intimidated 
the  Scotch  manufacturers,  but  fortunately  the  German  manufacturers 
rather  courted  the  shipment  of  goods  into  the  German  market,  as  it 
would  then  have  shown  your  committee  that  the  Americans  were  able 
to  sell  their  product  in  competition  with  the  foreign  goods." 

We  may  say  that  none  ot  the  American  producers  of  bichromates 
have  shipped,  for  years,  one  single  pound  into  Germany,  as  the  cus- 
toms records  will  show.  If  any  American  consumer  has  resold  to 
some  of  the  German  manufacturers — ^who  wished  to  bring  about  this 
result — it  is  unknown  to  us. 

We  are  prepared,  should  your  committee  so  desire,  to  enter  into 
the  details  of  our  manufacturing  costs  in  order  to  convince  you  that 
we  earn,  at  best,  only  a  fair  manufacturing  profit. 

We  earnestly  request  that  you  allow  the  duties  to  remain  as  they  at 
present  exist. 

Respectfully,  yours, 

Mutual  Chemical  Co.  of  America, 
F.  W.  White,  President. 


COAL-TAR  PRODUCTS, 

THE  SEMET-SOIVAT  COMPANT,  OF  STEAG1TSE,  N.  Y.,  STTBMITS 
STATEMENT  AS  A  SUBSTITTJTE  FOB  THE  OHE  PBE7I0TTSLT 
FILED. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Not'eniber  30^  1908. 

Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir  :  Owing  to  the  fact  that  in  some  way  we  failed  to  learp 
of  the  hearing^  before  the  committee  on  Tuesday,  November  10,  until 
two  days  beforehand,  our  application  filed  at  that  time  was  neces- 
sarily prepared  in  great  haste.  It  accordingly  contained  some  items 
which  we  should  have  eliminated  as  not  warranted,  if  opportunity 
for  careful  revision  had  existed.  We  also  had  no  intention  of  asking 
for  any  duty  except  under  such  conditions  as  would  strictly  prevent 
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Biij  resulting  increase  in  the  domestic  price  to  the  consumer,  and  the 
omission  of  this  feature  in  the  application,  and  in  its  oral  explanation, 
i^ras  due  solely  to  the  lack  of  time  for  preparation.  But  in  accordance 
"with  permission  applied  for  at  the  hearing  and  granted  by  the  com- 
mittee, we  herewith  submit  an  amended  application,  which  eliminates 
most  of  the  items  previously  referred  to,  and  which  explains  the  con- 
dition against  increase  in  the  present  selling  prices  on  which  our 
application  is  intended  to  be  based. 

•  •  m  m  m  •  • 

The  application  as  now  presented  entirely  omits  the  items  of  tar, 
pitch,  and  all  other  crude  or  primary  coal-tar  products,  and  also 
most  of  the  items  under  the  head  of  intermediate  coal-tar  products, 
retaining  only  five  items  of  the  latter  class. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Semet-Solvay  Compant, 
H.  A.  Handy,  Vice-PresidefU. 


ARTICLES  AFFECTED. 

Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  The  products  to  which  the  present  application  relates, 
which  are  now  on  the  free  list,  are:  (1)  aniline  oil,  (2)  aniline  salts, 
(3)  alizarine,  (4)  the  nitroproducts  of  l^nzol  and  its  homologues, 
toluol  and  xylol,  and  (5)  benzoic  acid.  The  sections  of  the  free  list 
under  which  these  are  enumerated,  the  nature  and  uses  of  the  articles, 
and  the  duty  requested  in  each  ca^e  are  stated  below. 

NO  increase  of  price  to  domestic  consumer. 

None  of  these  articles  is  now  made  in  the  United  States.  So  far  as 
cost  of  manufacture  is  concerned,  including  both  labor  and  materials, 
they  could  now  be  made  in  this  country  and  sold  at  the  current  exist- 
ing market  prices  which  are  paid  for  the  foreign-made  imported 
articles.  Our  application  for  duties  is  not  made  for  the  purpose  of 
causing  any  increase  whatever  over  the  existing  prices,  but  for  an 
entirely  different  purpose,  as  stated  below.  We  are  aware  of  the  fact 
that  applications  for  tariff  protection  on  various  articles  have  some- 
times ueen  based  on  assurances  that  the  domestic  price  would  not 
thereby  be  increased,  and  thnt  nevertheless  the  duties  imposed  have 
resulted  in  such  increase.  To  avoid  any  such  result  in  the  presont 
instance  we  propose  below  a  method  of  rendering  such  a  consequence 
impossible. 

The  reason  why  a  duty  is  needed  in  the  present  instance,  notwith- 
stnnding  the  fact  that  the  articles  could  be  made  here  at  a  cost  war- 
ranting sales  at  existing  market  prices,  is  as  follows:  It  has  been 
found  by  experience  in  many  instances  where  attempts  have  been 
made  to  start  various  new  manufactures  in  this  country,  that  these 
attempts  have  been  wholly  frustrated  by  the  methods  of  foreign 
manufacturers,  wlio,  operating  in  concert,  have  immediately  dropjied 
their  prices,  as  a  temporary  expedient,  to  a  point  representing  their 
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actual  cost  of  manufacture  here,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  rendering 
American  competition  impossible.  These  low  prices  have  been  main- 
tained only  long  enough  to  suppress  the  attempted  establishment  of 
competition  in  this  country,  and  as  soon  as  tnat  end  has  been  at- 
tained the  prices  have  gone  up  again  to  the  original  point.  Thi» 
method  is  repeated  from  time  to  time,  as  often  as  necessary,  whenever 
attempts  at  competition  by  our  manufacturers  are  attempted.  This 
process  has  been  carried  on  so  often,  that  in  certain  lines  of  manu- 
facture it  constitutes  a  recognized  and  insuperable  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  making  any  further  attempts  to  establish  such  industries 
here. 

That  this  situation  applies  to  the  present  case  is  very  obvious,  for 
two  reasons:  First.  That  although  the  raw  materials  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  products  in  question  can  be  procured  in  this 
country  or  by  importation  from  South  America  as  cheaply  as  they 
can  be  procured  in  Europe,  and  although  the  American  labor  cost  of 
making  the  finished  product,  though  much  higher  than  in  Europe, 
is  covered  by  the  actual  selling  prices  in  America  of  the  products 
imported  from  abroad,  yet  no  American  manufacturer  has  yet  found 
it  practicable  to  go  into  the  manufacture  here.  The  only  reason  is 
that  it  has  always  been  believed  that  any  attempt  to  manufacture 
here  would  imme^diately  be  met  by  a  cut  in  the  price  of  the  imported 
articles,  which  would  render  competition  by  American  manufacturers 
impossible,  and  which  would  continue  only  so  long  as  such  attempts 
were  continued.  If  it  had  not  been  for  this  well-grounded  belief  of 
what  the  result  would  be,  all  the  articles  in  question  would  now  be 
manufactured  in  this  country,  to  an  amount  sufficient  to  satisfy  the 
domestic  demand,  and  sold  here  at  not  above  the  i>rices  which  Amei-i- 
can  users  now  actually  pay  for  the  imported  articles.  Second.  The 
same  thing  is  shown  by  the  actual  condition  of  prices  in  this  country 
on  these  articles  imported  from  abroad.  The  price  thus  charged 
here,  while  only  such  as  would  warrant  manufacture  in  this  country, 
covering  the  higher  labor  cost  here,  is  nevertheless  substantially 
higher  than  is  warranted  by  the  labor  cost  in  Europe,  if  there  were 
any  actual  competition  among  foreign  makers. 

The  fact  that  European  makers,  with  a  far  lower  cost  of  produc- 
tion, can  maintain  a  selling  price  in  this  country  equal  to  what  would 
warrant  the  manufacture  or  the  articles  here,  at  a  much  higher  labor 
cost,  seems  to  prove  that  the  European  manufacturers  are  banded  to- 
gether to  maintain  prices,  and  are  merely  utilizing  the  free  list  to 
absorb  for  their  own  extra  profit,  with  no  advantage  to  our  con- 
sumers, the  difference  in  labor  cost.  The  margin  of  their  profits  is 
necessarily  such  as  to  leave  a  very  considerable  field  for  reduction  of 
their  price  in  America,  if  competition  existed  among  foreign  manu- 
facturers of  these  products.  They  could  evidently  afford  to  throw 
off  the  entire  difference  in  labor  cost,  after  a  very  slight  allowance 
for  freight  charges,  and  still  sell  at  a  small  profit  in  this  country, 
and  it  seems  evident  that  such  would  be  the  result  if  any  competition 
existed  abroad.  It  is  also  a  fact  that  on  some  of  these  articles,  which 
formerly  were  sold  here  by  foreign  manufacturers  at  somewhat  below 
what  it  would  cost  to  manufacture  them  here,  the  forei^  makers 
have  been  moving  their  price  up  until  it  has  reached  the  pomt  where, 
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■on  the  mere  question  of  cost  of  production  of  all  the  five  items  in 
•question  the  ^oods  can  beproduced  here  without  any  increase  in  the 
-existing  market  price.  The  price  here,  therefore,  on  the  imported 
4irticles  clearly  anpears  to  be  fixed  by  a  foreign  combination.  This 
situation  shows  clearly  that  any  attempt  to  manufacture  here  must 
■expect  to  meet  a  concerted  temporary  drop  in  prices  in  order  to  render 
such  competition  in  America  mipossible.  If  matters  are  allowed  to 
stand  as  they  are,  there  will  be  nothing  in  the  way  of  a  still  further 
increase  in  prices  on  the  imported  articles.  Under  these  circum- 
stances it  never  would  be  a  prudent  business  venture  for  any  Ameri- 
can concern  to  invest  new  capital  and  undertake  to  manufacture  the 
articles  here,  even  at  the  very  same  prices  which  the  American  con- 
sumer is  obliged  now  to  pay.  Such  attempts  would  necessarily  be 
foredoomed  to  failure.  Our  manufacturers  must  therefore  keep  out 
of  this  field,  although,  if  they  were  permitted  to  enter  it,  they  would 
succeed  in  establishing  a  large  industry,  giving  work  to  large  num- 
bers of  American  workmen  and  affording  a  market  for  a  great 
amount  of  raw  materials  now  produced  in  America,  and  at  the  same 
time  would  not  cause  any  increase  whatever  in  the  selling  price  to 
the  domestic  consumer. 

Under  these  circumstances,  what  is  wanted  is  not  a  means  of  in- 
<;reasing  the  existing  cost  to  domestic  consumers,  but  a  means  of  en- 
abling American  manufacturers  to  make  the  articles  in  qjuestion  and 
sell  them  at  not  exceeding  the  prices  which  are  now  paid.  And  the 
most  convenient  way  of  accomplishing  this  result  appears  to  be  to 
create  an  obstacle  in  the  wav  of  the  occasional  and  temporary  drops 
in  foreign  prices,  utilized  only  to  prevent  competition  in  this  country, 
and  also  to  prevent  further  increase  in  prices  in  America  by  the  foreign 
manufacturers. 

While  we  are  willing,  if  afforded  this  opportunity  to  sell  the  goods 
here  at  existing  market  prices,  to  manufacture  them  in  this  country, 
we  have  no  doubt  that  many  other  concerns  will  also  be  ready  to  enter 
tipon  such  manufacture  here.  In  that  event  they  will  all  find  open 
facilities  for  manufacturing,  and  with  the  growth  of  competing  do- 
mestic industries  in  this  line  we  believe  that  the  development  of  ap- 
paratus and  methods  in  actual  practice  will  gradually  make  possible 
ithe  sale  of  these  articles  at  less  than  present  current  prices. 

KETHOD  OF  PREVENTING  INCREASE  IN  PRICE. 

We  have  spoken  above  of  a  suggested  method  for  insuring  the 
fact  that  the  prices  on  the  articles  m  question  in  this  country,  if  the 
Proposed  duty  is  imposed,  will  not  be  increased  above  existing  prices 
here  on  the  imported  articles.  This  proposition  is  that  the  requested 
duty  should  be  given  solely  on  that  condition,  and  that  the  act  provid- 
ing for  the  duties  should  also  provide  a  method  by  which,  if  it  should 
he  decided  at  any  time  by  competent  designated  authority  that  the 
duties  have  been  utilized  to  increase  the  current  selling  prices  of 
American  manufacturers  above  now  existing  selling  prices  m  Amer- 
ica of  the  foreign  manufacturers,  then  the  duty  on  the  articles  in  ques- 
tion should  be  canceled  in  some  proper  manner  specified  in  the  act. 
Such  a  provision  would  insure  the  continuance  of  prices  not  exceeding 
those  wnich  the  American  consumer  would  be  obliged  to  pa^  in  the 
absence  of  a  duty,  and  would  at  the  same  time  render  possible  the 
establishment  of  American  industries. 
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DUTIES   REQUESTED   ARE    NOT   PROHIBITIVE. 

On  the  requested  basis  foreign  competition,  on  the  scale  of  prices 
now  actually  secured  here  by  foreign  makers,  will  not  be  eliminated. 
They  will  then  be  put  on  the  same  footing  as  American  makers,  and 
can  comoete  for  business,  but  will  merely  be  unable  on  the  one  hand 
to  absorb  for  their  own  profit  the  difl^rence  between  foreign  and 
domestic  labor  cost,  or  on  the  other  hand  to  temporarily  drop  prices 
merely  to  prevent  attempted  domestic  competition. 

NO  LOSS  OF  REVENUE  TO  GOVERNMENT. 

As  these  articles  are  now  on  the  free  list,  the  Government  derives 
no  revenue  from  importations.  Under  the  .proposed  plan,  there 
would  no  doubt  be  some  substantial  imports,  m  competition,  at  or 
below  present  prices,  with  domestic  manufactures,  and  from  these  a 
revenue  would  be  derived,  without  any  added  cost  to  domestic  con- 
sumers. 

PRODUCTS  REFERRED  TO  AND  DUTT  REQUESTED. 

The  products  on  which  we  ask  a  duty  are  certain  intermediate  coal- 
tar  products  for  dyestuffs.  The  duties*  requested  are  such  as  to  enable 
American  manufacturers  to  make  and  sell  these  products  here,  at  a 
price  not  exceeding  the  now  existing  prices  paid  here  for  the  same 
products  imported  from  abroad.  The  list  of  articles  in  question,  with 
the  sections  of  the  free  list  under  which  they  are  now  included,  and 
the  duty  asked  on  each,  are  as  follows : 


Seetion. 

92S 


Artlde.  I  RMiiMetad  duty. 


__      Aniline  oil ♦  2  cento  per  pound. 

4T2     AnlUnesalU - 2  cents  per  pound. 

409  :  Alizarine - - 1  20  per  i-ent  ad  valorem. 

524  !  Nltro  productii  of  Beiixol  and  Itn  bomolognied.  toluol  and '  20  per  rent  ad  valorem. 

xylol. 
464     Benzoic  acid — '  20  percent  lul  valorem. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  accompanying  chart  or  tree  (No.  1),  the 
primary  coal-tar  products  (on  which  no  duty  is  asked  for),  result 
from  the  distillation  of  tar  and  are:  Light  oils  (from  which  are  ob- 
tained benzol,  toluol,  and  xylol  by  rectification),  naphthalene,  phenol, 
cresol,  creosote  oil,  and  anthracene.  From  these  are  made  the  inter- 
mediate coal-tar  products  for  dyestuflfs  (on  certain  of  which,  above 
listed,  we  ask  for  a  duty).  These  latter  are  the  basis,  or  foundation, 
or  starting  point,  of  the  colors.  These  are  the  products  now  im- 
ported on  the  free  list  by  the  color  manufacturers  who  use  them  in 
Duildin^  up  the  more  complex  colors,  and  by  the  importers  (agents 
of  foreign  makers)  who  dispose  of  them  to  the  dyers  and  printers 
for  producing  various  colors.  The  duty  would  not  increase  the  ex- 
isting prices  to  these  users. 

By  the  chart  No.  1  we  wish  to  illustrate  that  by  the  distillation  of 
the  coal  in  a  retort  coke  oven  the  main  product,  coke,  and  the  by- 

Products,  tar,  gas,  ammonia  liquors  (colored  brown),  are  obtained. 
*urther,  it  is  shown  that  by  the  distillation  of  tar  one  ^ts  the  pri- 
mary coal-tar  products,  light  oils  (from  which  are  derived  benzol. 
tnloiil,  and  xylol),  naphthaloro,  phenol,  cresol.  and  anthraooiie  (col- 
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ored  green) ;  and  by  the  chemical  treatment  of  these  are  produced 
the  various  intermediate  coal-tar  products  for  dyestuffs  (colored 
red),  and  then  a  number  of  the  more  common  colors  made  from  the 
intermediate  products  are  shown  in  yellow. 

Another  chart,  No.  2,  shows,  from  the  distillation  of  tar  through 
the  intermediate  products,  the  gi*eat  variety  of  colors  to  be  derived 
from  coal-tar  products. 

From  a  study  of  these  charts  we  believe  one  may  readily  see  the 
relation  of  the  by-products,  primary  products,  intermediate  products, 
and  finished  colors  to  each  other. 

ESTABLISHMENT    OF    DOMESTIC    INDUSTRY    WITHOUT    ANY     INCREASE    OF 

COST  TO   CONSUBfER. 

Investigation  has  also  satisfied  us  that  the  allowance  of  a  duty  on 
the  five  items  now  in  question  may  properly  be  made  strictly  condi- 
tional on  their  production  and  sale  here  at  prices  not  above  those 
actually  now  paid  here  for  the  imported  articles.  If  this  application 
be  panted,  it  will  result  in  immediately  establishing  a  new  mdustiy 
which  will  use  in  its  manufacture  lar^e  quantities  of  acid  and  alka- 
lies, produced  in  this  country;  woula  result  in  the  employment  of 
additional  labor,  and  increase  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country 
without  at  all  increasing  the  cost  of  these  products  to  the  color  maker, 
dyer,  or  printer. 

On  the  basis  of  our  present  application,  with  no  opportunity  af- 
forded to  increase  prices  to  domestic  purchasers,  any  ground  for 
opposition  to  our  request  from  domestic  color  manufacturers  who 
employ  these  articles  is  removed. 

The  coal-tar  color  industry  in  the  United  States,  in  which  we  are 
not  engaged,  has  shown  a  very  creditable  development  in  the  last  six 
years,  but  unfortunately  it  is  built  upon  an  unstable  foundation^ 
being  dependent  upon  a  foreign  supply  for  its  most  important  raw 
materials. 

Should  the  supply  of  intermediate  products  in  foreign  countries, 
Germany  and  England,  be  only  sufficient  for  their  home  consumption, 
or  should  imports  to  this  country  be  cut  off  through  war,  the  Ameri- 
can color  industry  would  soon  dwindle  to  nothing  and  many  men 
be  thrown  out  of  employment.  The  price  to  the  American  color 
manufacturers  is  now  subject  to  arbitrary  increase  at  any  time  by 
the  foreign  makers  of  the  articles  in  question,  a  danger  which  would 
be  wholly  removed  by  the  adoption  of  the  plan  proposed.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  domestic  color  manufacturer  can  not  afford 
to  be  dependent  upon  a  foreign  supply  of  his  raw  material;  and  by 
granting  the  duties  we  ask,  an  industry  for  the  intermediate  products 
may  be  started  and  the  domestic  color  industry  be  secured  for  all 
time. 

The  establishment  of  an  industry  for  the  manufacture  of  the  inter- 
mediate coal-tar  products  and  dyestuffs  at  the  time  of  the  Dingley 
tariff  was  impossible,  because  this  country  could  not  supply  i!be 
required  raw  materials,  and  there  was  no  reason  for  duties,  but  now 
this  obstacle  is  removed.  In  1896  there  were  in  existence  less  than 
300  retort  coke  ovens.  There  are  at  present,  including  the  different 
types  erected  by  the  different  concerns  engaged  in  installing  such 
plants,  nioi'e  than  4,000:  to  coke  all  the  coal  now  being  coked  in  bee- 
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hive  ovens  about  15,000  more  retort  coke  ovens  would  be  necessary. 
Our  company  alone,  the  Semet-Solvav  Company,  has  in  store  over 
500,000  gallons  of  crude  benzol,  for  which  there  is  no  market.  This 
and  more  that  would  be  available  from  existing  and  future  ovens 
owned  or  operated  by  us  or  other  companies  coulabe  untilized  in  the 
manufacture  of  intermediate  coal-tar  products  for  dyestuffs  if  only 
the  requested  duties  were  given,  without  increase  of  price  to  the 
buyer. 

The  growth  of  the  retort  coke  oven  industry  to  the  present  time 
can  not  be  cited  as  a  reason  why  the  requested  duties  are  not  needed. 
This  growth  is  one  in  which  many  concerns  besides  ours  have  the  same 
interest  that  we  have.  Most  of  the  retort  coke  oven  plants  erected  by 
us  as  engineers  are  owned  by  other  companies,  though  some  of  these 
are  operated  by  us.  Other  companies  are  also  engaged  as  engineers  in 
the  business  of  erecting  other  types  of  retort  coke  ovens,  and  still  other 
concerns  engag^  in  tne  manufacture  of  iron,  steel,  etc.,  have  erected 
similar  oven  plants  themselves  for  their  own  account.  But  such 
ovens  cost  their  owners  more  to  build  and  operate  than  other  ovens, 
which  do  not  save  the  by-products,  and  this  additional  cost  must 
be  offset  by  returns  from  the  by-products  in  order  to  make  feasible 
the  erection  of  by-product  ovens,  in  connection  with  blast  furnace^ 
or  otherwise.  The  increase  in  such  ovens  has  already  resulted  in  pro- 
ducing more  by-products  than  there  is  a  market  for  at  any  price,  ex- 
cept as  fuel,  and  for  that  use,  in  competition  with  coal,  the  returns  are 
too  low  to  warrant  further  installations  of  ovens,  except  in  special 
localities  when  the  surplus  ras  may  be  sold.  In  order  to  open  the 
field  for  a  large  growth  in  the  use  of  these  ovens,  in  connection  with 
different  classes  of  manufactures,  a  further  market  for  the  derivatives 
of  these  products  is  essential,  and  our  re^quest  is  based  on  the  proposi- 
tion that  this  market  can  be  furnished  without  raising  the  price  of  any 
article  to  any  buyer. 

COMPARISON  OF  LABOR  COST  HERE  AND  ABROAD. 

This  is  stated  not  as  a  basis  for  permission  to  raise  prices  in  this 
country — ^a  permission  which  is  not  asked  for — ^but  to  show  the  facili- 
ties which  tne  foreign  manufacturers  have  for  ability  to  drop  prices 
temporarily,  from  time  to  time,  to  prevent  the  establishment  of 
American  competition.  Upon  a  careful  analysis  of  actual  data  in  our 
hands  covering  in  complete  detail  costs  of  labor  and  materials  in  this 
country  and  in  Europe,  in  lines  of  manufacture  similar  to  those  in 
question,  we  believe  that  the  duties  which  we  request  are  less  than  such 
actual  difference  in  manufacturing  costs.  We  shall  be  pleased  to 
submit  to  the  Committee,  if  desired,  all  the  data  in  our  possession  on 
this  subject  for  comparison  with  the  data  collected  by  the  committee's 
experts. 

A  further  advantage  which  the  foreign  makers  have,  in  being  able 
to  drop  their  prices  temporarily  to  prevent  the  establishment  of  com- 
petition here,  is  found  in  the  cheap  freight  rates  from  Europe.  Ship- 
ments of  these  articles  may  be  maae  from  Liverpool,  England,  to  New 
Orleans,  by  return  cotton  steamers,  at  a  lower  rate  than  from  Phila- 
delphia by  water;  the  same  is  true  of  water  shipments  to  Boston 
from  Philadelphia. 
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REASONS  WHY  DUTIES  BEQUESTED  ARE  DESIRABLE. 

.  First.  Such  a  duty  would  bnng  about  the  establishment  of  the  cor- 
responding new  industries  in  this  country  with  the  consequent  bene- 
fits to  allied  industries,  to  American  capital,  and  to  American  labor, 
with  no  increase  in  cost  to  domestic  consumers. 

Second.  This  duty  would  protect  such  new  industries  to  be  estab- 
lished, and  the  uncertain  existence  of  new  industries  already  estab- 
lished, from  the  older,  stronger,  and  well-established  foreign  com- 
petitors, who  have  a  lower  labor  cost  and  thus  can  temporarily  cut 
prices  in  order  to  prevent  the  establishment  of  the  American  com- 
petitor. 

Third.  Such  a  duty  would  not  only  protect  the  American  manu- 
facturer, but  also  in  this  special  case  the  American  consumer  too. 
both  ag^ainst  the  individual  foreign  manufacturer  and  against  in- 
creases in  price  by  foreign  manufacturers,  who  maintain  prices  now 
at  which  American  manufacturers  could  and  would  undertake  to 
manufacture  in  case  such  duties  are  granted. 

Fourth.  The  American  consumer  would  also  be  protected  from  any 
home  manufacturer  or  any  possible  combination  of  them,  both  by  the 
proposed  statutory  provision  for  canceling  the  duties  in  case  they  are 
utilized  to  increase  prices,  and  by  the  fact  that  the  duties  asked  repre- 
sent only  the  actual  difference  tietween  the  cost  to  the  foreign  manu- 
facturer and  his  present  selling  price  to  us.  Thus  it  results  that  any 
attempt  to  Dut  prices  above  the  present  cost  to  the  American  con- 
sumer woula  immediately  defeat  its  own  purpose,  and  prices  would 
still.be  kept  down. 

Fifth.  The  American  consumer  would  in  like  manner  be  protected 
from  any  exorbitant  prices  which  the  present  foreign  makers  can  at 
their  pleasure  (and  doubtless  will  unless  prevented)  impose  upon  us. 

Sixth.  The  interests  of  the  American  consumer,  the  American  man- 
ufacturer, and  the  American  laborer  are,  under  these  unusual  condi- 
tions, identical.  Any  protests  coming  from  the  foreign  manufacturer 
or  his  agents,  the  importei's,  are  not  in  point  where,  as  here,  it  is 
agreed  that  the  requested  duties  shall  not  raise  the  domestic  prices. 

Seventh.  The  building  up  of  the  manufacture  of  aniline,  alizarine, 
and  similar  products  in  this  country  would  be  the  greatest  stimulus 
to  the  general  chemical  industry  that  could  possibly  be  given. 

It  would  not  only  mean  a  raising  of  the  specific  industry  in  ques- 
tion to  a  position  like  that  of  the  jgreat  Grerman  color  industries*  but 
there  would  result  a  tremendous  increase  in  the  consumption  of  all 
heavy  chemicals  produced  by  many  American  makers,  such  as  nitric, 
hydrochloric,  sulphuric,  and  acetic  acids,  and  others. 

The  duties  asked,  therefore,  would  not  only  protect  the  domestic 
manufacturer  against  temporary  cuts  in  price  below  cost,  but  would 
be  the  greatest  possible  stimulus  to  the  entire  chemical  industry-  at 
no  increased  cost  to  any  domestic  consumer. 

Eighth.  ThiB  establishment  of  an  industry  producing  the  specified 
intermediate  coal-tar  products  for  dyestuffs  will  tend  to  conserve 
the  mineral  resources  of  our  country,  particularly  coal,  throu^  the 
building  of  an  increased  number  of  retort  coke  ovens  and  the  dis- 
placement of  the  uneconomical  bediive  oven. 

To  illustrate  how  retort  coke  ovens  would  conserve  the  supply  of 
coal  in  the  United  States,  we  would  refer  to  the  census  of  manufac- 
turers, 190."),  in  which  C.  E.  Munroe  states  that  had  retort  coke  ovens 
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been  used  instead  of  beehive  ovens  in  1905,  2,100,000  more  tons  of 
coke  would  have  been  produced  from  the  37,000,000  tons  of  coal  coked,, 
or  there  would  have  been  a  saving  of  about  4,000,000  tons  of  coal;  not 
only  would  there  have  been  this  saving  in  coal,  but  the  value  of  the 
tar  which  could  be  recovered,  and  which  is  produced  by  a  very  large 
number  of  separate  concerns  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  would 
amount  to  $6,000,000;  the  ammonium  sulphate,  which  could  be  used 
on  the  soil,  would  be  $18,000,000,  and  the  surplus  ^as  saved,  now 
wasted,  would  amount  to  a  value  of  $6,000,000  and  would  supply 
power  enough  through  ^s  engines  to  operate  all  the  mills  in  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania.  No  doubt  it  would  be  impossible  to  attain 
any  such  complete  substitution  of  by-product  ovens  for  beehive  ovens, 
at  least  in  the  near  future,  but  the  fibres  siven  show  the  advantage 
to  all  interests  of  making  possible,  prough  the  opening  of  markets 
for  derivatives  of  by-prwiucts  provided  by  a  great  number  of  con- 
cerns in  \erv  many  localities,  the  substantial  and  progressive  increase 
in  the  number  of  by-product  ovens  to  be  installed  1^  users  of  coke 
and  other  products  wheve  this  can  be  done  under  a  fixed  plan  which 
will  prevent  anjr  increase  in  price  to  the  domestic  consumer  on  any 
of  the  products  in  question. 

On  tne  grounds  stated,  therefore,  and  on  the  basis  of  a  fixed  plan 
to  be  incorporated  in  the  act  to  prevent  the  utilization  of  duties  for 
the  purpose  of  increasing  prices  to  domestic  consumers,  we  request 
the  committee  to  approve  our  application  for  duties  on  the  five  items 
in  question. 

EespectfuUy  submitted. 

^  Sembt-Solvay  Company, 

By  H.  H.  S.  Hanny,  Vice-Presidenf. 


PINE  CHEMICALS. 

THE  VEBOHA  CHEMICAL  COMPANY,  OF  NEWABK,  N.  J.,  WRITES 

BELATIVE  TO  SULPHTTBIC  ACID,  BICHROMATES,  AND  ALCOHOLIC 

FBEPAKATIONS. 

Newark,  N.  J.,  December  J,  190S. 
Mr.  Sebeno  E,  Payne, 

CJiairmcm  Ways  and  Means  Committee^  Washington^  Z>.  C, 

Dear  Sir:  As  manufacturers  of  fine  chemicals  we  desire  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  to  the  foUowinfi^ 
unfavorable  conditions  and  inconsistent  interpretations  of  the  tariff 
of  1897,  which  have  the  tendency  to  hinder  the  development  of  the 
organic  chemical  industry  of  the  United  States. 

In  order  to  establish  and  place  upon  a  sound  basis  the  industry* 
the  following  points  must  be  taken  into  consideration : 

1.  The  raw  materials  necessary  to  the  industry  should  be  placed 
upon  the  free  list  and  a  duty  introduced  on  the  nnished  articles,  the- 
rate  of  which  should  be  determined,  as  nearly  as  possible,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  of  labor  necessarj^  for  the  production  of  th^ 
mtermediary,  and  from  these  of  the  finished  articles,  and  further^ 
the  increased  expenses. 

As  examples  of  raw  materials  of  the  entire  chemical  industrjr 
which  enjoy  a  rate  of  duty  by  tne  tariff  of  1897  entirely  too  high,  w^ 
would  like  to  mention  the  following:  Sulphuric  acid,  bichromate  pf 
soda  and  potash,  soda  ash. 
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According  to  the  data  given  to  the  committee  bv  the  firm  Schoell- 
kopf,  manufacturers  of  sulphuric  acid,  the  cost  or  production  of  66° 
B.  sulphuric  acid  equals  $6.66  per  ton.  The  present  duty  of  one- 
iourth  cent  per  pound  (Schedule  A,  1)  means  practically  a  protec- 
tion of  more  than  50  per  cent  ad  valorem,  as  the  selling  price  of  66® 
acid  in  England,  Belgium,  and  Germany  is  about  40  cents  per  pound. 
The  cost  or  transportation  of  this  product  from  Europe  to  the  United 
States  equals  at  least  $5  per  ton,  so  that  this  manufacture  can  be 
maintained  without  any  protection  whatsoever,  with  a  profit  of  over 
^>0  per  cent.  We  therefore  request  the  committee  to  place  sulphuric 
acid  upon  the  free  list.  A  very  similar  condition  exists  in  the  cases 
of  the  oichromates  and  soda  ash,  and  we  recommend  that  the  duty  on 
the  former  should  be  reduced  to  at  least  one-half  cent  per  pound 
^Schedule  A,  62  and  74),  and  on  the  latter  to  at  least  one-eightn  cent 
per  pound  (Schedule  A,  78) .  As  organic  chemical  raw  materials,  the 
primary  distillation  products  of  coal  tar,  for  example,  benzol  and 
toluol,  are  of  great  importance.  The  products  are  used  extensively 
and  generally  as  solvents.  We  respectrully -call  the  attention  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  that  the  request  of  the  Barrett  Chem- 
ical Manufacturing  Company  for  a  duty  of  7  cents  per  gallon  on  these 
products  is  entirely  too  much.  However,  to  encourage  the  consump- 
tion of  coal  tar  produced  in  the  United  States,  it  is  or  peculiar  inter- 
est to  place  a  duty  on  the  intermediary  products  of  the  coal-tar  color 
industry.  We  respectfully  suggest  therefore  to  fix  the  duty  on  raw 
materials,  such  as  oenzol,  toluol,  and  their  homologues,  naphthalene, 
etc.,  at  a  maximum  of  5  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

2.  Under  Schedule  A,  2,  we  find : 

.All  alc-c»holic  [)orfuiner.v,  lurhnliuis:  colojyne  water  and  other  toilet  waters  iiud 
toilet  rn't'pa rations  of  all  kinds,  oontalnin^e:  alcohol  or  In  the  preimration  of 
'Which  alcohol  Is  nsed,  and  alcoholic  comiwunds  not  specially  provided  for  in  this 
41  ct.  sixty  cents  per  i)ound  and  forty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Also  Schedule  A,  67 : 

M(Hilchi!il  jn'ei Mirations  contain Injr  alcohol,  or  In  the  prei)aration  of  which 
alcohol  Is  nsed,  not  8f)eclally  i)rovlded  for  in  this  Act.  flfty-flve  cents  per  iK>and. 
tint  in  no  case  shall  the  same  pay  less  than  twenty-five  i>er  centum  ad  valorem. 

We  beg  to  state  that  there  are  a  great  number  of  chemical  products 
that  are  used  for  the  manufacture  of  perfumery  preparations,  medic- 
inal products,  coal-tar  colors,  etc.,  which  are  produced  by  the  employ- 
ment of  alcohol  or  in  which  alcohol  enters  as  a  component  part.  Now, 
in  order  to  increase  the  consumption  of  alcohol  in  the  United  States, 
we  respectfully  recommend  to  insert  or  add  to  the  above  the  follow- 
ing paragraph: 

All  products,  chemicals  or  otliers,  which  contain  alcohol,  or  for  the  pniductioa 
•of  which  alcHihol  Is  used,  fifty-five  cents  per  pound  and  twenty-five  per  centum 
:ad  valorem. 

It  should  be  immediately  stated  in  this  connection  that  products 
^all  under  this  paragraph  whenever  it  can  be  shown  that  the  same 
are  usually  produced  in  the  coimtry  where  they  are  manufactured  bv 
the  help  of  alcohol.  For  example,  we  may  mention  the  case  of  saloK 
which  is  to-day  imported  without  the  payment  of  the^  alcohol  duty, 
because  the  importers  certify  that  their  article  is  especially  prepared 
ior  the  United  States  market,  using  another  solvent  for  crystallizing 
purposes  than  alcohol,  which  is  usually  employed  in  European  coun- 
tries, such  as  Grermany.    We  especially  request  that  heliotropin  pay 
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a  duty  of  56  cents  per  pound  and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  as  it  was 
proven,  according  to  a  test  case  tried  in  France,  that  this  product  can 
only  be  purified  commercially  by  crystallization  from  alcohol. 

3.  We  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  fact  that  the 
tendency  has  been  manifested  recently  to  class  synthetic  substitutes 
for  natural  products,  and  which  synthetic  substitutes  can  without 
contradiction  only  be  designated  as  "  chemical  products." 

For  example:  Svnthetic  camphor  versus  natural  camphor,  both 
free.  There  is  absolutelv  no  doubt  that  in  the  interest  of  the  chemical 
industry  it  is  essential  tnat  substitutes  of  this  character  are  subjected 
to  the  usual  duty  of  chemical  products.  We  find  a  very  complicated 
situation  in  the  case  of  the  essential  oils  and  one  that  will  increase 
day  by  day.  To-day  we  meet  with  synthetic  neroli  oil,  synthetic 
cassia  oil,  synthetic  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  synthetic  oil  of  jasmin, 
synthetic  oil  of  origanum,  sjmthetic  oil  of  rose,  etc. 
]  According  to  the  interpretation  of  the  existing  tariff  these  synthe- 
tics are  admitted  free  of  duty,  the  same  as  the  corresponding  natural 
oils,  or  what  is  equally  harmful  to  the  industry  of  the  United  States, 
natural  or  supi)osedly  natural  oils  are  frequently  strengthened  or 
mixed  with  similar  synthetic  components. 

Examples:  Lavender  oil  with  benzyl  acetate,  cassia  oil  with  cin- 
namic  aldehyde,  rose  oil  with  geranoil,  etc. 

We  therefore  respectfully  recommend  that  all  essential  oils, 
whether  natural  or  synthetic,  and  which  we  now  find  imder  the  free 
list.  No.  626,  oil  of  almonds,  anise  seed,  caraway,  aspic  or  spike  laven- 
der, bergamot,  cayeput,  cassia,  cinnamon,  cedrat,  jasmm,  fennel, 
juniper,  lavender,  lemon,  limes,  mace,  neroli,  orange,  ottar  of  rose, 
thyme,  and  origanum,  pay  a  duty  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

In  this  connection  we  may  state  that  all  these  oils  are  used  solely 
for  the  production  of  articles  of  luxury.  Further  a  duty  as  above 
mentioned  would  act  as  a  stimulus  for  the  cultivation  of  the  neces- 
sary plants,  fruits,  etc.,  in  this  country. 

Several  of  the  above-named  oils  dd  not  come  to  the  United  States 
directly  from  the  land  of  cultivation,  but  are  produced  usually  by 
distillation  in  some  other  countrv,  such  as  in  Hamburg,  Germany, 
where  the  corresponding  plants,  leavevS,  fruits,  etc.,  are  sent  for  this 
purpose.  For  example:  Oil  of  almonds,  anise  (Russian),  caraway, 
cinnamon,  juniper,  etc.  As  an  exception  to  the  above,  we  recommend 
that  the  oils  of  citronella  and  lemon  grass,  the  raw  materials  of  which 
can  onlv  grow  in  tropical  climates  and  which  can  only  be  distilled  in 
these  districts,  that  is,  at  the  regions  of  growth,  should  remain  on  the 
free  list. 

These  oils  are  used  as  raw  materials  in  a  large  way  for  the  manu- 
facture of  other  chemical  products. 

Now,  in  order  to  explain  to  the  committee  why  it  is  that  manu- 
facturers of  chemical  products  in  the  United  States,  as  against 
European  makers,  such,  lor  instance,  as  those  of  Germany,  must  con- 
tend with  general  and  indispensable  expenses,  which  are  higher  in 
every  way,  we  beg  to  mention,  for  example,  the  following  for  com- 
parative purposes : 

Wages  for  the  unskilled  man,  Germanv,  50  to  75  cents  per  day; 
United  States,  $1.50  to  $1.75  per  day.  Skilled  or  specially  trainea 
labor,  Germany,  75  cents  to  ^1.25  per  day:  United  States,  $2.50  to 
$4.00  per  day.  * 
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It  may  be  fairly  stated  that  the  cost  of  installation  for  the  manu- 
facture of  fine  chemical  products  is  double  here  in  the  United  States 
compareid  to  Germany.  Expenses  for  maintenance  and  repair  are 
fully  three  times  as  much. 

We  further  recommend  that  it  is  far  more  appropriate  and  rational 
to  place  a  specific  duty  and  not  an  ad  valorem  duty  on  all  chemical 
products,  especially  for  those  products  imported  in  a  large  way. 
Also,  as  changes  of  the  most  radical  and  far-reaching  kind  may  occur 
in  a  very  short  time  and  unexpectedly,  not  only  m  the  process  of 
manufacture  but  also  in  existing  conditions,  such  as  a  great  decline 
or  great  enhancement  of  the  value  of  raw  materials,  whether  natural 
or  otherwise  in  primary  and  often  distant  markets,  we  urge  that  for 
the  process  and  building  up  of  the  chemical  industry  in  general  a 
special  Doard  of  scientific  and  technical  men,  if  possible,  men  also 
trained  in  the  science  of  chemistry  be  appointed  to  serve  a  term  of 
years,  before  which  any  manufacturer,  and  at  any  time,  can  present 
a  case  for  consideration.  This  board  should  then  with  the  least  possi- 
ble delay  be  heard,  and  its  resolutions  be  passed  upon  in  the  house  of 
legislature.  In*  other  words,  on  accoimt  of  the  peculiar  conditions 
in  the  chemical  industry,  as  mentioned  above,  the  American  manu- 
facturer should  have  access  to  a  board  or  commission  without  delay 
at  all  times.  It  will  be  over  eleven  years  since  there  has  been  any 
revision  in  the  tariff,  and  in  that  time  such  radical  and  far-reaching 
changes  can  occur,  and  have  occurred,  in  the  chemical  industry  due 
to  the  new  inventions,  new  conditions,  etc.,  that  a  tariff  based  on  the 
conditions  of  1897  is  entirely  unfair  and  out  of  keeping  with  condi- 
tions in  1909,  twelve  years  hence,  and  we  claim  that  a  space  of  this 
duration  without  practically  being  able  to  act  in  any  quick  and  de- 
cisive manner  is  too  long,  and  not  to  the  best  interest  of  the  chemical 
manufacturing  industry  in  the  United  States. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

Verona  Chemical  Co. 
Edwin  Kttttboff. 


GENEBAL  CHEMICALS. 

THE  CHARLES  E.  SHOLES  COHPANT,  OF  NEW  YOBK  CITT,  ASKS 
FOR  REDUCTION  AND  REMOVAL  OF  DITTIES  FROM  VARIOUS 
CHEMICAL  PRODUCTS. 

New  York,  November  l»7,  190S. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives^ 

Washington^  D.  C. 
Gentlemen  :  From  a  rather  intimate  knowledge  of  facts  and  con- 
ditions, but  without  prejudice  or  desire  for  personal  benefits,  we  pre- 
sume to  submit  as  follows : 

ACm   SULPHURIC,  AJAj  GRADES,  INCLUDING  SLUDGE,  OIL  OF   VITRIOL, 
FUMING,  ANHYDROUS,  OLEUM,  ETC. 

(Duty  one-fourth  cent  per  pound.) 

Paragraph  1.  We  submit  that  the  duty  assessed  (excepting  when 
material  is  for  agricultural  purposes)  is  unnecessary  and  unfair,  a&d 
that  the  balance  of  hardship  is  upon  the  smaller  manufacturers  in 
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the  United  States  who  have  no  Canadian  factories.  This  acid  is  now 
largely  produced  in  this  country  as  a  by-product  in  the  reduction  of 
zinc  and  copper  ores,  and  its  cost  of  production  is  probably  less  than 
in  any  other  country. 

By  paragraph  65  this  acid  is  admitted  free  for  a^icultural  uses, 
but  this  paragraph  is  also  one  of  the  few  provided  with  a  reciprocity 
clause,  which  causes  a  duty  to  be  assessed  on  importations  frcmi 
Canada.  And  this  circumstance  has  caused  the  Canadian  govern- 
ment to  maintain  a  duty  which  is  sufficiently  high  to  shut  out  the 
Eroduct  in  this  country.  The  sum  of  attainment  is  protection  and 
trge  profit  to  a  virtual  Canadian  monopoly,  which  is  controlled  and 
directed  by  the  largest  makers  in  this  country.  If  a  commercial 
treaty  could  be  nejBfotiated  between  the  United  States  and  Canada 
which  would  provide  for  the  free  entry  of  sulphuric  acid  of  all 
grades  into  that  country,  it  would  open  up  a*  large  and  profitable 
market  for  this  country,  and  would  give  Canadian  consumers  acid 
at  much  lower  cost 

We  aver  that  sulphuric  acid  is  one  of  the  most  important  manu- 
factures of  all  countries;  that  it  is  a  barometer  of  inaustrial  condi- 
tions; that  besides  bein^  a  very  important  adjunct  in  manufactures 
from  steel,  refining  of  oils,  tanning  of  leather,  etc.,  it  is  of  eMq[ual  im- 
portance with  phosphate  rock  in  the  manufacture  of  fertilizers  for 
agricultural  purposes. 

BARIUM  PEROXIDE,  88  TO  90  PER  GENT. 

(As  "Chemicals  not  otherwise  provided  for" — Duty  25  per  cent.) 

Par.  8.  We  respectfully  submit  that  the  import  duties  asses^d  on 
these  goods  under  this  general  classification  are  unnecessary,  unfair, 
and  a  hardship  to  consumers.  The  goods  are  chiefly  used  in  the 
manufacture  or  hvdro^n  peroxide  (an  antiseptic  of  much  importance 
in  medicine)  and  by  industrial  bleachers.  We  aver  that  these  con- 
sumptions are  practically  the  entire  use  for  the  material;  that  the 
material  is  only  obtainable  from  foreign  countries;  that  the  material 
is  not  procurable  in  the  United  States;  that  the  removal  or  reduction 
of  import  du^  of  25  per  cent  would  have  the  natural  effect  of  reduc- 
ing selling  pnces  of  hydrogen  peroxide  for  medicinal  and  commercial 
purposes  and  accomplish  distinct  benefits  to  medicine  and  industry 
without  working  a  hardship  to  any  interests  in  this  country. 

CARBON  TETRA  CHLORIDE. 

(As  "Chemicals  not  otherwise  provided  for" — Duty  25  per  cent.) 

^  Par.  3.  We  respectfully  submit  that  the  duty  levied  upon  importa- 
tions of  this  chemical  has  not  accomplished  its  intent  in  attaining  any 
important  production  in  this  country. 

^  We  aver  that  this  chemical  is  not  produced  in  any  material  quanti- 
ties in  this  country,  and  that  the  textile  and  metal  industries  and 
householders  should  have  the  benefit  of  lowest,  possible  cost  of  this 
new  and  important  solvent  and  cleanser. 

We  also  aver  that  this  new  solvent  is  an  important  saf^gu^rd 
against  fire  and  explosion  in  factory  and  househola,  and  that  its  use 
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in' place  of  naphtha  is  a  considei*able  assistant  in  the  attainment  of 
lowest  possible  insurance  rates. 

TITANnTM  POTASSIUM  OXALATE  AND  TITA NOUS  SULPHATE. 

(As  ^'Chemicals  not  otherwise  provided  for" — Duty  26  per  cent.) 

Par.  3.  We  respectfully  submit  that  the  duties  levied  on  these  arti- 
cles are  unnecessary,  unfair,  and  a  hardship  to  consumers — such  as 
manufacturers  of  chrome  leathers  or  dyers  oi  chrome  tanned  leathers 
where  fast  colors  are  required,  calico  manufacturers,  yam  dyers,  fin- 
ishers of  fancy  colored  goods,  etc. 

We  aver  that  these  products  are  comparatively  new  mordants  and 
aids  in  industries  aforesaid ;  that  the^  are  manufactured  by  patented 
processes;  that  the  removal  or  reduction  of  the  duty  will  accomplish 
distinct  gains  to  the  industries  mentioned ;  that  there  is  no  so-called 
'^  discharge  of  strength  "  in  titanous  sulphate,  so  that  an^  said  reduc- 
tion 0|:  rBm,oval  of  existing  duty  would  work  no  hardship  upon  any 
industry  in  this  country. 

MAGNESIUM  CHLORIDE. 

(As  "Chemicals  not  othei-wise  provided  for" — Duty  25  per  cent.) 

Par.  3,  We  respectfully  submit  that  the  existing  duty  is  unneces- 
sarj',  unfair,  and  that  its  only  attainments  are  unreasonable  prices  to 
consumers. 

We  aver  that  this  chemical  is  not  produced  in  this  country  in  any 
material  way  and  that  it  is  coming  into  extensive  use  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  artificial  stone  for  flooring,  for  steel  cars,  etc.,;  that  the 
discontinuance  of  dutv  would  only  have  the  effect  of  lowering  prices 
to  consumers  and  not  be  a  hardship  to  any  interest  in  this  country. 

AMMONIA   PHOSPHATE,   98  TO   100  PER  CENT. 

(As  ''Chemicals  not  otherwise  provided  for" — Duty,  25  per  cent,) 

Par.  3.  We  respewctfuUy  submit  that  this  duty  is  unnecessary,  un- 
fair, and  a  hardship  to  consumers — such  as  makers  of  fireproofing 
cloth,  fireproofing  paper,  etc. ;  that  ammonia  phosphate  of  this  grade 
is  not  produced  in  this  country,  but  is  only  procurable  from  foreign 
countries;  that  the  removal  or  reduction  of  the  duty  would  accom- 
plish a  lower  cost  for  the  above-mentioned  purposes  without  impos- 
ing any  hardship  upon  any  interests  in  this  country. 

SODA    ACETATE. 

(As  "Chemicals  not  otherwise  provided  for" — Duty,  25  per  cent.) 

.  Par.  3.  We  respectfully  submit  that  the  existing;  duty  is  unfair, 
unnecessaiT,  and  a  hardship  to  consumers,  viz,  textile  manufacturers. 
We  aver  that  there  is  only  a  limited  production  of  this  material  in 
the  United  States;  that  the  goods  have  continuously  sold  at  a  reason- 
able price;  and  that  there  is  no  reasonable  cause  or  necessity  for  a 
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duty  which  prevents  reasonable  importations  whenever  the  domestic 
production  ooes  not  equal  the  consumption  (as  has  been  the  case  at 
frequent  periods). 

SODA    PHOSPHATE    AND    SODA    PHOSPHATE    TBIBASIC. 

(As  "Chemicals  not  otherwise  provided  for" — Duty,  25  per  cent.) 

Par.  3.  We  respectfully  submit  that  the  existing  duty  is  an  unnec- 
essary protection  to  interests  which  are  allied  in  mamtainin^  uni- 
form values  for  this  material.  The  chemical  is  largely  used  m  the 
manufacture  of  silk  and  cotton  and  for  medicinal  purposes. 

We  aver  that  the  removal  or  reduction  of  the  duf^  would  be  a, 
benefit  to  the  consuming  interests,  as  above,  without  worHng  any 
hardship  upon  producers  in  this  coimtry. 

ALUM,   CRYSTAL  AND   GROUND,  AND    SULPHATE  OF  ALUMINA. 

(Duty,  one-half  cent  per  pound.) 

Par.  4.  We  aver  that  considerable  quantities  of  the  latter  are  now 
exported  to  Canada :  that  as  this  country  now  has  its  own  raw  mate- 
rial (bauxite)  the  autj  of  1  cent  per  pound  is  unnecessary,  unfair, 
and  in  absurd  comparison  with  the  prices  at  which  the  goods,  are 
selling  in  this  country,  viz,  from  $1  to  $1.65  per  100  pounds. 

We  aver  that  the  abolition  or  reduction  of  this  auty  would  only 
have  the  effect  of  always  maintaining  reasonable  price  for  these  goods 
in  the  United  States  and  always  permitting  free  competition  for 
export  business. 

BLUE  VITRIOL  (OPPER  SULPHATE). 

(Duty,  one-half  cent  per  pound.) 

Par.  9.  We  respectfully  submit  that  the  existing  duty  is  itnneces* 
sary,  unfair,  and  that  its  onlv  attainments  are  unreasonaole  profits  to 
allied  makers  and  unreasonable  prices  to  consumers  in  this  countrv. 

In  the  report  of  Foreign  Commerce  and  Navigation  compiled  by 
the  Department  of  Conunerce  and  Labor  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1906,  it  is  shown  that  the  total  number  of  pounds  of  this  material  ex- 
ported is  21,310,313,  out  of  which  19,000,000  pounds  was  sent  to 
Europe.  During  the  same  period  the  imports  were  71,136  pounds, 
on  account  of  which  the  duties  amounted  to  $355.69. 

We  aver  that  an  unreasonably  hich  price  has^  been  maintained  in 
the  United  States  for  the  benefit  of  certain  allied  copper  intere^^s, 
and  also  by  reason  of  agreements  by  such  copper  interests  with  Eng- 
lish makei^ ;  that  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  copper  sulphate  manu- 
factured in  this  country  is  exported  to  Italy  and  the  Continent  at 
very  much  less  net  return  than  is  obtained  from  consumers  in  the 
Umted  States;  that  a  discontinuance  of  the  duty  on  copper  sulphate 
would  only  have  the  possible  effect  of  fairly  reducing  the  price  to 
United  States  consumers  within  bounds  of  reasonable  profit  to  manu- 
facturers; that  this  chemical  is  now  an  important  article  of  consump- 
tion among  agriculturists  (who  use  very  large  quantities  of  it  m 
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making  the  Bordeaux  solution  for  vineyards,  truck  gardening  pur- 

?oses,  preventing  wheat  smut,  etc.,  and  is  also  largely  used  by 
*aris-green  makers,  textile  manufacturers,  wire  manufacturers,  etc. 
As  an  instance  of  the  injustice  of  this  protection,  we  recite  that 
before  the  American  and  English  makers  were  in  agreement  sulphate 
cf  copper  made  here  was  sometimes  purchased  in  Italy  and  brought 
back  at  less  than  United  States  prices. 

CRESOL. 

(As  "  Coal-tar  product  " — Duty,  20  per  cent.) 

,  Par.  15.  We  respectfully  submit  that  the  duty  which  has  been  as- 
sessed and  collected  on  account  of  importations  of  this  material  is  a 
distinct  hardship  to  argriculturists  and  householders  in  this  country. 

Although  distinctly  used  as  a  sheep  dip  and  for  disinfectant  pur- 
poses (it  was  invaluable  in  San  Francisco  after  the  earthquake),  the 
consumer  is  obliged  to  pay  an  unreasonable  cost  by  reason  of  the  duty 
as  aforesaid. 

We  aver  that  the  abolition  of  duty  on  this  material  for  the  above 
purposes  would  not  work  any  hardship  to  any  industries  in  this 
country,  but  be  a  distinct  bendSt  to  the  agriculturists  and  household- 
ers, as  aforesaid. 

ifiON  oxn)E,  97  TO  98  per  cent. 
(As  "  Paint  material  not  otherwise  provided  for  " — Duty,  30  per  cent.) 

Par.  68.  We  aver  that  this  duty  was  effected  at  the  instance  of  the 
steel  industry,  who  have  since  discontinued  all  interest  and  manu- 
facture. 

The  material  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  high-grade  papers,  arti- 
ficial flooring,  paints,  etc.,  and  the  abolition  of  the  duty  would  work 
no  hardship  to  any  domestic  interest  but  be  a  particular  benefit  to  the 
industries  aforesaid. 

SIIilCATE   OF   SODA. 

(Duty,  one-half  cent  per  pound.) 

Par.  79.  We  respectfully  submit  that  this  duty  is  unnecessary  and 
in  absurd  comparison  with  selling  prices  in  this  country. 

We  aver  that  silicate  of  soda  of  domestic  manufacture  sells  in  a 
very  large  way  in  this  country  at  about  50  cents  per  100  pounds 
f.  o.  b.  cars  at  manufacturer's  plant;  that  the  removal  or  reauction 
of  the  present  import  duty  might  be  of  benefit  to  consumers  and 
could  work  no  hardship  to  producers. 

SULPHATE  OF  SODA. 

(Duty,  $1.25  per  ton.) 

Par.  80.  We  respectfullv  submit  that  the  manufacturers  of  these 
goods  in  tins  country  no  longer  need  any  protection;  that  the  pro- 
tection of  the  past  only  caused  an  alliance  and  unfair  values;  that 
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the  present  production  in  this  country  is  so  much  in  excess  of  the 
consumption  that  manufacturers  are  generally  seeking  and  obtaining 
important  foreiffli  outlets;  and  that  the  abolition  or  removal  of  the 
duty  would  not  ofe  a  hardship  on  anyone. 

SUIJ»inJR — ^REFINED,   SUBLIMED,  OR  n.0WER«. 

(Duty,  $8  per  ton.) 

Par.  84.  We  respectfully  submit  that  the  existing  duty  is  unfair 
and  a  particular  hardship  upon  agricultural  and  industrial  interests 
in  this  country. 

The  material  is  chiefly  used  by  hop  growers,  fruit  evaporators, 
rubber  manufacturers,  etc.,  who  would  be  materially  benefited  by  an 
abolition  of  these  duties,  which  have  also  only  attained  unreasonable 
profits  for  a  very  limited  number  of  refiners  who  have  continuously 
been  allied  in  the  maintenance  of  uniform  prices. 

We  aver  that  within  the  last  five  years  the  production  of  crude 
brimstone  in  this  country  has  enabled  important  exportations  (pre- 
viously only  obtainable  irom  Sicily)  and  that  a  continuance  oi  the 
duties  can  only  have  the  effect  of  maintaining  unnecessary  hardship 
for  the  consumers  and  unreasonable  profits  for  the  refiner  without 
any  substantial  income  from  duties. 

We  are  at  your  service  for  any  further  particulars  which  you  care 
to  command. 

Very  respectfully,  youre, 

The  Charles  E.  Sholbs  Company, 
— .President. 


LITHOPONE. 

THE  BECKTOH  CHEMICAL  COMPANY,  OF  PHILADELPHIA,  PA., 
CLAIMS  THAT  THESE  IS  AN  ntBEOTrLABITT  IN  THE  CLASSI- 
FICATION OF  BABTTES  PBODTTCTS. 

Philadei-phia,  December  5, 1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

Washington^  D.  C, 

Deab  Sih  :  As  manufacturers  of  lithopone,  we  beg  to  call  your  at- 
tention to  an  obvious  irregularity  in  the  present  tariffs  on  barytes 
and  its  products. 

Lithopone  is  now  taxed  at  the  rate  of  1\  cents  per  pound.  Litho- 
pone is  a  chemical  combination  of  barytes  and  zinc,  consisting,  in  the 
ordinary  standard  grade,  of  about  70  per  cent  of  barytes  and  30  per 
cent  of  zinc. 

Charleton  white  enjoys  under  the  present  tariff  a  special  classi- 
fication, the  import  duty  on  this  being  1  cent  per  pound. 

Charleton  white  is  nothing  but  a  trade  name  of  one  particular  for- 
eign manufacturer  for  a  straight,  standard  lithopone.  We  think 
tMt  the  duty  on  this  article  ^ould  be  made  uniform  with  other 
brands  of  lithopone. 
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The  lower  duty  on  Charleton  white  was  obtained  under  Synoptical 
Series  16824,  Decision  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  under  which 
Charleton  wnite  was  classified  as  a  paint  containing  zinc. 

Under  the  present  tariff^  under  the  zinc  schedule,  white  paint  con- 
taining zinc,  dry,  comes  in  at  a  duty  of  1  cent  per  pound.  Zinc, 
white  sulphide,  comes  in  at  a  duty  of  li  cents  per  pound.  The  zinc 
in  Charleton  white  and  other  brands  of  lithopone  is  in  the  form  of 
white  sulphide  of  zinc. 

Trusting  that  this  matt-er  will  receive  your  favorable  considera- 
tion, I  remain, 

Yours,  very  truly, 

The  Bbckton  Chemical  Company, 
R.  S.  HimBABD,  President. 


SUGGESTED  CHEMICAL  SCHEDULE. 

BRIEF  SXTBIOTTED  TO  THE  COMHITTEE  ON  WATS  AND  MEAHS 
BT  THE  MANTTFACTTTBING  CHEMISTS'  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES. 

Boston,  Mass.,  Deceinher  2^  1908, 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne. 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  aiid  Means. 
Dear  Sir  :  The  Manufacturing  Chemists'  Association  of  the  United 
States,  an  association  of  the  manufacturing  chemists  of  this  country, 
and  a  list  of  whose  40  members  is  hereto  annexed,  at  a  meeting  held  m 
Philadelphia  on  November  16,  1908,  unanimously  passed  the  follow- 
ing resolution : 

Resolved,  That  the  Manufacturing  Chemists*  Association  of  the  United  States 
authorize  the  executive  committee  to  receive  briefs  and  to  prepare  a  complete 
chemical  schedule  for  submission  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee^  but  in 
case  any  conflicting  briefs  are  received  they  shall  be  returned  to  the  senders  for 
their  individual  action,  and  that  all  items  thus  In  conflict  shall  be  omitted  from 
the  chemical  schedule  prepared  by  the  Manufacturing  Chemists'  Association  of 
the  United  States,  the  Intent  of  this  resolution  being  to  put  the  str^igth  of  tills 
association  behind  that  portion  of  the  chemical  schedule  In  which  no  changes 
are  desired  or  in  which  full  agreement  can  be  obtained. 

Pursuant  to  the  above  resolution  the  executive  committee  of  this 
association  has  received  briefs  from  its  various  members  embodying 
such  suggestions  as  each  member  has  to  make,  either  as  to  changes  in 
or  as  to  the  retention  of  the  present  rates.  In  so  far  as  the  members 
have  been  unanimous  as  to  cnanges  de^sired,  these  changes  have  been 
incorporated  in  the  schedule  hereto  annexed^  which  is  a  complete 
chemical  schedule  as  advocated  by  this  association,  any  changes  in 
the  schedule  from  the  act  of  1897*  being  indicated  in  italics.  In  the 
few  cases  in  which  the  members  of  the  association  have  not  been  in 
absolute  accord  as  to  rate?  the  association  is  silent  and  leaves  eadi 
member  to  file  individual  brief?  with  your  committee.  Such  instances 
are  indicated  with  an  asterisk. 

In  examining  the  annexed  schedule  it  is  at  once  apparent  that  the 
association  has  to  a  very  large  extent  affirmed  the  tariff  rates  estab- 
lished bv  the  act  of  1897.    This  iiidicates  the  satisfaction  of  the  asso- 
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ciation  with  respect  to  the  majority  of  the  Dingley  rates  established  in 
the  chemical  schedule.  . 

It  is  the  belief  of  this  association  that  the  act  of  1897  has  ]ustifaed 
its  eidstence  and  has  in  general  most  successfully  accomplished  its 
purpose.  The  manufacturing  chemists  have  been  able  under  the  pres- 
ent tariff  act  to  maintain  their  industry  actively  and  with  a  fair  profit, 
but  it  is  common  knowledge  that  they  have  in  no  way  been  so  pro- 
tected by  exorbitant  import  duty  charges  as  to  derive  unearned  or 
undeserved  profits,  which  lead  to  monopolistic  combinations  and 
trusts. 

In  the  firm  belief  that  our  association  is  asking  only  for  what  is  fair 
to  the  producer  and  consumer  alike,  it  desires  to  place  before  your 
committee  its  protest  against  any  general  reduction  of  the  established 
Dingley  rates,  believing  that  any  such  reduction  would  inevitably 
lead  to  commercial  disturbance  and  business  depression  among  our 
members. 

Trusting  that  our  suggestions  may  meet  with  your  approval,  I  am, 
Respectfully,  yours, 

Henry  Howard, 
Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee. 


Paragraph  1.  Acids:  Acetic  or  pyroligneous  acid,  not  exceeding 
the  specific  gravity  of  one  and  forty-seven  one-thousandths,  three- 
fourths  of  one  cent  per  pound ;  exceeaing  the  specific  gravity  of  one 
and  forty-seven  one-thousandths,  two  cents  per  pound ;  boracic  acid, 
five  cenis  per  pound  j  chromic  acid,  three  cents  per  pound ;  lactic  acid, 
commercials  containing  not  over  fifty  per  centum,  hy  weight  of  actual 
lactic  acid^  three  cents  per  pound;  for  each  additional  ten  per  centum^ 
or  fractional  part  thereof ^  of  lactic  acid  contained  in  excess  of  fifty 
per  centum^  an  additional  three-fourths  of  one  cent  per  pound.  All 
salts  containing  lactic  acid  shall  he  assessed  the  same  duty  on  their 
lactic  acid  content  as  solutions  of  the  com/mercial  acid.  Lactic  add 
of  the  grade  specified  in  the  United  States  PharmacopcBia  as  lactic 
acid  C.  P.  ana  all  other  grades  of  sufjicieni  purity  to  he  used  for 
similar  purposes  as  lactic  acid  C.  P.,  ten  cents  per  pound;  citric  acid, 
seven  cents  per  pound ;  salicylic  acid,  ten  cents  per  pound ;  sulphuric 
acid  or  oil  of  vitriol  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  one-fourth 
of  one  cent  per  pound ;  tannic  acid  or  tannin,  fifty  cents  per  pound ; 
gallic  acid,  ten  cents  per  pound;  tartaric  acid,  seven  cents  per  pound; 
all  other  acids  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  twenty-nve  per 
centum  ad  valorem. 

Provided^  That  no  article  classified  for  duty  under  this  paragraph 
shall  pay  less  4han  twenty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

REASONS  FOR  CHANGES. 

The  changes  in  regard  to  lactic  acid  are  suggested  principally  in 
order  to  enforce  more  equitably  the  present  8-cent  rate  on  lactic  acid, 
and  secure  to  the  Government  the  8-cent  duty  which  was  contem- 
plated by  the  Dingley  Act,  and  which  is  largely  escaped  at  present 
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by  imi)orting  this  acid  in  concentrated  forms.  ( Reference  is  made  to 
the  brief  and  argument  of  Alan  A.  Claflin,  representing  the  Avery 
Chemical  Company,  before  your  committee.) 

Par.  2.  All  alcoholic  perfumery,  including  cologne  water  and 
other  toilet  waters  and  toilet  preparations  of  all  kinds,  containing 
alcohol  or  in  the  preparation  of  which  alcohol  is  used,  and  alcoholic 
compounds  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  sixty  cents  per 
pound  and  forty-nve  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Par.  3.  Alkalies,  alkaloids,  distilled  oils,  essential  oils,  expressed 
oils,  rendered  oils,  and  all  combinations  of  the  foregoing,  and  all 
chemical  compounds  and  salts,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act, 
twenty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Cyanide  of  sodivm,  twenty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Tin^  tetrachloride  of^  liquid  anhydrous^  crystallized  or  amorphoitSj 
or  in  solution^  on  the  a/fiount  of  anhydrous  tctrachloHde  of  tin  con- 
tained^ five  and  one-half  cents  per  pound. 

Note. — Under  the  clause  "all  chemical  compounds  and  salts  not  8i)ecially  pro- 
vided for  *•  a  duty  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  has  been  assessed  ui)ou  the  follow- 
ing chemicals :  Ammonia,  aqua;*  ammonia,  liquid  anhydrous;*  ammonia,  phos- 
phate, 98  to  100  per  cent;*  barium  peroxide:*  carbon  tetrachloride:*  cyanide  of 
Bodlum;  magnesium  chloride;*  oil  essential;*  soda  acetate;*  soda,  prusslate 
of;*  soda  phosphate;*  tin,  tetrachloride  of;  titanium  pottasslum  oxalate;* 
titanous  sulphate.* 

REASONS  FOR  CHANGES. 

The  duty  as  suggested  on  tetrachloride  of  tin  is  merely  a  change 
from  ad  valorem  duty  to  a  specific  duty,  the  rate  suggestea  being  the 
specific  equivalent  of  the  ad  valorem  rate  based  on  present  values  in 
Europe.  Specific  rate  is  requested  in  place  of  the  aa  valorem  rate  on 
account  of  the  instability  of  prices.  (For  further  discussion  in  regard 
to  the^se  changes,  see  a  letter  of  the  Henry  Bower  Chemical  Manufac- 
turing Company  to  the  chairman  of  your  committee  dated  November 
18,  1908.) 

The  change  suggested  in  regard  to  cyanide  of  sodium  is  largely  to 
avoid  ambiguity.  It  is  at  present  assessed  at  25  per  cent  ad  valorem 
under  paragraph  3,  and  no  change  in  the  rate  is  requested.  Inas- 
much as  cyanide  of  sodium  is  sometimes  mixed  with  cyanide  of 
postassium,  which  is  assessed  at  \2\  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  para- 
graph 66,  eflForts  have  been  made  and  probably  will  be  made  in  the 
future  to  import  cyanide  of  sodium  under  the  lower  rate,  which  it  is 
believed  will  render  it  impossible  for  our  manufacturers  to  compete 
with  foreign  manufacturers.  Hence  it  is  requested  that  the  above 
specific  provision  be  made  for  cyanide  of  sodium.  (For  further  dis- 
cussion see  brief  of  the  Rocssler  &  Hasslacher  Chemical  Company, 
dated  November  9,  1908,  now  before  your  committee.) 

Par.  4.  Alumina,  hydrate  of,  or  refined  bauxite,  six-tenths  of  one 
cent  per  pound;  alum,  alum  cake,  patent  alum,  sulphate  of  alumina, 
and  aluminous  cake,  and  alum  in  crystals  or  ground,  one-half  of  one 
cent  per  pound. 

Par.  5.  Ammonia, carbonate  of, one  and  one-half  cents  per  pound: 
muriate  of,  or  sal  ammoniac,  three-fourths  of  one  cent  per  pound: 
sulphate  of,  three-tenths  of  one  cent  per  pound. 

Par.  6.  Argols  or  crude  tartar  or  wine  lees  crude,  containing  not 
more  than  forty  per  centum  of  bitartrate  of  potash,  one  cent  per 
pound;  containing  more  than  forty  per  centum  of  bitartrate  of 
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potash,  one  and  one-half  cents  per  pound;  tartars  and  lees  crystals, 
or  partly  refined  argols,  containing  not  more  than  ninety  per  centum 
of  bitartrate  of  potash,  and  tartrate  of  soda  or  potassa,  or  Rochelle 
salts,  four  cents  per  pound ;  containing  more  than  ninety  per  centum 
of  bitartrate  of  potash,  five  cents  per  pound;  cream  of  tartar  and 
patent  tartar,  six  cents  per  pound. 

Par.  7.  Blacking  of  all  kmds,  twenty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Par.  8.  Bleaching  powder,  or  chloride  or  lime,  one-fifth  of  one  cent 
per  pound. 

Par.  9*.  Blue  vitriol  or  sulphate  of  copper,  one-half  of  one  cent  per 
pound. 

Par.  10.  Bone  char,  suitable  for  use  in  decolorizing  sugars,  twenty 
per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Par.  11.  Borax,  five  cents  per  pound;  borates  of  lime  or  soda,  or 
other  borate  material  not  otherwise  provided  for,  containing  more 
than  thirty-six  per  centum  of  anyhydrous  boracic  acid,  four  cents 
per  pound ;  borates  of  lime  or  soda,  or  other  borate  material  not  other- 
wise provided  for,  containing  not  more  than  thirty-six  per  centum  of 
anhydrous  boracic  acid,  three  cents  per  pound. 

Par.  12.  Camphor,  refined,  six  cents  per  pound. 

Par.  13.  ChalK  (not  medicinal  nor  prepared  for  toilet  purposes) 
when  ground,  precipitated  naturally  or  artificially,  or  otherwise  pre- 
pared, whether  in  the  form  of  cubes,  blocks,  sticks  or  disks,  or  other- 
wise, including  tailors',  billiard,  red,  or  French  chalk,  one  cent  per 
pound.  Manufactures  of  chalk,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act, 
twenty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Par.  14.  Chloroform,  twenty  cents  per  pound. 

Par.  15*.  Coal-tar  dyes  or  colors,  not  specially  provided  for  inthis 
act,  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  all  other  products  or  preparations 
of  coal  tar,  not  colors  or  dyes  and  not  medicinal,  not  specially  pro- 
vided for  in  this  act,  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Par.  16.  Cobalt,  oxide  of,  twenty-five  cents  per  pound. 

Par.  17.  Collodion  and  all  compounds  of  pyroxylin,  whether 
known  as  celluloid  or  by  any  other  name,  fifty  cents  per  pound;  rolled 
or  in  sheets,  unpolished,  and  not  made  up  into  articles,  sixty  cents  per 
pound ;  if  in  finished  or  partly  finished  articles,  and  articles  of  which 
collodion  or  any  compound  of  pyroxylin  is  the  component  material  of 
chief  value,  sixty-five  cents  per  pound  and  twenty-nve  per  centum  ad 
valorem. 

Par.  18.  Coloring  for  brandy,  wine,  beer,  or  other  liquors,  fifty 
per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Par.  19.  Copperas  or  sulphate  of  iron,  one- fourth  of  one  cent  per 
pound. 

Par.  20.  Drugs,  such  as  barks,  beans,  berries,  balsams,  buds^  bulbs, 
bulbous  roots,  excrescences,  fruits,  flowers,  dried  fibers,  dried  insects, 
grains,  gums  and  gum  resin,  herbs,  leaves,  lichens,  mosses,  nuts,  nut- 
galls,  roots,  stems,  spices;  vegetables,  seeds  (aromatic,  not  garden 
seeds),  seeds  of  morbid  growth,  weeds,  and  woods  used  expressly  for 
dyeing;  any  of  the  foregoing  which  are  drugs  and  not  edible,  but 
which  are  advanced  in  value  or  condition  by  refining,  grinding,  or 
other  process,  and  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  one-fourth 
of  one  cent  per  pound,  and  in  addition  thereto  ten  per  centum  ad 
valorem. 
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Par.  21.  Ethers:  Sulphuric,  forty  cents  per  pound;  spirits  of 
nitrous  ether,  twenty-five  cents  per  pound;  fruit  ethers,  oils,  or  es- 
sences, two  dollars  per  pound ;  ethers  of  all  kinds  not  specially  pro- 
vided for  in  this  act,  one  dollar  per  pound :  Provided^  That  no  artide 
of  this  paragraph  shall  pay  a  less  rate  of  duty  than  twenty-five  per 
centum  ad  valorem. 

Par.  22.  Extracts  and  decoctions  of  logwood  and  other  dyewoods, 
and  extracts  of  bark,  such  as  are  commonly  used  for  dyeing  or  tan- 
ning, not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  seven-eighths  of  one  cent 
per  pound;  extracts  of  quebracho  and  of  hemlock  bark,  one-half  of 
one  cent  per  pound ;  extracts  of  sumac,  and  of  woods  other  than  dye- 
woods,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  five-eighths  of  one  cent 
per  pound. 

Par.  23.  Gelatin,  glue,  isinglass  or  fish  glue,  and  prepared  fish 
bladders  or  fish  sounds,  valued  at  not  above  ten  cents  per  pound,  two 
and  one-half  cents  per  pound;  valued  at  above  ten  cents  per  pound 
and  not  above  thirty-five  cents  per  pound,  twenty-five  per  centum  ad 
valorem;  valued  above  thirty-five  cents  per  pound,  fineen  cents  per 
pound  and  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Par.  24.  Glycerin,  crude,  not  purified,  one  cent  per  pound;  refined, 
three  cents  per  pound. 

Par.  25.  Indigo,  extracts,  or  pastes  of,  three-fourths  of  one  cent 
per  pound ;  carmmed,  ten  cents  per  pound. 

Par.  20.     Ink  and  ink  powders,  twenty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Par.  27.     Iodine,  resublimed,  twenty  cents  per  pound. 

Par.  28.     Iodoform,  one  dollar  per  pound. 

Par.  29.  Licorice,  extracts  of,  m  paste,  rolls,  or  other  forms,  four 
and  one-half  cents  per  pound. 

Par.  30.     Chicle,  ten  cents  per  pound. 

Par.  31.  Magnesia,  carbonate  of,  medicinal,  three  cents  per  pound; 
calcined,  medicinal,  seven  cents  per  pound ;  sulphate  of,  or  Epsom 
salts,  one-fifth  of  one  cent  per  pound. 

Par.  32.  Oils :  Alizarin  assistant,  sulpho-ricinoleic  acid,  and  rici- 
noleic  acid,  by  whatever  name  known,  whether  liquid,  solid,  or  in 
paste,  in  the  manufacture  of  which  fifty  per  centum  or  more  of  castor 
oil  is  used,  thirty  cents  per  gallon ;  in  the  manufacture  of  which  less 
than  fifty  per  centum  of  castor  oil  is  used,  fifteen  cents  per  gallon; 
all  other  alizarin  assistant,  not  specially  provided  for  m  this  act, 
thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Par.  33.     Castor  oil,  thirty-five  cents  per  gallon. 

Par.  34.     Cod-liver  oil,  fiiFteen  cents  per  gallon. 

Par.  35.  Cotton-seed  oil,  four  cents  per  gallon  of  seven  and  one- 
half  pounds  weight. 

Par.  3().     Croton  oil.  twenty  cents  })er  pound. 

Par.  37.  Flaxseed,  linseed,  and  popp3^-seed  oil,  raw,  boiled,  or  oxi- 
dized, twenty  cents  per  gallon  of  seven  and  one-half  pounds  weight. 

Par.  38.  Fusel  oil,  or  amylic  alcohol,  one-fourth  of  one  cent  per 
pound. 

Par.  39.     Hemp-seed  oil  and  rape-seed  oil,  ten  cents  per  gallon. 

Par.  40.  Olive  oil,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  forty 
cents  per  gallon;  in  bottles,  jars,  tins,  or  similar  packages,  fifty  cents 
per  gallon. 

Par.  41.     Peppermint  oil,  fifty  cents  per  pound. 
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Par.  42.  Seal,  herring,  whale,  and  other  fish  oil,  not  specially  pro- 
vided for  in  this  act,  eight  cents  per  gallon. 

Par.  43.  Opium,  crude  or  unmanufactured,  and  not  adulterated, 
containing  nine  per  centum  and  over  of  morphia,  one  dollar  per 
pound ;  morphia  or  morphine,  sulphate  of,  and  all  alkaloids  or  salts 
of  opium,  one  dollar  per  ounce ;  aqueous  extract  of  opium,  for  medici- 
nal uses,  and  tincture  of,  as  laudanum,  and  other  liquid  preparations 
of  opium,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  forty  per  centum  ad 
valorem ;  opium  containing  less  than  nine  per  centum  of  morphia,  and 
opium  prepared  for  smokmg,  six  dollars  per  pound ;  but  opium  pre- 

Eared  tor  smoking  and  other  preparations  of  opium  deposited  in 
onded  warehouses  shall  not  be  removed  therefrom  without  payment 
of  duties,  and  such  duties  shall  not  be  refunded. 

Par.  44.  Paints,  colors,  and  varnishes:  Baryta,  sulphate  of,  or 
barytes,  including  barvtes  earth,  unmanufactured,  seventy-five  cents 
per  ton;  manufactured,  five  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents  per  ton. 

Par.  45.  Blues,  such  as  Berlin,  Prussian,  Chinese,  and  all  others, 
containing  ferrocyanide  of  iron,  in  pulp,  dry,  or  ground  in  or  mixed 
with  oil  or  water,  eight  cents  per  pound. 

Par.  46.  Blanc-fixe,  or  artificial  sulphate  of  barytes,  and  satin 
white  or  artificial  sulphate  of  lime,  oxie-half  of  one  cent  per  pound. 

Par.  47.  Black,  made  from  bone,  ivory,  or  vegetable  substance,  by 
whatever  name  known,  including  boneblack  and  lampblack,  dry  or 
ground  in  oil  or  water,  twenty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Par.  48.  Chrome  yellow,  chrome  green,  and  all  other  chromium 
colors  in  the  manufacture  of  which  lead  and  bichromate  of  potash 
or  soda  are  used,  in  pulp,  dry,  or  ground  in  or  mixed  with  oil  or 
water,  four  and  one-half  cents  per  pound. 

Par.  49.  Ocher  and  ochery  earths,  sienna  and  sienna  earths,  and 
umber  and  umber  earths,  not  specially  provided  for,  when  crude 
or  not  powdered,  washed  or  pulverized,  one-eighth  of  one  cent  per 
pound ;  if  powdered,  washed  or  pulverized,  three-eighths  of  one  cent 
per  pound;  if  ground  in  oil  or  water,  one  and  one-half  cents  per 
pound. 

Par.  50.    Orange  mineral,  three  and  three-eighths  cents  per  pound. 

Par.  51.    Red  lead,  two  and  seven-eighths  cents  per  pound. 

Par.  52.  Ultramarine  blue,  whether  dry,  in  pulp,  or  mixed  with 
water,  and  wash  blue  containing  ultramarine,  three  and  three-fourths 
cents  per  pound.  (See  brief  submitted  to  your  committee  on  No- 
vember 10,  1908,  by  Eugene  Merz  in  behalf  of  Heller  &  Merz  Com- 

Par.  53.  Varnishes,  including  so-called  gold  size  or  japan,  thirty- 
five  per  centum  ad  valorem;  spirit  varnishes,  one  dollar  and  thirty- 
two  cents  per  gallon  and  thirty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Par.  54.  Vermilion  red,  and  other  colors  containing  quicksilver, 
dry  or  ground  in  oil  or  water,  ten  cents  per  pound;  when  not  con- 
taining quicksilver  but  made  of  lead  or  containing  lead,  five  cents 
per  pound. 

Par.  55.  "White  lead,  white  paint,  and  pigment  containing^  lead, 
dry  or  in  pulp,  or  ground  or  mixed  with  oil,  two  and  seven-eighths 
cents  per  pound. 

Par.  56.  Whiting  and  Paris  white,  dry,  one- fourth  of  one  cent  per 
pound ;  ground  in  oil,  or  putty,  one  cent  per  pound. 
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Par.  67.  Zinc,  oxide  of,  and  white  paint  or  pigment  containing 
zinc,  but  not  containing  lead,  dry,  one  cent  per  pound ;  ground  in  oiH 
one  and  three- fourths  cents  per  pound ;  sulfid  of  zinc  white,  or  white 
sulphide  of  zinc,  one  and  one- fourth  cents  per  pound ;  chloride  of  zinc 
ana  sulphate  of  zinc,  one  cent  per  pound. 

Par.  58.  All  paints,  colors,  pigments,  lakes,  crayons,  salts,  and 
frostings,  whether  crude  or  dry  or  mixed,  or  ground  with  water  or 
oil  or  with  solutions  other  than  oil,  not  otherwise  specially  pro^dded 
for  in  this  act,  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  all  paints,  colors,  and 
pigments,  commonly  known  as  artists'  paints  or  colors,  whether  in 
tubes,  pans,  cakes,  or  other  forms,  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem; 
colors^  color  bodies^  stains^  glazes^  enamels^  and  fluxes^  used  or  stiitable 
to  be  vsed  in  the  manufacture  of  ceramic,  enameled,  and  glass  articles, 
thirty  per  centum,  ad  valorem. 

Note, — Request  has  been  made  that  iron  oxide  97-98  per  cent  be  placed  on 
the  "free  list."     (See  brief  of  the  Binns  Chemical  Works.) 

REASONS  FOR   CHANGE. 

( See  the  brief  of  the  Roessler  &  Hasslacher  Chemical  Company  regarding  the 
duties  on  ceramic  colors,  dated  November  9,  190S,  and  now  before  your  com- 
mittee.) 

Par.  59.  Paris  green  and  London  purple,  fifteen  per  centum  ad 
valorem. 

Par.  60.  Lead:  Acetate  of,  white,  three  and  one-fourth  cents  per 
pound;  brown,  gray,  or  yellow,  two  and  one-fourth  cents  per  pound; 
nitrate  of,  two  and  one-half  cents  per  pound ;  litharge,  two  ana  three- 
fourths  cents  per  pound. 

Par.  61.     Phosphorus,  eighteen  cents  per  pound. 

Par.  62.  Potash:  Bichromate  and  chromate  of,  three  cents  per 
pound. 

Par.  63.  Potash :  Caustic,  or  hydrate  of,  refined,  in  sticks  or  rolls, 
one  cent  per  pound ;  chlorate  of,  two  and  one-half  cents  per  pound. 

Par.  64.  Potash:  Hydriodatc,  iodide,  and  iodate  of,  twenty-five 
cent?  per  pound. 

Par.  65.  Potash :  Xitrate  of,  or  saltpeter,  refined,  one-half  cent  per 
pound. 

Par.  66.  Potash:  Prussiate  of,  red,  eight  cents  per  pound;  yellow, 
four  cents  per  pound ;  cyanide  of  potassium,  twelve  and  one-half  per 
centum  ad  valorem ;  cyanide  of  sodium,  tioenty-five  per  centum,  ad 
valorem. 

Note. — The  above  cbaiige  is  suggested  only  in  case  cyanide  of  sodium  Is  not 
added  to  paragrapli  3. 

Par.  67.  Medicinal  preparations  containing  alcohol,  or  in  the  prep- 
aration of  Avhich  alcohol  is  used,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this 
act,  fifty-five  cents  per  pound,  but  in  no  case  shall  the  same  pay  less 
than  twenty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Par.  68.  Medicinal  preparations  not  containing  alcohol  or  in  the 
preparation  of  wliich  alcohol  is  not  used,  not  specially  provided  for  in 
this  act,  twenty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem;  calomel  and  other  mer- 
curial medicinal  preparations,  thirty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Par.  60.  Plasters,  healing  or  curative,  of  all  kinds,  and  court- 
plaster,  thirty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 
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Par.  70.  Preparations  used  as  applications  to  the  hair,  mouth, 
teeth,  or  skin,  such  as  cosmetics,  dentifrices,  past^,  pomades,  powders, 
and  other  toilet  articles^  and  arficles  of  j)erfumery,  whether  in  sachets 
or  othenvise,  not  contaming  alcohol  or  in  the  manufacture  of  which 
alcohol  is  not  used,  and  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  fifty 
per  centiun  ad  valorem. 

Par.  71.  Santonin,  and  all  salts  thereof  containing  eighty  per 
centum  or  over  of  santonin,  one  dollar  per  pound. 

Par.  72.  Soap :  Castile  soap,  one  and  one- fourth  cents  per  pound ; 
fancy,  perfumea,  and  all  descriptions  of  toilet  soap,  includmg  so- 
called  medicinal  or  medicated  soaps,  fifteen  cents  per  pound;  all 
other  soaps  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  twenty  per  centum 
ad  valorem. 

Par.  73.  Soda*:  Bicarbonate  of  soda,  or  supercarbonate  of  soda, 
or  saleratus,  and  other  alkalies  containing  fifty  per  centum  or  more 
of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  three-fourths  of  one  cent  per  pound. 

Par.  74.     Bichromate  and  chromate  of  soda,  two  cents  per  pound. 

Par.  75.  Crystal  carbonate  of  soda,  or  concentrated  soda  crystals 
or  monohydrate  or  sesquicarbonate  of  soda,  three-tenths  of  one  cent 
per  pound ;  chlorate  of  soda,  two  cents  per  pound. 

Par.  76.  Hydrate  of,  or  caustic  soda,  three-fourths  of  one  cent  per 
pound;  nitrite  of  soda,  two  and  one-half  cents  per  pound;  hypo- 
sulphite, one-half  of  one  cent  per  pound;  sidpkide  of  soda^  not  ex- 
ceeding  a  strength  of  thirty-two  per  centum  of  sulphide  of  sodium^ 
one-half  of  one  cent  per  pound;  exceeding  a  strength  of  thirty-two 
per  centum  of  9ulphiae  of  sodium,  one  cent  per  pound, 

REASONS  FOb  CHANGE. 

This  change  is  requested  in  order  that  the  existing  duty  may  not  be 
evaded.  By  refusing  or  concentrating  this  article  the  efficiency  or 
strength  is  about  doubled  and  the  article  becomes  twice  as  valuable 
as  when  in  the  crystal  form.  Hence  the  above  change  is  suggested. 
(See  the  brief  of  the  Henry  Bower  Chemical  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany now  before  your  committee.) 

Par.  77.  Sal  soda,  or  soda  crystals,  not  concentrated,  two-tenths 
of  one  cent  per  pound. 

Par.  78.  Soda  ash,  three-eighths  of  one  cent  per  pound ;  arseniate 
of  soda,  one  and  one-fourth  cents  per  pound. 

Par.  79.*  Silicate  of  soda,  or  other  alkaline  silicate,  one-half  of 
one  cent  per  pound. 

Par.  80.  Sulphate  of  soda,  or  salt  cake,  or  niter  cake,  one  d(>llar 
and  twenty-five  cents  per  ton. 

Par.  81.     Sea  moss,  ten  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Par.  82.  Sponges,  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem:  manufactures 
of  sponges,  or  of  which  sponge  is  the  component  material  of  chief 
value,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  forty  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Par.  83.  Strychnia,  or  strychnine,  and  all  salts  thereof,  thirty 
cents  per  ounce. 

Par.  84.*  Sulphur,  refined  or  sublimed,  or  flowers  of,  eight  dollars 
per  ton. 

Par.  85.     Sumac,  ground,  three-tenths  of  one  cent  per  pound. 

Par.  86.    Vanillin,  eighty  cents  per  ounce. 
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Par.  93.  Clays  or  earths :  Clays  or  earths,  unwrought  or  unmaim- 
factured,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  one  dollar  per  ton; 
wrought  or  manufactured,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  two 
dollars  per  ton ;  china  clay  or  kaolin,  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per 
ton;  limestone  rock  asphalt  containing  not  more  than  fifteen  per 
centum  of  bitumen,  fifty  cents  per  ton ;  asphaltum  and  bitumen,  not 
specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  crude,  if  not  dried,  or  otherwise 
advanced  in  any  manner,  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  ton ;  if  dried 
or  otherwise  advanced  in  any  manner,  three  dollars  per  ton ;  fuller's 
earth,  unwrought  and  unmanufactured,  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per 
ton ;  wrought  or  manufactured,  three  dollars  per  ton. 

XoTK.— Bauxite :  Paragraph  93  of  the  act  of  1897  contained  the  following 
words:  "Bauxite,  or  beauxite,  crude,  not  refined  or  otherwise  advanced  in  con- 
dition from  its  natural  state,  one  dollar  per  ton."  These  words  have  been 
omitted  from  the  above  paragrraph  by  this  association,  as  it  is  the  desire  of  the 
association  to  have  bauxite  placed  on  the  "  free  list." 

REASONS. 

There  are  two  distinct  kinds  of  bauxite,  one  of  the  character  of  the 
American  bauxite,  known  as  "  white  "  bauxite,  and  the  other  known 
as  "  red  "  bauxite,  which  is  mined  almost  exclusively  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, particularly  France.  These  two  diflFerent  kinds  of  bauxite  are 
used  for  two  distinct  purposes. 

The  "  white  "  or  American  bauxite  contains  47  per  cent  to  55  per 
cent  alumina,  1  per  cent  to  6  per  cent  of  iron,  and  rrom  6  per  cent  to 
15  per  cent  of  silica.  The  better  qualities  of  this  bauxite  are  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  sulphate  of  alumina,  in  the  manufacture  of  which 
a  high  percentage  of  silica  is  not  objectionable,  while  a  high  percent- 
age of  iron  is  very  detrimental. 

The  "  red  "  bauxite  contains  about  60  per  cent  of  alumina,  about  20 
per  cent  of  iron,  while  the  silica  contents  are  less  than  2  per  cent. 
This  "  red  "  bauxite  is  used  principalljr  in  the  production  of  alumina, 
which  is  the  principal  source  of  aluminum  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  the  metal  aluminum.  In  the  refining  process  of  this  "  red  "  bauxite 
the  high  percentage  of  iron  is  not  objectionable,  while  a  high  percent- 
age 01  silica  contents  is  almost  fatal  to  economical  manufacture. 
Thus  it  is  apparent  that  the  American  or  "  white  "  bauxite  and  the 
"  red  "  bauxite,  which  constitutes  the  greater  portion  of  the  foreign 
importation,  bein^  distinct  in  their  character  and  purpose,  are  not 
really  in  competition  with  each  other. 

According  to  the  Mineral  Industry  for  1907,  edited  by  Walter  R. 
Ingalls,  and  which  is  the  most  accurate  and  official  estimate  of  mineral 
productions  in  the  United  States  published,  there  were  produced  in 
the  United  States  in  1906,  78,331  tons  of  bauxite,  and  in  1907,  97,776 
tons.  Mr.  W.  C.  Neilson,  who  appeared  before  your  committee  on 
November  23,  representing  the  Bauxite  Mining  and  Manufacturing 
Company,  of  Philadelphia,  estimated  that  the  output  in  the  Unitea 
States  for  1908  would  not  exceed  50,000  tons.  This  may  be  a  fair 
estimate,  considering  the  temporarily  depressed  state  of  the  aluminum 
industry,  but  it  is  submitted  that  if  1908  was  a  normal  year  the  out- 
put of  American  bauxite  would  have  been  well  in  excess  of  100,000 
tons.  During  the  year  1907  there  were  imported  16,372.80  tons  of 
bauxite,  but  the  major  portion  of  this  importation  was  "  red  "  baux- 
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ite,  which,  as  already  explained,  is  not  really  in  conflict  with  our 
American  ore. 

It  is  submitted  that  when  due  consideration  is  given  to  the  fact 
that  the  American  output  of  bauxite  increased  nearly  20,000  tons  from 
1906  to  1907,  and  when  it  is  considered  how  small  has  been  the  im- 
portation of  "  white  "  bauxite  under  the  present  $1  tariff,  it  will  be 
apparent  that  our  American  producers  of  bauxite  do  not  require  the 
protection  of  this  $1  duty. 

There  is  little  argument  against  importing  "red"  bauxite  free. 
As  already  stated,  it  would  not  seriously  interfere  with  American 
mines,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  would  most  certainly  stimulate 
the  manufacture  of  the  metal  aluminum,  which,  as  is  generally  known, 
is  a  great  and  growing  industry. 

Liiewise  it  is  believed  that  there  is  little  argument  for  maintain- 
ing "  white  "  bauxite  on  the  dutiable  list.  The  American  mines  do 
not  need  protection.  Furthermore,  as  the  American  mines  are  situ- 
ated in  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Arkansas,  the  products  of  these  mines 
are  not  available  to  the  manufacturers  in  the  Northern  and  Eastern 
States  on  account  of  the  freight  rates,  the  freight  rates  from  abroad 
being  approximately  $2.25  a  ton,  while  the  freight  rates  from  the 
American  mines  to  eastern  consumers  will  run  as  high  as  $5  a  ton. 
Thus  the  entire  American  product  is  consumed  in  the  general  locality 
of  the  mines.  Hence,  it  is  believed  that  the  amount  of  bauxite  im- 
ported will  be  practically  the  same  whether  the  $1  duty  remains  or 
not.  The  present  duty  merely  raises  the  price  of  those  manufactures 
in  which  ''white "  bauxite  is  an  element. 

In  conclusion  this  association  strongly  urges  that  the  present  duty 
be  taken  off  from  all  bauxite. 

FREE   LIST. 

Par.  464.  Acids:  Arsenic  or  arsenious,  benzoic,*  carbolic,  fluoric, 
hydrochloric  or  muriatic,  nitric,  oxalic,  phosphoric,*  phthalic,  picric 
or  nitropicric,  prussic,  silicic,  and  valerianic. 

Par.  465.    Aconite. 

Par.  466.    Acorns,  raw,  dried  or  undried,  but  imground. 

Par.  469.*  Alizarin,  natural  or  artificial,  and  dyes  derived  from 
alizarin  or  from  anthracin. 

Par.  470.    Amber,  and  amberoid  unmanufactured,  or  crude  gum. 

Par.  471.    Ambergris. 

Par.  472.*    Aniline  salts. 

Par.  475.    Annatto,  roucou,  rocoa,  or  Orleans,  and  all  extracts  of. 

Par.  477.    Apatite. 

Par.  478.     Arrowroot  in  its  natural  state  and  not  manufactured. 

Par.  479.    Arsenic  and  sulphide  of,  or  orpiment. 

Par.  480.    Arseniate  of  aniline. 

Par.  482.  Articles  in  a  crude  state  used  in  ds^eing  or  tanning  not 
specially  provided  for  in  this  act. 

Par.  485.    Ashes,  wood  and  lye  of,  and  beet-root  ashes. 

Par.  486.    Asafetida. 

Par.  487.    Balm  of  Gilead. 

Par.  488.  Barks,  cinchona  or  other  from  which  quinine  may  be 
extracted. 
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Par.  489.  Baryta,  carbonate  of,  or  witherite.  Bauxite^  or  beaux- 
ite^  crude^  not  refined  or  otherwise  advanced  in  condition  from  its 
natural  state. 

Note. — See  argument  under  paragraph  ninety-three. 

Par.  495.    Bismuth. 

Par.  499.  Bones,  crude,  or  not  burned,  calcined,  ground,  steamed, 
or  otherwise  manufactured,  and  bone  dust  or  animal  carbon,  and 
bone  ash,  fit  only  for  fertilizing  purposes. 

Par.  506.    Brazil  paste. 

Par.  512.    Burgundy  pitch. 

Par.  513.    Cadmium. 

Par.  515.     Camphor,  crude. 

Par.  516.    Castor  or  castoreum. 

Par.  519,  Chalk,  crude,  not  ground,  precipitated,  or  otherwise 
manufactured. 

Par.  521.    Civet,  crude. 

Par.  524.*  Coal  tar,  crude,  pitch  of  coal  tar,  and  products  of  coal 
tar  known  as  dead  or  creosote  oil,  benzol,  toluol,  naphthalin,  xylol, 
phenol,  cresol,  toluidine,  xylidin,  cumidin,  binitrotoluol,  binitroben- 
zol,  benzidin,  tolidin,  dianisidin,  naphtol,  naphtylamin,  diphenyla- 
min,  benzaldehyde,  benzyl  chloride,  resorcin,  nitro-benzol,  and  nitro- 
toluol ;  all  the  foregoing  not  medicinal,  and  not  colors  or  dyes. 

Par.  525.     Cobalt  and  cobalt  ore. 

Par.  526.     Cocculus  indicus. 

Par.  527.     Cochineal. 

Par.  538.     Crvolite,  or  kryolith. 

Par.  539.     Cudbear. 

Par.  542.     Cutch. 

Par.  544.    Dandelion  roots,  raw,  dried,  or  undried,  but  unground. 

Par.  546.     Divi-divi. 

Par.  547.     Dragon's  blood. 

Par.  548.  Drugs,  such  as  barks,  beans,  berries,  balsams,  buds, 
bulbs,  and  bulbous  roots,  excrescences,  fruits,  flowers,  dried  fibers, 
and  dried  insects,  grains,  gums,  and  gum  resin,  herbs,  leaves,  lichens, 
mosses,  nuts,  nutgalls,  roots,  and  stems,  spices,  vegetables,  seeds, 
aromatic,  and  seeds  of  morbid  growth,  weeds  and  woods  used  ex- 
pressly for  dyeing;  any  of  the  foregoing  which  are  drugs  and  not 
edible,  and  are  in  a  crude  state,  and  not  advanced  in  value  or  condi- 
tion by  refining  or  grinding,  or  by  other  process,  and  not  specially 
provided  for  in  this  act. 

Par.  551.     Ergot. 

Par.  503.     Gambier. 

Par.  508.  Grease,  and  oils  (excepting  fish  oils),  such  as  are  com- 
monly used  in  soap  making  or  in  wire  drawing,  or  for  stufiing  or 
dressing  leather,  and  which  are  fit  only  for  such  uses,  and  not  speci- 
ally provided  for  in  this  act. 

Par.  509.  Guano,  nuuiures,  and  all  substances  used  only  for 
manure. 

Par.  570.     Gutta  percha,  crude. 

Par.  580.     Indigo. 

Par.  581.     Iodine,  crude. 

Par.  582.     Ipecac. 

Par.  585.     Jalap. 

Par.  589.    Kelp. 

Par.  590.    Kieserite. 
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Par.  591.    Kyanite,  or  cyanite,  and  kainite. 

Par.  592.    Lac  dye,  crude,  seed,  button,  stick,  and  shell. 

Par.  593.    Lac  spirits. 

Par.  597.    Lemon  juice,  lime  juice,  and  sour  orange  juice. 

Par.  598.    Licorice  root,  unground. 

Par.  600.    Lime,  citrate  of. 

Par.  602.    Litmus,  prepared  or  not  prepared. 

Par.  604.  Madder  and  munjeet,  or  Indian  madder,  ground  or  pre- 
pared, and  all  extracts  of. 

Par.  605.    Magnesite,  crude  or  calcined,  not  purified. 

Par.  606.    Magnesium,  not  made  up  into  articles. 

Par.  611.  Marshmallow  or  althea  root,  leaves  or  flowers,  natural 
or  unmanufactured. 

Par.  617.  Moss,  seaweeds,  and  vegetable  substances,  crude  or  un- 
manufactured, not  otherwise  specially  provided  for  in  this  act. 

Par.  618.    Musk,  crude,  in  natural  pods. 

Par.  619.  Myrobolans. 

Par.  623.  Nux  vomica. 

Par.  625.  Oil  cake. 

Par.  626.  Oils:  Almond,  amber,  crude  and  rectified  ambergris, 
^anise  or  anise  seed,  aniline,  aspic  or  spike  lavender,  bergamot,  caje- 
put,  caraway,  cassia,  cinnamon,  cedrat,  chamomile,  citronella  or  lemon 
CTass,  civet,  cocoanut,  fennel,  ichthyol,  jasmine  or  jasimine,  juglan- 
dium,  juniper,  lavender,  lemon,  limes,  mace,  neroli  or  orange  flower, 
enfleurage  grease,  nut  oil  or  oil  of  nuts  not  otherwise  specially  pro- 
vided for  in  this  act,  orange  oil,  olive  oil  for  manufacturing  or  me- 
chanical purposes  fit  only  for  such  use  and  valued  at  not  more  than 
sixty  cents  per  gallon,  ottar  of  roses,  palm,  rosemary,  or  anthoss, 
sesame  or  sesamum  seed  or  bean,  thyme,  origanum,  red  or  white,  vale- 
rian ;  and  also  spermaceti,  whale,  and  other  fish  oils  of  American  fish- 
eries and  all  fish  and  other  products  of  such  fisheries;  petroleum, 
crude  or  refined :  Provided^  That  if  there  be  imported  into  the  United 
States  crude  petroleum,  or  the  products  of  crude  petroleum  produced 
in  any  country  which  imposes  a  duty  on  petroleum  or  its  products 
exported  from  the  United!^  States,  there  shall  in  such  cases  be  levied, 
paid,  and  collected  a  duty  upon  said  crude  petroleum  or  its  products 
so  imported  equal  to  the  duty  imposed  by  such  country. 

Par.  628.  Orchil,  or  orchil-liquid. 

Par.  633.  Paraffin. 

Par.  639.  Phosphates,  crude. 

Par.  641.  Platina,  in  ingots,  bars,  sheets,  and  wire. 

Par.  642.  Platinum,  unmanufactured,  and  vases,  retorts,  and  other 
apparatus,  vessels,  and  parts  thereof,  composed  of  platinum,  for 
chemical  uses. 

REASONS. 

The  association  strongly  urges  that  the  articles  now  on  the  free  list 
under  paraCTaphs  641  and  642  continue  on  the  free  list.  The  manu- 
facturing chemists  are  large  consumers  of  platinum,  particularly  of 
articles  manufactured  from  platinum,  such  as  vases,  retorts,  and  other 
chemical  apparatus.  The  Mineral  Industry  for  1907,  which  has  been 
heretofore  referred  to,  shows  that  in  1906  the  total  production  of 
platinum  in  the  United  States  was  but  1,439  ounces,  at  a  value  of 
§45,189.  During  the  same  period  there  were  imported  137,556  ounces, 
at  a  value  of  $3,601,021.    The  imports  of  platinum  in  the  manufac- 
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tured  state  during  1906  amounted  in  value  to  but  $187,639.  Figures 
for  1906  are  given,  as  the  figures  for  1907  are  not  complete. 

It  is  at  once  apparent  that  it  would  be  a  hardship  to  place  t  duty 
on  the  crude  platinum,  as  our  domestic  products  are  infinitesimal  as 
compared  with  the  amount  consumed.  Furthermore,  it  is  submitted 
that  it  would  be  a  hardship  to  place  a  duty  on  the  articles  manufac- 
tured from  platinum.  It  will  he  noted  that  the  imports  of  the  manu- 
factured platinum  amounted  to  but  $187,639,  as  compared  with  im- 
ports of  the  crude  platinum  amounting  to  $3,601,021.  In  other 
words,  the  imports  of  the  crude  platinum  have  been  nearly  20  times 
as  ffreat  as  the  imports  of  the  manufactured  articles.  As  all  the 
crude  platinum  imported  is  converted  into  manufactured  articles,  the 
above  figures  show  conclusively  that  the  imported  manufactured 
articles  when  on  the  free  list  have  not  seriously  competed  with  our 
American  manufacturers. 

Thus  a  duty  on  platinum,  crude  or  manufactured,  would  but  raise 
the  price  of  both  articles  without  affording  protection  to  either  Amer- 
ican producers  or  manufacturers. 

Par.  644.  Potash,  crude,  or  "black  salts;"  carbonate  of  pota^<, 
crude  or  refined ;  hydrate  of  or  caustic  potash,  not  including  refined 
in  sticks  or  rolls;  nitrate  of  potash  or  saltpeter,  crude;  sulphate  of 
potash,  crude  or  refined,  and  muriate  of  potash. 

Par.  647.  Quinia,  sulphate  of,  and  all  alkaloids  or  salts  of  cin- 
chona bark. 

Par.  651.     Saffron  and  safflower,  and  extract  of,  and  saffron  cake. 

Par.  653.     Salacin. 

Par.  654.     Salep,  or  salop. 

Par.  656.  Seeds:  Anise,  caraway,  cardamom,  cauliflower,  corian- 
der, cotton,  cummin,  fennel,  fenugreek,  hemp,  hoarhound,  mangel- 
wurzel,  mustard,  rape,  Saint  John's  bread  or  bean,  sugar  beet,  sor- 
ghum or  sugar  cane  for  seed ;  bulbs  and  bulbous  roots,  not  edible,  and 
not  otherwise  provided  for;  all  flower  and  grass  seeds;  all  the  fore- 
going not  specially  provided  for  in  this  Act. 

Par.  i\i\iy.     Soda,  nitrate  of,  or  cubic  nitrate. 

REASONS. 

The  association  urges  that  nitrate  of  soda  remain  on  the  free  list. 
Nitrate  of  soda  is  not  only  indispensable  to  the  chemical  manufac- 
turers, wlio  use  it  as  the  base  for  many  products,  particularly  nitric 
acid,  which  is  itself  on  the  free  list,  but  also  it  is  consumed  largely 
in  several  other  industries.-  It  is  very  important  in  the  manufacture 
of  fertilizers,  and  is  one  of  the  chief  elements  entering  into  the  manu- 
facture of  dynamite. 

The  association  has  boen  unable  to  discover  any  domestic  produc- 
tion of  nitrate  of  soda,  while  the  amount  consumed  in  the  United 
States  is  very  large,  amounting  in  1007  to  349.000  tons,  which  is 
about  one-fifth  of  the  amount  consumed  in  the  entire  world.  In  1907 
there  were  imported  804,010  tons,  at  a  total  value  of  $14,844,675. 

It  is  believed  that  it  would  work  a  great  hardship  on  the  many 
manufacturers  using  nitrate  of  soda  to  place  a  duty  upon  it. 

Par.  072.     Storax,  or  styrax. 

Par.  073.  Strontia,  oxide  of,  and  protoxide  of  strontian,  and 
strontianite,  or  mineral  carbonate  of  strontia. 

Par.  674.  Sulphur,  lac  or  precipitated,  and  sulphur  or  brimstone, 
crude,  in  bulk,  sulphur  ore  as  pyrites,  or  sulphuret  of  iron  in  its 
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natural  state,  containing  in  excess  of  twenty-five  per  centum  of  sul- 
phur, and  sulphur  not  otherwise  provided  for. 

REASONS. 

The  raw  materials  assembled  under  this  paragraph,  such  as  pyrites 
ore,  sulphuret  of  iron,  etc.,  not  only  directly  enter  into  the  produc- 
tion of  sulphuric  acid  but  also  indirectly  into  the  manufacture  of  a 
large  proportion  of  the  articles  in  the  chemical  schedule  in  some 
stage  of  the  operation.  To  place  a  duty  on  these  materials  would 
affect  the  whole  chemical  industry. 

The  United  States  is  relatively  poor  in  deposits  of  pyrites,  nearly 
three  times  of  the  amount  consumed  being  imported  from  foreign 
countries. 

To  place  a  duty  on  these  raw  materials  might  tend  to  stimulate 
artificially  the  domestic  mining  of  pyrites,  but  any  advantage  thereby 
derived  would  more  than  be  offset  by  the  tendency  to  exhaust  unsea- 
sonably our  national  supply,  and  the  resulting  general  commercial 
disturbance  among  the  chemical  manufacturers. 

(See  the  letter  of  the  General  Chemical  Company  on  the  subject  of 
pyrites  or  sulphuret  of  iron  now  before  your  committee.) 

Par.  675.  Sulphuric  acid  which  at  the  temperature  of  sixty  degrees 
Fahrenheit  does  not  exceed  the  specific  gravity  of  one  and  three  nun- 
dred  and  eighty  thousandths,  for  use  in  manufacturing  superphos- 
phate of  lime  or  artificil  manures  of  any  kind,  or  for  any  agricultural 
purposes:  Provided^  That  upon  all  sulphuric  acid  imported  from  any 
country,  whether  independent  or  a  dependency,  which  imposes  a  duty 
upon  sulphuric  acid  imported  into  such  country  from  the  United 
States,  there  shall  be  levied  and  collected  a  duty  of  one- fourth  of  one 
cent  per  pound. 

Par.  678.  Tar  and  pitch  of  wood. 

Par.  683.  Tin  ore,  cassiterite  or  black  oxide  of  tin,  and  tin  in  bars, 
blocks,  pigs,  or  grain  or  granulated. 

Par.  685.  Tonquin,  tonqua,  or  tonka  beans. 

Par.  686.  Turmeric. 

Par.  687.  Turpentine,  Venice. 

Par.  688.  Turpentine,  spirits  of. 

Par.  691.  Uranium,  oxide  and  salts  of. 

Par.  692.  Vaccine  virus. 

Par.  693.  Valonia. 

Par.  694.  Verdigris,  or  subacetate  jof  copper. 

Par.  705.  Zaffer. 

Arthur  E.  Rice,  President. 
W.  A.  Hamann, 
J.  D.  Pennock, 

Vice-Presidents, 
C.  Wilbur  Miller, 

Secretary  and  Treasurer. 
Henry  Howard,  Chairman; 
^Vdolph  G.  Rosen  GARTEN, 
Thomas  F.  Burgess, 

LiNDSLEY  LORING, 

Thomas  S.  Grasselli, 

Executive  Oommiittee. 
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LIST  OF   MEMBERS   OF   THE   ASSOCIATION. 

Avery  Chemical  Co.,  178  Devonshire  street,  Boston,  Mass.  Barrett 
Manufacturing  Co.,  17  Battery  place,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Baugh  & 
Sons  Co.,  20  South  Delaware  avenue,  Philadelphia.  Binns  Chemical 
Works,  164  Front  street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Henry  Bower 
Chemical  Mfg.  Co.,  2815  Grays  Ferry  road,  Philadelphia.  B.  P. 
Clapp  Ammonia  Co.,  257  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Charles 
Cooper  &  Co.,  194  Worth  street.  New  York,  N.  Y.  Cochrane  Chem- 
ical Co.,  55  Kilby  street,  Boston,  Mass.  Columbia  Chemical  Co.,  1618 
Frick  Building,  Pittsburg,  Pa,  Columbia  Chemical  Works,  43  Sedg- 
wick street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Consolidated  Color  and  Chemical  Co., 
122  Hudson  street.  New  York,  N.  Y.  Contact  Process  Co.,  Buffalo. 
N.  Y.  Davison  Chemical  Co.,  G06  Fidelity  Building,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Detroit  Chemical  Co.,  190  Junction  avenue,  Detroit,  Mich.  General 
Chemical  Co.,  25  Broad  street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Grasselli  Chemical 
Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Harrison  Bros.  &  Co.  (Inc.) ,  Thirty-fifth  street 
and  Grays  Ferry  road,  Philadelphia.  Heller  &  Merz  Co.,  Newark, 
N.  J.  Hudson  River  Aniline  Color  Works,  Albany,  N.  Y.  Martin 
Kalbfleisch  Chemical  Co.,  25  Broad  street.  New  York,  N.  Y.  Charles 
Lennig  &  Co.  (Inc.),  112  South  Front  street,  Philadelphia.  Mal- 
linckrodt  Chemical  AVorks,  3()00  North  Second  street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Wm.  J.  Matheson  &  Co.  (Ltd.),  206  Water  street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Merrimac  Chemical  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.  Mutual  Chemical  Co.,  of 
Jersey  City,  AVest  Side  and  Fulton  avenues,  Jersey  City.  National 
Ammonia  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Naugatuck  Chemical  Co.,  Naugatuck, 
Conn.  New  England  Gas  and  Coke  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.  New 
York  Quinine  and  Chemical  Co.,  114  William  street.  New  York, 
N.  Y.  Nichols  Copper  Co.,  25  Broad  street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Penna.  Salt  Mfg.  Co.,  115  Chestnut  street,  Philadelphia.  Charles 
Pfizer  &  Co.  (Ltd.),  81  Maiden  Lane,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Powers- 
Weightman-Rosengarten  Co.,  Seventeenth  and  Fitzwater  streets, 
Philadelphia.  Roessler  &  Ilasslacher  Chemical  Co.,  100  William 
street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Ilumford  Chemical  Works,  Providence, 
R.  I.  Schoollkop,  Hartford  &  Hanna  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Solvay 
Process  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  T.  P.  Shepard  &  Co.,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Tartar  Choniical  Co.,'  92  William  street.  New  York,  N.  Y.  United 
Zinc  and  Chemical  Co.,  IU8  Dwight  Building,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Exhibit  A. 

Manufactiinng   Chemists^   Assoriation   of   the    United  States.    Mr. 

Henry  Howard^  Chairman  E.cccutire  Committee^  Boston^  Mass. 

Dear  Sir  :  Replying  to  your  telegram  of  even  date  and  referring 
to  the  Hccond  resolution  passed  by  the  Manufacturing  Chemists'  As- 
sociation at  the  meting  held  in  Pliiladelphia,  November  16,  we,  the 
undersigned  members  of  tlie  Mainifacturing  Chemists'  Association, 
beg  to  state  that  we  find  it  absolutely  impossible  to  prepare  a  tariff 
schedule  pertaining  to  the  medicinal  chemical  preparations,  to  he 
submitted  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  within  the  short  time 
allotted  for  such  a  purpose.  The  complicated  nature  of  the  subject  as 
refers  to  our  industry  makes  it  necessary  to  give  the  most  careful 
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thought  to  any  brief  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  dubmit  to  the  com- 
mittee at  Washington,  and  the  time  allotted  for  such  purpose  is  en- 
tirely inadequate.  We  request  that  you  submit  this  letter  to  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  at  the  same  time  as  you  may  submit  briefs  on 
any  matters  submitted  by  the  association. 
We  remain,  yours,  truly, 

Chas.  Pfizer  &  Co.  (Inc.), 

John  Anderson,  Tr€(i8ur€7\ 

Mallinckrodt  Chemical  Works, 

Edw.  Mallinckrodt,  Presideyit. 

New  York  Quinine  and  Chemical  Works, 

T.  P.  Cook,  Manager. 

PoWERS-WeiGIITMAN-BoSEN GARTEN    Co., 

H.  B.  Rosen  GARTEN,  President, 
New  York,  November  19, 1908. 


SULPHATE  OF  AMMONIA. 

HON.  T.  EALANIANAOLE,  DELEGATE  FfiOU  HAWAII,  ASKS  THAT 
SULPHATE  OF  AMMONIA,  USED  IN  THE  MANTTFACTURE  OF  FEB- 
TIUZEBS,  BE  FREE  OF  DUTY. 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  5, 1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington  D.  C. 

Gentlemen  :  In  the  interest  of  the  farming  classes,  foreign  manu- 
factured fertilizers  are  admitted  free  of  duty. 

Sulphate  of  ammonia  constitutes  one  of  the  important  elements  in 
the  manufacture  of  both  foreign  and  domestic  fertilizers.  It  is  the 
only  material  in  chemical  fertifizers  that  is  subject  to  duty. 

Iraragraph  6  of  the  Dingley  Act  imposes  a  duty  of  $G  per  ton  on 
sulphate  01  ammonia.  The  result  is  that  the  American  manufacturer 
of  fertilizers  is  denied  a  free  raw  material  necessary  for  the  making 
of  a  duty-free  commodity.  Fertilizers  are  duty  free ;  but  the  mate- 
rial required  for  its  manufacture  is  made  to  pay  a  duty. 

To  correct  this  discrimination  against  American  manufacturers,  it 
is  asked  that  there  be  added  to  paragraph  5  of  the  existing  law  a 
clause  similar  to  the  following:  ''The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
directed  to  repay,  under  such  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe,  to  man- 
ufacturers the  amount  of  duty  paid  upon  sulphate  of  ammonia  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  agricultural  fertilizers/' 

Some  such  correction  is  necessary  in  order  to  remove  the  discrim- 
ination in  favor  of  foreign  fertilizers  and  against  those  of  American 
manufacture.  Such  a  provision  would  both  benefit  the  farmer  who 
buys  fertilizer  and  enable  American  manufacturers  to  displace  a 
larger  portion  of  the  fertilizers  now  imported. 

J.  Kalanianaole, 

Delegate  from  Hawaii. 
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YANTLLIN. 

THE  VEEONA  CHEMICAI  COMPANY,  OF  NEWAKK,  N.  J.,  TJBGES 

THAT  SPECIFIC  DUTY  ON  VANILLIN  BE  NOT  REDUCED  BELOW 

25  CENTS  PER  OUNCE. 

Newark,  N.  J.,  December  S^  1908. 
Mr.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chahman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  Supposing  that  the  tariff  on  vanillan  will  also  be  con- 
sidered during  the  present  session,  we  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
following:  VTe  are  manufacturers  of  vanillin  and  at  present  have 
over  $50,000  invested  for  the  production  of  this  article  alone,  so  that 
the  committee  will  appreciate  the  fact  that  a  just  ruling — that  is,  one 
commensurate  with  the  conditions — is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  us. 

The  present  selling  price  in  the  United  States  is  from  32  to  35 
cents  per  ounce.  In  Europe  vanillin  sells  for  about  23  to  25  cents 
per  ounce.  If  the  latter  prices  prevailed  in  this  country  it  would  be 
impossible  to  continue  the  manufacture  without  a  loss,  as  was  proven 
when  about  a  year  ago  the  most  reckless  competition  forced  the  sell- 
ing price  down  to  25  cents  per  ounce,  and  two  or  three  manufacturers 
were  compelled  to  discontinue.  The  difference  in  cost  of  production 
of  vanillin  between  Europe  and  the  United  States  is  due  to  several 
facts.  Besides  the  higher  cost  of  labor  and  the  higher  outlay  for  gen- 
eral expenses,  such  as  insurance,  gas,  water,  etc.,  the  cost  of  mate- 
rials necessary  for  production  of  vanillin  are  from  20  to  30  per  cent 
higher  here  than  abroad.  Further,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
three  or  four  American  manufacturers  are  limited,  by  this  higher 
cost,  to  the  consumption  of  the  United  States,  which  is  probably 
somewhat  over  500,000  ounces  annually,  while  we  know  of  one  factory 
alone  in  Germany  making  double  this  amount.  This  has  an  influence 
of  far-reaching  importance  on  the  cost  of  production  here,  since  the 
manufacturer's  fixed  charges  remain  practically  the  same  whether  his 
output  is  200,000  ounces  or  four  times  that  amount. 

We  regard  it  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  entire  quantity 
of  vanillin  for  consumption  in  the  United  States  be  manufactured  in 
this  country,  because  vanillin  was  one  of  the  first  of  the  fine  chemi- 
cals produced  in  the  United  States,  and  it  would  be  a  serious  blow 
to  the  advance  of  the  fine  chemical  industry  in  this  country  if  the 
duty  is  lowered  to  a  point  where  importation  will  be  possible.  Com- 
petition among  the  American  manufacturers  does  not  permit  a  higher 
price  than  32  to  35  cents  per  ounce,  which  is  considered  by  all, 
whether  manufacturer,  dealer,  or  consumer,  to  be  very  fair  and 
moderate.  The  effectual  preservation  and  conservative  encourage- 
ment of  the  American  manufacturer  requires  a  continued  specific 
duty  on  vanillin  of  not  less  than  25  cents  per  ounce. 

It  may  then  be  stated  that  the  opportunity  for  the  collection  of 
revenue  for  the  United  States  is  excluded,  but  this  argument  can  be 
met  by  stating  that  we  already  pay  a  duty  of  25  per  cent  on  two  or 
three  of  the  materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of  vanillin,  so  that, 
indirectly,  the  Government  obtains  revenue  proportionate  to  the 
amount  produced,  which  is  all  that  should  be  expected  and  desired. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

Verona  Chemical  Co., 
Edwin  Kuttroff,  President. 
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VANLLLIN,  FINE  OKGANIC  CHEMICAL.S,  AND 
PERFUME  MATERIALS. 

THE  OZONE-VANILUN  COMPAlTir,  OF  HIAGAEA  FALLS,  H.  T.,  ASKS 
THAT  PBESENT  BUTT  ON  VANILUN  AJSTD  OTHER  CHEMICAL 
PEODTTCTS  BE  BETAINEB. 

NiAOAHA  Falls,  N.  Y.,  December  2.  L90S, 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  arid  Means  Committee^ 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  As  manufacturers  of  vanillin,  fine  organic  chemicals, 
and  perfume  materials,  we  ask  broadly  that  the  present  duties  on 
such  products  be  continued  and,  in  particular,  the  specific  duties. 

Since  vanillin  is  specially  mentioned  in  the  present  tariff,  we  pre- 
sume that  it  will  fall  under  your  notice  in  the  course  of  your  investi- 
fations,  and  we  therefore  ask  that  the  specific  duty  on  this  product 
e  maintained.  In  support  of  our  request  we  beg  to  submit  the  fol- 
lowing particulars  for  your  consideration : 

Vanillin  is  the  flavonng  principle  of  the  well-known  vanilla  bean. 
The  raw  material  used  for  its  production  is  oil  of  cloves,  and  the 

Eroduct  is  identical  in  every  respect  to  that  existing  in  the  natural 
ean.  Owing  to  the  extensive  use  of  vanilla  flavoring  there  is  a 
relatively  ^ood  demand  for  vanillin,  and  consequently  much  money, 
brains,  and  skill  have  been  devoted  to  its  manufacture,  until  what 
with  improved  processes  and  competition  the  price  has  declined  from 
about  $5  to  32  to  35  cents  per  ounce,  which  is  now  the  present  selling 
price.  Domestic  competition  in  the  article  has  been  very  keen  dur- 
ing the  past  three  years,  and  last  year  the  product  was  sold  at  an 
Bctual  loss.  At  the  present  price  several  of  the  manufacturers  have 
discontinued  work,  since  it  is  only  by  the  employment  of  the  very 
best  processes  and  plant  that  it  is  possible  to  make  a  profit  now. 
The  successful  production  of  the  article  demands  very  skillful  and 
capable  supervision  and  the  best  class  of  workmen.  Workmen  skilled 
in  organic  chemical  work  are  hardly  to  be  found  here,  and  there- 
fore mtelligent  men  have  to  be  selected  and  trained  for  the  work, 
which  is  a  matter  of  considerable  time  and  expense.  In  Europe  all 
the  smaller  manufacturers  have  been  weeded  out  by  competition  and 
the  product  is  manufactured  by  three  or  four  large  corporations  who 
possess  the  following  advantages  over  the  domestic  manufacturer: 

1.  Considerably  less  initial  expense  for  plant  and  installation 
charges. 

2.  An  abundant  supply  of  commercial,  skilled,  professional  help 
and  trained  worlonen  at  less  than  half  the  cost  of  intelligent  but 
unskilled  help  here. 

3.  Cheaper  chemicals. 

4.  More  facilities  for  disposing  of  their  by-products. 

5.  Numerous  patents  from  which  they  derive  very  handsome 
profits  and  which  enables  them  to  cut  prices  below  cost  upon  articles 
of  which  they  have  no  monopoly  should  they  deem  it  expedient 

6.  Larger  production. 
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In  such  circumstances,  without  a  .specific  duty,  the  Ameiicaii 
manufacturers  can  not  compete  with  the  foreign  firms,  and  we  earn- 
estly urge  that  if  any  change  be  made  a  duty  of  not  less  than  25 
cents  per  ounce  be  placed  on  the  article.  The  number  of  first-dass 
installations  already  erected  in  this  country  insures  the  protection  of 
the  domestic  consumer,  as  the  limited  consumption  here  makes  each 
manufacturer  very  keen  to  secure  business. 

Closely  related  to  vanillin  is  heliotropin,  or  artificial  heliotrope, 
for  which  there  is  a  fair  demand  and  which  can  be  manufactured  oj 
the  same  plant  and  process  as  vanillin.  The  raw  material  for  this 
product  is  camphor  oil,  or  saf rol,  a  body  obtained  from  the  camphor 
oil  by  a  simple  refrigeration  process.  Both  these  products  of  the 
camphor  tree  pay  25  per  cent  duty,  while  the  other  product,  crude 
camphor,  is  admitted  tree,  a  somewhat  anomalous  condition. 

Smce  the  duty  on  the  finished  heliotropin  is  only  25  per  cent  ad 
valorem,  the  duty  on  the  raw  material  makes  it  impossible  for  us 
to  compete  with  the  foreign  manufacturer,  although  we  have  a  plant 
and  process  equal  to  anything  abroad  for  the  production  of  the  arti- 
cle. Saf  rol  is  extensively  used  for  perfuming  the  cheaper  soaps  and 
is  the  chief  constituent  of  sassafras  oil,  and  we  suppose  the  duty 
was  placed  upon  it  to  assist  the  domestic  sassafras  oil  industry.  If 
so,  it  can  haraly  have  been  of  any  assistance,  as  the  present  quotations 
for  artificial  and  natural  sassafras  oil  clearly  show:  Sassafras  oil, 
natural,  55  to  70  cents  per  pound;  sassafras  oil,  artificial,  32  to  33 
cents  i)er  pound  (made  trom  camphor  oil). 

We  therefore  ask  that  both  camphor  oil  and  safrol  be  placed  on  the 
free  list  with  the  other  oils  of  foreign  origin. 

If  from  a  revenue  standpoint  the  above  request  be  not  acceptable, 
we  would  respectfully  suggest  that  a  dutjr  on  all  artificial  flower  oils 
now  admitted  free  would  be  more  in  keeping  with  the  purpose  of  the 
act  and  produce  more  revenue,  since  these  artificial  oils,  notably  attar 
of  rose,  jasmine,  neroli,  etc.,  are  being  imported  from  abroad  in  in- 
creasing quantity  and  United  States  patents  have  been  obtained  in 
several  cases  covering  their  manufacture. 

With  regard  to  medicinal  preparations  containing  alcohol  or  in  the 
preparation  of  which  alcohol  is  used,  we  earnestly  ask  that  the  pres- 
ent specific  duty  of  55  cents  per  pound  or  25  per  cent  ad  valorem 
be  maintained.  Until  permission  was  granted  to  use  specially  de- 
natured alcohol  it  was  impossible  to  manufacture  such  products  here, 
but  now  a  large  field  in  the  organic  chemical  industry  has  been 
opened  up  for  American  enterprise  which  we  wish  to  take  advan- 
tage of. 

According  to  information  before  us,  specific  duties  in  the  past  have 
encouraged  the  manufacture  of  the  various  products  here  and  the 
installations  erected  have  served  as  nuclei  for  the  production  of  other 
articles  previously  entirely  manufactured  abroad. 

We  trust,  therefore,  that  our  application  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  duties,  etc.,  will  hav§  your  favorable  consideration. 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 

E.  C.  Spurge,  Manager. 
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The  CJommittee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Monday^  December  7, 1908, 

The  committee  this  day  met,  Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne  in  the  chair. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  committee  to  adjourn  at 
half  past  11  on  account  of  the  convening  of  the  House,  and  those 
who  have  not  been  heard  at  that  time  will  be  obliged  to  wait  until 
to-morrow.  Are  there  any  gentlemen  here  who  wish  to  be  heard  upon 
the  lead-ore  schedule?  It  not,  Mr.  Henry  B.  Joy  will  be  heard. 
As  Mr.  Joy  does  not  seem  to  l^  here,  we  will  hear  Mr.  George  W. 
Pound. 

STATEMENT  OF  GEOBOE  W.  POTTNI),  OF  213  GEEMAN  INSUSANCE 
BXTILDING,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Pound.  I  represent  the  Rudolph  Wurlitzer  Company,  of  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  the  Kudolph  Wurlitzer  Manufacturing  Company,  and 
the  De  Kleist  Musical  Instrument  Manufacturing  Company,  of  North 
Tonawanda,  N.  Y.  I  also  represent  the  Edison  Phonograph  Works 
and  the  National  Phonograph  Company,  of  Orange,  N.  J. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  wish  to  say  that  paragraph  453 
of  the  teriff  on  imports  provides  a  duty  of  45  per  cent  ad  valorem 
on  musical  instruments  and  appurtenances.  We  are  here  to  urge 
the  retention  of  the  present  duty.  It  is  more  particularly  with  ref- 
erence to  the  automatic  or  mechanical  musical  instruments  that  we 
desire  to  direct  your  attention.  Of  course  the  committee  can  well 
imagine  that  when  the  previous  or  the  present  tariff  act  was  enacted 
that  this  industry  was  not  a  commercial  proposition.  It  was  in  its 
infancy,  and  very  much  so.  The  automatic  piano,  organ,  and  kin- 
dred instruments  have  had  their  development  and  their  perfection, 
really,  only  within  the  past  five  years.  They  had  their  inception  in 
the  old-time  music  box  of  Switzerland  and  Bohemia  and  the  pin 
cylinder  or  barrel  organ  of  Germany  and  England.  The  magnitude 
oi  the  business  has  Seen  developed  so  rapidly  that  it  is  surprising. 
The  number  of  establishments  m  the  United  States  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  musical  instruments  (excluding  phonographs)  is  625. 

The  Chairman.  What  duty  do  they  pay  now : 

Mr.  Pound.  Forty-five  per  cent. 

The  Chair3Ian.  The  Board  of  General  Appraisers  says  that  pho- 
nographs and  graphophones  are  not  admitted  as  musical  instruments 
with  cylinders,  and  tnerefore  are  not  dutiable  as  parts  of  musical 
instruments.  Has  there  been  anv  change  in  that?  That  was  in 
1902. 

Mr.  Pound.  They  have  been  paying  a  duty  of  45  per  cent.  The 
musical  instruments  have  been  held  under  the  general  clause  of  that 
paragraph. 
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Mr.  BouTELL.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  phonograj)h  has  been 
held  to  be  a  musical  instrument^ 

Mr.  Pound.  That  is  our  information;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  But  here  is  a  decision  directly  to  the  contrary. 
However,  you  may  proceed,  and  I  will  look  at  this  matter  again. 

Mr.  Pound.  As  I  have  stated,  the  number  of  establishments  in  the 
United  States  making  automatic  instruments  outside  of  the  phono- 
^aph  industry  is  625 — and  it  is  to  the  automatic  and  mechanical 
instruments,  excepting  the  phonographs,  to  which  I  am  particularly 
directing  your  attention — and  the  amount  of  capital  invested  in 
this  industry  is  $72,225,379.  The  cost  of  materials  used  this  vear 
was  $29,116,566.  The  value  of  the  product  was  $69,574,340,  "All 
this  is  exclusive  of  the  phonograph  industry.  If  we  were  to  include 
the  phonograph  the  actual  amount  of  capital  invested  in  the  United 
States,  according  to  the  last  available  reports,  1905,  was  almost 
$83,000,000;  and  with  the  tremendous  growth  of  business  at  the 
present  time  all  these  figures  that  I  have  given  would  be  very  much 
increased. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  suggest  as  to  the  duty  ? 

Mr.  Pound.  We  ask  that  the  duty  be  kept  where  it  is.  This  indus- 
try is  without  any  combination;  it  is  entirely  independent  in  its 
actions  and  in  the  production  and  sale  of  its  products.  Our  machin- 
ery and  methods  of  manufacture  are  easily  and  readily  copied,  but 
we  can  not  reproduce  here  tlie  foreigner's  scale  of  wages  or  the  mode 
of  life  of  his  employees. 

We  have  a  peculiar  condition  in  this  industry,  if  the  committee 
pleases.  The  ordinary  mechanic  we  can  not  take  and  use.  It 
requires  a  special  labor,  an  experienced  labor,  a  skilled  labor.  We 
have  to  take  these  men  and  educate  them  up  in  a  peculiar  line  of 
work.  It  is  a  special  and  particular  industry ;  and  it  is  an  industry 
that  did  not  exist  in  the  United  States  to  any  extent  up  to  within 
the  last  few  years.  It  has  been  an  absolutely  new  industry.  The 
Black  Forest  of  Germany  has  for  a  great  many  years  been  actively 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  and  export  of  automatic  musical  instru- 
ments to  the  United  States.  The  United  States  was  formerly  a  very 
large  field. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  imports  of  these  things? 

Mr.  Pound.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  extent? 

Mr.  Pound.  We  imported  last  year  to  the  value  of  one  million  and 
a  half,  and  there  is  no  question  that  if  the  financial  condition  which 
existed  in  this  country  had  not  taken  place  the  imports  during  the 
past  year  would  have  been  tremendous,  l3ecause  they  nave  commenced 
an  active  campaign  of  advertising  in  the  trade  journals  of  this  coun- 
try. They  have  established  representatives  in  New  York  City,  and 
have  started  a  campaign  of  active  competition  with  the  American 
trade. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  You  are  speaking  now  of  automatic  instruments? 

Mr.  Pound.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  T\Tiat  has  been  the  importations  of  other  musical 
instruments? 

Mr.  Pound.  I  can  not  quite  tell  you.  The  statistics  are  very  in- 
complete. The  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  and  the  Bureau 
of  Statistics  frankly  say  that  they  have  not,  owing  to  this  being  a 
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new  industry  and  not  in  contemplation  practically  at  the  time  of  the 
passage  of  this  act — that  they  did  not  keep  the  statistics  as  they 
would  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  The  total  importations  of  musical  instruments 
and  all  things  dutiable  under  this  tariff  act  last  year  amounted  to 
$1,458,000.     Did  that  include  all  parts? 

Mr.  Pound.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  1907? 

Mr.  PorND.  Yes,  sir;  1907.  The  importations  of  automatic  and 
musical  instruments  have  increased  and  will  very  largely  increase  all 
the  time. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  And  we  exported  of  musical  instruments  to  the 
amount  of  three  millions  and  a  quarter. 

Mr.  Pound.  But  those  are  not  mechanical.  For  instance,  the  very 
high  class  of  upright  pianos  have  been  getting  into  some  of  the  foreign 
markets,  and,  of  course,  there  has  been  some  South  American  trade. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Have  you  imported  quite  a  quantity  of  low- 
priced  organs? 

Mr.  Pound.  Not  of  the  automatic  nature  at  all.  I  can  not  speak 
of  the  commercial  organ  itself.  That  is  a  business  which  has  suffered 
much  from  even  the  domestic  comp'etition. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Isn't  it  true  that  a  very  large  number  of  orchestral 
instruments  are  almost  exclusively  of  foreign  make? 

Mr^  Pound.  Orchestrions,  as  such,  and  on  all  instruments  of  brass, 
of  which  brass  is  a  large  element — for  instance,  like  the  skating-rink 
organ.  We  have  been  entirely  driven  out  of  the  market  upon  that  by 
foreign  production.  They  can  produce  an  instrument  in  the  Black 
Forest  of  Germany,  or  through  the  Bohemian  districts,  for  less  than 
the  labor  cost  in  this  country.  As  an  illustration,  at  the  time  of  the 
passage  of  the  Wilson  bill  putting  the  duty  down  to  25  per  cent  the 
Xorth  Tonawanda  Companv,  one  of  the  best  equipped  in  the  country 
for  that  particular  class  or  work,  lost  $12,000  that  year  in  spite  of 
eveiT  effort  made  to  hold  it  up,  and  from  that  time  we  never  have 
recovered  business  along  those  lines.  We  formerly  made  trumpets  and 
bugles  for  the  United  States  Army  and  cavalry,  but  upon  those  things 
we  have  been  driven  out  of  the  market.  We  can  buy  those  in  the  Black 
Forest,  and  in  Bohemia,  pay  the  manufacturer  there  for  them,  pay  the 
consul  invoice  fee  of  10  marks,  pay  the  commission,  the  freight, 
pay  45  per  cent  duty  in  New  York  Harbor,  and  the  freight  by  rail 
an^  save  20  per  cent — in  all  cases  10  per  cent,  but  usually  15  or  20  per 
cent — on  actual  cost  of  production  in  our  factories. 

The  Chairman.  Are  these  things  protected  by  patents? 

Mr.  Pound.  There  are  some  patents,  but  they  are  not  basic,  and 
they  do  not  interfere  with  competition. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  these  rolls  of  music? 

Mr.  Pound.  They  are  made  up  in  that  way,  and  they  are  all 

The  Chadiman.  They  are  not  patented,  are  they? 

Mr.  Pound.  Do  you  mean  the  perforated  paper  roll? 

The  Chairman.  Any  roll  of  music ;  any  roll  ? 

Mr.  Pound.  There  fs  no  patent  at  all  upon  the  perforated  paper 
roll  used  in  the  automatic  instrument.  The  patents  on  the  phono- 
graphs have  expired,  so  far  as  they  amount  to  anything,  although 
there  are  patents  on  some  particular  minor  details  which  do  not  in- 
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terfere;  and  the  patents  on  all  other  automatic  instruments  do  not 
interfere. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  referring  to  those  rolls  used  on  the  pianola, 
such  as  that? 

Mr.  Pound.  Yes;  there  is  no  patent  on  that  at  all.  They  are  made 
broadcast  in  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  How*^ about  the  rolls  of  the  phonographs;  are  they 
not  patented  ? 

Mr.  Pound.  Not  any  basic  principle  at  all.  The  different  com- 
panies may  have  some  little  composition  which  they  will  keep  secret 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  not  an  Edison  patent  on  the  phonographs 
in  some  of  the  latest  improvements  that  practically  controls  the  busi- 
ness? 

Mr.  Pound.  No,  sir;  the  patents  have  expired,  the  patents  that 
amount  to  anything,  on  phonographs. 

The  Chairman.  All  or  them  ( 

Mr.  Pound.  All  that  interfere  with  competition. 

Mr.  Ran  DELL.  As  to  the  latest  improved  machine  that  has  just  been 
made,  how  long  does  the  patent  on  that  run? 

Mr.  Pound.  The  latest  improved  machine  is  nothing  at  all  but  an 
arrangement  which  permits  of  ^  four-minute  record  instead  of  a 
two-minute  record,  as  formerly.  In  other  words,  the  last  effort  of 
the  genius  of  Edison  has  been  to  double  the  length  of  the  cylinder 
from  two  minutes  to  four  minutes.  But  these  records  are  made  all 
over  Europe  and  all  over  America. 

Mr.  Randell.  Nobody  would  want  anything  but  the  best  of  a 
machine  of  that  sort.  Is  not  the  latest  machine  protected  by  a  patent, 
one  that  really  protects  the  machine? 

Mr.  Pound.  No,  sir.  The  Victor  companies  are  very  powerful 
and  strong  competitors,  and  they  make  far  more  expensive  records 
than  the  Edison  Company  does.  *  Then,  again,  there  is  the  C/olumbia 
Company  which  makes  a  25-cent  record,  and,  if  I  remember  right, 
there  is  a  universal  price  of  25  cents  upon  the  record  that  they  make. 
It  is  a  large  concern. 

Mr.  Randell.  What  is  the  use  of  obtaining  a  patent  if  it  does  not 
amount  to  anything? 

Mr.  Pound.  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  patent  on  this  last 
proposition. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  thought  there  was  a  patent  also  on  the  composition 
that  the  records  were  made  of,  the  composition  to  make  it  harder,  so 
it  would  receive  more  talk  and  last  longer,  or  being  double  the  length 
would  receive  more,  and  that  it  was  harder  so  that  it  would  reproduce 
the  sound  much  longer. 

Mr.  Pound.  All  those  tilings  are  mere  matters  of  mechanical  per- 
fection. There  is  nothing  basic  in  the  patents  on  any  of  them,  and 
no  patent,  in  fact,  on  the  automatic  or  mechanical  music  industry 
to-day  prevents  the  fullest  competition,  because  there  are  no  primary 
basic  patents. 

The  Chair3ian.  And  they  pay  a  duty  of  45  per  cent  as  a  manufac- 
tured article.     They  do  not  come  in  as  musical  instruments. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  It  is  a  very  delicate  distinction. 

Mr.  Pound.  My  particular  education  along  that  line  has  been  on 
other  classes  of  instruments  rather  than  the  phonograph.  We  pay 
45  per  cent  duty,  I  know,  because  we  have  to  pay  it.     Of  course,  I 
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hope  the  committee  will  bear  in  mind,  as  I  said  before,  that  this 
whole  industry  was  not  in  existence  as  a  commercial  proposition 
when  this  import  act  was  passed  and  was  not  in  contemplation  by 
the  committee.  For  instance,  the  cylinders  used  on  the  phonograph 
are  held  by  the  appraisers  under  a  duty  of  25  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  total  importations  of  all  manufactures  of 
iron  and  steel,  when  not  otherwise  specially  provided  for  and  under 
which  these  instruments  come  in,  were  $1,100,000  in  1907. 

Mr.  Pound.  In  the  better  class  of  phongraphs,  while  our  foreign 
competitors  have  driven  the  American  goods  out  of  the  European 
market,  they  have  not  as  yet  obtained  a  strong  foothold  in  America. 
On  the  cheaper  class  of  phonographs,  those  which  are  given  as  prizes 
and  in  that  way,  they  have  got  m;  but  they  are  not  yet  coming  in 
very  heavily  upon  the  better  class  of  phonographs. 

ifow,  the  proposition  here  is  purely  one  of  labor,  there  is  nothing 
else  to  it  but  the  question  of  labor.    The  foreign  manufacturer,  in 

E articular  through  the  Black  Forest  and  in  Bohemia,  in  many  cases, 
as  no  factory  at  all  excepting  the  mere  assembling  room,  or  at  most, 
usually  only  a  small  factory.  He  gives  his  work  out  at  piecemeal, 
and  much  of  it  is  done  in  the  homes.  The  wife  and  the  whole  family 
help  him.    And  it  is  done  at  a  minimum  of  cost. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  How  is  it  with  the  finer  wood  orchestral  instru- 
ments, such  as  the  flute,  the  clarinet,  and  the  wooden  string  instru- 
ments—violins? Is  it  a  mere  question  of  labor?  Can  we  make  just 
as  good  wooden  flutes  here  as  they  can  in  Germany  ? 

Mr.  Pound.  I  can  only  speak  of  that  from  casual  information.  I 
am  told  that  we  can  do  that  here.  It  is  only  because  of  the  large 
amount  of  labor  that  is  put  on  that  kind  of  work  abroad  that  it  can 
not  all  be  done  here. 

Mr.  DilLzell.  They  make  violins  here? 

Mr.  Pound.  Yes,  sir;  in  fact,  one  of  my  own  clients  has  established 
here,  and  is  endeavoring  to  build  up,  a  harp  factory.  It  is  a  new 
enterprise.  They  are  starting  to  make  violins,  making  purely  the 
better  class  and  not  attempting  the  cheap  instruments. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  In  my  city — Chicago — Lyon  &  Healy  are  large 
manufacturers  of  all  kinds  of  instruments,  but  I  had  an  idea  that 
there  were  high-grade  orchestral  instruments  that  we  had  not  ac- 
quired the  knack  of  making  to  such  a  degree  of  perfection  as  they 
had  in  Germany. 

Mr.  Pound.  If,  sir,  I  might  be  permitted,  I  would  like  to  direct 
your  attention  to  what  probably  is  the  perfection  of  the  automatic 
or  mechanical  musical  instrument,  the  electrically-operated  piano, 
capable  of  being  played  by  hand  as  the  normal  piano  is  played  and 
capable  of  beinc  operated  electrically  by  means  of  the  perforated 
paper  roll  as  well,  so  that  it  combines  both  the  manual  and  the  power- 
operated  instrument.  There  is  no  question  at  all  but  that  it  is  the 
best  instrument  made  in  the  world,  and  it  is  made  in  America.  Noth- 
ing but  the  question  of  cheap  foreign  labor  stands  in  the  way  of  our 
holding  and  controlling  the  American  market.  We  are  not  able  to 
export  along  that  line  of  work  at  all ;  we  can  not  meet  the  competi- 
tion— it  is  out  of  the  question.  And  the  South  American  and  the 
Mexican  markets  have  been  entirely  taken  away  from  us. 

Now,  I  can  give  some  figures  on  this  matter  which  I  believe  will 
corroborate  my  statement.     The  power  in  the  Black  Forest,  given 
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usually  in  such  amount  as  is  necessary,  is  furnished  by  the  munici- 
pality at  mere  nominal  cost.  The  raw  materials  are  right  there  at 
hand  on  the  very  best  terms.  These  communities  are  very  often  very 
wealthy,  deriving  a  large  income  from  the  forests.  The  taxes  are 
usually  nothing,  or  very  low;  occasionally  even  an  actual  dividend. 
Labor  is  abundant  and  very  cheap.  I  find  that  the  unemployed 
labor  of  Germany,  in  our  lines  of  work,  reaches  the  high  percental^ 
of  8.9  per  cent.  '  In  Waldkisch,  for  instance,  the  rate  ox  wages  in 
our  industry  is  62  cents  per  day  for  ordinary  labor.  It  is  so  abundant 
and  cheap  "that  two  large  musical  instrument  concerns  from  Paris, 
France,  are  now  building  there  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  their 
home  market,  and  this  although  they  must  pay  the  French  duty  of 
10  to  15  per  cent ;  and  right  there  it  is  interesting  for  us  to  observe 
that  the  parliamentary  commission  of  France — ^the  tariff  commission, 
which  has  been  sitting  for  the  last  thlreS  years — ^have  recommended 
in  their  report,  which  the  papers  inform  us  has  just  been  filed,  an 
advance  all  along  the  line  or  20  per  cent  duty. 

Now,  at  Forcntenberg  a  large  number  of  instruments  are  made. 
Here  the  same  prices  of  labor  prevail.  It  is  in  the  heart  of  the  lum- 
ber district,  and  water  power  can  be  had  for  almost  nothing.  At 
Villingen,  a  center  of  this  industry,  they  have  the  same  wages. 
Wooden  pipes  for  organs  and  small  parts"  are  made  in  the  home  of 
the  laborer,  the  whofe  family  helping,  and  the  estimated  earnings 
of  children  here  is  as  low  as  3  cents  a  day.  I  can  imagine  what 
would  happen  to  us  if  we  went  out  into  the  thriving,  prosperous  com- 
munities, as  is  the  case  in  a  number  of  instances,  where  large  villages 
have  been  built  up  surrounding  the  factories,  and  should  oner  3  cents 
per  day  for  that  character  of  help.  This  municipality  has  recently 
made  overtures  to  our  people  to  locate  there.  We  have  been  offered 
the  use  of  public  land  and  electric  power  for  almost  nothing.  These 
same  conditions  obtain  through  all  the  Black  Forest  and  Balden  dis- 
tricts. In  Freiburg  a  large  number  of  automatic  instruments  are 
specially  made  for  export  to  this  country,  and  they  maintain  a  repre- 
sentative in  New  York  City  for  that  purpose.  They  make  one  or  the 
best  foreign  instruments  imported  into  this  market. 

Frankfort  is  regarded  as  more  favorable  for  the  wage-earner,  and 
yet  a  large  number  of  instruments  are  exported,  one  house,  alone  in 
the  United  States  taking  annually  from  there  instruments  to  the 
amount  of  60,000  marks.  These  same  conditions  prevail  all  through 
Bohemia.  In  Saxony  and  northwest  Bohemia  brass  parts  are  now 
produced  so  cheap  that,  although  we  have  the  very  best  approved 
machinery  for  their  manufacture,  we  can  purchase  theirs,  pay  ocean 
and  railroad  freight  and  other  charges,  together  with  our  duty  of  45 
per  cent,  and  save  from  10  to  20  per  cent.  We  have  been  entirely 
driven  out  of  that  line  of  business.  As  I  said,  Saxony  and  northwest 
Bohemia  are  gradually  working  into  all  lines  and  departments  of 
this  class  of  work.  Our  scale  of  wages  for  corresponding  work  in 
the  United  States — bearing  in  mind  as  against  3  cents  a  day  for  the 
children,  and  up  to  CO  cents  a  day  for  ordinary  labor,  and  $1  for  the 
highest  skilled  labor,  and  $1  a  day  for  the  foremen — our  price  for 
common  labor  is  $1.75  per  day,  and  for  the  ordinary  or  a  little  more 
experienced  labor  $2.25  per  day,  when  we  start  the  man,  up  to  $3  per 
day.  For  skilled  labor  we  pay  from  $4.50  to  $8  per  day,  and  our 
foremen  get  anywhere  from  fifteen  hundred  to  twenty-five  hundred 
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dollars  a  year  and  up  to  $4,000  a  year.  In  other  words,  our  foreign 
competitor,  with  much  less  initial  investment  and  with  very  much 
less  "  overhead  "  charges,  is  able  to  substantially  get  ten  days'  labor 
for  less  than  we  get  one. 

The  45  per  cent  dut}'^  under  the  McKinley  bill  was  reduced  to  25 
per  cent  in  the  Wilson  bill  and  conditions  then  became  ruinous,  as  I 
stated  before,  in  our  business.  Our  factory  lost  money  in  some  lines 
that  we  never  recovered,  and  are  not  recovering  now.  The  manufac- 
ture of  brass  instruments  has  never  recovered,  and  the  market  to-day 
is  in  the  hands  of  our  foreign  competitors.  The  Dingley  bill  restored 
the  duty  to  45  per  cent.  The  imports  last  year  amounted  to  $1,500,000. 
These  instruments  are  sold  very  largely  to  caf^s,  hotels,  cigar  stores, 
skating  rinks,  and  other  places  of  public  resort.  It  is  therefore 
believed  that  only  the  financial  depression  of  the  past  year  saved  us 
from  an  avalanche  of  imported  instruments.  We  have  been  just  about 
able,  with  the  universal  depression  and  by  continual  adaptability  to 
local  conditions  and  the  highest  skill  of  production,  to  manufacture 
and  just  about  hold  our  own.  There  is  not  any  doubt  at  all  if  there 
is  any  lowering  of  duty  that  it  would  absolutely  drive  us  out  of  busi- 
ness. The  question  of  the  unemployed  in  Europe,  particularly  in 
England  and  Germany,  is  becoming  serious,  because  our  industry  is 
one  in  which  the  foreign  laborer,  more  particularly  the  Grerman,  has 
been  trained  and  skilled  in  for  centuries.  The  musical  trade  is  some- 
thing concerned  with  his  whole  environment,  while  with  us  we  have 
to  absolutely  train  every  man.  It  takes  time  with  us.  We  had  to 
create  a  working  force  out  of  nothing.  They  get  their  apprentices  for 
three  years  for  nothing.  We  start  them,  paying  the  boy,  the  very 
cheapest  boy  we  have,  $5.50  a  week — ^the  boy  who  picks  up  shavings — 
and  we  pay  the  ordinary  boy  $8  per  week,  and  very  quickly  they 
expect  $1.75  to  $2  per  day. 

This  pauper  labor  of  Europe,  I  maintain,  is  a  constant  and  increas- 
ing menace  to  the  American  workingmen.  Only  last  w^eek  Herr 
Richard  Calwer,  one  of  the  best  authorities  in  (jermany  on  social 
questions,  in  an  article  on  the  lack  of  employment  in  the  Empire, 
said: 

Hardly  a  day  passes  in  which  It  Is  not  reported  from  some  part  of  the  country 
that  working  hours  have  been  reduced  or  workmen  dismissed.  Conferences  are 
holding  all  over  the  country  to  discuss  what  had  best  be  done  in  the  fnce  of  the 
hard  times,  boh  present  and  to  come.  Municipalities  have  been  petitioned  to 
take  steps  to  alleviate  the  misery.  The  coming  winter  is  looked  forward  to  with 
the  deepest  anxiety.  One-third  of  the  total  wage-earning  class — 4,033,000 
persons — are  unemployed. 

That  has  reference  to  Germany  only.  You  know  what  scenes  are 
being  enacted  in  the  capital  of  I^ngland  every  day,  and  similarly  all 
over  Europe.  These  are  actual  trade  conditions  which  we  have  to 
confront. 

Mr.  Randell.  Does  it  not  seem  that  the  workingman  is  getting 
the  worst  of  it  everywhere?  He  produces  an  immense  amount,  while 
he  has  to  about  starve  to  death  everywhere  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Pound.  Not  with  us. 

Mr.  Randell.  One  man  came  here  representing  labor  who  stated 
that  he  had  6,000  men  looking  for  work  half  of  the  time,  and  that 
he  wanted  a  tariflF  increase  in  order  to  get  three  weeks'  more  work 
in  a  year. 
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Mr.  Pound.  Well,  my  answer  to  that  is  that  when  we  employ  in 
one  of  our  factories  alone  4,500  men,  and  ranging  down  to  150  men, 
which  I  believe  is  the  lowest,  and  those  men  are  able,  that  is  the 
maiority  of  them  are,  to  earn  in  excess  of  $3.25  a  day — our  average 

scale  is  $3  to  $3.25  a  day,  including  the  girls  and  boys 

Mr.  Randeix.  Do  they  get  regular  work? 

Mr.  Pound.  All  the  time.  We  have,  as  I  say,  been  absolutely 
driven  out  of  the  market  on  these  cheaper  grades  of  instruments,  on 
the  orchestrions  and  on  the  brass  instruments,  and  those  parts  of 
instruments  in  which  brass  enters ;  and  also  on  some  certain  cheaper 
grades  of  what  used  to  be  known  as  "  merry-go-round "  organs,  in 
which  we  did  at  one  time  a  tremendous  business.  Along  all  of  those 
lines  we  have  been  substantially  driven  out  of  the  market.  We  are 
just  about  holding  our  own  in  the  better  class  of  instruments;  in 
other  words,  where  American  skill,  American  ingenuity,  and  where 
adaptability  to  local  conditions  occur,  and  where  there  is  a  perfect 
factory  organization,  we  have  held  our  own,  but  not  otherwise. 
Never  have  we  been  able  to  do  so  where  the  question  of  labor  alone 
enters  into  competition. 

Mr.  CRUMPAcitER.  Who  are  driving  you  out  of  the  market,  the 
foreign  manufacturers? 
Mr.  Pound.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  I  notice  that  the  total  production  of  instru- 
ments during  the  last  year  amounted  to  $66,092,000,  while  of  all 
kinds  of  instruments  and  parts  there  came  to  this  country  only  a 
million  and  a  half  dollars  worth,  all  told. 
Mr.  Pound.  That  was  in  1907. 
Mr.  Crumpacker.  Yes ;  and  in  1906  it  was  less. 
Mr.  Pound.  In  190G  it  was  practically  the  same;  a  small  difference. 
Mr.  Crumpacker.  Somewhat  less. 

Mr.  Pound.  But  you  will  bear  in  mind,  as  I  say,  that  on  certain 
parts  of  these  instruments  we,  even  now,  can  not  make.  The  instru- 
ments which  have  been  imported  so  far  have  been  the  cheaper  in- 
struments. They  are  starting  now  a  campaign  of  advertising  in  the 
trade  journals  to  get  our  trade,  and  they  have  already  gotten  our 
South  American  and  Mexican  trade,  as  I  said  before,  and  which  we 
had  at  one  time.  But  on  this  better  class  of  instruments  we  have 
been  able  to  keep  them  back. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  We  do  not  import  2^  per  cent  of  the  instruments 
used  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Poind.  Because  you  will  bear  in  mind  our  figures  there  include 
everything — upr;,2:ht  and  ^rand  pianos,  for  instance,  to  which  sub- 
ject I  am  not  addressing  myself.  The  statistics  available  from  the 
Bureau  of  Statistics  and  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  are 
very  deficient.  At  the  time  of  the  passage  of  this  act,  as  I  said  before, 
this  business  was  so  small  that  it  was  not  in  contemplation,  and  they 
have  not  segregated  their  figures  at  all. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  If  your  argument  is  of  any  force,  it  would  mean 
that  tliere  ought  to  be  an  increase  of  duty. 

Mr.  Pound.  There  ought  to  be,  really,  yes,  sir;  there  is  no  doubt 
about  it  at  all. 

Now,  upcm  this  question  of  the  American  wage-earner,  as  to 
w^hether  he  is  profiting  by  this  tariff,  I  want  to  say  that  he  surely  is 
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in  our  line  of  work.  It  may  be  that  he  is  especially  fortunate  with 
us,  because  we  must  have  and  do  have  the  very  highest  skill  and  the 
best  product.  Last  year  the  average  cost  of  food  per  family  in  the 
United  States  was  $347.75.  This  one  item  is  far  more  than  the  aver- 
age yearly  wage  paid  in  Europe  in  our  industry.  The  wages  per 
hour  in  the  principal  manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries  of 
the  United  States  during  1907  averaged  3.7  per  cent  higher  than  in 
1906,  and  that  in  the  year  of  the  depression,  too.  Perhaps  a  fairer 
idea  of  where  our  wage-earners  stood  m  1907  is  given  by  a  comparison 
between  the  figures  tor  that  year  and  the  averages  for  the  ten  years 
from  1890  to  1899,  inclusive.  In  each  case  the  average  wages  per 
hour  in  1907  were  28.8  per  cent  higher,  the  number  of  employees  44.4 
per  cent  greater,  and  the  average  hours  of  labor  were  5  per  cent 
lower.  The  price  of  food  in  1907  was  20  per  cent  higher  than  the 
average  for  the  ten-vear  period. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  now,  you  say  that  labor  was  so  much  higher. 
Do  you  mean  for  a  day's  work;  and  that  the  hours  worked  were 
lower? 

Mr.  Pound.  Yes;  that  the  American  laborer,  I  mean,  worked  less 
hours  and  got  28.8  per  cent  more  money  for  those  less  hours  of  work 
than  he  got  the  previous  year. 

The  Chairman.  Then  he  got  28.8  per  cent  more  for  a  day's  work? 

Mr.  Pound.  Yes,  sir.  • 

The  Chairman.  And  that  day's  work  was  so  much  per  cent  less 
hours  than  your  competitor.  It  does  not  appear  clear  in  your  state- 
ment that  that  was  a  day's  work. 

Mr.  Randell.  What  about  his  productiveness  in  that  day's  work 
as  compared  with  the  foreigner's  productiveness? 

Mr.  Pound.  That  can  hardly  be  estimated. 

Mr.  Randell.  But  that  is  really  the  gist  of  the  whole  thing. 

Mr.  Pound.  No,  sir;  it  is  not,  if  you  will  pardon  me.  I  believe 
that  is  one  of  the  fallacies  of  that  argument. 

Mr.  Randell.  The  amount  you  paid  and  the  amount  you  get  for 
that  pay  is  certainly  the  question. 

Mr.  Pound.  Not  wholly;  no. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  comparison  of  the  relative  efficiency 
of  the  American  and  the  foreign  labor? 

Mr.  Pound.  I  will  say  this :  Formerly  there  was  no  question  that 
the  relative  efficiency  as  to  some  departments,  but  not  as  a  universal 
rule,  was  in  favor  of  the  American  workingman,  but  there  is  not  a 
week  passes — and  this  many  large  manufacturers  will  tell  you — but 
what  some  foreigner  is  studying' our  methods,  our  machines,  and 
copying  our  methods  of  production;  and  that  difference  in  the  effi- 
ciency of  output  does  not  exist  to-day  as  it  existed  ten  years  ago. 

Mr.  Randell.  Is  there  a  slight  percentage  in  favor  of  the  American 
workinmian  ? 

Mr.  Pound.  I  do  not  believe  so  in  our  industry.  I  think  in  our 
industry  it  is  probably  against  us. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  know  the  views  of  the  various  union  labor  people 
have  been  that  they  would  accomplish  more  in  eight  hours  than  in 
ten  because  of  their  gi-eater  efficiency  during  the  eight  hours.  AATiat 
do  you  say  as  to  that  ? 
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Air.  PorND.  In  the  words  of  my  late  lamented  townsman,  Grovei 
Cleveland,  that  is  "  a  condition  and  not  a  theory."  It  is  very  beauti- 
ful for  the  union  labor  men  to  tell  us  that  if  we  will  give  them  wages 
for  ten  hours  and  let  them  work  six  and  run  our  factory  for  us  that 
he  is  going  to  be  a  fresher  man  and  do  more  work.  Up  to  a  certain 
point,  to  a  certain  number  of  hours,  a  man  can  only  properly  pro- 
duce. But  I  believe  it  is  true,  as  your  experience  as  well  as  mine, 
professionally  speaking,  will  show,  that  there  is  not  a  professional 
man  in  the  country  but  who  works  more  hours  a  day  than  the  average 
wage-earner,  in  whatever  capacity  employed. 

Mr.  Randell.  But  I  did  not  care  to  go  into  that  question.  I  was 
only  inquiring  as  to  the  relative  efficiency  of  the  men.  How  much 
of  this  work  is  done  by  machinery? 

Mr.  Pound.  Not  a  great  deal. 

Mr.  Randell.  Most  of  it  is  hand  work? 

Mr.  Pound.  Most  of  it  is  hand  work.  Now,  on  that  question  of 
efficiency,  just  what  applies  peculiarly  with  us  is 

Mr.  Randell.  I  understand  that  you  have  no  statistics  showing  the 
production  per  hour  of  individuals  here  and  abroad? 

Mr.  Pound.  No,  sir.  Such  a  thing  could  not  be  computed,  be- 
cause there  are  no  two  instruments  identically  alike. 

Mr.  Randell.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  production  per  hour 
of  the  men  engaged  in  this  business  ? 

Mr.  Pound.  We  have  studied  this  question  for  our  own  interests 
very  thoroughly,  but 

Mr.  Randell.  Have  you  studied  it  abroad  ? 

Mr.  Pound.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  Have  you  anyone  who  has  studied  it  abroad? 

Mr.  Pound.  Yes ;  we  have. 

Mr.  Randell.  Can  you  have  him  come  here? 

Mr.  Pound.  Yes,  sir. 

5Ir.  Randeix.  At  some  future  date? 

Mr.  I*oLND.  Mr.  Howard  Wurlitzer,  of  Cincinnati,  a  member  of 
one  of  the  largest  concerns  in  the  country,  has  just  returned  from 
Europe,  and  he,  I  am  sure,  could  give  you  all  the  information  you 
require. 

Mr.  Randell.  We  want  somebody  who  has  studied  this  subject 
abroad.  We  would  like  to  have  him  come  here,  say,  Saturday  of  this 
week  and  bring  those  figures  and  statistics. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  I  wish  he  would  bring  particularly  the  actual  figures 
with  reference  to  the  decay  of  the  brass-instrument  manufacture  in 
this  country.  What  you  said  along  that  line  seems  to  me  to  be  sig- 
nificant. 

Mr.  Pound.  I  can  speak  of  that  from  absolute  personal  experience. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  are  two  or  three  gentlemen,  we  can  hear 
them  all. 

Mr.  Pound.  I  will  bring  the  Hon.  Eugene  De  Kleist,  of  North 
Tonawanda. 

The  Chairman.  What  we  want  is  advice  at  first  hand. 

Mr.  Pound.  He  is  a  manufacturer  in  Germany,  in  England,  and  in 
America,  and  Mr.  Howard  Wurlitzer  is  one  of  th%  foremost  business 
men  of  the  west,  and  fairly  conversant  with  this  subject. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  like  to  have  a  man  who  has  had  the  ex- 
perience you  speak  of. 
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Mr.  Pound.  I  have  myself  made  a  close  study  of  this  .tariff  ques- 
tion, and  of  all  other  tariff  questions,  for  a  great  many  years,  although 
I  have  not  been  abroad;  ordinary  lawyers  can  not  anord  those  lux- 
uries. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  The  detailed  information  which  the  Government 
reports  contain  do  not  show  the  amount  of  importations  of  different 
kinds  of  musical  instruments.  That  matter  that  I  spoke  of,  of  brass 
instruments,  and  which  you  referred  to,  is  extremely  significant  and 
interesting.    Our  reports  do  not  show  anything  about  that. 

Mr.  Pound.  I  tried  to  get  that  information  at  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labor  and  the  bureau  of  statistics,  and  at  both  places 
I  was  informed  that  those  matters  were  not  separated. 

The  Chairman.  Our  reports  throw  them  all  together,  musical  in- 
struments and  everything  else  pertaining  thereto.  I  do  not  mean 
musical  instruments  proper,  but  phonographic  instruments,  and  the 
instruments  that  you  are  interested  in,  are  all  in  one  bracket,  and  the 
imports  were  only  $1,100,000  in  1907.  You  say  a  million  and  a  half. 
There  is  a  wide  discrepancy  there,  and  we  would  like  to  have  the 
detailed  information  which  you  have  in  regard  to  the  imports  of 
these  particular  instruments. 

Mr.  Pound.  Of  course,  the  committee  must  bear  one  thing  in  mind, 
that  this  whole  industry  is,  in  its  large  present  development,  a  matter 
of  the  past  five  years,  really,  and  wholly  the  work  of  the  past  ten 
years. 

The  Chairman.  The  reason  I  asked  you  about  the  past  was  that  I 
visited  the  Edison  works  four  years  ago,  and  he  was  very  much  inter- 
ested in  developing  the  phonograph.  I  supposed  he  was  getting  pat- 
ents on  the  later  improvements  that  he  was  making — ^he  has  made 
some  since — but  according  to  your  statement  the  patents  do  not 
protect. 

Mr.  Pound.  They  do  not.  On  any  automatic  or  hand  mechanical 
instrument  that  I  faiow  of  there  are  not  any  primary  or  basic  patents 
which  in  the  slightest  way  prevent  competition. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  automatic  piano  player? 

Mr.  Pound.  No;  and  with  the  phono^aph  or  talking  machines  it 
is  the  same  wav.  The  keenest  competition  exists  in  this  country 
between  the  Edison,  the  Victor,  and  the  Columbia  phonograph  and 
graphophone  companies. 

Now,  continuing  my  suggestion  as  to  the  American  wage-earner, 
the  purchasing  power  of  an  hour's  wage  in  1907,  as  measured  in  the 
purdiase  of  food,  was  6.8  per  cent  above  the  average  for  the  decade 
which  I  mentioned.  I  have  given  these  figures  because  I  have  found 
sometimes  that  it  was  the  favorite  theory  of  those  who  advocated  the 
lowering  of  duties  to  say  that  the  price  of  food  and  help  had  gone 
up  and  that  the  wages  had  not  followed,  relatively  speaking.  Sta- 
tistics will  not  sustain  that  contention. 

In  conclusion,  gentlemen,  our  position  is  this:  That  we,  in  com- 
mon with  others  similarly  occupied,  have  created  a  new  industry  in 
this  country,  one  that  did  not  m  anywise  detract  or  take  from  any 
existing  enterprise ;  we  have  built  large  factories,  given  employment 
to  whole  communities  of  wage-earners,  and  we  have  made  it  so  that 
it  is  now  capable  of  an  output  of  over  $69,000,000  worth  of  product. 
We  are  paymg  out  $20,000,000  a  year  in  wages ;  we  are  buying  $29,- 
000,000  worth  of  raw  material ;  we  have  built  up  great  communities 
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surrounding  our  factories — depending  upon  the  factories — men  that 
we  have  taken  from  boyhood  and  educated  along  these  lines,  and  who 
are  absolutely  and  wholly,  so  far  as  skilled  trade  is  concerned,  de- 
pendent upon  us,  and  we  are  dependent  upon  them  in  this  matter. 
We  can  not  compete  with  this  foreign  labor  upon  these  instruments 
where  the  question  of  labor  is  the  large  item  it  is  with  us. 

Mr.  Randell.  What  increase  do  you  want  in  the  amount  of  duty  ? 

Mr.  Pound.  I  did  not  come,  sir,  to  ask  an  increase.  Our  people 
figured  that  they  should  have  an  increase  of  at  least  5  per  cent,  but 
I  did  not 

Mr.  Kandell.  Your  purpose  really  is  to  hold  the  business  as  it  is? 

Mr.  Pound.  Yes,  sir.  I  will  not  say  that  we  would  be  content,  but 
we  feel  that  on  the  better  class  of  instruments  we  can  hold  our  own. 

Mr.  Eandell.  What  effect  would  the  lower  tariff  have  upon  the 
revenue,  in  your  opinion?     You  have  45  per  cent  protection? 

Mr.  Pound.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  And  you  claim  that  is  not  enough? 

Mr.  Pound.  It  is  really  not  enough. 

Mr.  Randell.  Suppose  it  was  lowered  10  per  cent. 

Mr.  Pound.  It  would  drive  us  out  of  business.  We  would  go  to 
Germany  and  manufactute. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  could  not  live  in  this  country  and  have  a  duty 
of  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  ? 

Mr.  Pound.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  Considering  the  cost  of  transportation  and  the  effi- 
ciency of  American  labor  and  all  that  sort  of  thing? 

Mr.  Pound.  Xo,  sir;  we  could  not. 

Mr.  Randell.  What  effect  would  it  have  on  the  revenues  if  the 
tariff  was  lowered  to  35  per  cent  in  place  of  the  45  per  cent? 

Mr.  Pound.  I  can  not  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  Randell.  It  would  increase  them  largely,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Polnd.  I  can  not  answer,  because  these  figures  are  not  sepa- 
rated, and  it  would  be  merely  an  estimate. 

Mr.  Randell.  Would  it  increase  it  some,  or  would  35  per  cent  block 
out  the  foreign  competition? 

Mr.  Pound.  Thirty-five  per  cent  would  not  block  out  the  foreign 
competition  in  our  trade. 

Mr.  Randell.  But  very  largely  increase  the  revenue? 

Mr.  Pound.  If  the  instruments  were  still  bought  it  certainly  would, 
I  should  think. 

Mr.  Randell.  A  change  in  the  tariff  would  not  keep  the  people 
from  buying  the  instruments — a  lowering  of  the  tariff? 

Mr.  Pound.  Wliy,  no;  I  do  not  imagine  it  would. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  really  do  not  think  that  a  reduction  of  tariff 
down  to  35  per  cent  would  increase  the  revenues? 

Mr.  Pound.  I  think  perhaps  it  would  not  make  any  great  difference 
in  the  result. 

Mr.  Randell.  And  you  think  the  revenue  would  r^ain  about  the 
same  ? 

Mr.  Pound.  I  should  think  so,  because  a  certain  number  of  part?. 
like  the  brass  parts,  we  import  and  put  in  our  instruments  now ;  we 
have  to  do  it,  paying  45  per  cent  duty. 
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Mr.  Kandell.  If  with  35  per  cent  the  revenue  would  not  be  in- 
creased, then  your  competition  would  not  be  increased  and  you  would 
still  have  a  monopoly  in  this  market,  as  much  so  as  now  ? 

Mr.  Pound.  We  would  have  ? 

Mr.  Randell.  Yes ;  if  the  revenue  was  not  increased  there  would  be 
no  increase  in  the  importations. 

Mr.  Pound.  Well,  it  would  take  more  importations  to  make  up  the 
diflFerence. 

Mr.  Randell.  The  difference  of  10  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Pound.  Let  me  answer  that  qutstion  in  this  way,  and  see  if  I 
meet  it,  and  this  point  is  material:  It  is  not  necessary  in  order  to 
affect  a  market  that  the  importations  should  be  a  large  percentage  of 
the  product  used  in  this  country.  A  very  small  percentage  thrown  in 
here  will  so  disturb  the  market  conditions  that  it  would  have  a  very 
bad  effect. 

Mr.  Randell.  It  hurts  your  feelings  ? 

Mr.  Pound.  It  does  not  hurt  our  feelings,  but  our  business. 

Mr.  Randell.  If  the  instruments  did  not  come  in,  then  you  would 
have  no  more  competition  than  now,  but  if  the  instruments  did  come 
in  it  would  increase  the  revenue  ? 

Mr.  Pound.  There  is  very  strong  domestic  competition  now — 625 
factories  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Randell.  If  the  foreigner  did  not  bring  in  any  more  instru- 
ments, that  would  not  make  the  manufacturers  go  to  Germany, 
would  it? 

Mr.  Pound.  If  no  more  came  in  ? 

Mr.  Randell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Pound.  No,  sir;  of  course  not. 

Mr.  Randell.  The  truth  is  that  foreign  competition  is  what  holds 
the  prices  down? 

Mr.  Pound.  Well,  our  competition  is  very  strong. 

Mr.  Randell.  The  competition  that  holds  you  down  is  not  from 
abroad  but  from  home? 

Mr.  Pound.  On  the  better  class  of  instruments  we  can  just  about 
hold  them  out  now. 

Mr.  Randell.  Then  you  have  a  monopoly  on  the  better  class  of 
instruments,  just  about,  now,  and  if  the  tariff  was  lowered,  you 
would  cease  to  have  a  monopoly  on  that  and  only  have  a  monopoly  on 
the  lower  class? 

Mr.  Pound.  No,  sir;  that  is  not  right.  We  do  not  have  a  monop- 
oly now.  Within  the  past  year  one  of  the  best  of  foreign  instrumente, 
that  known  as  the  Mignon,  has  made  arrangements  to  strongly  enter 
the  American  market.  They  are  now,  as  I  personally  know,  seeking 
American  contracts  here  for  their  output. 

Mr.  Randell.  Your  worst  trouble  is  with  the  higher-class  instru- 
ments, is  it  not? 

Mr.  Pound.  The  trouble  we  now  fear  is  of  the  higher-class  in- 
struments.   In  the  lower-class  instruments  we  can  not  compete. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  say  that  you  have  just  about  gotten  the  high- 
class  instruments  out  now.  Do  you  not  call  that  a  monopoly,  when 
you  have  them  "  out?  " 

Mr.  Pound.  I  did  not  say  we  had  them  out,  but  we  are  just  about 
able  to  hold  our  own. 
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Mr.  Randell.  To  hold  them  out? 

Mr.  Pound.  Well,  I  did  not  mean  that.  We  are  able  to  hold  our 
own  on  the  higher  class  of  instruments,  but  on  the  lower  class  of  in- 
struments, where  the  cheaper  form  of  labor  is  employed,  we  are  not 
able  to  hold  our  own. 

Mr.  Randell.  In  the  statement  which  you  furnish  will  you  please 
give  the  cost  of  all  the  materials  that  are  used  here  and  in  foreign 
countries,  as  well  as  the  cost  of  labor,  and  also  show  wherein  it  costs 
you  45  per  cent  more  than  it  does  the  foreigner  to  manufacture  in- 
struments ?  • 

Mr.  Pound.  I  think,  honestly,  it  costs  us  at  least  60  per  cent  more 
to  manufacture  our  instruments  than  the  foreigner,  if  not  more  than 
that. 

Mr.  Randell.  Put  those  facts  in  your  statement,  please. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Has  your  material  increased  in  cost  in  the  last 
eight  or  ten  years? 

.Mr.  Pound.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpaciver.  How  much  has  it  increased? 

Mr.  Pound.  For  instance,  our  lumber  has  in  many  cases  increased 
200  per  cent. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  What  else  do  you  use;  brass? 

Mr.  Pound.  We  use  brass  and  rubber. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Iron? 

Mr.  Pound.  Some  iron,  some  steel,  some  forgings;  and  we  use  a 
great  deal  of  leather  of  a  very  fine  kind. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Taking  these  materials  generally,  has  there  been 
a  material  increase  in  cost? 

Mr.  Pound.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  A  gradual  increase? 

Mr.  Pound.  Yes,  sir;  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Are  those  materials  more  expensive  now  than 
they  were  three  vears  ago? 

Mr.  Pound.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Do  you  know  about  the  percentage  of  increase 
in  the  cost  of  materials  that  you  use? 

Mr.  Pound.  I  can  not  give  you  the  actual  figures  only  as  I  have 
heard  it  discussed  at  business  meetings. 

I  would  say,  if  the  committee  pleases,  that  I  think  this  is  a  point 
sometimes  overlooked.  It  is  not  alone  that  the  large  percentage 
shall  be  with  us — for  instance,  that  the  importations  into  the  country 
shall  constitute  the  large  percentage  of  the  goods  produced  in  this 
country.  Any  percentage  coming  in  which,  in  itselr,  is  large  enough 
to  create  a  volume  of  trade  has  an  absolute  disturbing  effect  upon  me 
markets.  And  another  element  of  danger  is  this:  That  where  there 
is  overproduction  in  any  particular  locality,  where  there  is  depression 
in  labor  in  any  business,  then  the  surplus  stock  is  always  thrown  in 
on  the  market  somewhere,  and  it  is  those  things  that  disturb  business 
conditions  and  have  a  greater  effect  than  they  would  seem  to  have 
from  the  mere  perusal  of  the  statistics  on  imports. 

Mr.  CKrMPACKER.  There  are  two  piano  factories  in  the  district  that 
I  represent.  The  superintendent  of  one  of  them  told  me  about  two 
weeks  before  the  last  election  that  the  business  at  his  factory  in  the 
spring  and  summer  of  1908  was  the  best  they  had  ever  had  in  all  their 
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experience.    They  had  to  operate  the  factories  day  and  night  to  meet 
their  orders. 

Mr.  PouKD.  What  do  they  manufacture? 

Mr.  Crumpacicer.  Pianas:  the  Hobart  M.  (^able  Company,  of 
Laporte,  Ind. 

Mr.  PoFKD.  Yes;  they  manufacture  regular  pianos.  I  am  not- 
cognizant  of  the  straight  commercial  manually-operated  pianos.  It 
is  a  different  business. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  He  told  me  that  all  lines  of  production  made  to 
sell  to  farmei*s  were  prosperous  during  the  panic,  and  referred  par- 
ticularly to  his  own. 

Mr.  Pound.  I  have  heard  the  same  argimient  made  by  the  auto- 
mobile people. 

The  Chairman.  This  has  been  a  prosperous  business,  has  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Pound.  Not  excessively  so;  no.  The  profits  have  not  been 
large  in  the  business.  The  fact  is  that  the  business  has  required 
constant  development,  new  machinery  being  continually  devised  to 
meet  this  competition. 

The  Chairman.  Have  the  profits  been  turned  into  construction? 

Mr.  Pound.  Entirely  so. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  profits  have  been  large  that  have  been 
turned  into  construction,  have  they  not? 

Mr.  Pound.  No;  not  excessively  so. 

The  Chairman.  Not  too  large.  I  never  saw  a  manufacturer  yet, 
or  anybody  else,  who  was  willing  to  admit  that  his  profits  were  too 
large. 

Mr.  Pound.  Many  of  these  companies  that  I  have  spoken  of  here 
have  not  yet  paid  a  dividend. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  vou  would  furnish  us  a  brief  showing  the 
amount  of  original  capital  and  the  amount  of  improvements  added 
to  the  business  from  year  to  year,  and  file  such  a  brief  later. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  It  occurs  to  me  that  a  good  many  of  these  questions, 
as  you  will  see  when  you  come  to  read  this  over,  will  be  found  to 
have  been  at  cross  purposes.  I  understood  that  Mr.  Crumpacker  was 
speaking  exclusively  of  pianos  without  any  automatic  attachment. 
Ihese  questions  have  crept  in  right  along  as  though  you  were  talking 
about  that  branch  of  the  business.  I  understand  that  you  represent 
the  automatic  and  mechanical  instruments? 

Mr.  Pound.  Yes.  I  do  not  profess  to  be  able  to  talk  intelligently 
upon  what  is  known  as  the  manually  operated  or  commercial  piano. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  It  is  the  automatic  musical  instruments  that  my 
<]uestions  have  been  directed  to.  Are  we  going  to  have  a  brief  cover- 
ing such  musical  instruments  as  flutes,  oboes,  trombones,  and  instru- 
ments of  that  nature? 

Mr.  Pound.  I  have  no  connection  with  any  house  which  manu- 
factures them. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Wliat  are  the  brass  goods  that  you  spoke  of  as  hav- 
ing been  put  out  of  business? 

Air.  Pound.  You  have  seen  the  large  band  organs,  as  some  are 
termed — large  orjjans  20  feet  long  perlinps  and  10  feet  high,  where, 
facing  you,  you  will  see  a  large  numuer  of  brass  horns  and  brass  parts, 
bell  shaped. 
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Mr.  BouTELL.  You  mean  the  orchestral  instruments? 
Mr.  Pound.  Yes.    In  all  of  those  things  our  concerns  have  been 
absolutely  driven  out  of  the  market.    We  do  not  make  one. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  HEimT  ALEXANDEE,  OF  NO.  371  BROADWAY, 
NEW  TORE,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNIVERSAL  BRUSH  COMPANY, 
OF  TROY,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Alexander.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
I  propose  to  restrict  my  argument  to  the  removal  of  the  duty  on 
bristles,  paragraph  411. 

I  appear  here,  as  a  manufacturer  of  toilet  brushes,  to  request  the 
removal  of  duties  on  bristles  as  specified  in  paragraph  411  of  Sched- 
ule N.  In  this  request  I  am  joined  by  every  manufacturer  of 
brushes,  of  whatever  kind,  in  this  country,  as  the  different  briefs  filed 
with  your  committee  ably  show. 

The  Chairman.  The  paragraph  reads,  "  Bristles,  sorted,  bunched, 
or  prepared  7^  cents  per  pound."  You  are  speaking  of  the  sorted 
article? 

Mr.  Alexander.  That  is,  prepared  bristles  ready  to  enter  the  brush 
industries,  as  I  will  show  you  in  a  moment. 

Now,  gentlemen  J  the  brush  industry  in  this  country  is  by  no  means 
a  negligible  quantity.  We  import  and  we  consume  over  three  and  a 
Cjuarter  million  dollars  of  imported  bristles  annually,  and  the  output 
is  certainly  not  less  than  $8,000,000  per  year.  And  I  want  to  say  that 
there  is  a  distinction  between  brushes  and  such  articles  as  bi*ooms, 
though  I  believe  they  are  classed  together  by  your  bureau  of  statistics, 
so  that  the  figures  are  perhups  not  exactly  as  correct  as  I  would  like 
to  see  them.    But  the  brush  industrv,  such  as  the  clothes  brush,  the 

?nint  brush,  etc.,  amounts  to  about  $8,000,000  to  $10,000,000  a  year. 
'his  industry  employs  thousands  of  American  work  men  and  women 
at  living  wages,  though  smaller  than  that  paid  in  many  otlier  in- 
dustries. It  IS  scattered  all  over  the  country,  is  free  from  any  com- 
bination of  capital,  is  not  in  any  trust,  and  it  is  entitled  to  your  very 
earnest  consideration.  Brushes  are  an  absolute  household  necessity 
in  a  civilized  country  like  ours,  and  every  one  of  you  gentlemen  has 
a  toothbrush  for  himself  and  for  all  members  of  your  family;  you  all 
have  several  hair  brushes  in  your  households,  also  a  clothes  brush,  a 
shoe  brush,  etc. 

Now,  it  is  the  aim  of  the  American  manufacturer  to  make  these 
brushes  in  this  country,  and  the  first  obstacle  that  greets  him  is  the 
tariff  on  his  most  necessary  raw  material,  bristles. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  a  tariff  of  8.03  cents — 8  per  cent. 

Mr.  Alexander.  I  think  I  can  enligliten  you  upon  that. 

Tlie  Chairman.  And  there  are  $3,000,000  worth  imported? 

Mr.  Alexander.  Throe  and  a  quarter  million  dollars'  worth,  and 
that  turns  out  about  $8,000,000  to  $10,000,000  worth  of  brushes. 

The  Chairman.  Three  million  dollars'  worth  of  bristles,  sorted  and 
prepared,  paying  a  duty  of  8  per  cent — that  is  a  low  duty? 

Mr.  Alexander.  If  you  will  allow  me  to  go  on  with  my  argument, 
I  think  I  can  show  that  it  is  a  high  duty.  With  the  exception  of  an 
insignificant  quantity,  all  bristles  that  enter  into  tlie  brush  industry 
have  to  be  imported  from  abroad  and  do  not  come  at  all  in  competi- 
tion with  the  domestic  article.    We  have  none  at  all,  because  the 
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hogs  are  usually  killed  at  the  age  of  6  to  8  months,  and  they  are 
killed  for  the  tenderness  of  their  meat  and  not  for  their  bristles. 

Paragraph  411  places  the  uniform  duty  of  7^  cents  per  pound  on 
bristles,  irrespective  of  their  cost  and  length. 

It  may  not  be  known  to  your  committee  that  bristles  sucih  as  enter 
into  brush  making  run  all  the  way  from  the  low  price  of  17  cents 
per  pound  to  $6  per  pound  and  over.  All  the  cheap  grades  of 
bristles  are  brought  in  here  from  Chinese  ports,  and  the  figures  of 
the  Bureau  of  Statistics  show  that  in  1907  out  of  a  total  of  3,433,041 
pounds  of  bristles  brought  into  this  country,  1,195,390  pounds  were 
brought  in  here  from  Asia,  or  slightly  over  one-third  of  the  quantity 
of  all  the  bristles  imported,  leavnig  2,238,183  pounds  from  Europe. 
In  other  words,  for  every  2  pounds  of  bristles  that  Europe  exported 
into  this  country  China  exported  1  pound  to  us. 

Wlien  we  turn,  however,  to  the  value  of  these  bristles,  a  very  much 
more  striking  picture  is  presented  to  us.  The  two  million  and  odd 
pounds  of  European  bristles  were  valued  at  $2,571,805,  averaging 
$1.10|  a  pound,  whereas  the  one  million  and  odd  from  China  were 
valued  at  $G84,546;  or  an  average  of  about  57  cents  a  pound,  just 
about  one-half  the  value  of  the  European  bristles  per  pound. 

This,  however,  is  not  yet  a  fair  statement  of  the  cost  of  these 
Chinese  bristles,  inasmuch  as  bristles  are  sold  by  lengths,  and  the 
longer  bristles  are  comparatively  very  much  higher  than  the  shorter 
lengths. 

S^ow,  the  great  bulk  of  Chinese  bristles  consumed  by  the  brush 
makers  consists  of  the  short  lengths  of  2-inch,  2J-inch,  and  2i-inch, 
such  as  I  am  showing  here  by  samples  before  me.  These  short  lengths 
are  bought  here  duty  paid  at  an  average  of  25,  26,  and  27  cents  per 

Sound;  or,  in  other  words,  they  are  bought  in  the  markets  of  I^on- 
on  and  Hamburg,  to  which  ports  all  these  China  bristles  are  orig- 
inally consigned,  at  17, 18,  and  19  cents  per  pound.  Your  committee 
will  therefore  readily  see  that  the  actual  duty  on  these  short-lougth 
bristles,  which  form  40  per  cent  of  all  the  Chinscs  bristles  used  by  the 
brush  makers  in  the  United  States,  is  no  less  than  45  per  cent  and  40 
per  cent  on  their  cost  in  Europe,  or  full}'  an  average  of  42i  per  cent 
on  the  above  three  leading  lengths.  And  this  is  the  hardsliip  and 
handicap  of  which  the  manufacturers  ask  your  honorable  body  to 
relieve  us. 

I  shall  now  appljr  a  few  minutes  of  my  time  to  the  particular 
branch  of  the  brush  industry  which  I  represent,  and  which  is  almost 
an  exclusive  user  of  short  Chinese  bristles. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  say  that  all  of  the  bristles  used  in  the  brush 
manufactories  of  this  country  are  imported  from  abroad? 

Mr.  Alexander.  All  the  bristles  that  are  used  in  the  toilet  bnish, 
the  paint  brush,  the  shoe  brush,  and  the  clothes  brush  industry  are  im- 
ported bristles.  We  do  not  make  any  distinction  in  this  country  upon 
articles  using  bristles — we  call  everything  a  brush.  We  call  the  little 
brush  with  which  we  clean  the  lamp  chimney  a  "  brush,"  while  it  really 
is  not  a  brush.  That  may  have  a  soft  bristle  in  it  which  does  not  enter 
into  our  industry  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  The  finer  bristle  comes  from  North  Poland,  the 
north  of  Russia,  Finland,  does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Alexander.  Yes;  from  the  coldest  countries  in  the  world;  the 
colder  the  country  the  stiller  the  bristle.  The  Siberian  bristle  is  a  very 
good  one. 
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The  Chair MAK.  And  a  very  good  quality  of  bristle  comes  from 
China? 

Mr.  Alexander.  Only  a  medium  quality  comes  from  China.  The 
best  comes  from  Siberia,  Manchuria,  and  Poland. 

The  Chairman.  The  best  comes  from  there,  but  a  fair  quality  comes 
from  China? 

Mr.  Alexander.  And  the  very  cheapest  comes  from  China, 

The  Chairman.  Still,  when  you  take  them  altogether  they  average 
a  dollar  a  pound. 

Mr.  Alexander.  But  the  proportion  is  so  entirely  different.  You 
do  not  distinguish  between  lengths,  Mr.  Chairman.  That  is  the  sort 
of  bristle  [handing  a  sample  to  the  chairman]  of  which  40  per  cent 
of  all  the  Chinese  bristle  that  comes  in  here  is  constituted. 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  the  business  of  sorting  bristles  carried  on  in 
this  country? 

Mr.  Alexander.  There  is  some. 

The  Chairman.  Twelve  years  ago  they  represented  that  it  was 
quite  a  large  industry,  although  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it* 

Mr.  Alexander.  Were  you  speaking  of  sorting  foreign  or  domestic 
bristles  in  this  country? 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  loiow  which,  but  there  are  hardly  any 
foreign  bristles  imported  excepting  the  sorted,  are  there? 

Mr.  AiiEXANDER.  Excepting  they  are  dressed,  because  they  can  do 
it  cheaper  over  there  than  we  can  here. 

The  Chairman.  Looking  back  to  see  what  the  importations  were 
prior  to  that,  I  notice  that  in  1894  and  1895  the  sorted  bristles  were 
10  cents  a  pound,  and  we  imported  in  1894,  592,000  pounds,  while  in 
1907  only  11,000  pounds.  Tlie  sorting  of  imported  bristles  was  much 
larger  then  than  now.  The  whole  importation  was  included  in  1894, 
sorted  and  unsorted. 

Mr.  Alexander.  We  are  bringing  over  no  unsorted  bristles,  because 
the  labor  would  be  too  expensive  to  put  the  butt  ends  together. 

The  Chairman.  The  sorted  bristles,  in  bunches,  7^  cents  a  pound, 
which  amounts  to  from  7  to  8  per  cent  in  the  last  twelve  years. 

Mr.  Alexander.  Yes;  bristles  as  a  revenue  producer  are  not  much 
of  an  item. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  are  valued  at  $1  a  pound,  sometimes 
over  and  sometimes  less, 

Mr.  Alexander.  That  is  really  misleading,  because  you  can  not 
average  them. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  particular  reason  in  misstating  the 
value  of  an  article  imported  where  the  duty  is  specific. 

Mr.  Alexander.  That  is  why  I  am  glad  of  having  the  opportunity 
of  presenting  it  to  you,  because,  as  I  stated,  an  average  is  not  proper. 
It  would  take  36  pounds  of  Chinese  bristle  at  16  cents  a  pound  to 
average  1  pound  of  Siberian  bristle  at  $6  a  pound.  That  is  not  an 
average. 

Our  factoiT  is  located  at  Troy,  N.  Y.  We  emplov  about  250 
v^orkmen,  and  our  output  is  from  12,000  to  15,000  bruslies  per  day. 
We  make  hair  brushes  and  cloth  brushes  exclusively,  and  the  <jreatest 
quantity  of  these  are  brushes  that  are  bought  by  the  great  bulk  of 
the  American  people  at  the  retail  price  of  10  cents  a  niece. 

I  have  here  with  me  two  brushes,  a  hair  and  a  clotti  brush,  which 
can  probably  be  found  in  almost  every  6  and  10  cent  store  in  this 
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country,  as  well  as  on  the  shelves  of  most  country  merchants,  and 
this  particular  hair  brush  was  bought  at  10  cents  in  a  store  here  on 
Seventh  street.  It  was  by  the  most  improved  machinery  and  all  the 
labor-saving  devices  only  that  we  coulcl  originate  that  a  brush  could 
be  placed  in  the  merchant's  hand  at  7  cents  a  piece,  to  enable  him  to 
sell  the  same  over  the  counter  in  single  pieces  at  10  cents. 

Now,  these  brushes  are  made  exclusively  of  Chinese  bristles  of  2 
hiches  and  2J  inches  in  length,  although  we  are  occasionally  obliged 
to  buy  the  2^ -inch  lengths  when  the  Fnorter  lengths  are  not  obtain- 
able. I  now  lay  before  your  committee  the  actual  cost  of  these 
brushes. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  take  the  duty  off  of  bristles,  how  much 
reduction  will  you  stand  on  the  brushes,  which  is  now  40  per  cent? 

Mr.  Alexander.  If  you  take  off  the  duty  on  the  bristles  in  this 
brush  [indicating]  it  will  make  a  difference  of  from  2^  to  3  cents  less 
a  dozen,  and  that  is  an  item. 

The  Chair3Ian.  What  is  your  price  per  dozen? 

Mr.  Alexander.  The  price  of  this  particular  brush  is  7  cents  a 
piece,  and  the  retail  merchant  retails  them  at  10  cents.  That  will 
show  you  the  margin. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  think  they  would  still  retail  at  10  cents  if 
you  took  off  the  3  cents  per  dozen  on  the  price. 

Mr.  Alexander.  Now,  I  wish  to  touch  on  the  question  of  labor. 

It  will  be  found  that  the  cost  of  the  bristles  contained  in  the  hair- 
brush amounts  to  10  cents  a  dozen,  and  the  cost  of  the  bristles  con- 
tained in  the  cloth  brush  amounts  to  18  cents  a  dozen.  For  these 
bristles  we  are  taxed  40  and  45  per  cent  at  the  port  of  entry  here, 
inasmuch  as  the  Hamburg  or  London  price  for  these  two  lengths  is 
17  and  18  cents  per  pound.  Now,  manufacturers  must  protect  their 
operating  expenses,  and  they  are  certainly  entitled  to  a  legitimate 
profit  on  their  investment  or  they  can  not  continue  to  exist.  The  next 
two  items  are,  of  course,  material  and  labor,  and  the  more  the  manu- 
facturer has  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  his  material  the  smaller  is  the 
balance  left  to  apply  to  the  cost  of  labor. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  do  not  appear  here  purely  as  a  pleader  for  the 
laboring  man.  I  have  a  considerable  amount  of  investment  to  pro- 
tect, and  1  have  to  see  to  it  that  this  investment  yields  fair  and 
remunerative  returns,  but  I  do  not  hesitate  at  all  in  making  the 
positive  statement  that  whatever  additional  cost,  through  the  impo- 
sition of  an  import  tariff,  is  placed  upon  raw  material  conies  directly 
M\t  of  the  pockets  of  the  laborer. 

Your  manufacturer,  as  before  stated,  has  to  protect  himself.  He 
has  to  make  enough  out  of  his  product  to  cover  his  operating  expenses, 
and  these  are  rigid.  He  has  to  make  a  le^timate  profit  on  his  invest- 
ment or  he  does  not  stay  in  the  industrial  field.  He  has  to  pay  a 
certain  price — the  lowest  that  ho  possibly  can — for  his  material,  so 
that  this  item  is  rigid.  Hence  the  only  elastic  item  left  to  him  is  the 
cost  of  the  labor,  and  the  larger  the  cost  of  his  raw  material  the 
smaller  is  the  margin  left  over  for  labor. 

We  must  always  remember  that  European,  and  of  late  Japanese, 
competition  is  fiercely  knocking  at  our  door.  Commodities  that  retail 
at  10,  25,  50  cents  and  $1  have  a  fixed  jobbing  price.  No  merchant 
will  pay  more  than  this  limit.  For  instance,  you  take  the  10-cent 
article  that  I  have  here  placed  before  you,  and  the  utmost  price  that 
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can  be  obtained  from  the  retailer  is  7  cents  apiece.  For  out  of  the 
remaining:  3-cont  profit  he  has  to  cover  his  rental  and  operating 
expenses,  his  living  expenses,  and  whatever  may  be  left  as  interest 
on  his  investment  This  7  cents  apiece  is  equivalent  to  a  price  of  $10 
per  gross. 

Now,  yon  deduct  $1  from  this  sum  as  profit  and  take  out  of  the 
remaining  $9  your  operating  expenses,  which  in  a  well-organized 
factory  are  never  less  than  20  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  goods,  and 
it  leaves  just  $7.20  per  ^ross,  or  GO  cents  a  dozen,  for  the  actual  cost 
of  labor,  material,  packing  and  boxing  of  this  brush.  The  materisil 
is  represented  by  30  cents  per  dozen.  This  leaves  the  margin  appli- 
cable for  hibor,  which  includes  the  shaping  of  the  raw  wood  into  the 
proper  handle,  the  inserting  of  the  bristle,  the  smoothing  and  sand- 
whoeling  of  the  block,  the  painting  and  varnishing,  packing  and 
boxing,  at  24  cents  a  dozen,  or  2  cents  a  brush.  The  moment  that 
the  Inbor  on  this  brush  goes  beyond  the  figure  here  given  by  me  we 
will  be  unable  to  longer  make  the  brush  at  the  present  price,  and  the 
foreign  brush  will  have  the  American  field  to  itself. 

The  Chairman.  Sixty  per  cent  of  the  cost  is  material? 

Mr.  Alexander.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Forty  per  cent  is  labor? 

Mr.  Alexander.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Of  that  material  what  profit  is  in  the  bristle? 
That  is  the  greatest  cost,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Alexander.  One-half.  There  are  18  cents'  worth  of  bristles 
in  there  [indicating]  per  dozen,  and  there  are  18  cents'  worth  of  other 
material  in  there  to  make  this  into  a  brush. 

The  Chair^ian.  Tlien  30  per  cent  of  the  cost  is  bristle.  Is  that 
with  reference  to  this  particular  kind  of  brush,  or  will  that  run 
through  all  of  your  manufacture  of  brushes? 

Mr.  Alexander.  Oh,  no. 

The  Chair^can.  I  suppose  in  the  high  class  of  bnishes,  where  you 
get  your  higher  prices,  the  bristle  is  a  much  larger  percentage  of 
cost? 

Jlr.  Alexander.  Very  much. 

The  Chair.man.  In  the  higher  priced  goods,  what  is  the  percentage 
of  cost  in  the  bristles  to  the  whole  cost,  including  the  labor  and 
other  material;  it  is  a  good  deal  higher,  isn't  it? 

^fr.  Alexander.  A  good  deal  higher. 

IMie  Chairman.  Seventy-five  per  cent? 

Jfr.  Alexander.  No;  but  it  will  run  from  60  to  55  per  cent,  about 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Are  some  of  these  brushes  made  by  prison  labor? 

Mr.  Alexander.  Very  little  in  this  country.  The  prison-labor 
brushes  are  largely  brought  in  here  from  abroad,  largely  from  Ger- 
many. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Are  they  this  class  of  brush  or  inferior? 

Mr.  Alexander.  A  very  inferior  brush;  they  are  usually  an  in- 
ferior brush.  The  total  of  imported  brushes  is  $1,600,000  of  the  finer 
brushes. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  say  the  cost  of  the  bristle  will  be  about  55  per 
cent  of  the  value  of  the  brush  and  material? 

Mr.  Alexander.  Fifty-five  per  cent  of  the  first  cost,  before  you  add 
the  operating  expense,  your  profit,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  said  that  the  material  was  ()0  per  cent  and  the 
labor  40  per  cent,  and  that  the  bristles  in  the  ordinary  brush  was  50 
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per  cent  of  the  material.  That  would  be  30  per  cent.  The  chairman 
asked  you  if  in  fine  brushes  there  would  be  a  greater  percentage  in  the 
bristles  and  you  said  yes,  and  you  said  it  would  be  aoout  55  per  cent 
Does  that  65  per  cent  take  the  place  of  the  30  per  cent? 

Mr.  Alexander.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Eandell.  Is  that  55  per  cent  of  the  whole  cost,  or  of  the  ma- 
terial? 

The  Chairman.  The  bristles  in  the  cheaper  brushes  are  so  much 
cheaper  that  the  percentnge  of  cost  is  smaller,  is  it  not;  and  in  the 
higher  price  brushes  it  is  higher?  You  said  that  bristles  from  China 
were  imported  at  about  20  cents  a  pound,  while  from  the  north  of 
Europe  and  from  Asia  they  run  from  a  dollar  up. 

Mr.  Alexander.  In  the  bristles  in  here  [indicating],  they  would 
cost  us  24  cents,  and  they  would  not  be  a  cent  more  labor 

The  Chairman.  As  to  your  percentage,  the  55  per  cent  would  be 
55  per  cent  of  what,  the  total  cost  of  the  brush? 

Mr.  Alexander.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  percentage  of  labor  is  in  the  brush,  where 
the  bristles  cost  55  per  cent?     The  high  class  bristles  you  say  is  55 

Eer  cent;  is  that  the  bristles  entirely?  What  is  the  percentage  of 
ibor  cost  there,  and  the  percentage  of  the  other  material? 

Mr.  Alexander.  The  other  material  would  probably  cost  about 
10  per  cent  additional,  from  10  to  15  per  cent.  That  would  be  about 
80  per  cent  labor.  The  labor  in  this  brush  [indicating]  would  not 
cost  1  cent  more  with  $3  bristles  than  25-cent  bristles,  so  that  it  is  the 
better  bristle  that  changes  the  proportion  of  cost. 

Now,  here  is  my  point.  The  bristle  contained  in  a  dozen  of  these 
brushes  amounts  to  4  and  7  ounces,  respectively.  Were  the  duties  on 
the  bristles  removed,  there  would  be  freed  the  sum  of  2  and  3J  cents 
per  dozen.  This  particular  sum  so  saved  would  probably  serve  two 
purposes.  It  would  fortify  us  better  against  the  foreign  brush, 
which  is  coming  in  and  competing  with  us,  and  to  which  I  will 
later  devote  one  minute  of  my  time,  and  it  will  allow  a  somewhat 
more  liberal  remuneration  for  labor.  Two  cents  and  3^  cents  a  dozen 
may  sound  little,  but  when  a  man  will  produce  30  dozen  of  a  brush, 
if  we  could  add  1  cent  per  dozen  to  his  labor  on  that  30  dozen,  that 
would  mean  30  cents,  and  it  would  be  an  item.  That  is  my  reason 
for  asking  the  removal  of  the  duty  on  bristles,  in  order  to  secure  a 
belter  class  of  American  workingmen,  and  pay  them  a  little  more. 
I  have  not  come  here  to  ask  an  increase  of  the  duty  on  brushes.  My 
whole  argument  is  based  upon  the  removal  of  the  duty  on  bristles. 
It  is  not  a  revenue  producer  to  the  Government.  Your  whole  revenue 
derived  last  year  did  not  amount  to  $2G0,000. 

Mr.  Randell.  If  this  duty  is  allowed  to  remain,  can  you  give  more 
to  labor  than  you  are  giving? 

Mr.  Alexander.  That  is  my  argument. 

Mr.  Randell.  Then  why  did  you  not  do  it  before? 

Mr.  Alexander.  Before  when? 

Mr.  Randell.  You  say  that  if  this  tariff  will  remain  as  it  is  you 
can  give  more  than  you  have  given  to  labor.  You  have  had  the 
tariff;  why  did  you  not  give  itf 

Mr.  Alexander.  I  think  you  misunderstood  me.  I  say  that  if  the 
tariff  on  bristles  is  removed,  it  may  sound  little  when  we  talk  of  2 
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cents  a  dozen  and  3^  cents  a  dozen,  but  it  does  not  sound  little  to -the 
workingman,  for  it  may  mean  an  increase  of  25  cents  a  day  to  him, 
and  that  is  something,  especially  in  the  towns  where  the  brush  indus- 
try is  all  there  is  there. 

As  for  the  possibility  of  exporting  our  goods,  it  stands  to  reason 
that  we  have  no  possible  chance  of  competing  with  foreign  brush 
makers.  These  obtain  their  supply  of  low-priced  bristles  tiee  from 
an  imposition  of  a  40  to  45  per  cent  duty.  They  are  thereby  enabled 
to  undersell  us  wherever  we  have  made  the  attempt  to  market  our 
^briish,  whether  in  Australia,  South  Africa,  South  America,  or  in 
England. 

IIow  close  this  competition  is  I  desire  to  illustrate  by  a  brush  given 
us  by  an  importer.  This  brush  [indicating]  he  brings  into  this 
country,  with  40  per  cent  duty  paid,  at  12  cents  each,  the  brush  being 
sold  in  Europe  at  8^  cents.  With  this  brush  [indicating]  we  can  not 
compete.  The  brush  contains  2  pounds  of  bristles  per  dozen,  and  on 
this  2  pounds  of  bristles  we  have  to  pay  15  cents  duty  before  we  can 
make  it  into  a  brush. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  a  pretty  fair  bristle  in  this  bnish,  is  it  not 
*  [referring  to  a  brush  that  has  been  handed  him  by  the  witness]  ? 

Mr.  Alexander.  You  do  not  make  any  diiference  between  the  poor 
and  the  good  bristles.  They  are  all  alike.  That  is  not  anything  that 
we  can  avoid  or  help. 

Remove  this  duty  on  bristles  and  I  for  one  will  feel  better  fortified 
to  compete  against  any  foreign  maker  who  competes  with  us  on  the 
low-priced  brushes  with  which  we  now  dominate  the  domestic  market, 
as  long  as  the  present  duty  on  brushes  is  maintained. 

I  have  confined  my  remarks  purposely  to  the  goods  in  whidi  I  am 
personally  interested  and  with  which  I  am  most  familiar.  These 
come  nearest  to  the  great  bulk  of  the  people  as  long  as  they  can  buy 
•a  practical  and  serviceable  brush  for  the  low  price  of  10  cents. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  BENJAMIN  BEISCOE,  OF  TARETTOWN,  H.  T. 

The  Cifairman.  Mr.  Briscoe,  do  you  want  to  be  heard  on  the  sub- 
ject of  automobiles? 

Mr.  Briscoe.  Well,  my  position,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  a  little  peculiar. 
We  have  not  finished  the  preparation  or  finished  the  gathering  of 
statistics  and  facts  that  we  think  are  necessary  to  lay  this  matter 

f)roperly  before  you,  because  the  automobile  business  is  so  new.  We 
lave  not  been  able  to  get  any  help  from  any  previous  compilations  of 
fibres  or  statistics,  or  any  information  that  we  could  readily  go  to 
with  reference  to  comparative  automobile  manufacturing  conditions, 
and  consequently  we  have  had  to  pick  it  up,  so  to  speak,  and  it  has 
taken  a  much  longer  time  than  we  anticipated.  We  ask  you  to  give 
us  a  little  more  time  to  prepare  our  brief. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  time  do  you  want  ? 

Mr.  Briscoe.  Well,  two  weeks  more. 

The  Chairman.  Take  all  the  time  you  want;  but  the  sooner  you 

fct  it  in  the  more  consideration  the  committee  will  be  able  to  give  it 
f  you  can  get  your  brief  in  in  two  weeks  you  had  better  do  so. 
Mr.  Briscoe.  All  right ;  that  is  all  I  want  to  ask. 

(Thereupon,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m.,  the  committee  adjounied  to  meet 
again  at  9.30  o'clock  a.  m.  Tuesday,  December  8,  1908.) 
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SCHEDULE  B.-EARTHS,  EARTHENWARE,  AND 
GLASSWARE. 

ASPHAIiTUM. 

SUFPLEMENTAL  STATEHEITr  OF  CAUFOBNIA  BOABB  OF  TBABE 
COMMITTEE  ON  TABIFF  BEVISION. 

New  York,  December  5, 1908. 
Hon.  Serrno  Payne, 

Chairman  IrVays  and  Means  Committee^  Washington^  D,  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  On  November  23,  at  the  request  of  the  California  Board 
of  Trade  committee  on  tariff  revision,  I  presented  a  statement  relat- 
iiiff  to  the  tariff  on  asphaltiim,  paragraph  93,  act  of  July  24, 1897. 

ue  desire  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  privilege  extended  to  file  a  brief 
additional  statement. 

The  importations  of  asphalt  from  Trinidad  and  Venezuela  and  the 
production  in  California  have  been  as  follows : 


Year. 

1 
Trinidad. 

Jbwi. 
77, /SS  1 
ft9,878  , 
58. -261 
78.W4  , 
86,084 

82,434 
68,602 
98,687 

112,834  : 
98,692 

128.026  ; 

110.031  1 
87.690  1 
62,627  , 
70.992 

Venezuela. 

Tons. 
1,201 
2,101 

11,800 
1.500 

13,807 

2.000 
8,601 
ll.fTd 
18,605 
12.416 
10,291 
43.679 
29,876 
20.000 
83.943 

California, 
estimated. 

m$ 

TbiM. 
8,000 

]AM 

10,000 

lft«5 

12,000 

IS** 

14,000 

1897 

16,000 
18,000 

J99S 

Tariff  impated  Jitly  tt,  1S07. 

18y9 

ao.ouo 

19CI0 

20.000 

1901 

20,000 

]9U2 

26.0UO 

1903 

82,000 

1901 

88,000 

1906 

40.300 

1906 

77,766 

1907 -  -     

68,000 

The  cost  of  production  of  Trinidad  asphalt,  according  to  a  report 
of  the  commissioners  of  accounts  of  New  York  City,  dated  February 
8,  1904,  is  as  follows : 

)  Per  ton. 

Rnynlty $0.40 

Eximrt  duty 1. 20 

Digging  and  loading l.GO 

3900 
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•  Pertoa. 

Freight  and  insurance $2.00 

Unloading .fiO 

Refining S.i'iO 

Duty l.GO 

Total 9. 70 

As  each  ton  of  crude  Trinidad  jisphalt  yields  about  1,000  pounds 
of  refined,  the  cost,  as  stated  above,  would  equal  $12.12^  per  ton  for 
Uie  refined  material  f.  o.  b.  New  York. 

The  cost  of  production  of  asphalt  from  the  Bermudez  depofdt  in 
Venezuela  is  stated  by  President  Rolveby,  of  the  New  York  and  Vene- 
zuela Company,  as  follows,  f .  o.  b.  New  York : 

Per  ton. 

DIfrgIng  and  loading $2.00 

Freight  and  Insurance S.W 

Import  duty 1. 50 

Betining  and  marketing COO 

Total 12.50 

This  does  not,  of  course,  include  the  profits  of  the  Venezuelan 
Government,  for  which  it  is  exported  and  marketed. 

The  present  cost  of  production  of  California  asphalt  is  stated  by 
Mr.  James  R.  Weeks,  of  the  California  Asphaltura  Sales  Agency  of 
San  Francisco,  as  follows,  f .  o.  b.  New  York : 

Per  ton. 

Crude  material $3.  HO 

Refining  and  fuel 1.  TiO 

Barrels 2.  TiO 

Transportation  to  New  York 10.00 

Marketing : 1.50 

Total 10.00 

The  transcontinental  railways  have  decided  upon  an  advance  in 
the  freight  rate  on  California  asphalt  from  $10  to  $11  per  ton  to 
take  effect  January  1,  1009. 

If  protective  tariffs  are  ever  right,  if  the  tariflp  proposition  appar- 
ently approved  by  a  majority  of  our  nation  November  3  is  defensible, 
the  27  companies  and  firms  engaged  in  producing,  refining,  and  mar- 
keting California  asphalt  are  entitled  to  much  greater  protection 
than  we  have  asked,  viz,  the  imposition  of  a  duty  of  $3  per  ton  on 
all  imported  asphalt  containing  less  than  GO  per  cent  bitumen  and 
$5  per  ton  on  all  containing  over  00  per  cent.  If  all  protective  ideas 
were  discarded  and  all  our  customs  duties  arranged  upon  an  equitable 
revenue  basis,  the  duty  upon  imported  asphalt  would  be  higher  than 
we  have  asked  for. 

All  labor,  machinery,  tools,  and  transportation  necessary  to  pro- 
duce, refine,  and  market  California  asphalt  are  affected  in  cost  by 
existing  tariff  schedules. 

It  is  inequitable  and  unjust  to  handicap  California  producers  if 
they  are  not  given  compensatory  protection. 
Yours,  veiy  truly, 

Fillmore  Condtt, 
For  Board  of  Trade  Committee  of  California. 
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BAUXITE. 

THE    BEPTTBIIC    HINXNG    AND    UANTJFACTUBINa    COMPANY, 
OF  PHTLADELPHIA,   PA.,  ASKS   AN  INCEEASE   OF  DUTY. 

Bauxite — Schedule  B,  Section  93. 

Brief  submitted  by  Republic  Mining  and  Manufacturing  Company. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  December  5,  J908. 

COMMITTEB  ON  WaYS  AND  MeaNS, 

Washington^  D.  C, 

Gentlemen  :  Bauxite  was  first  discovered  in  the  United  States  in 
the  year  1889.  Bauxite  is,  properly  speakin<;,  a  hydrate  of  ahimina, 
containing,  roughly,  some  GO  per  cent  oxide  of  aluminum,  30  per 
cent  of  water,  and  10  per  cent  of  impurities.  It  is  practically  a  clay, 
in  which  the  oxide  of  aluminum  has  replaced  a  part  of  the  silica.  It 
is  used  for  the  manufacture  of  the  metal  aluminum;  also  for  making 
sulphate  of  alumina,  better  known  as  alum;  in  the  manufacture  or 
abrasives,  and  also  for  refractory  purposes.  The  importance  of  any 
one  of  the  above  uses  should  justify  the  attachment  of  a  reasonable 
Tabic  on  the  base.  Bauxite  is  given,  however,  only  very  slight  rec- 
ognition. 

The  discovery  of  bauxite  was  made  in  what  has  since  been  called 
the  Georgia-Alabama  field,  said  field  running  in  a  northeast  to  south- 
westerly direction  from  near  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  to  Anniston,  Ala., 
and  embodying  the  chief  mines  of  this  country,  excepting  those  of 
Arkansas.  There  are  other  isolated  and  scattered  shows,  but  the 
Georgia-Alabama  field  and  the  Arkansas  field  are  the  only  two  sec- 
tions in  tliis  country  that  have  thus  far  produced  a  commercial 
bauxite. 

The  Georgia-Alabama  district  from  1889  to  1907,  inclusive,  has 
furnished  some  338,510  tons  of  bauxite — something  less  than  an  aver- 
age of  18,000  tons  per  year.  Of  this,  the  Republic  Mining  and  Manu- 
facturing Company  has  furnished  a  yearly  average  of  slightly  over 
8,000  tons,  or  some  46  per  cent  of  the  total  business  of  this  section. 

The  Arkansas  district  has  been  worked  for  twelve  years.  A  care- 
ful estimate  of  the  shipments  from  that  State  is  199,100  tons,  or  some 
10,000  tons  per  annum.  The  Republic  Mining  and  Manufacturing 
Company  has  only  recently  entered  this  field. 

The  above  figures  woulii  show^  that  during  the  nineteen  years  of 
the  industry  in  this  country  there  has  been  slightly  over  one-half  of 
1,000,000  tons  shipped,  an  average  of  only  some  28,300  tons  per  an- 
num. The  Republic  Mining  and  Manufacturing  Company  has  fur- 
nished practically  one-third  of  this  total  business. 

There  has  been  a  duty  of  $1  per  ton  on  bauxite.  Had  the  Republic 
Mining  and  Manufacturing  Company  been  compelled  to  take  $1  per 
ton  less  for  all  their  shipments  the  business  would  have  been  un- 
profitable. The  $1  duty  was  made  at  a  time  when  labor  was  cheap 
and  the  mining  was  done  near  the  surface.  Now,  the  advanced  cost 
of  labor,  the  depth  of  the  mines,  and  the  additional  dangers  of  deep 
operations  make  the  present  duty  of  $1  per  ton  seem  inadequate. 
There  have  been  many  concerns  and  Individuals  who  have  started 
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up  and  tried  to  carry  on  a  bauxite  business.  There  are  to-day  only 
three  companies  and  one  individual  who  are  carrying  on  active 
operations.  We  presume  the  others  found  it  unprofitable.  For  these 
reasons,  and  because  of  the  small  size  of  the  shipments  from  a  field 
which  contains  many  millions  of  tons  (United  States  Geological  Sur- 
vey), and  because  importations  of  French  bauxite  are  increasing 
rapidly,  we  ask,  not  only  for  the  retention  of  the  present  duty,  the 
withdrawal  of  which  would  greatly  narrow  our  scope  of  business, 
if  it  did  not  cause  us  to  shut  down  entirely,  but  for  additional  protec- 
tion to  allow  our  profits  to  l>e  more  nearly  commensurate  with  our 
risks  and  to  allow  our  operations  to  be  carried  on  in  a  less  crude  way 
than  the  present  basis  affords  us. 

We  ask  for  a  $2  per  ton  duty  on  bauxite. 

It  will  be  seen  that  from  enormous  deposits  only  a  very  small  an- 
nual business  is  done.  The  stability  of  this  business  is  now  threat- 
ened through  foreign  imports.  Near  Marseille,  France,  lie  deposits 
of  bauxite,  which  are  considered  by  many  to  be  inexhaustible.  It  is 
certain  that  this  French  field  could  supply  the  world's  needs  indefi- 
nitel3^  The  ore  lies  just  right  for  the  cheapest  mining — on  or  near 
the  surface  of  the  ground.  Plenty  of  labor  at  60  cents  per  day  is 
available.  One  dollar  will  easily  put  a  ton  from  the  mine  into  a  ves- 
sel, and  the  water  rate  to  Philadelphia,  New  York,  or  Boston  is  only 
from  $1.50  to  $2.25,  according  to  the  time  of  year  and  size  of  vessel. 
Consequently,  including  the  present  duty  of  $1,  French  bauxite  can 
be  laid  down  in  this  country  for  $3.50  plus  the  low  cost  of  mining  and 
plin  the  profit  asked. 

Against  this  our  own  labor  costs  practically  $1.60  per  day.  We  fre- 
quently have  to  haul  by  wagon  3  to  5  miles  to  the  railroad,  at  a  cost 
of  from  50  cents  to  $1.  Our  overburden  is  usually  quite  heavy.  Our 
bautite  needs  hand  picking,  sometimes  washing,  and  is  frequently 
hoisted  from  a  depth  of  100  feet.  The  clays  surrounding  our  southern 
ores  will  not  permit  underground  operations — we  must  quarry  it  out, 
with  resulting  cave  ins  and  slides.  Our  ores  cost  a  full  $4  on  the  cars. 
But  our  chief  handicap  is  the  freight  rate.  From  our  main  mines  in 
Alabama  the  freight  to  Philadelphia  is  $4.10,  to  New  York  $4.36,  and 
to  Boston  over  $5. 

American  bauxite  is,  as  above  stated,  a  trihydrate,  carrying  some 
30  per  cent  water  and  GO  per  cent  oxide  of  aluminum,  while  French 
bauxite  is  primarily  a  duohydrate,  carrying  about  20  per  cent  water 
and  70  per  cent  oxide  of  aluminum.  Against  this  additional  ad- 
vantage of  the  French  material  our  own  bauxite  has  some  counter 
advantages  for  certain  purposes.  These  slight  advantages,  together 
with  the  present  duty,  have  just  enabled  us  to  do  business,  although, 
as  above  stated,  our  profits  have  not  been  in  proportion  to  our  risks, 
and  we  have  been  compelled  to  abandon  many  mines  before  their 
natural  completion  through  the  present  very  narrow  margin  of  profit 

Moreover,  up  to  the  present  time  we  have  been  able  to  run  our  busi- 
ness at  a  small  profit  only  by  mining  the  very  highest  grades  of  ores, 
which  have  almost  entirely  gone  into  the  alum  ousiness.  The  high 
quality  of  these  ores,  together  with  the  dollar  duty,  has  enabled  us  to 
compete  with  the  French  bauxite.  We  have,  however,  enormous  ton- 
nages of  ores  entirely  suitable  for  the  aluminum  industry,  but  for 
which  we  have  not  as  yet  had  a  market. 
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We  are  expecting  the  demand  for  aluminum  ores  to  very  largely 
increase  in  the  near  future.  This  broader  market  will,  of  course,  re- 
sult in  more  importations  of  French  bauxite  unless  we  are  enabled  by 
reason  of  a  protective  duty  to  meet  the  competition  of  low  costs  of 
mining  and  low  freight  by  water.  This  is  not  in  any  sense  a  case 
where  our  American  mines  can  not  furnish  what  the  French  mines 
offer,  but  the  demand  for  the  high-iron  ores  utilized  in  the  aluminum 
business  is  bound  to  increase,  ana  we  ought  to  have  this  market  for  the 
American  industry.  The  millions  of  tons  of  ore  suitable  for  all  pur- 
poses lying  now  m  the  States  of  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Arkansas, 
dependent  on  the  railroad  freights  for  their  delivery  to  the  market, 
can  not  compete  with  the  enormous  deposits  of  France  mmed  by  cheap 
labor,  located  practically  at  the  seaboard,  and  carrying  "ballast" 
freight  rates.  vVe  have  been  carrying  on  a  precarious  mining  business 
with  the  hope  of  having  this  larger  market.  This,  however,  is  lost  to 
the  French  producers  if  a  protective  duty  is  not  provided. 

It  may  be  said  that  imports  are  not  large.  Neither  is  the  United 
States  industry  a  large  one.  The  import  figures  look  large  when  com- 
pared with  the  United  States  business.  In  a  report  on  the  produc- 
tion of  bauxite  in  1907,  by  W.  C.  Phalen,  the  import  figures  show  a 
total  of  Fome  85,000  tons  in  the  last  five  years,  an  average  of  17,000 
tons  per  annum.  In  the  last  five  years  France  has  enjoyed  more  than 
25  per  cent  of  the  bauxite  business  of  this  country.  More  than  25,000 
tons  were  imported  from  France  in  1907. 

According  to  the  Consular  Report  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Labor,  dated  June  6,  1908,  Consul-General  Robert  P.  Skinner, 
of  Marseille,  reports  that  there  was  exported  to  the  United  States 
from  the  Marseille  district  during  the  years  1905,  1906,  and  1907 
bauxite  to  the  declared  value  of  $50,162,  $55,787,  and  $108,207,  re- 
spectively.   This  shows  the  rapid  growth  of  French  imports. 

It  may  be  said  that  most  of  the  French  bauxite  imported  into  this 
country  is  very  high  in  iron  and  unsuitable  for  alum  purposes,  as 
alum  requires  a  low-iron  material.  This  is  quite  truest  the  past — 
our  high-iron  ores  have  lain  dormant  in  consequence,  and  our  opera- 
tions have  been  almost  wholly  in  low-iron  ores.  But  unfortunately 
for  us  cargoes  of  low-iron  bauxite,  suitable  for  alum  purposes,  are  now 
coming  into  the  United  States. 

The  directors  of  the  Republic  Mining  and  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany desire  to  say  that  they  arc  honestly  in  favor  of  tariff  revision, 
but  they  are  firm  believers  m  a  protective  policj\  Some  of  them  are 
stockholders  in  manufacturinc  companies  who  have  enjoyed  the 
benefits  of  the  protective  taring  b"t  tliey  are  in  favor,  re^irdlcss  of 
their  immediate  personal  interests  in  such  companies,  of  reducing 
tariffs  where  the  industry  has  grown  and  prospered  under  the  pro- 
tective system  and  attained  a  sufficient  growth  and  strength  to  exist 
without  high  tariff.  At  the  same  time  we  are  in  favor  of  the  policy 
of  the  protective  tariff  for  the  development  of  our  resources  and  the 
encouragement  of  our  infant  industries.  We  do  not  consider  it  incon- 
sistent to  ask  that  the  bauxite  business  be  further  protected  in  order 
to  develop  the  enormous  amount  of  ore  which  we  can  now  mine  to 
comi)ete  with  the  French  ore  for  the  larger  market  which  is  now 
opeuing.    As  regards  these  grades  of  ore  for  which  the  market  is  now 
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opening,  the  bauxite  business  is  in  its  infancy  and  needs  the  assist- 
ance of  the  protective  tariff. 

Surely  the  development  and  growth  of  United  States  bauxite,  with 
consequent  employment  to  men  living  near  no  other  large  operations, 
should  not  be  embarrassed  because  France  can  both  mine  and  ship  on 
a  cheaper  basis. 

The  granting  of  this  request  for  a  higher  duty  on  bauxite  would 
give  no  undue  profit.  It  would  give  merely  a  reasonable  profit — a 
very  rei^sonable  profit.  It  would  enhance  the  value  of  the  lands  and 
ive  a  chance,  as  well  as  encouragement,  for  deeper  work  and  a 
roader  business.  The  finished  products  of  bauxite  are  so  valuable 
that  they  couFd  hardly  be  affected  by  any  slight  advance  in  the  rjiw 
material,  such  as  a  $2  duty  would  allow.  We  believe  the  request  to 
be  reasonable  and  legitimate,  and  we  trust  it  will  be  found  to  be  in 
order. 

Bepublic  Mining  and  Manufacturing  Company, 
WiNTHROP  C.  Neilson,  President. 


g; 


STATEMEin  SUBMITTED  BT  THE  ALTTMINTJH  COUFANY  OF  AMER- 
ICA RELATIVE  TO  BAUXITE. 

Pittsburg,  Pa.,  November  30y  1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington  ,  Z>.  Ct 

Gentlemen:  Bauxite  is  a  mineral  found  in  Arkansas,  Georgia, 
Alabama,  and  Tennessee,  and  utilized  as  an  ore  from  which  the  metal 
aluminum  is  made,  as  a  basis  of  the  abrasive  alundum,  as  the  basis 
of  alum  sulphate,  and  for  the  manufacture  of  refractory  bricks  for 
furnace  lining.  The  location  of  bauxite  is  thus  entirely  in  the  South, 
while  its  consumption  is  almost  entirely  in  the  North.  It  competes 
with  French  bauxite,  which  occurs  on  the  Mediterranean  shore  of 
France.  The  'Aluminum  Company  of  America,  assuming  that  the 
protective  policy  of  this  countrv  will  be  continued,  has  made  largo 
investments  in  bauxite  lands  ancf  in  the  development  of  mines  and  the 
installation  of  mining  machinery,  and  it  would  be  a  serious  blow  to 
the  bauxite  interests  of  this  company,  as  well  as  of  all  other  bauxite 
miners,  if  the  tariff  on  bauxite  were  removed  to  admit  French  bauxite 
in  unrestricted  competition. 

The  major  portion  of  the  bauxite  mined  by  the  Aluminum  Com- 
pany of  America  is  used  by  it  in  its  manufacture  of  aluminum,  but 
the  Aluminum  Company  of  America  also  sell  about  20,000  tons  of 
bauxite  per  annum  to  alum-sulphate  manufacturers.  As  the  French 
bauxite  occurs  in  two  grades — red  and  white,  used  respectively  for 
the  manufacture  of  aluminum  and  of  alum  sulphate — the  French  and 
American  bauxites  compete  with  each  other  in  both  of  these  lines. 
The  bauxite  sold  by  the  Aluminum  Company  of  America  for  alum 
sulphate  is  sold  at  less  than  $5  per  ton,  and  the  removal  of  the  duty 
woiihl  result  in  an  equal  reduction  in  selling  price  and  would  pre- 
clude the  possibility  of  producing  American  bauxite  for  this  purpose 
at  a  profit.  It  is  respectfully  requested,  therefore,  that  the  duty  of 
$1  per  ton  on  bauxite  be  retained. 

Aluminum  Company  or  A^reniCA, 
Akthuk  V.  Davis,  General  Manager. 
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Cleveland,  Ohio,  Decemher  i?,  1908, 
Wm.  K.  Payne, 

Clerk  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

Washington^  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir  :  I  duly  received  the  copies  of  preliminary  print  of  tariff 
hearings  and,  in  accordance  with  your  request,  have  noted  on  one  copy 
the  changes  we  desire,  these  being  wholly  in  the  stenographic  report 
Most  of  the  corrections  have  been  noted  on  the  proof,  but  in  two 
cases  it  was  necessary  to  rewrite  the  paragraph,  and  these  corrections 
are  covered  by  slips  1  and  2. 

I  also  inclose  herewith  an  additional  statement  which  we  would 
like  to  have  considered  in  connection  with  the  matter  already  pre- 
sented relative  to  duty  on  carbons  for  electric  lighting.  As  soon  as 
the  hearings  close  I  presume  the  data  submitted  will  be  reprinted 
incorporating  the  corrections  and  additions,  and  if  this  is  done  I 
shall  be  mucli  indebted  if  you  will  send  me  a  copy  of  that  portion 
which  refcre  to  the  subject  above  named. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

J.  S.  Crider,  Secretary. 


CABBONS. 

THE  NATIONAL  CABBON  COHFANT,  OF  CLEVELAND,  OHIO,  FILES 

8UFFLEMENTAL  BBIEF  BELATIVE  TO  CABBONS  FOB  ELECTBIG 

UaHTINO. 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  December  i?,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chaifman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Supplementing  the  petition  relative  to  carbons  for  elec- 
tric lighting,  paragraph  98,  presented  to  your  honorable  committee  at 
its  evening  session,  November  23,  we  desire  to  submit  the  following 
additionalstatement : 

In  the  petitions  for  a  reduction  in  the  tariff  submitted  by  the  im- 
porters there  appears  to  be  an  attempt  to  confuse,  if  not  actually  de- 
ceive, the  committee,  not  only  by  adding  together  two  totally  different 
grades  of  electric-light  carbons  used  in  different  types  of  arc  lamps, 
in  order  to  show  comparatively  small  importation,  but  by  greatly 
overstating  the  total  consumption  of  all  grades.  The  so-called  "  high- 
grade  "  carbons  are  used  chiefly  in  long-burning  inclosed  arc  lamps, 
whereas  copper-coated  carbons  are  used  exclusively  in  open  arc  lamps 
of  a  distinctively  American  type,  there  being  no  demand  elsewhere  for 
either  the  carbon  or  the  lamp. 

About  ten  years  ago  the  consumption  of  these  copper-coated  car- 
bons (the  principal  ingredient  of  which  is  petroleum  coke)  was 
almost  170,000,000  per  year,  but  the  type  of  lamp  in  which  they  were 
used  has  been  replaced  to  such  an  extent  by  the  more  economical  in- 
closed arc  lamp  that  the  consumption  has  rapidly  decreased  until  it 
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is  less  than  45,000,000  per  year  at  the  present  time,  and  will  be  less 
each  succeeding:  year. 

The  only  carbons  in  which  the  importers  are  interested  (since  the 
copper-coated  petroleum  coke  grade  is  not  made  by  their  prmcipals), 
and  the  only  carbons  really  involved  in  this  issue  are  high-grade 
carbons,  the  consumption  oi  which  we  believe  to  be  about  40,000,000 
per  year.  The  reason  for  the  decrease  in  consumption  of  electric 
light  carbons,  despite  the  fact  that  there  are  many  more  arc  lamps 
in  service,  is  that  the  life  of  a  high-grade  carbon  in  an  inclosed  arc 
lamp,  compared  with  that  of  a  copper-coated  carbon  of  the  same  size 
in  an  open  arc  lamp,  is  in  the  proportion  of  15  to  1 — i.  e.,  100  high- 
grade  carbons  will  last  as  long  in  an  inclosed  arc  lamp  as  1,500  cop- 
per-coated carbons  in  an  open  arc  lamp. 

High-grade  carbons  were  made  in  the  United  States  prior  to  1807, 
but  domestic  manufacturers  were  unable  to  compete  in  price  with  the 
importers,  and  held  less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  business.  With  the 
additional  protection  provided  by  the  tariif  of  1897  and  the  fact 
that  the  importers  increased  their  selling  prices  relatively  more  than 
the  increase  in  duty,  the  sale  of  domestic  carbons  increased  until  in 
1903  about  70  per  cent  of  the  high-grade  carbons  consumed  in  the 
United  States  were  manufactured  at  home.  The  large  importations 
in  long  lengths  during  the  past  five  years  have  resulted  in  a  decrease 
in  the  proportion  of  domestic  high-grade  carbons  consumed,  so  that 
they  now  comprise  not  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  whole  number 
of  that  grade.  The  present  prices  to  consumers  of  high-grade  car- 
bons are  at  least  15  per  cent  lower  than  they  were  placed  by  the 
importers  in  1897,  and  this  is  due  entirely  to  the  competition  of  this 
company. 

The  foreign  manufacturers  of  high-grade  carbons  are  located 
chiefly  in  Germany  and  France,  and  supply  not  only  their  own  coun- 
tries, but  all  the  balance  of  the  world,  with  the  exception  of  about  50 
per  cent  of  the  consumption  of  high-grade  carbons  in  the  United 
States.  Practically  all  of  the  arc  lamps  used  in  oth^  countries 
require  high-grade  carbons. 

There  are  a  number  of  carbon  manufacturers  in  the  United  States, 
but  this  company  is  the  only  one  which  has  succeeded  in  making 
satisfactory  liigh-grade  carbons.  The  other  manufacturers,  how- 
ever, do  make  all  of  the  other  grades,  including  battery  carbons  and 
carbon  brushes. 

Keference  has  been  made  to  dry  batteries  and  the  carbons  U5?€d 
therein,  so,  for  3^our  information,  we  be^  to  state  that  this  company 
makes  about  40  per  cent  of  the  dry  batteries  used  in  the  United  States, 
but  has  over  20  competitors  in  tliis  branch  of  the  business,  and  the 
largest  two  of  these  make  their  own  battery  carbons,  only  the  smaller 
ones  findinff  it  cheaper  to  buy  from  regular  carbon  manufacturers 
than  to  make  them  themselves. 

We  think  it  will  be  conceded  that  the  intent  of  the  tariff  act  of  1897 
was  to  have  the  duty  of  90  cents  per  hundred  pieces  apply  on  commer- 
cial lengths.  The  average  of  the  lengths  used  for  electric  lighting  at 
the  pre^seIlt  time  will  not  exceed  11  inches,  ro  if  the  tariff  is  amended  as 
requested  by  us  by  the  insertion  of  the  word  "  fwt,"  making  it  read 
"  carbons  for  electric  lighting,  ninety  cents  per  hundred  feet,"  the  re- 
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suit  will  really  be  a  reduction  of  one-twelfth',  or  8^  per  cent,  in  the 
duty  for  the  commercial  lengths  used  in  electric  arc  lamps.  On  ac- 
count of  the  fact  that  the  importers  have  for  several  years  been  bring- 
ing in  these  carbons  in  douole  and  triple  lengths  and  then  cutting 
them  to  commercial  lengths  before  shipping  to  customers,  the  impor- 
tation of  carbons  for  electric  lighting  under  the  proposed  amendment 
could  be  reduced  more  than  one-half  without  reducing  the  revenue  to 
the  Government  or  increasing  the  price  to  the  consumer. 

Since  we  manufacture  carS)ns  for  all  the  uses  for  which  this  prod- 
uct is  required,  and  are  in  close  touch  with  the  consumers,  we  beg  to 
suggest  tnat  we  are  in  a  position  to  make  a  more  authoritative  state- 
ment as  to  consumption  and  cost  than  are  importers  who  have  ap- 
peared before  you. 

We  therefore  trust  that  you  will  see  the  wisdom  and  the  justice  of 
the  modification  we  have  asked,  and  that  the  change  will  be  incor- 
porated in  the  bill  which  your  committee  is  to  prepare. 

Respectfully  submitted.  i 

National  Carbon  Compant, 
J.  S.  Crideb,  Secretary. 


THE  EDWAED  E.  CABY  COMPANY,  OF  NEW  YOBK  CITY,  FILES 
STATISTICS  BELATIVE  TO  COST  OF  CABBONS. 

New  York,  December  ^,  1908. 
The  CoMMriTEE  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D.  C. 
Gentlemen:  In  accordance  with  the  request  of  your  chairman 
when  I  appeared  before  your  committee  on  November  23,  evening 
session,  I  herewith  beg  to  file  the  different  items  of  cost  of  our  stand- 
ard carbons,  landed  at  New  York,  at  the  present  time,  being  based  on 
the  ^-inch  by  12-inch  carbons,  which  form  a  large  portion  of  the  im- 
portations as  well  as  of  the  domestic  manufacture: 

Per  1,000. 
Cost  of  raw  material,  consisting  principally  of  gas-retort  carbon,  trans- 
formed into  finished  product  by  machinery,  consisting  of  the  processes 

of  crushing,  mixing,  forcing,  cutting,  assorting,  and  pointing $4.25 

Hand  labor  involved,  consisting  of  packing  and  unpacking  crucibles,  bun- 
dling, and  packing  shipping  cases 1. 10 

Cost  of  wooden  packing  case .  65 

Factory  profit 1. 50 

Continental  freight  to  port  of  export .41 

Ocean  freight .  27 

Labor  of  remanufacture  at  New  York,  inclusive  of  unpacking,  cutting,  and 

repacking 1,00 

Loss  in  breakage,  about  7  per  cent .  53 

0.71 

If  the  tariff  was  such  that  we  could  import  in  standard  lengths, 

suitable  for  use  in  arc  lamps,  the  above  costs,  or  that  portion  of  tnem 

pertaining  to  the  factory  production,  would  be  reduced  about  20 

per  cent. 

Respectfully,  E.  E.  Cart. 

613ia— TAMPF— No.  28—08 3 
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CHEMICAL  STOXEWAEE. 

J.  W.  SITTIQ,  OF  NEW  YOEK,  IMPORTER,  THINKS  DXJTIES  SHOULD 
BE  REDUCED  ON  CHEMICAL  STONEWARE  AND  CHEMICAL  POR- 
CELAIN. 

New  York,  December  ^,  190S. 
Hon.  S.  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  atid  Means  Committee^ 

lioii^ie  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D,  C, 

Dear  Sir:  With  reference  to  the  contemplated  reduction  of  the 
tariff,  I  respectfully  be^  to  submit  the  following: 

I  am  an  importer  of  chemical  stoneware,  which  is  subject  to  a  duty 
of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  as  common  brown  or  grey  earthenware, 
according  to  paragraph  94.  This  duty  does  not  admit  of  a  large 
import  business  being  done,  as  the  domestic  manufacturers  are  fully 
able  to  compete  with  my  prices  and,  in  fact,  sell  considerably  cheaper, 
and  were  it  not  for  the  superior  quality  of  my  goods,  a  fact  which  is 
duly  appreciated  by  my  customers,  no  business  at  all  would  be  pos- 
sible. The  reason  why  domestic  manufacturers  can  not  produce  an 
equally  good  ware  is  to  be  sought  in  the  inferior  grade  of  the  raw 
material  found  in  this  country;  on  the  other  hand,  my  customers 
require  for  certain  purposes  the  best  ware  in  the  market  and  conse- 
quently are  compelled  to  buy  the  imported  goods  at  a  higher  price. 
The  business  could  no  doubt  be  increased  through  a  reduction  in  the 
rate  of  duty,  whereby  not  only  the  chemical  industry  in  this  country 
but  also  the  Government  would  be  benefited,  and  I  therefore  would 
advocate  a  reduction  of  the  present  tariff  on  these  goods.  The  same 
refers  to  porcelain  goods  used  for  chemical  purposes,  which  are  im- 
ported almost  exclusively  from  the  other  side  owing,  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding case,  to  their  superior  quality.  These  goods  pay  at  present  a 
duty  of  55  per  cent  ad  valorem,  according  to  paragraph  95,  which  I 
consider  extremely  high.  A  reduction  of  this  rate  would  in  my  mind 
equally  benefit  the  consumer  and  the  Government,  as  no  doubt  many 
chemical  concerns  would  then  be  able  to  purchase  this  ware,  the 
present  prices  of  which  are  in  many  instances  found  almost  prohibi- 
tive. Consequently  through  a  larger  consimiption  the  revenue  of  the 
Government  would  be  increased  in  proportion  without  detriment  to 
the  home  industry,  which  in  this  particular  class  of  goods  is  practi- 
cally nil. 

Trusting  your  committee  will  give  due  consideration  to  the  fore- 
going, I  remain. 

Very  respectfully,  yours,  J.  W.  Sittig. 

THE  U.  S.  STONEWARE  COMPANY,  AKRON,  OHIO,  STATES  THAT 
REDUCTIO:^  OF  DUTIES  ON  CHEMICAL  STONEWARE  WILL  RUIN 
THE  INDUSTRY  IN  THIS  COUNTRY. 

Akron,  Ohio,  November  30^  1908. 
Mr.  Sereno  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

Washington^  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  I  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  matter  of  tariff  on 
stoneware. 

I  am  engaged  in  connection  with  the  United  States  Stoneware  Com- 
pany, of  Akron,  Ohio,  in  manufacturing  chemical  stoneware.    This 
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industry  is  comparatively  new  in  the  United  States  and  has  become, 
through  a  protective  tariff,  quite  a  factor  in  business.  This  branch 
of  industry  could  not  exist  in  the  United  States  under  a  reduction  of 
the  present  tariff,  the  proof  of  which  lies  in  the  fact  that  Germany 
and  England  are  now,  under  their  low-wage  system,  importing  chem- 
ical stoneware  at  prices  which  are  strongly  competitive. 

There  are,  I  think,  about  six  potteries  in  the  United  States  manu- 
facturing this  line  of  stoneware,  all  of  which  have  been  built  up  under 
the  protective  tariff,  and  which  are  paying  wages  ranging  from  $2 
to  $10  per  day,  thus  affording  prosperity  and  contentment  to  our 
employees.  Contrast  this  with  the  wages  of  Germany  and  England, 
ranging  from  25  cents  to  $1  jper  day,  and  it  can  be  plainly  seen  that 
under  a  reduction  of  the  tarin  this  growing  American  industry  would 
be  entirely  wiped  out. 

I  will  not  burden  you  with  further  details,  although  there  are  many 
more  arguments  that  might  be  produced  against  tariff  reduction. 
Kindly  take  the  matter  under  advisement  and,  having  done  so,  I  trust 
that  it  will  be  your  pleasure  to  use  your  influence  toward  measures 
that  will  fully  protect  a  business  that  means  much  to  the  manufac- 
turer and  mechanic  in  this  new  American  industry. 

The  life  of  the  corporation  which  I  herein  represent  depends  on  a: 
maintenance  of  the  present  protective  tariff. 

I  have  written  this  upon  the  suggestion  of  my  son-in-law,  Mr.  Al- 
fred H.  Cowles,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  whom,  doubtless,  you  will  re- 
member. 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for  whatever  action  you  may  deem  proper, 
I  remain, 

Yours,  most  obediently, 

J.  M.  Wills, 
President  and  Treasurer  The  Z7.  S.  Stoneware  Co. 


CHINA  CLAY  OR  KAOLIN. 

AEQUESTS  FOB  ABOLITION  OB  BEDTJCTION  OF  DUTIES  ON  IH- 

POBTED  CLAYS. 

Hamilton,  Ohio,  Novemher  30^  1908, 
Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Washington^  D,  C. 
Gentlemen:  This  company  desires  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
duty  now  existing  on  china  clay,  which  we  use  as  an  infrredient  in 
making  a  composition  for  the  coating  of  paper.  The  duty  on  this 
clay  is  $2.50  per  ton,  which  should  be  eliminated  and  made  duty  free, 
as  china  clay  is  a  crude  product,  and  there  is  none  produced  m  this 
country  suitable  for  coating  purposes.  The  only  chiy  found  in 
America  is  a  crude  article  which  can  only  be  used  as  a  filler  in  manu- 
facturing paper,  and  is  entirely  unsuited  for  coating  purposes. 

Trusting  you  will  consider  the  justice  of  making  cnina  clay  duty 
free,  we  remain, 

Yours,  truly,  The  Champion  Coated  Paper  Co. 

Peter  G.  Thomson,  President. 

Our  present  supply  comes  from  Cornwall,  England. 
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Sartelx,,  Minn.,  Decemher  7, 1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  Z>.  C. 
Dear  Sir  :  We  understand  that  the  committee  of  the  producers  of 
domestic  clays  is  advocating  an  advance  in  the  duty  on  kaolin  or 
china  clay.  Our  paper  manufacturing  company  would  very  much 
regret  to  see  an  advance  on  foreign  clay  as  we  are  obliged  to  use  a 
certain  foreign  clay  in  manufacturing  high-grade  print. 

Our  superintendent  has  experimented  with  numerous  domestic  clavs 
but  has  not  found  any  of  them  suitable  for  his  purpose.  Should 
there  be  an  advance  in  the  duty  it  would  mean  an  extra  burden  laid 
on  not  onlv  our  mill  but  on  all  paper  mills,  as  the  price  of  domestic 
clay  would  raise  proportionately. 

We  wish  very  much  for  you  to  lay  this  matter  before  your  com- 
mittee, stating  to  them  that  we  oppose  such  an  advance  under  the  low 
prices  that  now  prevail  on  contracts  for  print  paper. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Watab  Pulp  and  Paper  Company, 
By  Karl  AIatiiie, 

Manager  and  Treasurer. 


Ypsilanti,  Mich.,  December  1,  1908, 
Hon.  S.  E.  Payne, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  Z?.  (7. 
Dear  Sir:  We  wish  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  an  ad- 
ditional duty  is  contemplated  on  china  clay,  or  kaolin,  and  it  seems 
to  us  that  the  only  effect  the  duty  would  have  on  the  American  manu- 
facturer, who  makes  better  grades  of  paper  and  who  is  compelled  to 
use  an  English  clay,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  domestic  clay  is  not 
as  good  a  quality,  is  simply  to  put  a  tax  on  the  already  burdened 
paper  manufacturer. 

There  can  be  no  competition  between  the  domestic  and  English 
day  on  account  of  the  great  difference  in  the  quality,  and  for  mose 
manufacturers  who  can  use  a  cheaper  domestic  clay  the  only  effect 
of  the  increased  duty  woxild  be  to  cause  them  to  pay  a  higher  price 
for  an  inferior  article. 

We  would  appreciate  very  much  anything  that  can  be  done  in  our 
behalf  and  trust  we  have  made  our  points  perfectly  clear  to  you. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Peninsular  Paper  Co., 
T.  L.  Quint,  Jr., 

Secretary  and  Treasurer. 


Chicago,  III.,  November  24j  i908. 
Mr.  Henry  Sherman  Boutell,  M.  C, 

SOS  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago. 
Dear  Sir:  We  are  informed  that  there  is  an  a^tation  among  the 
producers  of  domestic  clay  to  ask  for  an  increased  duty  on  imported 
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clay.  Using  considerable  of  the  latter,  on  which  we  pay  a  duty  of 
$2.50  per  ton,  costing  us  here  in  Chicago,  for  the  grade  we  buy,  $16.50 
per  ton,  we  feel  that  no  good  purpose  will  be  served  by  an  increase  in 
the  duty. 

We  are  much  larger  users  of  the  domestic  article,  which  we  buy 
delivered  here  for  $8.75  to  $9.50  per  ton,  and,  while  the  imported  is 
a  superior  article,  we  feel  that  this  difference  in  price  allows  an  ample 
margin  on  the  domestic  goods. 

We  remain,  very  truly,  yours, 

Illinois  Wall  Paper  Mills. 

Waring. 


MOGEE    &   MTJNGEE,    NEW   YORK    CITY,    FILE   SITPPLEMENTAL 
STATEMENT  RELATIVE  TO  ENGLISH  KAOLIN  INDUSTRY. 

New  York,  Decemher  3,  1908. 

Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman^  House  of  Representatives^ 

Washinf/toriy  Z>.  C. 

Dear  Sir: 

To  show  the  absurdity  of  the  contention  of  the  American  clay  pro- 
ducers that  the  conditions  of  production  in  England  are  less  onerous 
and  less  expensive  than  here,  I  would  like  to  say  that  the  proportion 
of  merchantable  clay  taken  from  the  material  mined  in  the  English 
works  is  from  30  to  40  per  cent;  that  is  to  say,  from  60  to  70  per 
cent  of  the  material  in  the  best  English  works  is  refuse  such  as 
quartz,  sand,  mica,  etc.  I  have  personally  examined  the  mines  of 
nearly  all  the  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  companies,  including  those 
of  your  petitioners,  the  American  Clay  Company  and  William  J. 
Oliver.  All  these  mines  are  sedimentary  deposits,  and,  as  they  state 
in  their  petition,  the  clay  requires  very  little  treatment,  excepting  to 
be  put  on  racks  in  the  open  air,  where  it  is  air-dried  and  is  then 
shipped  without  further  treatment  to  the  consumer.  In  other  words, 
these  American  kaolins  have  already  been  washed  by  nature  and 
occur  in  a  pure  state,  as  against  the  English  kaolins  which  have  not 
been  washed  by  nature,  but  have  to  be  washed  artificially  to  remove 
from  60  to  70  per  cent  of  refuse. 

I  mention  all  these  facts  merely  for  the  information  of  your  com- 
mittee. I  am  not  petitioning  for  a  reduction  in  duty  or  an  advance 
in  duty.  It  really  does  not  make  much  difference  to  our  firm  either 
way.  It  does  seem  to  me,  however,  that  the  manufacturers  and  con- 
sumers of  the  country  are  vitally  interested  in  having  the  duty  as  low 
as  possible  on  such  raw  material,  and  I  myself  can  see  no  reason 
for  any  duty  at  all  on  English  kaolins.  All  this,  however,  I  am 
willing  to  leave  to  the  wisdom  of  your  committee  and  the  action  of 
Memters  of  Congress. 

Very  respectfully, 

Henry  C.  Hunger. 
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CLAYS  AND  CLAY  PRODUCTS. 

THE  LACLEDE-CHEISTY  CLAY  PRODUCTS  COMPANY,  OP  ST. 
LOUIS,  MO.,  FILES  SUPPLEMENTAL  BBIEF  EELATIVE  TO  CLAY 
AND  GAS  EETORTS. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  December  1,  1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  We  beg  to  hand  you  brief  supplementing  one  sub- 
mitted November  23.  We  have  corrected  and  attach  herewith  Ex- 
hibits E  and  F,  wherein  the  price  of  the  foreign  and  domestic  clays 
and  clay  products  now  afford  a  more  favorable  comparison,  as  the 
domestic  are  now  priced  on  the  same  basis  (with  package  and  pack- 
ing) as  the  foreign  items. 

We  also  attach  herewith  imports  entered  for  consumption  for  the 
last  eight  years  of  gas  retorts  and  retort  or  gas  bench  settings.  (Ex- 
hibit G.) 

We  invite  your  special  attention  to  the  increase  in  price  per  retort, 
which  is  now  being  entered  for  consumption,  showing  ad  valorem  rate 
of  duty  greatly  reduced  at  the  present  time  as  compared  with  the  year 
1901.  The  explanation  is  that  the  first  and  lowest  priced  retort 
listed  is  of  standard  or  9-foot  type,  the  present  importations  being  of 
sectional  type ;  one  complete  retort  may  oe  as  long  as  21  feet  9  inches, 
over  two  and  one-third  times  longer  than  the  standard,  and  taxed  but 
$3  duty  each,  the  same  as  standard. 

We  find  in  original  brief  that  we  omitted  from  recommendation 
for  duty  on  retort  or  gas  bench  settings  the  percentage  of  ad  valorem, 
and  repeat  in  full  the  recommendation  corrected  as  follows: 

Parajrrnjjh  S7  to  be  siKH-incally  liinitod  to  apply  to  standard  or  9-inch  fire 
brick  and  **  woi^'Iiing  not  more  than  10  ponnds  each:"  the  duty  not  to  be 
changed;  add  "retort  or  pis  bench  settings,  tauli  furnace  blocks,  and  furnace 
stones,  and  all  other  refractory  products  of  any  kind,  sizes,  or  shapes,  not 
decorated,  '.»r)  i)er  cent  ad  valorem,  tax  not  to  be  less  than  .^5  per  ton."  The 
balance  of  the  paragraph  ai)poars  all  right  and  to  remain  as  before  with  same 
duties. 

We  bespeak  j'our  careful  and  favorable  consideration. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Laclede-Christy  Clay  Products  Co. 
O.  I.  Watton, 

Secretary  and  Treasurer, 
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Exhibit  D  Cobbected. 


Comparative  prices  foreign  and  domestic  clays,  minimum  car  loads, 
[F.  o.  b.  points,  as  indicated.] 


Points. 


German. 


I 


Domestic. 


Raw 
nn- 


Raw       Raw 


Burnt- 


A.  G. 
fked 


90..i*)       „_„!,  ^f  ,  _„  _!,  _  f  »l  1  CH8K  .  ^^-,1,  _ 


else  Of  I  ^-^^^ '  «*««J?^   of  1,170 


cask  of 
l.'/JO 


Baltimore $12.08 

New  York ;  12.08 

Philadelphia i  l'2.as 

Boston 1*2.08 

Buffalo,  N.Y 14.48 

Pitlsburnr.Pa 14.48 

Steubenville.Ohio.  14.48 

Findlav.Ohio j  J4.48 

Indi«naGasBelt..l  14.48 

Chicago 14.48 

StLouis 15.08 


»15.as 
15.05 
15.05 
15.  ai 
17. 45 
17.45  , 
17.45 
17.45 
17.45 
17. 45 
18.05 


$14.80 
14.80 
14.80 
14.80 
17.20 
17.20 
17.20 
17. '20 
17. -20 
17.20 
17.80 


818.50  ! 
18.50  I 
18.50  • 
18.50  ' 
20.90  . 
20.90  , 
20.90  I 
20.90  I 
20.90 
20.90  i 
21.50  I 


$15. '20 

15. 2C  I 
15.20  I 
15.20  ' 
17.60  , 
17.60  I 
17.60  1 
17.60  . 
17.60 
17.60  ! 
18.  ^20 


A.  G 

un-    I  I 

picked  ,R»iw  se-,   Raw 
$3.30     Ici'ted  waslied 
ca.«!e  of  I  crude.  1    pot. 

530     .  ' 

pounds.  I  , 


$1'2.30  I 
1'2.30  I 
1-2.30  I 
12.30  I 
14.70  j 
14.70  I 
14. 70 
14-70  ; 
14.70  I 
14.70  I 
15.30 


$15.20 
15.80 
15. 40 
16.20 
13.50 
13.50 
13.50 
12.  SO 
12.25 
11.90 
10.50 


Burnt 
washed 
p*»r  or 

se- 
lected 
crude. 


$18.60 
18. '20 
17.80  I 
18.60 
15.90 
l.>.  90 
15.90 
15. '20 
14.(15 
14.30 
12.90 


$20.80 
•21.40 
•21.00 
21.80  I 
19.10  I 
19.10  ' 
19.10 
18.40 
17.85 
17.50 
16.10 


Com- 
mon 
fire 
clay. 


$9.20 
9.80 
9.40 

10.20 
7.50 
7.50 
7.60 
6.80 
6.25 
6.90 
4.50 


Exhibit  F  Corrected. 

Cf^nparative  prices  foreign  and  domestic  gas  retorts  and  gas  bench  settings. 

[F.  o.  b.  points,  as  indicated.] 


Points. 


Baltimore 

Philadolphia.. 

New  York 

Boston , 

Chicinntiti 

riiirttj;o , 

fit.  LouiH 

Seattle 

tfan  Friincix'o. 


Gas  retort.x 

Gas 

bench  settings. 

German. 

1  Englinh. 

Domestic. 

German. 

English. 

Domestic. 

$•25.00 
■25. 00 
'25. 00 
•25.  (HJ 
•27.  10 
•27. 40 
•28. 00 

$16.65 
16.  (»5 
16.65 
16. 6.5 
19.05 
19.  05 
19.65 

$27.90 
•28. 10 
'28. 50 
•29.10 
•24. 50 
■24  ^20 
'2^.'A) 
40. 50 
40.  .50 

$1-2.00 
12.  CO 
1-2. 00 
1-2. 00 
14.40 
14.  10 
15. 00 

$14.00 
14.0> 
14.00 
1-2.00 
14.40 
14.40 
15. 00 
•25.  IK) 
•25.00 

r20.20 
•20. 40 
'20. 80 
21. 20 
17.25 
16.90 
15. 50 
35.40 

35. 40 

Exhibit  G. 
Imports  entered  for  consumption — Cas  retorts  and  gas  bench  or  retort  settings. 


Gas  rotf>rt!s.  <iuty  $3  each. 


Year. 


I  "All  other  arlicb's  and 
wares  composed  wholly 
or  in  chief  value  of 
,  earthy  or  mineral  sub- 
I  st»incc>N  or  cttrlnni,  not 
.specially  provided  for, 
35  per  cent,  not  deco- 
rated." 


No.      Value. 


Value. 


Rate  of  duty 
ad  valorem. 


1901 ,  126 

1902 1  101 

1903 '283 

1904 610  ; 

1905 6«iO 

1906 146 

1907 55 

1908 ,  '21 


$1, 8*2.5  , 
2,'ZAA 
5,212 
15,570 
19,457  I 
4,253  I 
1,019 
607  1 


$14. 4S 
22. 12 
2*2. 38 
24.33 
•29.48 
29.13 
29.44 
29.00 


Per  cent. 
20.71 
13. .% 
13.41 

I      12.3:j 

10.18 
10.30 
10.20 
10. '30 


$99,482.30 
74,945.00 
86,  <i0.s.  M6 
82,751.73 
61, 3.54.  fO 
50,833.41 
98,211.62 
5-2, 30-2. 97 


Per  cent. 


I 


85 
85 
35 
35 
35 
85 
85 
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THE  PARKES-RXrSSELL  MINING  AND  MANUFACTTJBING  COMPANY 
WHITES  EELATIVE  TO  GAS  RETOETS. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  November  30^  1908. 
Hon.  8.  E.  Payne, 

Chaif'vinn  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

House  of  Representatives^  Sixtieth  Congress^ 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  In  connection  with  the  Laclede-Christy  Clav  Prod- 
ucts Company,  of  Si.  Louis,  and  other  clay  producing  and  manu- 
facturing comprinies  of  the  United  States,  we  desire  to  put  before 
you  for  consideration  our  reasons  for  asking  an  increase  on  certain 
goods  which  we  manufacture,  and  particularly  desire  that  certain 
paragraphs  in  the  present  law  under  Schedule  B,  "  Earths,  earthen- 
ware, ghis>ware,"  be  altered  to  more  specifically  set  forth  what  they 
are  intended  to  cover. 

We  feel  that  under  paragraph  87  of  the  present  law,  which  pro- 
vides for  a  duty  of  $1/25  per  ton  for  fire  brick  of  standard  or  9-inch 
shapes  weigliing  not  more  than  10  pounds  each,  should  be  limited 
specifically  to  this  product.  We  feel  that  retort  or  gas-bench  settings, 
tank  furnace  blocks  and  furnace  stones  and  all  other  refractory  prod- 
ucts of  any  kind  or  shapes,  not  decorated,  should  take  a  duty  of  not 
less  than  35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

In  reference  to  paragraph  98  of  the  present  law,  we  feel  that  this 
should  be  modified  so  that  gas  retorts  would  take  a  duty  of  not  less 
than  40  per  cent  ad  valorem,  not  to  be  less  than  $5  per  ton  of  2,000 
pounds. 

We  observe  in  the  schedule  showing  imports  entered  for  con- 
sumption that  prior  to  and  including  1901  retorts  at  approximately 
the  value  of  $14  each  were  being  imported,  custom  charges  of  $3 
each  being  paid.  From  1901  to  the  present  time  we  note  that  the 
price  has  increased  to  as  high  as  $29.44  for  each  retort,  but  still  only 
$3  each  is  being  paid  as  duty.  This  is  caused  through  the  fact  that 
prior  to  1902  the  retorts  which  were  being  imported  were  approxi- 
mately 9  feet  long,  whereas  now  the  retorts  are  as  long  as  21  feet 
9  inches  in  some  instances,  and  made  up  in  two  or  three  sections. 
This  is  why  we  should  like  to  have  the  duty  placed  on  the  ad  valorem 
basis  or  on  the  tonnage  basis. 

If  a  retort  9  feet  long  takes  a  duty  of  $3  and  another  one  21  feet 
9  inches  the  same  duty  there  is  no  reason  why  a  number  of  sections 
of  retorts  might  not  be  brought  in  which  put  together  would  con- 
stitute a  retort  100  feet  or  even  200  feet  long,  and  if  the  insj>ector 
were  not  well  posted  they  might  get  through  with  only  $3  charge 
for  several  hundred  feet  of  retort. 

We  suggest  that  with  your  permission  this  letter  be  incorporated 
as  a  brief  presented  by  us  and  printed  in  the  proceedings,  so  that  it 
may  have  consideration  later  on. 
Yours,  very  truly. 

The  Parker- Russell  Mining  and  Mfg.  Co. 
D.  R.  Russell,  President. 
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DECORATIVE  GLASS. 

THE  DECOEATIVE  GLASS  WOKKEKS'  PEOTECTIVE  ASSOCIATION 
ASKS  FOR  RETENTION  OF  PROTECTIVE  DUTY. 

New  York,  Ndvemhcr  23, 1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Re jrt'esenta tires,  Washington,  D.  0, 

Gentlemen:  We.  the  undersigned,  have  been  delegated  by  the 
Decorative  Glass  Workers'  Association  of  New  York  and  vicinity  to 
present  to  your  honorable  committee  reasons  that  should  convince  you 
of  the  necessity  of  maintaining  a  strong  protective  duty  on  stained  or 
painted  glass  window^•,  or  parts  or  sections  thereof,  or  painted  or 
stained  pieces  of  glass  intended  for  windows. 

From  the  workmen's  point  of  view  the  strongest  argument  is  pre- 
sented when  you  contrast  the  wages  and  mode  of  living  in  the  various 
European  countries  with  the  wages  paid  in  the  United  States  and  the 
American  standard  of  living.  The  necessity  for  a  substantial  duty 
becomes  at  once  apparent,  as  we  shall  see  from  the  following  tables. 

The  wages  paid  in  foreign  countries  are  as  follows:  England,  $9 
per  week  of  fifty-one  hours,  or  17  }1  cents  per  hour;  France,  $8  per 
week  of  sixty  hours,  or  18/,  cents  per  hour;  Germany,  $7.20  per  week 
of  fifty  hours,  or  1'2'i  cents  per  hour;  Belgium,  $7  per  week  of  sixty 
hours,  or  11§  cents  per  hour;  Tyrol,  $5  per  week  of  sixty  hours,  or 
8 J  cents  per  hour, 

European  averages:  Average  wage  per  week,  $7.25;  average  hours 
per  week,  fifty-eight;  average  per  hour,  $0.12f. 

Wages  in  the  United  States, 


City.  I  Hours.   Per  hour.  Per  week. 

!  CenUi.     ' 

New  Vork 48  1  41?  $20.00 

Philadelphia I  48  !  37i  I  18.00 

Chicago !  63  1  32  17.00 

BosUm fiO  3«    I  18.00 

Cincinnati )...,  53  '  30i  I  1(5.00 

Pltti^burg I  53  I  34  18.00 

Detroit. 55  I  25^:  14.00 

Denver 1  M  27a  15.00 

Davenport :  54  27a  15.00 

Kanj»rt.sCitv 48  3r»,\  17.00 

MlnnenpoliM 56  •>!  16.00 

Los  Angeles 52  32,"3  17.00 

NewOrleans 5<>  25  14.00 

Atlanta '  56  25  14.00 

St.  I^ui.H ;  52,  32j  17.00 

San  Francisco 48  46    |  22.00 

Averajje  wa^e  per  week $16.75 

Average  hours  per  week 52J 

Average  per  hour $0.33 

Comparison  of  the  wage  and  hour  tables  shows  that  on  the  average 
the  European  mechanic  works  six  hours  longer  per  week;  or  fifty- 
eight  hours,  as  against  fifty-two  and  three-eighths  hours  in  the  United 
»States.    Again,  the  foreign  workman  receives  but  12f  cents  per  hour, 
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while  the  American  workman  received  33  cents  per  hour.  The 
weekly  average  wage  of  the  European  worker  is  $7.24,  as  aigainst 
$16.75  paid  to  the  American  workman. 

In  dealing  with  averages  correct  conclusions  are  not  always  arrived 
at.  We  in  New  York,  by  mutual  agreement  with  our  employers, 
have  a  minimum  wage  scale  of  $18  per  week  of  forty-eight  hours, 
wages  nmning  up  to  $28  per  week,  according  to  the  ability  of  the 
workman,  with  a  prevailing  rate  in  normal  times  of  well  over  $21 
per  week. 

An  apprentice  starting  in  the  business  receives  $4  per  week  for 
the  first  six  months  of  his  apprenticeship.  Now,  this  equals  the  wage 
of  a  first-class  workman  in  the  Tyrol.  After  the  boy  has  served  three 
and  a  half  years  he  receives  $12  per  week,  which  is  more  than  the 
best  workers  in  Europe  receive. 

In  fact,  the  New  i  ork  workman  is  compelled  to  pay  out  more 
money  for  rent  than  the  workman  in  south  Germany  receives  in 
wages.  We  cite  this  as  an  example  of  the  difference  in  living  condi- 
tions. AMien  you  consider  this  as  one  of  the  three  great  essentials — 
food,  shelter,  and  clothing — it  must  be  plain  that  we  have  proven  the 
absolute  need  of  a  strong  protective  duty  being  necessary  if  we  are  to 
continue  the  struggle  to  build  up  a  useful  industry  in  this  country. 

These  wage  scales  and  comparisons  show  at  once  that  the  foreign 
worker  ro(»eivos  less  than  one-half  the  average  wages  paid  in  the 
United  States. 

When  you  consider  the  question  of  raw  material,  the  difference  is 
still  more  to  our  disadvantage,  the  foreign  worker  being  on  the  ground 
where  the  raw  material  is  produced,  whereas  we  have  to  import  same. 
Again,  in  the  making  of  a  window  it  requires  at  least  twice  the 
amount  of  glass  than  ajipears  in  the  finished  product;  consequently 
we  have  to  pay  duty  on  twice  the  amount  of  glass  required,  whereas 
on  imported  windows  the  duty  is  charged  but  once  and  that  on  a  low 
foreign  invoice. 

The  pro-ent  tariff  has  not  helped  to  develop  the  industry  at  all,  but 
quite  the  reverse.  It  has  encouraged  the  importation  of  slained-rrlass 
windows  in  great  quantities,  while  the  home  industry  has  diminished 
and  will  soon  die  if  a  proper  basis  of  competition  is  not  established. 

To  show  you  how  many  stained  or  painted  glass  windows  have  been 
imported,  we  append  herewith  a  list  of  over  100  churches  glass  for 
which  have  been  made  in  different  parts  of  P^urope  under  the  prevail- 
ing rate  of  wjiges  paid  in  those  countries,  showing  conclusively  the 
present  tariff'  act  has  not  been  efl'ective  in  building  up  the  stained  or 
painted  glass  window  industry  of  the  United  Stales. 

LIST  OF  cinrnciiES. 

St.  James,  New  York  City;  Church  of  the  Ascension,  New  York 
City;  St.  Jo-eph's,  New^  York  City;  Sisters  of  St.  Dominic  Chapel, 
New  York  City;  St.  Francis  de  Sales,  New  York  City:  St.  Joseph, 
New  York  City ;  St.  Thomas,  New  York  City:  Holy  Name,  New  York 
City;  St.  Nicholas,  New  York  City;  Church  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception, New  York  City:  Convent  of  the  Ladies  of  the  Sacred  Heart. 
New  York  City;  Chapel  of  the  Sisters  of  Bon  Secours,  New  York 
City:  St.  Patrick's,  Brooklyn;  St.  Mary  Hospital  Chapel,  Brooklyn: 
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Lady  of  Good  Counsel,  Brooklyn ;  St.  Ambrose,  Brooklyn ;  St.  Charles 
Borromeo,  Brooklyn. 

St  Gabriers,  New  Eochelle,  N.  Y.;  St.  Joseph's,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.; 
St.  Louis,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ;  St.  Michaers,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ;  St.  Ann's, 
Buffalo,  X.  Y.;  St.  Mary's  Chapel,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  Church  of  the  Im- 
maculate Conception,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ;  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  Fish- 
Convent  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Dominic,  Blauveltville,  N.  Y. ;  Convent 
anac  Lake,  N.  Y.;  St.  Vincent's  Orphan  Asylum,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.; 
Convent  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Dominic  ,Blauveltville,  N.  Y.;  Convent 
of  the  Ladies  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Kenwood,  N.  Y. ;  St.  A^jnes,  Lake 
Placid,  N.  Y. ;  St.  Joseph's  Church,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. ;  Church  of 
Our  Lady  of  Grace,  Avondale,  N.  J. ;  St.  Joseph's,  St.  Francis  Chapel, 
Trenton,  X.  J. ;  Immaculate  Conception,  Camden,  X.  J. 

St.  Ann,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  St.  Anthony  of  Padua,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.;  Church  of  the  Annunciation,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  St.  Bona  Ven- 
tura's, Philadelphia,  Pa.;  St.  Charles  Borromeo,  Philadelphia,  Pa.; 
St.  Clement's,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  St.  Edward's,  Philadelphia,  Pa.; 
Church  of  the  Epiphany,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  St.  Francis  Xavier,  Phil- 


adelphia, Pa. ;  St.  Gabriel,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  St.  Gregory,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.;  St.  Joachim,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  St.  John  the  Evangelist, 


Church,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Our  Lady  of  the  Rosary,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.;  St.  Boniface,  Philadelphia*  Pa.;  St.  Peter's,  Philadelphia,  Pa.; 
St.  Peter  Clavier,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  St.  Joseph  Hospital  Chapel, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Catholic  University,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Chapel  of  Franciscan 
Sisters,  Pittsburg,  Pa.;  St.  Stanislaus,  Pittsburg,  Pa.;  St.  Joseph's 
Pittsburg,  Pa.,  St.  Boniface,  Williamsport,  Pa.;  St.  Anthonv  Chapel, 
Allegheny,  Pa.;  St.  Joseph  Church,  Lancaster,  Pa.;  St.  Vatrick's, 
Scranton,  Pa. ;  Chapel  Sisters  of  Charity,  Greensburg,  Pa. ;  St.  Petor's, 
Columbia,  Pa.;  St.  Thomas,  Camp  (irounds,  Pa.:  Our  Lady  of  Per- 
petual Help,  Boston,  ]Mass. ;  Our  Lady  of  Victory,  Boston,  Mass.: 
Church  of  the  Annunciation,  Cambridgeport,  Mass.:  St.  Mary's,  Ded- 
ham,  Mass. ;  Holy  Angels,  Upton,  Mass. ;  St.  Mary's,  I*awtucket,  It.  I. ; 
St.  Charles,  Woonsocket,  B.  I.;  St.  Edward's,  Providence,  B.  L;  St. 
Michael,  Baltimore,  ild.;  Immaculate  Conception,  Cleveland,  Ohio; 
St.  Paul's,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  St.  Lawrence,  Cincinnati,  Ohio; 
Convent  Sisters  of  the  !Most  Precious  Blood,  Mariastein,  Ohio:  St. 
Francis  A&sisi,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  St.  Francis  Convent,  Oldenburg, 
Ind.;  Cathedral  of  Fort  Wayne,  Fort  AVayne,  Ind.;  St.  Anthony, 
Evansville,  Ind. 

St.  Aloysius,  Covington,  Ky.;  Sisters  of  the  Xotre  Dame,  Coving- 
ton, Ky. ;  St.  Boniface,  Louisville,  Ky. ;  St.  Martin's,  Ix)uisville.  Ky.; 
St.  Vincent's,  Louisville,  Ky. ;  Church  of  the  Jesu,  Milwaukee,  Wis. ; 
Chapel  of  Franciscan  Sisters,  La  Crosse,  Wis. ;  Cathedral,  Belleville, 
111.;  St.  Joseph's,  Chicago,  111.;  St.  Agatha,  Chicago,  111.;  St.  Mary's 
Hospital  Chapel,  Chicago,  111.;  St.  Paul's,  Chicago,  111.;  St.  Eliza- 
beth\  Chicago,  111.;  St.  Martin's,  Chicago,  111.;  St.  Stanislaus,  Chi- 
cago, 111.;  St.  Hedwig's,  Chicago,  111.;  Church  of  the  Sacred  Heart, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. ;  Church  of  the  Holy  Redeemer,  Webster  Grove,  Mo. ; 
Bock  Church,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Mereyville  Convent,  St  Jjouis,  Mo.; 
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St.  Michael's,  New  Orleans,  La. ;  Ursuline  Convent,  New  Orleans,  La. ; 
St.  Alphonsus,  New  Orleans,  La.;  St.  Mary's,  New  Orleans,  La.; 
St.  Teresa,  New  Orleans,  La. ;  St.  Cecilia  Academy,  Nashville,  Tenn. ; 
Cathedral,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  Church  of  the  Annunciation,  Den- 
ver, Colo. ;  Church  of  Seven  Dolors,  Walsenburg,  Colo. ;  St.  Vincent's, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.;  St.  Joseph,  Marysville,  CaT.;  Church  of  the  As- 
sumpjtion,  Tomales,  Cal. ;  Holy  Cross,  San  Francisco,  Cal. ;  St.  Mary's, 
Austin,  Tex. ;  Ursuline  Convent  Chapel,  Dallas,  Tex. ;  Cathedral,  San 
Antonio,  Tex.;  St.  Mary's,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

This  great  volume  of  work  has  been  imported  at  prices  against 
which  no  Americun  firm  can  compete  and  hope  to  continue  in  busi- 
ness. So  the  American  manufacturers  have  been  compelled  to  adopt 
new  lines  in  order  to  gain  a  livelihood  from  the  business  in  which 
they  have  given  the  best  years  of  their  lives,  and  the  workers  with 
them,  of  course,  have  had  to  adopt  the  newer  methods  of  American 
domestic  glass. 

Our  whole  object  in  coming  before  your  honorable  committee  is 
to  have  increased  opportunities  to  provide  steady  employment  for  the 
men  of  our  craft,  so  that  they  may  maintain  themselves  and  families 
as  decent,  self-respecting  citizens,  and  we  believe  that  this  can  best 
be  accomplished  by  levymg  a  duty  of  at  least  60  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

We  therefore  respectfully  petition  your  honorable  body  that  due 
consideration  may  be  given  the  above. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Peter  Bell, 
Walter  H.  Crothers, 
Edward  A.  Mason, 
Walter  West, 
For  Decorative  Glass  Workers^  Protective  Association  of  New  York 

atid  Vicinity, 


THE  VON  GERICHTEN  ART  GLASS  COMPANY,  OF  COLTIMBTIS,  OHIO, 
ASKS  AN  INCREASE  OF  BUTT  ON  STAINED  GLASS. 

^Vashington,  D.  C,  November  23, 1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Waijs  and  Means  Committee^ 

Washington,  D,  C, 

Dear  Sir:  As  we  understand  the  question  of  tariff  on  stained  glass 
windows  will  be  considered  to-day,  I  hasten  to  present  to  your  com- 
mittee some  deplorable  facts  which,  for  the  last  four  years  especially, 
have  been  almost  crushing  our  industry  in  this  country;  in  fact,  some 
of  the  firms,  of  which  the  writer  represents  the  largest  one,  were  seri- 
ously considering  giving  up  njanufacturing  in  this  country  and  open- 
ing a  studio  and  factory  in  Munich,  in  order  to  be  prepared  to 
compete  with  the  low  European  cost  of  construction. 

As  we  fully  believe  that  it  is  the  intention  of  this  Government  to 
protect  all  industries  to  the  extent  of  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  con- 
struction abroad  and  in  this  country,  we  take  the  liberty  of  submitting 
to  you  the  cost  of  a  window  made  in  this  country  and  what  the  same 
window  would  cost  if  made  in  Europe  by  the  same  class  of  people, 
taking  the  same  amount  of  time,  only  drawing  in  consideration  the 
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difference  of  wages  paid  abroad  and  in  this  country,  which  shows  as  a 
total  result  that  a  window  that  cost  $257  in  this  country  can  be  pro- 
duced in  Germany  for  $120,  and  in  Tyrol  even  lower  than  that.  The 
wages  vary  in  various  parts  of  Europe  compared  to  the  United  States 
^rom  one-fifth  to  one-third  of  what  is  paid  in  this  country.  Thus  it 
is  clearly  evident  that  the  duty  now  existing  is  not  sufficient  to  offset 
the  difference  in  cost  of  construction.  Believing  that  at  present  a 
great  number  of  windows  are  brought  in  under  an  exceedingly  re- 
duced valuation,  it  is  our  judgment  that  it  would  be  better  to  change 
the  method  of  tariff  into  a  specific  rate  of  $2  per  square  foot  plus  20 

gir  cent  ad  valorem,  which  will  just  about  bring  up  the  cost  of  the 
uropean  window  f.  o.  b.  New  York  with  that  of  the  American  manu- 
facturer f .  o.  b.  his  relative  factory,  allowing  a  reasonable  profit. 

We  attach  for  your  inspection  a  sheet  showing  detailed  cost  of  con- 
struction, and  are  ready  at  any  time  to  furnish  any  further  evidence 
wanted  that  it  is  an  absolute  necessity  to  get  better  protertion- 

The  European  coat. 

1.  Drawing  architectural  cartoon,  22  hours,  at  30  cents  per  hour   (60 

marlis    per    weeb:) $6.60 

2.  Drawing  figure  cartoon,  original  composition,  85  hours,  at  30  cents 

per  hour  (40  marl^s  per  week) 25. 50 

3.  Making  glazing  drawing  and  patterns,  12  hours,  at  20  coits  per  hour 

(44  marks  per  week) 2.40 

4.  Cutting  glass,  20  hours  for  glass  cutter,  at  13  cents  per  hour  (40  marks 

per  week) 2. 60 

5.  Glass  used,  105  square  feet,  at  13  cents  per  square  foot 21.40 

6.  Painting  architecture,  80  hours,  at  15  cents,  if  at  all  paid,  as  appren- 

tices usually  do  this  work,  who  get  nothing 12. 00 

55  hours  used  in  painting  flesh,  at  30  cents  per  hour 16. 50 

86i  hours  used  for  painting  drapery  and  backgrounds,  20  cents  per 

hour 17. 30 

7  hours  used  in  toning  up  entire  window  by  chief  artist,  40  cents  per 

hour 2. 80 

7.  For  waxing  up  work  three  times  on  easel  and  taking  it  off  and  getting 

it  fired,  including  kiln  man's  time 6.00 

Gas  2. 00 

8.  Glazing,  30  hours,  at  12  cents  per  hour 3.60 

9.  Cementing,  time  and  cement 1.75 

Total 120. 50 

The  American  cost. 

1.  Drawing  the  architectural  cartoon,  22  hours,  at  55  cents  per  hour $12. 10 

2.  Drawing  figure  cartoon,  original  composition,  85  hours,  at  70  cents 

per  hour 59.  50 

8.  Glazing  drawing  and  patterns,  12  hours,  at  40  cents  per  hour 4. 80 

4.  Cutting  glass,  20  hours,  glass  cutter,  at  35  cents  per  hour 7. 00 

5.  Glass  used,  165  square  feet,  at  average  price  of  25  cents 41. 25 

6.  Painting  architecture,  80  hours,  at  30  cents  per  hour 24. 00 

Painting,  55  hours  used  for  painting  flesh,  at  60  cents  per  hour 33.00 

86i  hours  used  for  painting  drapery  and  background,  at  50  cents  per 

hour 43. 25 

7  hours  used  for  toning  entire  window  by  chief  artist,  80  cents  per 
hour 5. 60 

7.  Approximate  time  for  waxing  up  the  work  three  times  on  easel  and 

taking  it  oflP  and  getting  it  fired.  Including  the  kiln  man's  time 12.  (X) 

Amount  of  gas  used 3. 00 

8.  Glazing,  SCV  hours,  at  30  cents  per  hour 9. 00 

9.  Cementing,  time  and  cement 2.50 

Total 257. 00 
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By  the  foregoing  sheets  you  can  see  that  the  European's  cost  of  the 
material  and  shop  labor  alone  is  $120.  Supposing  that  his  general 
expenses  are  about  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  American  manu- 
facturer's general  expenses,  he  would  have  to  double  the  above  amount 
on  account  of  the  fact  thtrt  the  general  office  and  factory  expenses, 
such  as  rent,  light,  heat,  power,  advertising,  telephone,  telegraph,  and 
mail,  and  other  similar  expenses  averages  25  per  cent  of  the  selling 

{)rice,  consequently  would  be  50  per  cent  of  the  material  and  shop 
abor  cost.  To  this  amount  10  per  cent  at  least  will  have  to  be  added 
for  salary  and  travelin^^  expenses  of  the  salesman,  and  10  per  cent  for 
the  cost  of  shipping,  delivery,  and  setting  in  place  at  the  church  of  the 
windows,  leaving  a  5  per  cent  net  profit  to  the  manufacturer,  prodd- 
ing his  shop  labor  and  material  does  not  exceed  50  per  cent  of  the  sell- 
ing price.  Consequently  he  can  sell  that  window  for  $240  in  Europe 
in  New  York  to  the  importer  or  agent  and  make  10  per  cent  net 
profit  on  that  amount  after  paying  freight  and  insurance  to  New 
York,  as  he  has  no  selling  expenses,  since  the  American  agent  does 
that  and  adds  20  per  Cv?nt  to  the  above  price  f .  o.  b.  New  York  for  that 
and  his  profit  plus  the  duty,  which  w^ould  make  the  window  f.  o.  b. 
New  York  as  lollows: 

Eiiroi)eau    Invoice $216.00 

And  45  per  cent  on  that 97.20 

313.20 

20  per  cent  gross  profit  for  agent  being 62.64 

And  10  per  cent  deUvery  and  setting  of  glass  in  the  United  States 31. 32 

407. 16 

Including  a  fair  profit  for  both  the  European  manufacturer  as  well  as 
the  American  agent.  You  wull  observe  that  in  the  above  calculation 
the  10  per  cent  delivery  expenses  figure  in  the  original  item  of  $240 
has  been  deducted,  making  the  European  invoice  $216  instead  of 
$240,  and  added  on  again  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent,  including  the 
tariff,  as  the  setting  expenses  have  to  be  figured  on  the  American 
higher  cost. 

Now,  this  same  window  costs  us  $257  on  shop  labor  and  material 
alone  plus  the  same  percentage  as  the  European  manufacturer  for 
general  running  expenses,  selling,  and  delivery;  it  would  bring  the 
absolute  selling  price  up  to  $514.  Consequently,  it  is  evident  that 
we  must  have  enough  tariff  protection  to  bring  up  the  European 
window  equal  to  our  own,  which  would  be  about  $2  per  square  foot 
plus  10  per  cent.  This  tariff  would  only  give  our  firm  a  net  profit  of 
50  per  cent,  and  other  establisliments  paying  higher  wages  and 
higher  rent  could  not  even  then  compete  w^ith  Europe.  Thus  the 
tariff  should  be  at  least  $2  per  square  foot  and  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
At  present  there  is  45  per  cent  ad  valorem,  but  as  we  have  good 
reasons  to  belic^ve  that  not  20  per  cent  of  the  windows  which  are 
imported  are  duty  paid  we  suggest  that  such  clauses  in  the  present 
tariff  schedule  should  be  changed  and  partly  eliminated  which  are 
at  present  the  means  to  circumventing  the  true  intent  of  the  law. 
Otherwise  the  report  of  the  Treasury  should  show  more  than  $88,000 
revenue  on  classification  112  of  the  present  tariff,  which  puts  stained 
and  painted  glass  windows  and  all  mirrors  not  exceeding  1  square 
foot  m  the  same  list,  as  we  believe  that  the  mirrors  are  at  least  one- 
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half  of  that  amount;  it  would  leave  only  about  $40,000  to  $50,000 
revenue  for  the  stained  glass  proper.  Whereas  we  are  convinced  by 
pei^sonal  observation  and  investigation  that  at  least  $500,000  stained 
glass  windows  are  brought  into  this  country  annually,  which  if  duty 
were  properly  paid  would  bring  the  Government  about  $225,000,  or 
five  times  as  much  as  at  present  received. 

These  clauses,  which  we  consider  are  probably  taken  advantage  of, 
should  be  amended  as  follows : 

Article  107.  The  words  ''  stained,  colored,  painted,  or  otherwise 
ornamented  or  decorated  "  should  be  omitted  altogether.  Here  is 
another  clause:  Windows  could  be  brought  in  under  these  specifica- 
tions and  avoid  the  high  tariff  intended  for  it  and  provided  for  it 
under  article  112. 

Article  703  should  have  the  following  words  omitted,  "  including 
pictorial  paintings  on  glass,"  as  all  stained  glass  could  be  classed 
under  this  head  and  as  most  all  of  this  glass  is  donated  to  churches. 
Whereas  the  same  article  provides  for  the  duty  on  stained  glass,  it 
nevertheless  is  conflicting  to  have  the  words  "  pictorial  painting  on 
glass  "  remain  in  the  article.  As  is  proven  by  the  puolished  an- 
nouncement through  a  catalogue  of  one  of  the  religious  importers 
that  he  can  import  European  pictorial  paintings  on  glass  at  reason- 
able prices,  which  name  was  never  given  to  stained  glass  before  the 
printing  of  the  present  tariff  schedule. 

Consequently,  we  believe  that  said  importer  intended  to  benefit 
himself  under  that  clause  of  "  pictorial  paintings  on  glass." 
Furthermore,  our  suggestion  for  specific  duty  while  reducing  the 
importation  of  the  best  English  work,  of  which  at  present  very  little 
comes  over,  owing  to  the  high  price  per  square  foot  the  present  tariff 
exacts  from  them  on  account  of  their  much  higher  value  compared 
with  that  of  the  rest  of  Europe. 

Therefore  we  believe  that  changing  from  a  specific  duty  of  $2  per 
foot  to  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  the  Government  would  receive  at  least 
five  times  as  much  revenue  as  at  present,  besides  placing  the  American 
establishments  in  a  position  to  compete  with  the  cheaper  grades  of 
Europe.  Europe  will  still  have  an  advantage,  where  people  cherish 
the  old  idea  that  everything  in  art  coming  from  Europe  is  better  and 
will  give  them  the  preference  yet,  but  we  believe  that  there  are  enough 
sensible,  patriotic  people  here  that  would  prefer  to  have  their  work 
made  in  this  country  at  the  same  price  they  can  buy  from  abroad  if 
they  can  be  convinced  that  we  can  do  the  same  quality  which  we  were 
enabled  to  do  at  the  same  as  the  European  price  by  a  proper  tariff 
protection.  When  you  consider  that  oiir  European  cost  but  on  con- 
ditions existing  in  Munich,  whore  everything  is  high  compared  to 
Austria,  where  another  formidable  competitor  has  his  establishment, 
who  also  has  a  New  York  selling  office,  then  you  might  admit  that  our 
claim  is  reasonable  and  just  and  deserves  earnest  attention.  There- 
fore we  pray  that  the  present  duty  of  45  per  cent  ad  valorem  be 
changed  to  10  per  cent  ad  valorem,  plus  a  specific  duty  of  $2  per 
square  foot,  and  change  all  clauj^es  which  at  present  are  possibly 
taken  advantage  of  to  circumvent  the  true  intent  of  the  tarilt  on  this 
class  of  goods.  The  specific  tariff  would  eliminate  the  possibilities  of 
misrepresentation  of  values,  which  at  present  is  no  doubt  greatly  in- 
dulged in.  Otherwise  the  government  receipts  on  this  article  would 
be  nve  times  larger  than  the  reports  show. 
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Should  the  committee  desire  any  further  information,  we  stand 
ready  at  any  time  to  appear  before  it  and  futnish  same.  Should  no 
action  be  taKen  in  bettering  the  present  great  discrepancy  of  cost  of 
construction,  it  no  doubt  would  induce  American  manuifacturers  to 
locate  a  factory  over  in  Europe  and  bring  the  glass  over  here  under 
the  present  tariff  so  favorable  to  the  foreigners.  This,  of  course, 
would  mean  some  cost  in  the  beginning,  but  would  in  the  end  be  more 
than  equaled  by  the  advantage  gained  through  the  low  cost  on  the 
other  side,  but  as  the  ^eat  majority  of  American  manufacturers  are 
not  in  a  financial  position  to  carry  out  this  policy,  they  would  be 
compelled,  as  many  have  already  done,  to  quit  making  this  class  of 
work  and  pay  their  attention  to  other  lines  of  work  which  is  not  im- 
ported and  on  which  they  have  no  European  competition.  This  fact 
ought  to  convince  your  committee  that  the  present  tariff  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  permit  equal  competition  with  Europe. 

Trusting  that  the  justice  of  our  claim  is  plain  and  appeals  to  you 
and  will  receive  your  favorable  attention,  we  are,  very  respectfidly, 
Yours,  truly, 

L.  VON  Gerichten, 
President  The  von  Gerichten  Art  Cldss  Co.^ 

Colvmhys^  Ohio. 


EARTHENWARE  COOKING  UTENSILS. 

THE    CAMBRIDGE   AET    POTTEEY    COMPAITY,    OF    CAMBRIDGE, 
OHIO,  ASKS  FOR  SPECIAL  DESIGNATION  FOR  ITS  PRODTTCT. 

Washington,  November  23 ^  1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  Our  plant  is  at  Cambridge,  Guernsey  County,  Ohio, 
and  is  equipped  to  manufacture  a  general  line  of  pottery.  We  have 
made  and  marketed  several  standard  lines,  but  the  present  memo- 
randum has  reference  especially  to  a  distinctive  line  of  earthenware 
cooking  utensils  made  from  Ohio  clays  and  other  domestic  materials 
and  which  has  been  marketed  and  is  now  on  sale  under  the  name  of 
Guernsey  cooking  ware.  This  line,  a  practical  specialty  as  distin- 
guished from  the  decorative  and  general  lines,  is  essentially  and  orig- 
inally a  continental  European  product.  Wares  of  this  nature  have  as 
yet  hardly  become  well  known  to  the  American  trade,  though  used 
and  latterly  much  improved  in  France,  Germany,  and  Austria. 
Our  factory  is  the  only  domestic  competitor  of  very  successful  Ger- 
man producers  and  exporters. 

It  is  to  be  noted  as  a  special  characteristic  of  our  manufacture  that, 
despite  all  modern  advance  in  science  and  practical  mechanics,  the 
primitive  potter's  wheel  still  limits  the  production.  Labor-saving 
machinery  has  little  part  in  any  improvements  susceptible  of  intro- 
duction. We  must  hire  trained  men  or  train  them  to  do  most  of  the 
labor  by  hand.  Our  machine,  the  wheel,  has  a  capacity  which  in  all 
events  is  limited  to  the  productive  skill  of  the  labor  employed,  and 
no  improvement  in  device  or  plant  can  possibly  eliminate  the  human 
hand  or  substantially  increase  the  individual  artisan's  output.    For 
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this  reason  we  can  not  hoi)e  to  reduce  the  proportion  of  our  labor 
cost  below  55  per  cent,  and  it  is  almost  certain  to  become  even  larger. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  recognized  the  protective  feature  of  our 
tariff  acts  and  it  is  an  avowed  policy  of  our  Government.  If  any  in- 
dustry is  entitled  to  direct  or  incidental  protection  it  must  be  one 
which  is  (1)  new  in  this  country,  "an  infant  industry;"  (2)  desir- 
able to  be  established;  (3)  susceptible  of  development  here;  and  (4) 
handicapped  by  foreign  competition. 

We  are  such  an  industry,  and  our  chief  specialty  depends  for  suc- 
cess on  an  adequate  protection.  A  "  world  power  "  certainly  ought  to 
make  its  own  stewpans,  and  they  ought  to  be  the  very  best.  France  is 
reputed  to  have  the  best  cooks,  but  it  is  not  so  generally  known  to 
wnat  extent  the  casserole  has  contributed  to  the  excellence  of  the 
French  cuisine. 

During  our  experimental  and  earlier  periods  the  importers  kept  the 
prices  high,  because  it  was  thought  we  should  not  succeed  in  establish- 
mg  the  industry  here.  As  soon,  however,  as  we  had  solved  the  many 
technical  problems  and  made  a  demonstration — of  at  least  equal  ex- 
cellence— the  importing  houses  cut  prices  25  per  cent  and  we  were 
hard  hit  just  as  our  trade  was  opened  up.  We  had  worked  to  make  a 
market  and  the  foreigners  seized  it.  Large  domestic  buyers,  able  to 
anticipate  their  needs,  now  buy  abroad,  and  we  must  be  content  with 
supplemental  and  interval  orders  ("fill  ins"  and  "short  ends"). 
We  can  not  further  develop  our  ousiness  or  even  maintain  our 
ground  with.no  better  support  than  this  irre^lar  and  unreliable 
market.  If  we  were  placed  on  barely  equal  footing  with  the  foreim 
competition,  we  should  be  satisfied  with  a  mere  even  chance  to  supply 
the  regular  market  which  we  have  done  so  much  to  create.  As  things 
are  now,  our  energies  go  largely  into  making  and  supporting  a  propa- 
ganda for  a  good  article  which  is  then  supplied  from  abroad  at  a  cut 
price  to  shut  us  out  of  our  own  market.  If  we  are  granted  enough 
protection  to  equalize  cost  during  one  reasonable  tariff  period  (and  this 
would  not  at  all  increase  the  retail  prices),  we  should  be  able  to  estab- 
lish ourselves  and  so  increase  our  facilities  as  to  hold  the  market 
against  all  foreign  competition.  If  we  can  but  get  a  volume  of  busi- 
ness, we  shall  not  need  to,  and  shall  not,  advance  our  wholesale  selling 
prices. 

We  accept  the  Government's  theory  that  the  protective  element  in 
the  tariff  should  only  equalize  labor  cost  and  the  freight-rate  differ- 
ential facoring  import  shipments  to  domestic  points  and  leave  a  fair, 
even  modest,  margin  of  profits. 

As  to  profit,  we  neither  have  made  nor  are  we  now  making  any 
at  all. 

We  have  risked  nearly  $100,000  of  actual  investment,  and  during 
several  years  of  struggle  we  have  had  no  return  on  our  investment. 

Labor  is  the  chief  element  in  our  production  cost,  being  now  in 
excess  of  55  per  cent,  a  substantial  part  of  the  balance  being  the  cost 
of  assembling  other  materials. 

In  employing  labor  and  receiving  apprentices  we  compete  with  the 
steel  and  iron  industries,  which  pay  high  wages  under  ample  pro- 
tection. 

We  employ  skilled  labor,  and  are  for  the  most  part  obliged  to 
educate  and  train  it. 
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Nothing  but  the  disadvantage  of  our  position  in  competition  with 
the  cheaper  labor  markets  of  Europe  and  the  freight  differential 
favoring  the  importer  prevents  a  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of 
drilled  laborers  employed  by  us. 

Presumably,  the  existing  schedules  took  cognizance  of  the  differ- 
ence in  labor  cost  between  America  and  Europe,  but  the  act  of  1897 
took  the  English  wage  scale  as  a  basis.  Our  loreign  competitors  are 
primarily  German,  and  the  continental  scale  is  recognizedly  much 
lower  than  the  English.  The  success  of  our  industry  in  the  United 
States  is  flatly  conoitioned  on  our  ability  to  exclude  German  products, 
or  at  least  have  them  admitted  on  an  equal  basis  as  to  laoor  cost. 
England  produces  similar  goods  and,  but  for  the  keen  German  cora- 

Setition  here,  could  doubtless  undersell  us,  for  the  present  schedules 
0  not  in  fact  adequately  protect  us  even  against  the  prevailing 
British  labor  scale. 

Unless  we  are  enabled  to  offer  these  higher  wages  (the  tendency 
being  upward)  we  can  not  man  our  factory  and  estaolish  our  industry 
against  the  foreign  competition.  We  are  paying  about  double  the 
wages  paid  in  our  line  m  Great  Britain,  and  about  three  times  the 
wages  paid  in  Germany.  (See  Daily  Consular  Report  No.  3304, 
Oct.  14,  1908.) 

To  illustrate  the  way  it  works  on  three  of  the  most  popular  shapes 
note  the  following: 

Prices  at  New  York  City,  Importer  paying  transportation,  duty,  and  packing, 
domestic  maker  paying  freiglit  and  cost  of  pacltage;  duty,  55  per  cent. 

Saarguemlnes  or  Carmelite,  Imported  from  Germany: 

Custard  (Exliibit  4,  C.  A.  P.  Co.),  per  gross |5.40 

Pudding,  No.  8,  per  gross 9.00 

Oval  casserole.  No.  5,  dozen 6.25 

(See  Exhibit  AAA,  C.  A.  P.  Co.,  pp.  1,  10.  and  12.) 

Guernsey  cooking  ware,  made  in  Cambridge,  Ohio: 

Custard,  No.  2  (Exhibit  1,  C.  A.  P.  Co.),  per  gross 7.13} 

Pudding,  No.  2  (Exhibit  2,  C.  A.  P.  Co.),  per  gross 11.62 

Oval  casserole,  No.  94  (Exhibit  3,  C.  A.  P.  Co.),  dozen 7.73} 

(See  Exhibit  AA,  pp.  2,  4,  and  7.) 

This  cut  under  our  prices  amounts  to  the  following:  Custards,  $1.73 
per  gross,  or  32  per  cent.  Puddings,  $2.62  per  gross,  or  29  per  cent. 
Casseroles,  $1.48  per  dozen,  or  23^  per  cent.  Over  20  per  cent 
against  us. 

New  definition  and  new  rate. 

The  importance  of  adequate  definition  and  the  prevailing  tendency 
to  decide  all  ambiguities  in  favor  of  the  importer  make  it  nece&sary 
that  our  goods  be  specifically^  and  accurately  scheduled.  Without 
such  designation  and  description  we  are  swept  into  a  general  classifi- 
cation 01  a  lower  grade  to  our  great  disadvantage.  The  articles 
being  relatively  new,  there  is  no  such  established  trade  usage  in  the 
domestic  market  as  would  make  it  easy  to  distinguish  our  goods  by 
mere  name  from  other  wares  of  the  ordinary  cheaper  sorts.  We  are 
therefore  entitled  to  a  definite  description  of  our  specialty  to  sup- 
plement such  trade  names  as  are  now  in  use.  For  a  time  we  had  to 
contend  with  an  interpretation  of  the  schedules  which  classed  our 
products  with  common  brown  earthenware  (sec.  94),  and  even 
BOW  we  are  only  temporarily  saved  by  a  more  or  less  strained  con- 
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struction  which  places  them  in  a  miscellaneous  group  under  sec- 
tion 96. 

We  respectfully  suggest  a  new  section  or  clause  in  words  or  effect 
as  follows: 

Carmelite,  Saarguemlnea,  Luxemburg,  and  like  wares,  iucluding  all  glazed 
eartlien wares  of  similar  character,  si)ecially  comiK>sed  or  prepared  for  the 
direct  cooking  and  serving  of  food  (ad  valorem),  65  per  cent. 

With  the  importer  paying  55  per  cent  ad  valorem  the  handicap 
against  us  is  still  more  than  20  per  cent.  We  need  equalization  of 
not  only  the  difference  in  labor  cost,  but  of  the  freight  differential 
also,  both  of  which  favor  the  importer.  It  is  therefore  evident  that 
a  duty  of  65  per  cent  ad  valorem  is  less  than  would  be  warranted,  and 
yet  it  is  all  that  we  ask. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

The  CAHBRmoE  Art  Potteby  Compant, 
By  Charles  L.  Casey,  President. 


FIREPIIOOF  GLASSWARE. 

Cincinnati,  November  28y  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman^  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

Washington^  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  ♦  ♦  *  This  company  purchases  a  large  amount  of 
domestic  and  foreign  glassware  every  year.  The  goods  purchased 
abroad  are  fireproof  globes  and  shades  for  use  on  lamp  fixtures.  This 
fireproof  glassware  does  not  break  because  of  expansion  and  contrac- 
tion caused  by  change  of  temperatures.  In  other  words,  by  heat  you 
might  melt  a  hole  through  a  globe,  but  you  would  not  break  it. 

This  glass  is  not  made  in  America,  and  we  are  forced  to  use  it,  and 
the  present  duty  is  60  per  cent.  We  sell  our  product  to  people  of 
small  means,  who  can  not  afford  electricity  or  ordinary  gas  for  illu- 
mination, and  it  seems  a  pity  that  they  diould  have  to  pay  60  per 
cent  duty  on  these  glass  globes  and  shades,  especially  as  no  American 
manufacturer  makes  this  glass,  as  we  have  stated. 

American  makers  of  glassware  for  use  in  connection  with  lamp 
fixtures  are  so  prosperous  and  independent  that  it  is  their  general 
rule  to  require  cash  with  the  order,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  these  par- 
ticular manufacturers  do  not  need  any  tariff  protection  at  all,  but  we 
write  you  only  in  reference  to  the  particular  line  to  which  we  have 
referred. 

Very  truly,  yours,  Geo.  H.  Paine, 

Treasurer  of  the  Independent 

Light  and  Stove  Company. 

FLUORSPAB. 

Marion,  Ky.,  November  «5, 1908. 
Hon.  Henry  S.  Bouteix, 

Washington^  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  being  aware  of  the  fact  that  you  are  a  member  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
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and  that  the  committee  has  in  contemplation  the  revision  of  the  tariff, 
we  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  our  commodity,  which  is  in 
its  infancy  of  production  and  which  we  feel  should  have  your  con- 
sideration. 

The  English  first  began  shipping  their  fluorspar  into  this  country 
in  1899,  when  less  than  1,000  tons  came  in.  In  1906  there  was  shipped 
or  rather  imported  by  the  English  41,849  long  tons.  This  fluorspar 
occurs  in  England  on  the  surface,  and  they  mine  it  for  a  shilling  (25 
cents),  and  put  it  on  a  platform  at  the  railroad  for  another  shilling, 
whence  it  is  taken  to  the  coast  and  loaded  as  ballast.  The  nearer  the 
coast  the  cheaper  they  sell,  and  some  points  we  never  compete  with 
them.  At  Pittsburg  they  sell  as  low  as  $6.50  gross  ton,  which  would 
be  $5.80  net  tons. 

Our  freight  rate  to  Pittsburg  is  $2.50  net  tons,  which  would  leave 
us  $3.35  a  ton  to  mine,  haul,  and  put  on  cars,  which  can  not  be  done. 
We  need  $3  a  ton  tariff  to  protect  us  from  this  product.  With  this 
tariff  there  would  be  opened  many  mines  that  have  closed  down  be- 
cause they  lost  money,  and  a  great  many  more  men  would  be  em- 
ployed both  in  Illinois  and  Kentucky.  Would  request  that  you  have 
this  statement  inserted  in  the  published  volumes  of  the  hearings  before 
said  committee. 

Yours,  very  truly,  K.  L.  Moore  &  Co. 

George  P.  Roberts. 


FULLER'S  EARTH. 

THE  CAUPOKNIA  FULLER'S  EAETH  COMPANY  STTBMITS  BBIEF 
ASEINO  FOB  INCREASE  OF  DUTY. 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  1,  1908. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D,  C. 
Gentlemen  :  I  have  the  honor  to  represent  that  I  am  the  manager 
and  principal  owner  of  the  California  Fuller's  Earth  Company,  and 
as  such  have  operated  the  mines  of  said  company  since  1899 ;  that  said 
mines  are  situate  in  Kern  County,  State  of  California;  that  the 
original  investment  in  such  mines  and  mill  and  machinery  necessary 
to  operate  the  same  has  not  during  the  years  of  operation  been  re- 
covered from  the  profits  made  from  the  sales  of  refined  fuller's  earth ; 
that  there  never  has  been  a  dividend  declared  by  the  company;  that  at 
the  opening  of  said  mines  in  1899  fuller's  earth  was  selling  on  the 
Pacific  coast  at  a  rate  of  $45  per  ton ;  that  the  present  price  thereof  is 
around  $18  per  ton ;  that  the  market  price  at  Missouri  River  points, 
where  the  greatest  consumption  is  found,  was  around  $24  per  ton; 
that  the  last  advice  I  had  of  the  price  of  fuller's  earth,  some  two 
years  since,  it  was  $19  per  ton;  that  I,  upon  the  opening  of 
said  mine  and  the  erection  of  its  mill,  visited  the  eastern  markets 
in  an  effort  to  sell  its  fuller's  earth  to  the  packing  houses  there 
situated;  that  it  was  found  that  a  great  prejudice  against  American 
clay  existed,  the  lard  men  having  used  English  clay  for  such  a  great 
number  of  years  they  would  not  at  first  admit  that  the  American 
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day  was  of  any  value.  After  persistent  efforts  and  many  tests  several 
carloads  each  were  sold  to  Swift  &  Co.'s  plant,  Schwarzschild  &  Sulz- 
berger's plant,  and  the  Cudahy  Packing  Company's  plant  at  a  price 
at  which  there  was  no  profit  to  the  Fuller's  Earth  Company,  but  such 
price  was  made  simply  with  a  view  of  getting  into  the  market.  The 
plant  of  this  company  was  small  and  could  manufacture  not  to  exceed 
10  tons  per  day  of  twenty- four  hours. 

It  was  admitted  by  the  packing  houses  above  mentioned  that  the 
products  sold  to  them  was  of  equal  value  with  the  imported  fuller's 
earth.  The  freight  rate  from  California  to  eastern  points  was  $10 
per  ton. 

The  contracts  made  by  the  packing  houses  are  usually  entered  into 
in  December  of  each  year  and  the  representatives  of  the  English 
fuller's  earth,  the  season  following  the  sales  of  these  goods,  as  I  was 
informed  by  several  purchasing  agents  of  the  above-named  packing 
houses,  cut  the  price  theretofore  of  $24  to  $19. 

For  several  years  scattering  cars  were  shipped  to  these  points.  The 
freight  rate  from  California  to  Missouri  Kiver  points  was  fixed  by 
the  railroads  at  $10  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds.  Because  of  the  wages 
and  teaminff  necessary  the  California  Fuller's  Earth  Company  could 
not  supply  the  eastern  packing  houses  in  competition  with  the  English 
fuller^  earth.  But  we  entered  into  a  contract  on  January  1,  1904, 
with  the  Cudahy  Packing  Company  to  supply  its  eastern  houses  with 
their  requirements  of  f ufler's  earth  for  one  year  at  a  price  of  $9  per 
ton  f.  0.  b.  Bakersfield,  knowing  at  the  time  such  contract  was  made 
that  the  earth  could  not  be  put  aboard  the  cars  at  Bakersfield  for  that 
price,  but  considering  that  the  contract  would  be  of  value  when  used 
to  meet  the  objection  of  the  packers,  as  before  stated,  this  contract 
was  filled  at  a  loss,  as  anticipated.  The  railroads,  through  the  pack- 
ers, reduced  the  freight  rate  from  California  to  Missouri  River  points 
to  $8  per  ton,  which  made  a  cost  to  the  packers,  delivered  at  Missouri 
River  points,  of  $17  per  ton,  which  was  $2  less  than  the  English  price. 
The  next  year  the  English  material  was  offered  at  the  same  price. 
The  next  year  the  California  Fuller's  Earth  Company  refused  to  re- 
new the  contract  with  the  Cudahy  Packing  Company  at  an  advance 
of  $1  per  ton. 

A  like  contract  was  offered  this  affiant  by  the  purchasing  agent  of 
Swift's  Omaha  house  at  the  time  of  the  execution  of  the  Cudahy  con- 
tract and  refused,  for  the  reason,  first,  that  the  Cudahy  contract  was 
considered  sufficient  for  the  purpose;  second,  that  the  plant  of  the 
company  could  not  supply  the  contract,  and  third,  there  was  no 
profit — in  fact,  a  loss — in  the  contract  at  that  price. 

Since  that  time,  and  in  times  of  shortage  m  eastern  markets,  the 
California  Fuller's  Earth  Company  has  furnished  several  cars  to 
easteni  packers  at  a  price  of  $14  f.  o.  b.  Bakersfield.  The  California 
Fuller's  Earth  Company  has,  likewise,  since  its  commencement,  regu- 
larly furnished,  except  as  hereinafter  stated,  the  San  Francisco  and 
Los  Angeles  markets,  each  averaging  now  about  300  tons  per  year. 
Since  two  years  ago  no  earth  has  been  furnished  the  Cudahy  packing 
house  at  Los  Angeles  because  of  the  refusal  to  supply  the  eastern 
houses  at  a  price  of  less  than  $14  per  ton  f.  o.  b.  Bakersfield.  The 
California  Fuller's  Earth  Company  has  for  four  or  five  years  past, 
and  has  now,  the  contract  with  the  Western  Meat  Company,  of  San 
Francisco,  for  its  requirements,  which  contract  includes  the  Los 
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Angeles  Packing  House,  of  Tx)s  Angeles,  and  the  Union  Meat  Com- 
pany, of  Portland,  Oreg.  The  company  has  also  and  is  now  furnish- 
ing the  Corstens  Packing  Company,  of  Tacoma,  and  Frye-Brum,  of 
Seattle,  but  the  last-named  company  not  regularly. 

Upon  occasions  during  the  last  past  four  years,  English  fuller's 
earth  has  been  shipped  around  the  Horn  to  San  Francisco  and  the 
northern  coast  points  and  supplied  to  packing  houses  for  much  less 
money  than  California  fullers  earth  can  be  furnished,  the  shipments 
depending  upon  the  number  of  ships  coming  from  Liverpool  in  bal- 
last for  wneat  charters. 

This  witness  has  been  informed  by  San  Francisco  merchants  that 
the  rate  from  Liverpool  to  San  Francisco  and  north  coast  points  for 
material  of  this  sort  ranges  from  nothing  to  $1.50  per  ton.  This 
condition  existed  as  late  as  last  year,  the  result  being  that  we  had 
to  shut  down  our  plant  and  mines.  No  material  was  taken  therefrom, 
and  what  little  was  furnished  came  from  stock  at  the  warehouses. 

Bulletins  Nos.  15  and  16,  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  in  the 
years  1901  and  1902,  gave  the  imports  in  short  tons  at  thirty-nine 
and  forty-three  thousand  tons,  respectively.  Since  that  time  the  affi- 
ant has  not  investigated  the  statistics  on  imports.  The  present  duty 
on  fuller's  earth  gi-ound  is  $3  per  ton ;  and  crude,  as  it  comes  from  the 
mines,  $1.50  per  ton.  The  Armour  Packing  Company,  which  is  the 
greatest  consumer  in  this  line,  bought  crude  material  and  ground  the 
same  at  its  plant  in  Kansas  City,  for  distribution  among  its  several 
houses. 

There  are  fuller's  earth  deposits  scattered  throughout  the  United 
States,  which  could  and  would  be  operated  at  a  profit  if  the  operators 
could  compete  with  English  material.  It  costs  the  Fuller's  Earth 
Company,  of  California,  because  of  the  difference  in  wages  paid  and 
transfer  charges  in  hauling  from  the  mines  to  the  mill,  $5.59  more 
per  ton  to  put  aboard  the  cars  or  ship  than  it  does  the  English  naine, 
which  statement  is  made  upon  the  report  given  me  by  the  American 
consul  at  Bristol.  It  costs  the  Caliiornia  Fuller's  Earth  Company 
$7.31  more  for  freight  to  land  this  material  at  Missouri  River  points 
than  it  does  the  English  producer.  This  statement  is  made  from  rates 
given  by  railroad  representatives  at  Kansas  City. 

The  California  Fuller's  Earth  Company  pays  its  men  at  the  mines 
$2.50  per  day  with  board,  its  mill  men  from  $3.50  to  $2.50  per  day. 
These  men  work  in  California  ten  hours  per  dayj  and  it  costs  around 
80  cents  per  day  per  man  to  board  them. 

The  operations  of  the  California  Fuller's  Earth  Company  are  not 
now,  nor  ever  have  they  been,  of  any  great  importance,  and  the  only 
reason  that  the  company  has  continued  is  the  hope  of  an  increased 
tariff  which  would  permit  competition  with  the  English  material. 
It  has  been  a  case  of  the  endeavor  to  recover  money  invested  by 
holding  on. 

If  the  company  did  not  produce  fuller's  earth  it  never  could  be  in 
a  position  to  recover  its  investment.  It  is  true  that  there  is  some 
profit  in  the  small  amount  of  material  sold  on  the  Pacific  coast,  but 
it  is  of  no  consideration  compared  with  the  attention  the  matter  re- 
quires and  the  money  necessary  to  keep  it  up. 

H.  L.  Packard, 
Bakersiield^  Ccd. 
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Exhibit  A. 

[Memorandum.] 

IMPORTS   TO   THE    UNITED   STATES. 

Short  tons. 

1901 89,417 

1902. 43,025 

These  figures  are  taken  from  bulletins  15  and  16.  issued  by  the 
Bureau  of  Statistics  in  the  years  as  given.  The  imports  for  succeed- 
ing years  can  be  readily  obtained  from  the  same  source. 

Duty  per  ton. 

Wrought  or  maniifnctured  (which  means  ground  and  bolted) $3.00 

Untrrought  or  unmanufactured  (as  taken  from  the  mines) 1.50 

(See  Tariff  of  1897,  par.  93.) 

Deposits. 

Bakersfield,  Cal.;  Denver,  Colo.;  Hot  Springs,  Ark.;  Tallahassee, 
Fla. ;  Georgia ;  New  York ;  and  Utah,  all  of  which  might  be  operated 
if  owners  could  compete  with  English  material.  (See  schedules  1 
and  2.) 

Cost  of  mining. 

The  English  material  lies  exposed  with  an  average  depth  of  100 
feet,  and  is  worked  by  means  of  tunnels,  the  material  being  present  at 
all  stages  of  the  work.  In  our  mine  the  depth  will  average  15  feet 
and  is  covered  with  an  overburden  of  earth  and  soft  silica  to  a  depth 
of  from  12  to  35  feet,  which  will  not  stand,  consequently  must  be  re- 
moved and  the  deposit  taken  by  means  of  an  open  pit.  Our  mines 
are  17  miles  from  the  city  of  Bakersfield,  and  the  stuff  is  hauled  by 
teams  at  a  cost  of  $3  per  ton.  There  are  two  lines  of  railroad  within 
a  mile  and  a  half  of  the  English  mines.  The  drays  of  the  railroad 
call  at  these  mines  for  the  material  and  it  is  loaded  on  the  ship's 
deck  at  an  expense  of  about  $1.02  per  ton.     (Exhibit  1.) 

Production  and  men  employed. 

The  consumption  on  this  coast  being  about  15  cars  per  annum,  our 
mine  is  operated  about  four  months  m  the  year,  during  which  time 
there  are  employed  an  average  of  8  men  at  the  mine  and  3  men  in  the 
mill.  In  1904  we  had  a  contract  with  Cudahy's  eastern  houses, 
which  is  inclosed  (of  which  more  will  be  said  later),  and  run  the 
whole  year,  giving  employment  to  an  average  of  15  men  at  the  mine 
and  6  men  at  the  mill,  from  6  to  8  six-horse  teams  with  2  men  to  the 
team,  and  this  with  a  production  of  about  2,000  tons.  The  number 
of  men  necessary  to  operate  the  produce  of  say  40,000  tons  would  be 
near  1,000  men  m  and  out  of  the  mines.  We  have  operated  the  past 
four  years  expecting  a  loss  in  order  to  get  into  the  market  to  have  our 
stuff  used  by  eastern  packers,  so  that  when  the  tariff  is  asked  we  could 
meet  the  claim,  certam  to  be  made  by  them,  that  the  product  was  of 
no  value.  We  have  furnished  all  the  packing  houses  on  this  coast  for 
eight  years,  except  such  times  as  a  cargo  would  come  by  water  around 
the  Horn,  and  sold  a  great  number  of  cars  in  times  of  shortage  to 
the  eastern  houses,  which  were  filled  at  a  loss  and  declined  for  another 
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year,     f  Numerous  letters  from  leading  packers  as  to  the  merit  of  the 
material.) 

Increase  in  tariff. 

With  an  increase  in  tariff  of  at  least  $10  per  ton,  employment 
would  be  given  to  at  least  1,000  people  in  this  country  at  good  wages 
and  an  industry  would  be  built  up  which  can  not  under  present  con- 
ditions exist 

Use  of  fuller*8  earth. 

Fuller's  earth  is  chiefly  used  as  a  bleacher  and  cleaner  of  cotton- 
seed-oil products.  In  cotton-seed  mills  it  is  used  to  bleach  the  oil 
after  the  foots  have  been  removed.  The  oil  is  then  ready  for  mar- 
ket. Packing  houses,  as  a  rule,  purchase  a  grade  of  cotton-seed  oil 
known  as  "  summer  yellow,"  which  is  the  basis  of  lard  compounds, 
millions  of  pounds  j^early  being  manufactured.  The  oil  is  pJaced  in 
tanks  fitted  with  coils  of  pipe  into  which  steam  is  turned,  thereby 
heating  the  same  to  a  certain  temperature  at  which  point  fuller^ 
earth  is  dumped  in  and  the  mess  agitated,  and  the  wnole  pumped 
through  a  filter  press  fitted  with  canvas  screens  upon  which  the 
earth  is  caught  holding  the  impurities  and  color  in  the  oil,  leaving  it 
water  white,  as  appears  in  any  bucket  of  lard.  There  is  approxi- 
mately 12,000  tons  used  in  eastern  packing  houses,  and  as  much  more 
in  cotton-seed  mills  and  small  plants  in  the  South. 

The  murket. 

When  we  first  endeavored  to  get  into  the  market  fuller's  earth 
was  selling  on  Missouri  River  points  at  $23.50  per  ton,  delivered. 
There  was  a  profit  in  that  price  to  us,  but  immediately  the  English 
people  cut  until  it  is  now  sold  delivered  at  $17.60  per  ton,  which 
means  a  loss  to  us  and  a  profit  of  $6  or  more  to  the  English  producer. 
[See  schedule  1.] 

We  can  not  do  business  in  the  South  or  New  York  because  of  pro- 
hibitive freight  rates,  while  the  English  people  place  their  material 
there  at  less  cost  to  them  than  they  can  at  Missouri  River  points.  It 
certainly  appears  inequitable  that  they  can  bring  their  stuff  upward 
of  7,000  miles  and  put  it  on  the  market  for  less  money  than  it  costs 
us  to  produce  it,  and  this  at  our  very  door. 

Comparative  cost  of  produ<^tion  of  American  and  English  fuller's  earth,  btised 
on  2,000  pounds  to  the  ton  for  American  and  2,2i0  pouAds,  or  lotig  ton,  for 
English. 


Callfortiia  ; 
Fuller's    ,   KoRlish. 
Earth  Co.  I 

.      _  . ! , 

Mining 12.00  :  tD.60 

Hauling 3.00.  •1.02 

Milling 3.80  I  .50 

Bags 1.83  ,« 

Putting  aboard  cars  or  sh ip .20   

Duty  ( this  does  not  include  weighing,  storage,  or  office  expense) i  3.00 

Total 10.03  r  5.82 


•From  mine  and  mill  to  ship's  deck.i 

Note. — The  above  is  the  cost  aboard  the  transportation  nearest  the 
mine.  If  the  shipment  is  for  Kansas  City  or  Chicago,  the  cost  of  the 
transportation  would  be,  per  ton: 
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By  Santa  Fe  or  Southern  Pacific  . 
CoBtf.  o.  b.  at  above  points 


California 

Fuller's 

Earth  Co. 


18.00 


18.08 


To  Newport  New8  by  steamer. , 
By  rail  from  Newport  News.. 


English. 


$1.60 
8.60 


10.72 


Note. — From  Newport  News  to  New  York  the  rate  on  English 
earth  is  the  same,  but  on  California  earth  from  Bakersfield  to  New 
York  the  rate  is  about  $16.  The  market  price  at  Missouri  River 
points  is  $17.50  per  ton ;  Chicago,  $1  less. 

Freight  to  southern  points  from  Bakersfield  is  $10  per  ton,  while 
the  English  stuff,  as  we  have  seen,  is  landed  at  Newport  News  for  $1 
to  $1.60,  and  put  into  these  cotton-seed  plants  at  even  less  than  they 
furnish  it  to  eastern  consumers  for. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  English  earth  carries  a  large  profit  in  all 
markets,  while  American  earth  can  not  get  in  except  at  a  loss. 

Wages  paid  per  day. 


Miners  (with  board). 

Miller 

Foreman,  mill 

Helpcra 


California 

Fuller's 

Earth  Co. 


82.50 
4.fiO 
8.00 
2.50 


English 
mines. 


«80.7a-«0.g7 
1.00 
1.00 
.75-    .7J 


•  Without  board. 

Note.— California  Fullers'  earth  men  work  ten  hours;  English 
companies'  men  work  from  sun  to  sun.  It  costs  around  80  cents  per 
day  per  man  to  feed  them  in  the  company  boarding  house. 


GLASS  BLANKS, 

SoMERviLLE,  Mass.,  Novcmber  19j  1908. 
Mr.  McCall, 

Of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee^  Washington. 
Dear  Sir  :  When  I  learned  that  a  date  of  hearing  of  the  glass  in- 
terests had  been  set  for  the  23d,  I  purposed  going  on  and  putting  my 
views  as  a  manufacturer  of  glass  blanks  berore  your  committee,  and 
I  expected  to  have  myself  properly  introduced  to  you  by  letters  from 
vour  Somerville  friends  and  a  line  from  Mr.  Fernald,  so  you  might 
know  who  I  was.  But  I  understand  dates  are  subject  to  change,  and 
as  I  have  not  the  time  to  remain  indefinitely  in  Washington,  I 
thought  I  would  ask  you  if  there  was  to  be  a  hearing  on  the  line  of 
hanomade  blanks.  This  factory  does  as  large  if  not  larger  business 
in  handmade  glass  blanks  than  any  other  in  the  United  States,  and 
as  the  Government  imposes  a  duty  of  nearly  3  cents  per  pound  on 
lead,  and  protection  in  a  general  way  tends  to  make  labor  here  three 
or  more  times  as  high  as  in  Europe,  our  manufacturing  cost  is  en- 
hanced to  such  a  degree  that  the  foreigner  can  pay  the  present  ad 
valorem  duty  and  undersell  us.  We  labor  under  the  disadvantage 
of  not  being  able  to  judge  accurately  whether  his  invoiced  cost  is  a 
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fair  one  or  not  We  suspect  it  is  not  and  that  America  is  used  as  a 
dumping  CTOund,  much  as  the  United  States  Steel  sends  its  surplus 
abroad.  Only  that  if  such  shipments  to  this  country  are  undervalued 
in  initial  cost,  the  duty  would  be  reduced  enough  to  permit  of  suc- 
cessful competition. 

Let  me  illustrate  a  point. 

We  have  had  jugs  sent  here  as  samples  that  weigh  8  pounds,  the 
importere'  price  per  dozen  for  which  is  $12.60.  or  $1.05  each.  This  is 
including  the  duty  of  45  per  cent,  $4.10  on  $9,  leaving$8.50,  or  71  cents 
each.  Then  they  allow  20  per  cent  to  run  their  agents'  business  in 
this  country,  $1.70,  leaving  $6.80,  or  56  cents  each.  From  this  must 
be  deducted  freight  to  steamer  on  the  other  side,  loading  charges, 
freight  across  the  Atlantic,  insurance,  and  the  cost  of  packages,  say 
$1.80,  or  42  cents  each,  leaving  $5.  Now,  we  must  deduct  the  running 
expenses  of  their  factory,  10  per  cent,  or  50  cents,  leaving  $4.50,  or 
37i  cents  each.  And  we  reach  a  conclusion  that  labor,  material,  fuel, 
and  pots  equal  a  cost  of  4f  cents  per  pound  on  an  8-pound  jug.  One 
dozen  weighs  96  pounds  at  4i  cents  per  pound. 

First-class  glass  for  cutting  can  not  be  produced  in  this  country  at 
any  such  price.  The  chief  imported  component  part,  lead,  has  re- 
cently cost  over  8  cents  per  pound,  including  2J  cents  per  pound  duty. 
The  cost  to  me  of  the  mere  glass  is  greater  than  that,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  cost  of  the  labor.  It  is  evident  the  duty  should  be  increased  by 
a  specific  10  per  cent  per  pound  additional. 

Julian  de  Cerbora,  President, 


OEAPHITE. 

THE  AHSELMA  GRAPHITE  COMPANY,  OF  NEW  YOEK  CITY,  ASKS 
THAT  A  PBOTECTIVE  DUTY  BE  PLACED  TTPON  GBAPHITE. 

New  York  City,  December  i,  1908, 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D,  C. 

Gentlemen  :  Graphite  is  the  metal  of  which  crucibles,  retorts, 
foundry  facings,  stove  polish,  and  pipe-joint  compounds  are  made. 
It  is  extensively  used  in  the  manufacture  of  indestructible  and  fire- 
proof paints.  It  is  the  finest  lubricant  for  machineiy  known.  It  is 
used  as  a  polishing  material  in  electrotyping  work.  The  demand  for 
it  in  the  electrical  business  is  great  and  increasing.  A  complete 
enumeration  of  all  its  uses  can  not  be  attempted.  It  is  a  metal  of 
great  heat-resisting  qualities.  It  is  impervious  to  rust  or  corroding 
influences.  Acids  have  no  effect  upon  it.  It  is  practically  inde- 
structible. It  is  formed  from  carbon,  and  its  value  in  the  commercial 
world  depends  upon  the  amount  of  carbon  it  carries. 

Graphite  is  a  metal  of  great  importance  in  the  commercial  and 
industrial  life  of  modern  times.  It  is  best  known  to  the  public  as  the 
material  from  which  lead  pencils  are  made;  hence  its  name,  "graph- 
ite."   It  was  formerly  known  as  "  plumbago,"  "  black  lead,"  etc. 

Broadly  speaking,  there  are  three  kinds  of  graphite — amorphous, 
flake,  and  chip.  Amorphous  graphite  is  graphite  in  its  noncrystal- 
lized  form.  Flake  and  chip  graphite  is  the  crystallized  form  of  the 
metal. 
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Amorphous  graphite  is  found  in  Mexico,  Siberia,  England,  Canada, 
and  the  United  States.  An  inferior  grade  is  found  in  Germany  and 
is  known  as  "  German  black  lead."  It  is  frequently  used  by  manu- 
facturers to  adulterate  the  American  product.  Flake  graphite  is 
known  in  Europe  as  "American  graphite."  Chip  graphite  is  known 
as  "  Ceylon  graphite." 

American  or  flake  graphite  is  equal  in  every  way  to  the  foreign 
product.  As  a  lubricant  and  for  some  other  purposes  it  is  greaSy 
superior. 

The  world's  product  of  graphite  amounts  annually  to  approxi- 
mately 100,000  tons.  Of  this  amount,  this  country  consumes  m  the 
neighborhood  of  36,000  tons.  Of  this  amount,  only  about  3,000  tons 
are  mined  in  the  United  States. 

The  island  of  Ceylon  is  the  principal  source  of  supply.  The  price 
of  Ceylon  graphite  governs  the  American  market.  Foreign  graphite 
is  admitted  into  this  country  free  from  duty. 

The  graphite  industry  in  this  country  is  in  its  infancy.  Great 
improvements,  have  recently  been  made  in  the  methods  of  mining^ 
and  refining  it.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  have  been  sunk 
in  experiments  and  in  attempting  to  mine  and  market  American 
graphite^  in  face  of  the  strong  foreign  competition. 

There  are  immense  deposits  in  Ceylon.  Labor  can  be  obtained  to 
operate  the  Ceylon  mines  at  the  rate  of  15  to  30  cents  per  capita  per 
day.  This  fact  enables  the  island  of  Ceylon  to  supply  the  world 
with  graphite  to  the  exclusion  of  the  American  product.  It  is  not 
a  question  of  quality  or  quantity  of  American  graphite,  but  a  ques- 
tion of  cost  of  production  viewed  from  the  labor  standpoint. 

While  there  are  many  deposits  of  graphite  in  this  country,  there 
are  only  three  districts  where  the  mining  of  graphite  has  been  ex- 
tensively or  successfully  carried  on.  These  are  the  Ticonderoga  dis- 
trict of  New  York,  the  Chester  County  district  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
the  northern  district  of  Alabama.  In  all  these  localities  a  fine  grade 
of  American  or  flake  graphite  is  found. 

The  deposit  that  has  been  most  effectively  operated  so  far  is  in 
the  Ticonderoga  section.  It  is  a  low-grade  ore  proposition  yielding 
from  5  per  cent  to  6  per  cent  of  graphite  to  the  ton  of  ore. 

The  principal  mine  in  Alabama  is  the  one  operated  by  the  Allen 
Graphite  Company. 

The  Pennsylvania  deposit  is  found  in  Chester  County,  about  35 
miles  from  Philadelphia.  It  is  probably  the  best  and  richest  deposit 
in  the  United  States. 

Graphite  is  also  found  in  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Con- 
necticut, North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas,  and  probably  in  some 
other  States. 

Few  mines  in  the  United  States  have  so  far  been  profitable  for 
reasons  above  stated,  and  because  the  foreign  trade  has  heretofore  so 
completely  monopolized  the  market. 

Recently,  however,  the  discovery  of  new  and  extensive  deposits  of 
the  metal  and  the  invention  and  application  of  new  and  improved 
processes  have  greatly  encouraged  those  interested  in  the  American 
graphite  industry. 

American  manufacturers  of  crucibles  and  other  articles  are  begin- 
ing  to  realize  the  value  and  superiority  of  the  American  over  the 
foreign  product. 
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By  actual  demonstration  it  has  been  repeatedly  shown  that  cru- 
cibles made  of  American  graphite  are  better  and  have  greater  heat- 
resisting  qualities  than  those  made  from  the  Ceylon  product. 

A  protective  tariff  would  greatly  aid  and  stimulate  the  graphite 
mining  and  milling  industry.  Increased  production  woula  follow. 
Capital  seeking  investment  would  be  given  confidence.  Mines  that  are 
now  idle^  would  be  opened,  and  idle  mills  would  be  converted  into 
hives  of  industry. 

A  tariff  so  high  as  to  be  prohibitive  is  not  asked  or  desired  by  the 
miners  and  refiners  of  American  graphite. 

A  tariff  amounting  to  2  or  3  cents  per  pound  would  give  the  in- 
dustry the  necessary  stimulus,  would  not  be  burdensome  or  unfair  to 
American  consumers,  and  would  not  interfere,  to  any  great  extent, 
with  the  present  state  of  the  trade,  so  far  as  the  foreign  product  is 
concerned. 

The  graphite  deposits  in  the  United  States  are  sufficient  to  supply 
the  demands  of  this  country,  and  also  to  enter  into  the  world's  mar- 
kets as  a  competitor  with  foreign  graphite. 

It  seems  strange  that  no  tariff  has  been  heretofore  placed  on 
graphite.  There  seems  to  have  been  a  mistaken  idea  that  the  graphite 
deposits  in  the  United  States  are  not  sufficiently  extensive  to  warrant 
the  protection  that  is  usually  accorded  to  infant  industries.  It  is 
hoped,  however,  that  this  wrong  impression  will  be  corrected,  and 
that  American  graphite  will  be  given  a  reasonable  protection,  and 
that  the  industry  will  thereby  be  placed  upon  a  secure  footing  and 
take  rank  among  the  leading  enterprises  of  the  country. 

We  only  ask  a  square  deal.  We  come  as  applicants  for  the  foster- 
ing care  of  the  American  policy  of  protection  that  has  built  up  so 
many  great  and  powerful  American  industries. 

A  reasonable  tariff  on  foreign  graphite  would  yield  considerable 
revenue  to  the  Government,  as  it  can  not  be  hoped  that  the  foreign 
product  can  be  entirely  replaced  by  American  graphite  for  some  time 
to  come. 

Ultimately,  however,  America  must  come  into  supremacy  in  this 
as  in  so  many  other  fields  of  endeavor.  American  graphite  men  are 
looking  forward  to  the  time  when  American  graphite  will  be  one  of 
the  principal  commodities  to  be  carried  by  American  ships  under  the 
American  flag  upon  every  sea  and  distributed  throughout  every  land 
on  the  broad  surface  of  the  globe. 

EespectfuUy  submitted. 

Edward  Owings  Towne, 
Treasurer  Anselma  Graphite  Co. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  BEIEF  RELATIVE  TO  GRAPHITE. 

New  York,  December  •?,  1908, 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne,  M.  C, 

Washington^  D,  C. 
Dear  Sir  :  Referring  to  the  brief  of  I.  P.  Favor,  representing  the 
Austrian  pencil  makers,  L.  &  C.  Hardtmuth,  filed  jfovember  28, 
1908,  I  desire  to  contradict  certain  statements  contained  therein,  sup- 
plementary to  my  brief  of  same  date. 
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No  graphite  of  any  kind  is  mined  or  known  to  exist  in  the  United 
States  suitable  for  tne  manufacture  of  pencils.  By  far  the  greatest 
part  of  this  raw  material  is  mined  and  shipped  from  Budweis,  Aus- 
tria, at  which  place  the  pencil  factory  of  L.  &  C.  Hardtmuth  is  lo- 
cated. The  only  other  graphite  mine  supplying  pencil  factories  is 
located  in  Sonora,  Mexico,  and  is  owned  by  American  interests.  The 
graphite  from  this  mine  is  shipped  wholly  or  in  part  to  Saginaw, 
Mien.,  whence,  after  being  assorted  and  graded,  it  is  reshipped  to 
various  parts  of  the  world. 

The  statement  that  the  present  tariff  prohibits  the  importation  of 
mediimi  and  ordinary  grades  of  foreign-made  pencils  is  also  incor- 
rect. The  published  circulars  of  the  Treasury  Department  prove  the 
importation  of  many  low-jjriced  pencils,  as  low  as  M.  1.80  per  gross 
(about  43  cents)  from  foreign  countries. 

A  specific  and  ad  valorem  dutjr  on  pencils  has  been  in  force  here 
for  many  years  in  the  McKinley  bill,  to  wit,  50  cents  per  gross  and  30 
per  cent  ad  valorem.  The  Wilson  bill  changed  the  tariff  to  50  per 
cent  ad  valorem,  without  specific,  and  had  as  a  consequence,  gross  un- 
dervaluations and  frauds,  which  were  practiced  during  the  Wilson 
bill  for  many  years  by  certain  foreign  pencil  makers.  Of  the  OTeat 
number  of  addfitional  duties  paid  and  nnes  imposed  under  the  Wil- 
son tariff  by  the  United  States  Board  of  General  Appraisers,  I  will 
mention  only  one,  amounting  to  almost  $40,000  (see  Treasury  Depart- 
ment Circular  No.  40,  hereoy  attached).  In  the  Dingley  bill  the 
tariff  was  changed  back  to  what  it  was  in  the  McKinley  bill,  with  the 
exception  of  a  slight  reduction  (to  wit,  45  cents  per  gross  and  25  per 
cent  ad  valorem).  This  change  was  made  at  the  suggestion  and  by 
advice  of  Colonel  Tichenor,  then  president  of  the  United  States  Board 
of  General  Appraisers. 

Mention  is  made  in  government  reports  of  the  exportation  of  lead 
pencils  from  the  United  States  to  Canada  and  other  countries.  Inves- 
tigation shows  that  nearly  all  the  shipments  to  Canada  shipped  as 
lead  pencils  were  in  reality  stationery  novelties.  The  freight  rate 
for  lead  pencils,  which  go  under  the  commodity  rate,  being  33^  per 
cent  less  than  stationery  and  novelties,  which  go  under  a  class  rate. 
No  American  pencils  ox  any  kind  are  shipped  to  the  European  Con- 
tinent, Asia,  Africa,  Australia,  or  to  South  America,  unless  it  be  a 
very  small  amount,  of  less  than  $1,000  per  annum,  by  local  dealers 
in  connection  with  other  stationery,  which  I  can  not  trace.  Mexico 
and  Cuba  buy  American  pencils  in  small  quantities,  mostly  for  the 
use  of  their  Governments,  on  account  of  prompt  deliveries,  which  can 
be  made  from  this  country.  The  only  exportation  of  pencils  to 
England  is  now  made  by  the  Eagle  Pencil  Company,  shipping  pencils 
in  small  quantities,  in  the  rough,  to  their  branch  factory  in  lx)ndon, 
where  the  goods  are  finished  on  account  of  the  great  difference  in 
labor. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Philip  Berolzheimer. 
(Representing:  American  Lead  Pencil  Company,  Joseph  Dixon 
Cnicible  Company,  Eberhard  Faber,  Eagle  Pencil  Company,  O.  F. 
Chichester,  Houston  &  Liggett,  and  Hudson  Lumber  Company.) 
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THE  IKPESIAL  OBAFHITE  COMPANY,  OF  FHILASSLPHIA,  fA^ 
ASKS  PROTECTION  FBOU  COOLY  LABOA. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  December  f  ,  1908. 
Hon.  H.  Payne, 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Meana^ 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  C, 

Dear  Sir  :  I  am  writing  you  a  few  pertinent  and  pointed  rea^sons 
why  the  graphite  industry  m  the  United  States  not  only  should  be 
but  must  be  protected  by  the  imposing  of  a  duty  on  importations 
of  this  product.  The  words  "  must  be^'  appear  impertinent  to  you, 
but  it  must  be  if  the  American  miners  of  graphite  continue  in  busi- 
ness. The  imported  article  is  mined  altogether  by  cooly  labor  in 
Ceylon  and  Indian  labor  in  Mexico.  There  are  three  or  four  good 
fields  for  mining  this  material  in  this  country,  and  there  has  been 
$12,000,000  lost  by  failures  in  these  fields  in  the  last  three  or  four 
years,  and  altogether  caused  by  the  American  producers'  inability 
to  compete  with  cooly  labor. 

I  am  president  of  a  $1,000,000  corporation,  just  starting  in.  We 
have  expended  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  in  mills  and  mines 
and  we  will  employ  a  considerable  number  of  men,  but  we  are  finding 
out  the  moment  we  American  miners  endanger  the  business  of  one 
or  two  of  the  large  concerns  of  the  country  who  own  mines  in  Mexico 
and  Ceylon  that  the  market  is  flooded  in  our  section  with  the  cheaper 
produced  article.  The  protection  asked  for  by  myself  for  my  company 
and  all  of  the  miners  of  American  graphite  must  be  granted  for  this 
industry  to  continue,  and  if  it  is  granted  it  means  a  large  increase  in 
the  home  production.  Our  company  alone  is  willing  to  spend  an 
additional  $1,000,000,  were  we  assured  that  our  money  was  not  spent 
in  vain. 

We  should  be  glad  to  present  facts,  indisputable  facts  and  figures, 
to  your  committee  at  any  time  suitable  to  you. 

I  trust  you  will  appreciate  that  we  are  not  begging  favors,  but 
simply  asking  justice,  for  protected  we  win  and  unprotected  we  faiL 
Yours,  respectfully. 

Imperial  Graphite  Co., 
T.  D.  Just,  President 


THE  CHESTEB  OEAFHITE  COMPANY  OF  CHESTES  SPSIHOS,  PA., 
ASKS  PBOTECTION  FOB  ITS  PBODTTCI. 

Chester  Springs,  Pa.,  December  i,  1908. 

Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Allow  me  to  call  the  attention  of  your  committee  to 
the  importance  to  the  American  graphite  industry  of  an  import  duty 
on  that  mineral. 
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This  country  has  large  deposits  of  graphite,  both  of  the  crystalline 
and  the  amorphous  varieties,  which  as  yet  have  been  only  partially 
developed,  owing  to  the  small  and  uncertain  profit  attending  its  min- 
ing and  refining. 

Although  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  have  been  spent  in  the 
attempt  to  develop  the  industry,  its  various  enterprises  have  in  the 
main  been  unsuccessful.  The  reasons  for  this  have  been,  first,  the  high 
cost  of  production,  and,  second,  the  low  price  received  for  the  product. 

In  the  United  States  the  more  valuable  or  crystalline  form  of 
graphite  occurs  associated  with  much  rock  matrix  or  gangue,  and  the 
percentage  of  graphite  as  a  rule  does  not  exceed  5  per  cent.  This 
means  that  a  large  tonnage  of  ore  must  be  handled  to  obtain  a  rel- 
atively small  amount  of  graphite. 

Furthermore,  the  metho<ls  of  washing,  concentrating,  and  refining 
calls  for  elaborate  and  expensive  machinery,  and  also  high  skill  in 
its  operation. 

Under  these  conditions  the  average  cost 'of  producing  a  pound  of 
pure  graphite  flake  varies  from  3  to  5  cents. 

American  flake  graphite  finds  its  greatest  use  in  the  manufacture 
of  crucibles,  stove  polish,  and  foundry  facings,  and  for  these  pur- 
poses it  comes  into  competition  with  Ceylon  graphite,  which  often 
sells  at  prices  below  the  cost  of  production  m  this  country.  The 
Ceylon  mines  are  worked  by  native  laborers,  who  receive  from  10  to 
25  cents  a  day.  Their  ores  are  so  high  in  carbon  that  they  onlv  re- 
quire screening  and  hand  sorting  to  put  them  into  marketable  form. 

It  is  quite  likely,  however,  that  if  the  American  graphite  industry, 
which  is  as  yet  in  its  infancy,  could  be  given  a  fair  degree  of  protec- 
tion, the  introduction  of  modern  methods  and  equipment  would  soon 
enable  us  to  produce  graphite  as  cheaply  as  is  now  done  with  the  low- 
priced  labor  and  primitive  methods  of  the  Ceylon  miners.  But  to 
accomplish  this  end  calls  for  further  experimentation  as  to  the  most 
satisfactory  and  economical  method  of  separation  and  the  investment 
of  large  sums  of  money  for  improved  labor-saving  appliances.^  If 
your  committee  will  recall  the  history  of  the  development  of  the  iron 
and  steel  and  other  metallurgical  industries  in  this  country  you  will 
find  that  our  eventual  ability  to  compete  with  the  world  has  become 
possible  under  the  protective  tariff  granted  to  a  struggling  industry.* 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  little  hope  or  encouragement  for  a  sat- 
isfactory development  of  the  graphite  industry  under  prevailing 
competitive  conditions.  Some  13,000  to  14,000  tons  of  Ceylon  graph- 
ite are  imported  into  this  country  annually,  while  the  United  States' 
production  is  less  than  8,000  tons.  The  average  price  received  tor 
the  home  product  was  4.2  cents  a  pound. 

From  this  it  is  apparent  that  the  average  selling  price  is  so  near 
the  cost  of  the  production  that  under  the  best  conditions  the  profit 
is  very  small,  and  under  those  less  favorable  nothing. 

^  Another  cause  of  grievance  is  the  competition  of  our  home  product 
with  the  cheaper  German,  Italian,  and  Mexican  graphites. 

These  sell  in  our  own  markets  at  from  1  to  1.5  cents  a  pound,  and 
while  they  do  not  enter  into  competition  with  the  coarser  flake  they 
do  with  our  different  grades  of  powder,  which  are  invariable  products 
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of  the  milling  process  and  which  are  now  sold  at  unremunerative 
prices  because  of  this  ruinous  competition. 

We  feel  that  an  import  duty  on  all  grades  of  raw  and  refined 
graphite  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  would  give  us  the  necessary  pro- 
tection, without  being  prohibitive  of  the  importation  of  foreign 
graphites  when  necessary. 

In  conclusion  we  beg  leave  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
Canada,  which  is  a  considerable  producer  of  graphite,  has  that  in- 
dustry protected  by  a  22^  per  cent  ad  valorem  miport  duty. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

F.  D.  Chester, 
Treasurer  and  General  Manager. 


GYPSUM. 

THE  MONAECH  PLASTEE  COMPANY,  OF  ROCHESTER,  N.  T.,  WUITKS 
RELATIVE  TO  CANADIAN  COMPETITION. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  November  30 ^  1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sirs:  We  are  desirous  of  presenting  for  your  respectful 
consideration,  in  connection  with  the  proposed  revision  of  the  tariff, 
certain  points  with  which  as  producers  of  gypsum  rock  we  have  had 
opportunity  to  become  conversant. 

In  1906,  upon  entering  our  field  of  possible  competition  in  the 
United  States  (New  England  and  the  States  of  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  and  Maryland)  as  producers  of 
gypsum,  we  discovered  that  the  price  on  this  material  in  the  eastern 
market  had  been  practically  standardized  by  the  Canadian  com- 
panies, whose  annual  imports  for  that  year  amounted  to  440,000  tons, 
as  against  290,000  tons  produced  in  this  territory. 

The  eastern  market  before  mentioned  is  not  only  our  only  field, 
but  it  is  as  well  the  great  field  of  the  Canadian  companies;  so  in  tliis 
respect  we  are  essentially  affected  by  importations. 

Our  native  rock,  though  as  valuable  for  most  purposes,  is  slightly 
darker  than  that  of  Canada.  Both  on  this  account  and  because  of 
established  usage,  we  are  finding  it  a  difficult  matter  to  educate  the 
consumer  to  the  use  of  our  product. 

It  has,  therefore,  become  essential  that  we  make  a  lower  price  on 
this  product  than  the  Canadian  importers. 

Our  price  has  been  practically  met  by  the  Canadian  companies,  who 
are  in  a  permanent  position  to  meet  our  prices,  notwithstanding 
import  duty  and  cost  of  transportation,  because  of  the  following 
reasons: 

Upon  visiting  the  Canadian  quarries  we  find  that  the  price  of  labor 
is  lower,  and  that  the  operations  may  be  pursued  in  quarries  and  oj>en 
banks  often  100  feet  in  thickness,  great  in  extent  and  near  the  point 
of  shipment,  at  an  obviously  much  lower  cost  of  production. 
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In  our  territory  it  is  almost  universally  true  that  the  price  of  labor 
is  higher ;  that  most  of  our  operations  involve  mining  a  comparatively 
narrow  stratum  at  varying  depths  beneath  the  surface,  which  is 
difficult  and  expensive. 

At  the  present  time  the  gypsum  industry  in  this  territory  is  in 
its  infancy,  and  yields  no  more  than  a  fair  return  upon  the  capital 
invested. 

Though  a  large  portion  of  the  Province  of  Ontario  is  our  natural 
market  for  gypsum,  the  present  Canadian  import  duty  is  very  nearly 
prohibitive  upon  this  product. 

Yours,  very  truly.  Monarch  Pilaster  Company, 

Prentiss  B.  Gilbert, 

Assistant  Secretary. 


J.    B.  KINO  &  CO.,  OF  NEW  YORK  CITT,  SUBKIT  ADDITIONAL 
STATEMENT  BELATIVE  TO  CBTTDE  GTFSXrM. 

New  York  Crrr,  December  i,  1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Gentlemen  :  Mr.  George  E.  Roberts,  of  Chicago,  in  his  statement, 
at  pages  1611  to  1620  of  the  hearing  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  on  Tuesday,  November  24,  1908,  ma^e  some  statements 
which  the  committee  shouW  carefully  scrutinize. 

On  pages  1618,  1619,  and  1620  he  admitted  he  did  not  know  the 
rate  of  wages  paid  to  quarrymen  or  miners  in  Nova  Scotia,  but  be- 
lieved that  it  was  an  accepted  fact  that  it  was  very  much  lower  than 
in  the  United  States,  we  desire  to  refer  to  the  affidavit  of  Mr. 
George  R.  King,  president  of  the  Wentworth  Gypsum  Company,  of 
Windsor,  Nova  Scotia,  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  Roberts  also  spoke,  on  page  1618,  as  did  others,  of  the  cost  of 
transporting  gypsum  from  the  mines  at  Nova  Scotia  to  the  seaport 
towns,  and  we  respectfully  submit  the  affidavit  of  Mr.  George  T. 
Hay,  of  the  firm  or  J.  F.  Whitney  &  Co.,  as  to  the  freight  rate. 

Mention  was  made  of  the  transportation  from  New  York  to  Buffalo 
by  water,  and  Mr.  S.  L.  Avery,  of  Chicago,  president  of  the  United 
States  Gypsum  Company,  made  the  statement,  on  pages  1621  to  1622, 
that  it  would  cost  80  or  90  cents  per  ton.  We  would  respectfully  ask 
the  committee  to  look  at  the  affidavit  of  Mr.  John  J.  Harrington, 
charter  master  of  the  New  York  Central  Lighterage  Company,  on 
this  subject  to  ascertain  the  real  figures. 

From  these  three  affidavits  it  will  be  seen  that  the  common  laborer 
in  Nova  Scotia  is  paid  $1.35  per  day,  while  the  plaster  man  is  paid 
$1.50  per  day;  that  the  average  freight  rate  per  ton  from  Nova 
Scotia  to  New  York  is  $1.75  per  ton;  and  that  the  average  freight  on 
the  canal  from  New  York  to  Buffalo  is  $1.43  per  ton. 

Mr.  A.  Henley  was  examined,  on  pages  1629  to  1632,  and  on  page 
1630  it  is  specifically  asked  about  the  gypsum  trust. 
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8tate. 
Iowa 

Company. 
Baker  PliiHter  Co. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Kansas 

Do 

Do 

Carbon  Plaster  Co. 
rnrdiff  G>T)Sum  Plaster  Co. 
Duncombe  Stucco  Co. 
Fort  Dodge  Plaj^ter  Co. 
Iowa  Planter  Association. 
Mineral  City  Plaster  Co. 
Great  Western  Cement  Plaster 

Co. 
Blue  Valley  Pla.ster  Co. 
Bine  Rapldn  Cement  Plaster  Co. 
Roman  Cement  Pla.ster  Co. 

Do 

Michigan 

Do 

The  Alabaster  Co. 
AlabiLHtine  Co.                    » 

Do 

Grand  Rapids  Gypsum  Works. 
Grand  RapidH  Plaster  Co. 

Do 
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The  attention  of  your  committee  is  respectfully  called  to  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(Extract  from  Mineral  Resourcee  of  the  United   States  .for  the  year  1901,   publiahed,   bein? 
Document  No.  17  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  at  p.  &44.] 

A  noteworthy  feature  of  the  gypsum  industry  during  the  yenr  has  been  the 
consolidation  of  a  nunil>er  of  independent  producers  into  the  United  States 
Gypsum  Company,  as  follows: 

-    -         ,.  -  ^  -  ^ 

state.  Company. 

I   Michigan Gypsum  Products  Mannfactur- 

I      injcCo. 

;  Do Michigan  Plaster  Co. 

'i         Do ;  Midland  Plaster  and  Cement 

Co. 

Do ,  New  Buffalo    Alabaxtine   and 

I  Do Mineral  Paint  Manufacturing 

;  Co 

Do John  McPhee. 

i  Do I  Durr  I'laster  Co. 

New  York English  Plaster  Works. 

||         Do j  OtUi  B.  KngliHch  Plaster  Co. 

'         Do Genesee  Stucco  Works. 

h  Do :  Big  Four  IMaster  Co. 

'I  Oklahoma '  Oklahoma  Cement  Plaster  Co. 


[Extract  from  the  Manual  of  Statistics  for  the  year  1903,  at  pp.  750-761.], 
UNITED   STATES   C^TSUM    COMPANY. 

A  corporation  formed  under  the  laws  of  New  Jersey,  December  27,  1901, 
for  the  puri)ose  of  consolidating  the  princli)al  gypsum-producing  companies  of 
the  country.    The  company  acquired  the  following  companies : 

The  Alabaster  Company,  Alabaster,  Mich. ;  Durr  Plaster  Company,  Granville, 
Mich.;  Durr  Mixing  Plant,  Granville,  Mich.;  Midland  Plaster  Company,  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.;  O.  B.  English  Plaster  Company,  Oakfleld,  N.  Y.;  The  English 
Plaster  Works,  Oakfleld,  N.  Y.;  Genesee  Stucco  Works,  Oakfleld,  N.  Y.;  Big 
Four  Plaster  Comi)any,  Oakfleld,  N.  Y. ;  The  Alabaster  Company,  Chicago;  The 
Rock  Plaster  Company,  Chicago;  IJeno  Wall  Finish  Company,  Chicago;  C.  F. 
Duncombe,  Sprlngfleld,  111.;  Adamant  Manufacturing  Company,  Milwaukee; 
Adamant  Manufacturing  Company,  West  Superior,  Wis. ;  Adamant  Manufactur- 
ing Company,  Minneapolis;  Ohio  Adamant  Company,  Cleveland;  Granite  Wall 
Plaster  Company,  Port  Clinton,  Ohio;  Granite  Wall  Plaster  Company,  Pitts- 
burg; Granite  Wall  Plaster  Company,  Sandusky,  Ohio;  Marsh  &  Co.,  San- 
dusky, Ohio;  Buffalo  Mortar  Works,  Buffalo;  Diamond  Wall  Plaster  Company, 
Indianapolis;  A.  J.  Baker  &  Co.,  Evansvllle,  Ind. ;  Zenith  Wall  Plaster  and 
Finish  Company,  South  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  Cementlco  Wall  Finish  Company,  St 
Paul;  Baker  Plaster  Company,  Omaha;  Wymore  Plaster  Company,  Wymore, 
Nebr. ;  Blue  Valley  Plaster  Company,  Blue  Valley,  Kans. ;  Blue  Rapids  Plaster 
Company,  Blue  Rapids,  Kans. ;  Kansas  Cement  and  Plaster  Company,  Hope, 
Kans.;  Iowa  Plaster  Association  (3  mills).  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa;  Duncombe 
Stucco  Comjiany,  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa ;  Carbon  Plaster  Company,  Fort  Dodge, 
Iowa ;  Okarche  Cement  and  Plaster  Company,  Okarche,  Okla. 

Stock :  Par,  $100 ;  authorized,  common  $3,000,000,  preferred  $4,500,000 ;  issued, 
common  $3,000,000,  pi-eferred  $4,500,000— $7,500,000. 

The  preferred  stock  is  7  per  cent,  cumulative.  Transfer  agent.  North  Ameri- 
can Trust  Company,  New  York.  Registrar,  Coriwration  Trust  Company  of  New 
Jersey,  at  Jersey  City. 

Founded  debt,  first  mortgage,  5  per  cent,  due  September,  1922,  March  and  Sep- 
tember, $1,000,000.  The  first  mortgage  was  created  in  1902.  Trustee,  Federal 
Trust  and  Savings  Company,  Chicago. 

President,  Benjamin  W.  McCausland;  vice-president,  S.  Q.  Fulton,  Chicago; 
treasurer,  Emil  Durr,  Milwaukee;  secretary,  John  C.  Burch,  Chicago;  general 
counsel,  Albert  N.  Eastman,  Chicago. 

Directors.  W.  A.  Avery,  S.  L.  Avery,  Hewitt  Bolce,  Charles  B.  Brown,  J.  C. 
Burch,  N.  J.  Berkley,  J.  L.  Baker,  F.  S.  Culver,  R.  W.  Crawford,  Emil  Durr, 
C.  F.  Duncombe,  George  D.  McCausland,  S.  T.  Meservey,  C.  G.  Root.  George  S. 
Ringland. 
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Corporate  office,  Jersey  City ;  main  office,  184  La  Salle  street,  Chicago ;  branch 
offices,  Buffalo,  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa,  Omaha. 

Annual  meetini?,  third  Tuesday  In  January,  at  Jersey  City. 

[Extracts  from  the  Hannal  of  Statistics  for  the  year  1908  at  page  800.] 

UNITED   STATES  GYPSUM   COMPANY. 

A  corporation  formed  under  the  laws  of  New  Jersey  December  27,  1901,  for 
the  purpose  of  consolidating  the  principal  gypsum  producing  companies  of  the 
country.  The  company  acquired  some  35  plants,  a  list  of  which  Is  given  in  the 
Manual  for  1903. 

Stock:  Par,  $100;  authorized,  common,  $3,000,000;  preferred,  $4,400,000; 
issued,  common,  $3,249,600;  preferred,  $3,628,300--$5,877,900. 

The  preferred  stock  is  7  per  cent,  cumulative.  Transfer  agent,  American 
Trust  and  Savings  Bank,  Chicago.  Registrar,  Merchants'  Loan  and  Tjrust  Com- 
pany, Chicago. 

The  first  dividend  on  the  preferred  stock  was  1}  per  cent,  In  February,  1906. 
In  July,  1906,  paid  1  per  cent ;  in  November,'  1906,  1  per  cent,  and  in  February, 
1907, 1  per  cent,  out  of  the  earnings  of  1906.  In  February,  1907,  declared  5  per 
cent  on  the  preferred,  payable  1\  per  cent  quarterly,  beginning  March,  1907.  In 
1907  also  paid  2i  per  cent  on  the  preferred  In  stock.  In  February,  1908,  5  per 
cent  was  declared  on  the  preferred,  payable  li  per  cent  quarterly,  beginning  in 
March,  1908. 

fHmded  debt,  first  mortgage,  5  per  cent,  due  September,  1922,  March  and  Sep- 
tember, $239,000. 

The  first  mortgage  Is  for  $1,000,000,  and  was  created  In  1902.  Trustee, 
American  Trust  and  Savings  Bank,  Chicago,  at  which  institution  Interest  is 
paid.  There  Is  a  sinking  fund  for  the  bonds  of  $50,000  per  annum,  which  began 
February  1,  1905. 

For  1906  the  company  reported  net  earnings,  $430,799;  preferred  dividends 
(3  per  cent),  $135,764;  bond  reserve,  $50,000;  balance  surplus,  $245,035.  In 
1907,  net  $569,901.    ToTtal  surplus  December  31,  1907,  $5as,123. 

President,  S.  L.  Avery,  Chicago;  vice-president,  S.  Q.  Fulton,  Chicago,  secre- 
tary and  assistant  treasurer,  S.  T.  Meservey,  Chicago ;  treasurer  and  assistant 
secretary,  Emil  Durr,  Milwaukee;  general  counsel,  Albert  N.  Eastman,  Chicago. 

Directors,  8.  L.  Avery,  Chicago;  W.  A.  Avery,  Detroit;  J.  L.  Baker,  Omaha, 
Nebr. ;  C.  F.  Duncombe,  Chicago;  Emil  Durr,  Milwaukee;  George  D.  Emery, 
Chelsea,  Mass. ;  O.  B.  English,  Chicago ;  A.  E.  English,  Omaha ;  P.  A.  English, 
Chicago;  J.  W.  Fowler,  Scranton,  Pa.;  S.  Q.  Fulton,  Chicago;  B.  W.  McCaus- 
land,  Chicago;  H.  J.  McCormlck,  New  York,  S.  T.  Meservey,  Fort  Dodge,  Ind.; 
Charles  F.  P.  Pullen,  Milwaukee;  E.  H.  Rich,  Fort  Dodge,  Ind.;  C.  C.  Root, 
Chicago;  W.  E.  Shearer,  Cleveland. 

Corporate  office,  Jersey  City,  Main  office,  200  Monroe  street,  Chicago.  New 
York  office,  116  Nassau  street.  Annual  meeting,  third  nesday  in  January,  at 
Jersey  City. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  last  extract  that  Mr.  S.  L.  Avery,  who  ap- 
peared before  the  committee,  is  president  of  the  United  States  Gypsmn 
Company. 
See  also,  Moody,  "  The  Truth  about  Trusts,"  page  280. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

J.  B.  Kino  &  Company, 
Montague  Lessler,  Counsel. 


Exhibit  A. 

City  and  County  op  New  York,  sa: 
George  T.  Hay,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says: 
I  am  senior  member  of  the  firm  of  J.  F.  Whitney  &  Co.,  having  an 
office  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  I  have  been  familiar  with  the 
plaster  trade  for  the  last  thirty-five  years.    During  that  time  fully 
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three- fourths  of  all  the  vessels  canying  plaster  between  Nova  Scotia 
and  the  city  of  New  York  have  been  under  the  charge  of  my  iBrm,  and 
we  have  adjusted  the  freight  on  the  same. 

The  minimum  rate  of  freight  for  the  past  three  or  four  years  has 
been  $1.60  per  ton  and  the  maximum  rate  has  been  from  $2  to  $2.25 

Ser  ton,  making  a  mesne  rate  of  about  $1.75  per  ton.    These  rates 
ave  been  taken  from  the  books  of  the  firm  of  J.  F.  Whitney  &  Co., 
which  books  can  be  produced  at  any  time. 

Geo.  T.  Hay. 
Sworn  to  before  me  this  1st  day  of  December,  1908. 

Geo.  F.  Doherty,  Notary  Public, 


City  and  County  of  New  York,  88 : 

George  R.  King,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says : 
I  am  president  of  the  Wentworth  Gypsum  Company,  operating 
gypsum  mines  Tit  Windsor,  Nova  Scotia,  and  have  been  president 
thereof  for  four  years  last  past. 

I  have  read  the  statements  made  on  Tuesday,  November  24,  before 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  afi 
to  the  wages  paid  to  laborers  and  plaster  men  in  the  gypsum  mines 
at  Nova  Scotia. 

During  the  years  1907  and  1908  common  laborers  were  paid  at 
Windsor,  Nova  Scotia,  working  in  the  mines  of  the  Wentworth  Gyp- 
sum Company,  $1.35  per  day,  and  plaster  men  were  and  are  paid 
$1.50  per  day. 

Geo.  R.  King. 
Sworn  to  before  me  this  2d  day  of  December,  1908. 

H.  W.  Peakson. 

CriY  AND  County  of  New  York,  8s: 
John  J.  Harrington,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says: 
I  am  charter  master  of  the  New  York  Central  Lighterage  Com- 
pany and  have  had  charge  of  the  hiring  of  all  canal  boats  on  which 
the  shipments  have  been  made  by  J.  B.  King  &  Co.  from  their  mill 
at  New  Brighton,  Staten  Island,  to  the  dock  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
throii£^h  the  Erie  Canal. 

During  the  seasons  of  1907  and  1908  the  average  was  $1.43  per  ton, 
made  up  of  the  following  items: 

Per  ton, 

Hnrbor  towing,  cnnnl  bont,  to  mills  at  New  Brighton $0.07 

Insnrnnce  on  material,  New  Brighton  to  Buffalo .072 

CoBt  of  labor  loading  mill  at  New  Brighton  into  canal  boat .168 

Average  canal  charter  \m\d  to  captain  of  canal  boat  for  transporting 

cargo  from  New  Brighton  to  Buffalo .92 

Cost  of  labor  unloading  canal  boat  at  Buffalo .20 

Total 1. 43 

John  J.  Harrington, 
Charter  Master  N.  Y.  C.Ltg.  Co. 

Sworn  to  before  me  this  2d  day  of  December,  1908. 

[seal.]  J.  R.  Edwards, 

Notary  Public^  Kings  CoufUy^  N.  T. 
Certificate  filed  in  New  York  County,  No.  4. 
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THE  KEYSTONE  PLASTEB  COMPANY,  OF  CHESTEB,  PA.,  OBJECTS 
TO  DTTTY  ON  GYPSTIM. 

Chester,  Pa.,  December  i,  1908, 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chcdrman  Ways  and  Means  Corwmittee^ 

Washington^  D,  C. 
Dear  Sir: 

The  comparative  costs  of  imported  and  domestic  gypsum  at  the 

?[uarries,  as  shown  by  government  reports  and  direct  testimony  be- 
ore  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  on  November  24,  1908,  show 
same  to  be:  Imported  gypsum,  $1.17  per  ton;  domestic  gypsum,  $1 
I>er  ton. 

United  States  manufacturers  of  plaster  from  domestic  eypsum 
have  a  natural  protection  from  imported  gypsum  in  cost  of  water 
freight  from  the  Canadian  provinces  to  the  United  States  amounting 
to  $1.50  to  $1.60  per  ton,  in  itself  150  per  cent  above  the  cost  of  raw 
material  to  domestic  manufacturers  in  the  States;  in  addition,  this 
difference  is  increased  by  loss  in  drying  and  calcining;  gypsum  be- 
ing more  or  less  porous  contains  10  per  cent  plus  oi  free  moisture 
absorbed  from  rains  and  drainage ;  it  also  contams  20  per  cent  plus  of 
water  in  crystallization,  15  per  cent  of  which  is  boiled  out  in  manu- 
facturing, which  together  with  10  per  cent  plus  the  free  moisture 
makes  (conservatively  stating)  25  per  cent  loss. 

To  start  a  manufacturer  of  plaster  from  imported  gypsum  on  an 
equality  in  cost  of  raw  material  with  the  domestic  producer  it  would 
be  necessary  for  the  importer  to  obtain  his  gypsum  free  of  cost  on 
board  vessel  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  in  addition  to  receive  a  bonus  from 
some  source  of  at  least  $2.50  per  ton,  besides  having  gj'psum  free 
of  duty. 

The  increase  in  production  of  domestic  ^psum  since  the  tariff  act 
of  1897  has  not  been  due  to  the  protection  unposed,  but  to  the  general 
use  of  hard  wall  plaster,  which  has  supplanted  the  old-fashioned  lime 
and  sand  mortar  for  the  base  or  first  coat  in  plastering  buildings.  In 
this  use  there  has  been  no  real  competition  between  the  domestic  and 
imported  gypsum,  as  the  domestic  plaster  is  produced  and  sold  for 
from  $2.50  to  $3  per  toh,  and  fully  80  per  cent  of  the  domestic  gy[)sum 
is  used  for  this  purpose,  while  possible  10  per  cent  of  our  imported 
gypsum  is  used  in  this  trade,  and  only  in  the  immediate  neighborhood 
of  our  mill.  Kindly  note  that  these  selling  prices  are  about  the  cost 
of  crude  material  to  the  manufacturers  from  imported  rock  in  ves- 
sels alongside  of  wharf  at  their  mills. 

The  increase  in  importation  since  duty  was  imposed  has  been  due 
to  the  prosperity  of  the  country  and  the  natural  increase  in  consump- 
tion of  high-grade  plaster,  its  use  being  confined  to  where  color,  even- 
ness in  particle,  and  consistency  in  chemical  analysis  is  an  absolute 
necessity,  as  casting  and  molding  plaster  for  ornamental  ceilings,  etc.; 
molds  required  in  pottery  manufacturing,  dental  work,  land  plaster, 
and  agricultural  uses:  and  in  paint,  paper,  and  cement  manufactur- 
ing. In  these  uses  the  imported  gypsum  has  little  competition  with 
domestic  rock,  where  it  is  not  so  much  a  question  of  price  (within 
limit)  but  of  quality.    With  the  progressive  readjustment  of  valuer 
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and  tendency  to  lower  prices,  unless  the  manufacturer  of  plaster 
from  imported  gypsum  is  able  to  cut  his  costs  and  reduce  his  selling 
price,  other  substitutes  may  be  found  for  the  present  uses,  resulting  in 
a  large  loss  of  United  States  capital  invested  in  plants  along  the 
Atlantic  seaboard,  as  well  as  a  total  loss  of  ITnited  States  capital  in- 
vested in  property  and  equipment  in  the  quarries,  for  90  per  cent  of 
the  gypsum  properties  in  the  Canadian  Provinces  are  owned  by  and 
operated  for  United  States  manufacturers.  The  removal  of  the  exist- 
ing duty  of  50  cents  per  ton  would  not  result  in  any  perceptible  in- 
crease in  importation,  for  the  manufacturers  of  plaster  from  imported 
rock  have  been  working  on  a  close  margin  of  profit,  and  there  have 
been  no  new  plants  erected  along  the  seaboard  for  over  fifteen  years- 
Removal  of  duty  will  enable  us  to  make  concession  in  price  and  re- 
tain our  present  trade,  besides  regaining  some  of  the  hard  wall  plaster 
trade  in  our  natural  markets  within  a  radius  of  150  miles  from  our 
mills. 

In  support  of  some  of  the  arguments  advanced,  we  submit  extracts 
from  two  letters  received  from  one  of  the  largest  New  York  State 
manufacturers,  which  explain  themselves  and  confirm  our  statement. 
The  first  letter  is  under  date  of  October  29, 1908,  extract  as  follows: 

As  you  are  aware,  western  New  York  plaster  Is  being  sold  quite  extensively 
in  tlie  East,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  East  is  rapidly  taking  the  place  of  the 
Nova  Scotia  plaster,  for  the  reason  it  is  delivered  there  for  less  money.  We 
would  suggest  that  possibly,  as  producers  of  Nova  Scotia  plaster,  you  might 
also  want  to  handle  a  grade  to  supply  the  trade  that  does  not  care  to  pay  the 
price  for  the  Nova  Scotia  article.  As  producera  of  the  western  New  York 
goods,  we  thought  that  possibly  you  might  like  to  take  on  these  goods  to  handle 
in  connection  with  your  own. 

The  second,  under  date  of  November  C,  1908,  as  follows : 

Owing  to  the  increasing  demand  for  western  New  York  plaster  In  New 
York  City  and  other  eastern  points,  thought  it  would  be  well  to  take  this  mat- 
ter up  with  you,  as  you  can  manufacture  plaster  from  our  goods  and  sell  it  for 
less  money  than  you  can  the  Nova  Scotia  rock.  In  other  words,  where  you 
can  not  place  your  higher-priced  Nova  Scotia  goods  you  can  place  goods  made 
from  our  plaster,  or  rock,  as  i)er  our  quotations. 

In  a  brief  submitted  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  under  date 
of  January  9,  1897,  requesting  that  a  duty  be  placed  on  gypsum  rock, 
it  was  stated  that  a  combination  or  monopoly  by  domestic  manufac- 
turers was  an  impossibility.  The  brief  was  signed  by  five  manufac- 
turers and  an  attorney.  In  1901  a  consolidation  was  put  through, 
uniting  the  biggest  and  best  domestic  plants  in  the  country  into  the 
United  States  Gypsum  Company,  and  three  of  the  men  signing  the 
brief  were  among  its  organizers,  one  of  whom  was  its  first  presi- 
dent and  the  two  other  directors.  Their  capital  was  $4,500,000  pre- 
ferred stock  and  $3,000,000  common  stock,  preferred  stock  being 
given  for  the  assessed  vahie  of  the  plants  and  the  common  stock  dis- 
tributed for  "  good  will."  According  to  extracts  from  their  annual 
published  report,  as  cited  in  Rock  Products  of  March  22,  1908, 
this  company  showed  a  profit  of  $560,901,  after  deducting  $50,000 
for  sinking  fund  and  making  further  deductions  for  depreciation  and 
repair.  In  addition,  it  stated  that  the  company  operated  forty-five 
properties  in  1907  and  announced  the  intention  of  acquiring  and 
building  more. 

Mr.  George  E.  Roberts,  of  Chicago,  who  appeared  before  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  November  2K  1908,  spoke  on  behalf  of  a  com- 
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mittee,  among  whom  was  Mr.  S.  L.  Avery,  president  of  the  United 
States  Gypsum  Company,  and  stated  that  there  were  perhaps  45  or  50 
separate  corporations  distributed  throughout  the  United  States  man- 
uiacturing  and  marketing  domestic  products,  and  that  there  are  per- 
haps in  all  100  different  factories.  We  would  call  your  attention  to 
the  large  proportion  of  these  properties  controlled  by  the  United 
States  Sypsum  Company. 

Mr.  S.  A.  Walker,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  who  appeared  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  November  24, 1908,  claimed  that  he  had 
eight  mills  manufacturing  plaster,  located  in  California,  Wyoming, 
Michigan,  Oklahoma,  and  Texas;  he  further  stated  that  he  was  sell- 
ing plaster  at  $2  per  ton,  and  informed  the  committee,  what  is  well 
known  among  the  manufacturers,  that  there  is  a  fight  on  which  would 
probably  result  in  the  "  survival  of  the  fittest."  He  asked  that  the 
duty  on  gypsum  be  increased,  that  he  might  be  enabled  to  reach  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  market,  paying  a  freight  rate  of  from  three  to  four 
times  the  value  of  his  goods. 

Mr.  A.  Henley,  of  Lawrence,  Kans.,  with  mills  in  Texas,  Oklahoma, 
and  Kansas,  who  appeared  before  the  committee  and  stated  the  selling 
price  to  be  $2.50  per  ton,  advanced  the  same  argument  and  reasons 
for  a  duty. 

These  are  the  men  who  are  asking  that  the  duty  be  increased  or  re- 
tained, so  that  the  manufacturers  of  plaster  from  imported  gypsum 
may  be  legislated  out  of  existence  and  their  own  market  be  extended 
far  beyond  its  natural  boundaries  at  the  expense  of  American  capital 
and  eastern  consumers. 

If  our  plea  be  not  granted  and  duty  removed,  it  is  quite  probable 
that  the  "survival  of  the  fittest,"  suggested  by  Mr.  Walker,  may  find 
a  consolidation  and  control  of  the  plaster  markets  of  the  United 
States  an  easy  matter. 

We  trust  we  have  made  it  evident  that  this  industry  does  not  need 
any  protection,  and  our  prayer  is  that  crude  gypsum  be  placed  on  the 
free  list,  where  it  was  prior  to  the  Dingley  tariff. 
Very  respectfully,  yours. 

Keystone  Plaster  Co., 

Cheater,  Pa.,  U.S.A. 


THE  EETSTONE  PLASTEB  COMPANY,  OF  CHESTER,  PA.,  SUBMITS 
COBRESPONDENCE  WITH  THE  AKBON,  N.  X,  GYPSTTM  COM- 
PANY. 

Chester,  Pa.,  December  3.  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  Our  attention  has  been  called  to  the  following  letter, 
which  was  sent  you  by  Hon.  D.  S.  Alexander : 

"Akron,  N.  Y.,  November  23.  1908. 
"  Hon.  D.  S.  Alexander,  M.  C., 

"  Washington,  D.  C. 
"  Dear  Sir  :  Kindly  protect  our  interests  in  the  revision  of  the 
tariff  regarding  gypsum  rock.    At  the  present  time  there  is  a  duty 
of  50  cents  per  ton  on  Nova  Scotia  g^'psum  rock.    It  would  be  almost 
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fatal  to  our  industry  in  western  New  York  for  this  duty  to  be  re-         j 
moved.    Were  it  removed  it  would  drive  us  entirely  from  eastern 
New  York  and  New  England  States'  markets,  as  well  as  eastern         j 
Pennsylvania.  I 

"  There  is  a  large  amount  of  money  invested  in  the  gypsum  busi-         '| 
ness  in  Erie  and  Genesee  counties  which  should  be  protected.    Our  i 

profits  in  this  business  are  so  close  that  if  the  50  cents  per  ton  duty 
were  removed  it  would  be  a  serious  matter  for  us. 

"  Kindly  give  the  matter  the  attention  which  it  deserves,  and  very 
much  oblige.  ' 

"  Yours,  very  respectfully, 

"  Akr6n  Gypsum  Compant, 
"  Per  Geo.  J.  Ralph,  President. 

We  beg  to  put  before  you  copy  of  two  letters  sent  us  by  same  com- 
pany, from  which  one  might  draw  a  different  conclusion. 

"  Akron,  X.  Y.,  October  W,  1908. 
"  Keystone  Piaster  Company, 

''Cheater,  Pa. 

"  Gentlemen  :  Number  of  years  ago  when  the  writer  was  con- 
nected with  the  Genesee  Stucco  Works,  Oakfield,  N.  Y.,  before  it  was 
merged  into  the  United  States  Gypsum  Clompany,  we  sold  your  com- 
pany considerable  calcined  plaster. 

"We  now  have  a  large  mill  located  in  Akron,  N.  Y.,  with  a  grade 
of  rock  superior  to  the  Oakfield  rock.  We  thought  that  possibly  you 
might  be  able  to  use  some  of  this  western  New  York  plaster  in  your 
business.  As  you  are  aware,  western  New  York  plaster  is  being  sold 
quite  extensively  in  the  East,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  East  is  rapidly 
taking  the  place  of  the  Nova  Scotia  plaster,  for  the  reason  it  is  de- 
livered there  for  less  money.  We  would  suggest  that  possibly,  as 
producers  of  Nova  Scotia  plaster,  you  might  also  want  to  handle  a 
ffrade  to  supply  the  trade  that  docs  not  care  to  pay  the  price  for  the 
Nova  Scotia  article.  As  producers  of  the  western  New  York  goods, 
we  thought  that  possibly  you  might  like  to  take  on  these  goods,  to 
handle  in  connection  with  your  own. 

"  Kindly  let  us  hear  from  you  regarding  the  matter,  and  very 
much  oblige, 

"  Yours,  very  truly,  "  Akron  Gypsum  Company, 

''  Geo.  j.  Ralph,  President J''^ 

About  eight  yeai's  ago,  being  short  of  plaster  and  having  a  large 
contract  on  hand,  we  purchased  some  400  tons  of  plaster  from  the 
Genesee  Stucco  Works,  which  was  used  by  mixing  a  portion  of  it 
with  our  own  plaster  made  from  imported  rock. 

On  November  G  the  Akron  Gypsum  Company  quoted  us  price, 
writing  a  letter,  part  of  which  is  quoted,  as  follows: 

"Akron,  N.  Y.,  November  ff,  1908. 
"Keysix)NE  Plaster  Company, 

"  Chester,  Pa. 
"  Gentlemen  :  Owing  to  the  increasing  demand  for  western  New 
York  plaster  in  New  York  City  and  other  eastern  points,  thought  it 
would  be  well  to  take  this  matter  up  with  you,  as  you  can  manufac- 
ture plaster  from  our  goods  and  sell  it  for  less  money  than  you  can 
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the  Nova  Scotia  rock.    In  other  words,  where  you  can  not  place  your 
higher  priced  Nova  Scotia  goods  you  can  place  goods  made  from  our 
plaster  or  rock,  as  per  our  quotation. 
"  Yours,  very  truly, 

"  Akron  Gypsum  Co., 

"  Geo.  J.  Ralph,  Presidents 

In  these  letters  the  Akron  Gypsum  Company  acknowledge  their 
ability  to  make  and  sell,  delivering  same  over  400  miles  from  their 
mill  and  to  a  manufacturer  of  plaster  from  Nova  Scotia  gypsum, 
cheaper  than  he  can  produce  goods  from  imported  rock.  The  400- 
mile  radius  from  their  mill  would  take  in  every  manufacturer  of 
plaster  from  imported  rock  and  the  claim  is  equally  applicable  to 
them  all. 

If  the  present  duty  of  50  cents  per  ton  on  imported  gypsum  be 
removed,  the  New  York  state  domestic  manufacturer  would  still  be 
able  to  supply  their  grade  of  goods  to  manufacturers  of  plaster  from 
imported  rock  at  a  price  much  less  than  they  are  able  to  manufacture, 
and  it  would  not  restrict  the  use  of  domestic  goods  in  a  trade  in 
which  they  are  acceptable. 

Very  respectfully,  yours,  Keystone  Plaster  Co. 


THE  ATLANTIC  TEEEA  COTTA  COMPANY,  OF  NEW  YOEK  CITY, 
CLAIMS  THAT  NOVA  SCOTIA  GYPSUM  DOES  NOT  COMPETE  WITH 
HOME  PEODVCT. 

plaster. 

New  York,  November  24,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Hottse  of  Rejyresentatires,  Waskim/ton,  D,  C 

Dear  Sir  :  This  company,  operating  four  factories  situated  in  New 
York  and  New  Jersey,  is  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  architectural 
or  building  terra  cotta,  and  employs  a  large  force  of  men. 

In  makmg  this  terra  cotta,  which  is  used  in  the  construction  of 
exterior  and  interior  walls  of  buildings,  it  is  necessary  to  use  large 
quantities  of  calcined  plaster  for  models  and  molds  in  forming  and 
shaping  the  blocks  of  clay  for  baking  in  the  kilns.  For  the  molds 
we  require  the  calcined  plaster  reduced  from  the  American  gA^psum 
by  the  producer  at  the  quarries  in  New  York  State,  but  for  the  models 
plaster  calcined  from  the  Nova  Scotia  gypsum  is  absolutely  inde- 
spensable.  We  buy  these  two  kinds  of  piaster  in  the  proportions  of 
65  per  cent  American  gypsum  and  35  per  cent  Nova  Scotia. 

We  regard  the  latter  as  in  no  way  competitive  with  the  American 
product.  'WTien  the  plaster  molds  and  models  have  been  used  in  our 
work,  they  are  cast  aside  as  waste  material.  A  duty  of  50  cents  per 
ton  obtains  on  the  Nova  Scotia  gypsum  brought  into  the  United 
States.  This  duty  operates  as  a  burden  and  an  unjust  tax  upon  us 
as  manufacturers  of  terra  cotta,  and  we  as  consumers  of  the  Nova 
Scotia  gj'j)sum,  a  material  distinctively  essential  to  the  manufacture 
of  our  finished  product,  petition  your  committee  to  nullify  in  the  pro- 
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posed  new  tariff  schedule  that  clause  which  now  imposes  the  50  cents 
per  ton  tax  on  the  Nova  Scotia  gypsum. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Atlantic  Terra  Cotta  Company, 
By  (jr.  W.  Saul,  Traffic  Manager. 


THE  STATEH  ISLAND  SHIPBIJILDINQ  COMPANY  ASKS  FOB  B£- 
MOVAL  OF  DUTY  FROM  GYPSUM. 

Port  Richmond,  N.  Y.,  November  28,  1907. 
Sereno  E.  Payne,  Esq., 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Commdttee^ 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  C. 

Sir:  We  wish  to  enter  our  protest  against  any  duty  being  placed 
on  raw  gypsum  rock,  because  we  have  constructed  a  fleet  of  steel  and 
wooden  vessels  for  one  concern  alone  engaged  in  the  transportation 
of  this  material  from  Nova  Scotia  to  Staten  Island,  and  thence  in  its 
varied  manufactured  forms  from  their  factory  to  the  Atlantic  sea- 
coast  ports. 

This  fleet  represents  an  investment  of  over  $500,000,  with  an  annual 
expenditure  in  the  port  of  New  York  of  nearly  $200,000  for  repairs, 
wages,  coal,  stores,  etc. 

In  addition  to  the  above  we  have  plans  on  our  boards  for  a  fleet 
even  larger  and  of  the  same  class.  The  working  out  of  these  plans, 
however,  depends  entirely  upon  the  removal  of  the  duty  on  raw 
gypsum. 

The  paralleling  of  our  seaboard  by  the  various  railroads,  and  the 
favoritism  shown  by  them  to  inland  manufacturers  on  various  ma- 
terials as  against  the  seaboard  manufacturer,  is  rapidly  destroying 
the  efficiency  of  our  mercantile  marine  on  the  Atlantic  seaboaroi 
and  in  the  event  of  war  with  any  foreign  country  would  place  the 
Atlantic  seacoast  in  a  most  embarrassing  position  as  far  as  auxiliary 
vessels  are  concerned. 

The  high  quality  of  vessel  required  in  the  Nova  Scotia  plaster  trade 
fits  them  for  service  in  any  part  of  the  world  for  the  transportation 
of  stores  and  coal. 

The  above  statements  are  all  susceptible  of  proof,  which,  if  given 
an  opportunity,  we  would  be  pleased  to  demonstrate  to  your  com- 
mittee. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

W.  J.  Davidson,  PresidenL 


THE  KEYSTONE  FIREPKOOFING  COMPANY,  OF  PHILADELPHIA, 
PA.,  STATES  THAT  THE  REMOVAL  OF  THE  DUTY  FROM  GYPSUH 
WOULD  RESULT  IN  REDUCTION  OF  PRICE  OF  THEIR  PRODUCTS. 

Philadelphia,  December  U  190S. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chavnian  of  Wa/ys  and  Means  Committee^ 

House  of  Representati oes^  Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  In  our  business  of  manufacturing  fireproofing  we  use 

thousands  of  tons  of  plaster  made  from  rock  imported  from  Nova 

Scotia.     We  believe  that  the  price  of  that  plaster  is  higher  than  it 

should  be,  by  reason  of  the  tariff  placed  upon  the  gypsum  rock  from 
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which  it  is  matie.  We  would  be  enabled,  were  it  possible  to  obtain 
our  plaster  at  a  lower  price,  to  lower  the  price  or  our  products  to 
the  consumer,  and  we  are  consequently  very  much  interested  in  hav- 
ing the  tariff  upon  gypsum  rock  removed,  m  order  that  we  may  buy 
our  plaster  at  a  much  more  reasonable  price.  We  hope  that  you  will 
see  your  way  clear  to  abolish  that  tax  in  the  tariff  bill  under  con- 
sideration. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Keystone  Fiheproofing  Co., 

Per  H.  S.  AxDRUS. 

Letters  similar  in  purport  to  the  above,  asking  for  the  removal  of 
the  duty  from  gypsmn  rock,  were  received  from  the  following:  Wil- 
bur Cement  Company  and  other  dealers  in  masons'  and  plasterers' 
supplies,  Boston ;  Harry  W.  Bell,  New  York  City ;  R.  B.  Dunning  & 
Co.,  Bangor,  Me.;  Manchester  &  Hudson,  Providence,  R.  I.;  the 
American  Hard  Wall  Plaster  Company,  Utica,  N.  Y. ;  J.  W.  &  C.  H. 
Beeves,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  Northampton  Portland  Cement  Company, 
Stockerton,  Pa. ;  A.  H.  Ward  &  Sons  et  al,  representing  contracting 

?lasterers,  Portland,  Me.;  James  H.  Furman,  Chicago,  111.;  Horace 
^urinton  Company,  Waterville,  Me.;  E.  A.  Wilson  &  Co.,  Lowell, 
Mass.;  Cawley,  Clark  &  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.;  William  Knowlton  & 
Sons,  West  Upton,  Mass. ;  Robert  S.  Sinclair,  New  York  City ;  James 
T.  Allen  &  Son,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Fitchburg  Hardware  Company, 
Fitchburg,  Mass. ;  the  Burlingame  &  Darbys  Company,  North  Adams, 
Mass. ;  Samuel  Nevins  Companv,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  the  Whitehall 
Portland  Cement  Company;  Edwin  A.  Smith  &  Son,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.;  James  C.  Goff  Company,  Providence,  R.  I.;  Penn- Allen  Port- 
land Cement  Company,  Allentown,  Pa.;  Plasterers'  Association, 
Boston,  Mass.;  the  Robert  Gallagher  Company  and  other  represen- 
tatives of  contracting  plasterers,  Boston,  Mass.;  Chatfield  &  Chat- 
field,  Waterbury,  Conn.;  Shaw  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  National 
Paint  Works,  100  William  street.  New  York  City ;  Orman  B.  Hum- 
phrey, Bangor,  Me. ;  the  National  Building  Supply  Company,  Balti- 
more, Md.;  Knickerbocker  Lime  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  the 
Frank  E.  Morse  Company,  17  State  street.  New  York  City ;  Charles 
Coburn,  Hartford,  Conn.;  Conkling- Armstrong  Terra  Cbtta  Com- 
pany, Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Norristown  Magnesia  and  Asbestos  Com- 
Sany,  Norristown,  Pa. ;  the  Smith-Green  Company,  Worcester,  Mass. ; 
larroU,  Hixon,  Jones  Company,  Milford,  Mass.;  Gustave  Rader 
Company,.  1105  Metropolitan  avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  the  Charles 
Emmel  &  Rose  Company  et  al,  Boston,  Mass.;  the  Standard  Crayon 
Manufacturing  Company,  Dan  vers,  Mass.;  Tuttle  Brothers,  West- 
field,  N.  J. ;  Deming  Hardware  Company,  Montpelier,  Vt. 


MARBLE. 

C.  D.  JACKSON,  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY,  SUBMITS  BEIEF  EELATIVE 
TO  REDUCTION  OF  DUTY  ON  MARBLE. 

New  York  City,  December  3,  1908, 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D.  C. 
GE^'TLEMEN:  You  demanded  at  the  last  hearing  on  Monday,  No- 
vember 23,  from  Mr.  Frank  Partridge,  vice-president  of  the  Ver- 
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mont  Marble  Company,  representing  his  company  anfl  other  quarry- 
ing interests  in  this  country,  a  detailed  statement  of  the  conditions 
existing  in  the  marble  trade,  and  comparative  schedules  of  the  cost 
of  domestic  and  foreign  products. 

Dry  figures  will  not  give  you  an  exact  idea  of  the  existing  condi- 
tions, therefore  excuse  a  somewhat  lengthy  statement. 

Marble  to-day  is  no  longer  a  luxury.  It  is  a  commodity  and  a 
necessity.  Its  sanitary,  economic,  and  decorative  qualities  are  fully 
appreciated  by  all  architects,  building  departments,  and  everyone 
connected  with  the  building  trade,  and  therefore  the  employment  of 
marble  in  this  country  is  a  growing  necessity. 

The  largest  marble  producing  country  in  Europe  is  Italy,  par- 
ticularly in  the  region  of  the  Apennine  Mountains,  bordering  Car- 
rara and  the  neighboring  cities  of  Massa  and  Serravezza,  which  form 
the  center  of  the  marble  production.  One  thousand  two  hundred  and 
fifty  quarries  are  opened  there,  out  of  which  500  are  in  actual  opera- 
tion. 

Over  10,000  men  are  employed  in  the  neighboring  quarries  of  Ca- 
rrara and  as  many  more  in  the  other  districts  above  mentioned.  It  is 
an  erroneous  idea  that  on  account  of  its  cheap  labor  Carrara  is  able 
to  export  large  quantities  of  its  marble.  Labor  in  Carrara  is,  in  fact, 
proportionately  higher  than  in  the  marble-quarrying  districts  in  this 
country.  Men  employed  there  in  the  tedious  work  of  quarrving  re- 
ceive from  $1  to  $1.g6  per  day  of  six  hours'  actual  work,  while  two 
hours  are  paid  for  to  ascend  the  quarries  (which  are  located  in  the 
mountains  at  an  altitude  of  3,000  to  4,500  feet)  and  two  hours  for 
descending,  and  this  constitutes  a  dav's  work  of  ten  hours. 

Geographical  and  geological  conditions  permit  only  the  employ- 
ment of  hand  labor,  although  many  American  and  foreign  engineei-s 
have  attempted  to  equip  these  quarries  with  modern  machinery*, 
which  owners  would  have  been  only  too  willing  to  install  there  in 
order  to  economize  in  the  production  of  the  marble,  but  all  had  to 
give  up  the  task,  and  have  agreed  that  the  only  safe,  practical  method 
is  hand  labor. 

Geographical  conditions  also  prevent  modern  means  of  transporta- 
tion. The  masses  roughly  prepared  and  purged  of  defects  at  the 
quarry  are  rolled  down  the  precipices  of  the  mountains  to  the  land- 
ing stage  of  the  quarry,  called  the  ""'  poggio  '"  and  are  loaded  on  strong 
carts,  drawn  bv  oxen,  which,  according  to  the  weight  of  the  blocks, 
number  as  high  as  40  head ;  or  they  are  transported  by  rail  on  the 
mountain  railroad,  constructed  about  eighteen  years  ago,  which  as- 
cends in  a  zigzag  line  to  the  landing  place  of  the  principal  quarries, 
combining,  through  tunnels  and  viaducts,  the  chief  quarries  of  Canal 
Grande,  (>mal  Bianco  and  liavaccione.  Bloclvs  are  thus  transported 
a  distance  of  5  to  10  miles  to  Carrara,  and  from  there  to  the  seashore, 
called  "Avenza,"  a  further  distance  of  about  4  miles,  and  there  the 
blocks  receive  their  final  preparation,  by  cutting  and  trimming  them 
into  merchantable  sizes.  There  they  are  loaded  on  barges  or  railroad 
cars,  and  are  forwarded  to  Leghorn,  a  distance  of  about  30  miles,  or  to 
Genoa,  about  100  miles,  to  be  loaded  onto  steamer  for  export. 

The  entire  production  in  said  regions  amounts  to  about  280,000  to 
800.000  tons  of  marble  blocks  per  vear,  equal  to  about  3,300,000  to 
3.800,000  cubic  feet.     About  1,000,000  cubic  feet  are  sawed  thei-e  into 
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slabs,  mostly  used  in  Europe,  and  about  180,000  cubic  feet  find  em- 
ployment there  for  finished  art  and  architectural  work. 

According  to  statistics  prepared  by  the  Italian  Government,  the 
average  amount  exported  from  Italy  per  year  is  divided  as  follows: 


Country. 


Toim. 


UnitedSUtea '  42,000 

England I  40,000 

France I  31,000 

Qermany 29,000 

Belgium I  9, 000 

Austria 8,000 

Russia I  4,000 

^ypt 4,000 

South  American  Republic i  4, 000 


Cubic 
feeu 


504.000 
480,000 
468.000 
348.000 
108,000 
96.000 
48.000 
48,000 
48,000 


Country. 


Holland 

Spain 

Turkey 

In'lia 

Switzerland 

Other  countries  . 


Tons. 


8,500 
3,000 
3,000 
3,000 
2.500 
10,000 


Total t    205,000 


Cubic 
feet. 


42,0QD 
36.000 
36,000 
86,000 
80,000 
120,000 


2,448.000 


I  shall  try  to  prove  to  you  that  the  average  net  cost  price  of  Car- 
rara marble  to  producers,  on  account  of  the  hand  labor  and  the  diffi- 
culties in  transportation,  is  far  greater  than  that  at  which  the  marble 
is  produced  in  this  country.  The  present  wholesale  market  prices  for 
the  average  run  of  Carrara  marble,  in  blocks  put  on  steamer  at  Leg- 
horn or  Genoa,  is  about  $1.40  per  cubic  foot.  From  this  price  you 
must  deduct  the  following  items  of  transportation : 

Transport  and  handling  from  quarry  to  landing  place  of  quarry,  all  by 

hand  labor  (no  other  means  possible) $0.23 

Transport  from  quarry  landing  place  to  Carrara,  by  either  railroad  or 

oxen  (no  competitive  rates  exist) .10 

Handling  and  unloading  at  Carrara .08 

City  taxes  for  use  and  maintenance  of  roads .03 

Rescnbbling  and  preparing  blocks  at  seashore  for  the  foreign  market .  10 

Loading  at  the  marina  and  transport  by  boat  to  Leghorn .09 

Total .58 

The  above  are  only  the  actual  transportation  expenses,  and  leave  to 
the  quarry  owner  about  $0.82  for  quarrying;  this  includes  all  quarry- 
ing, expenses,  royalty,  profits,  etc.  The  net  profit  can  be  conserva- 
tively calculated  to  be  not  over  $0.10  per  cubic  foot. 

The  average  selling  price  of  Carrara  marble  in  New  York  is  $2.70 
per  cubic  foot.  Against  this  the  following  items  have  to  be  taken  into 
consideration : 

Cost  of  marble  at  Leghorn $1.40 

Freight  from  Leghorn  to  New  York .36 

Marine  Insurance,  lighterage,  handling,  measuring,  and  yard  expenses —      .11 
Duty .65 

Total  (not  counting  loss  and  other  Incidentals) 2.53 

Net  profit  to  agents  and  dealers  here .  17 

If  all  the  transportation  expenses  are  considered  and  the  cost  of 
marble  at  the  quarry  landing  stage  of  82  cents  is  considered  as  the 
actual  value  of  comparison,  raw  material  in  blocks  pays  a  specific 
duty  of  65  cents,  which  equals  about  80  per  cent. 

Please  compare  the  cost  of  production  and  selling  price  of  the  dif- 
ferent products  of  the  American  quarries: 

Tennessee  auarries  at  Knoxville  and  neighboring  regions  have,  as 
an  average  soling  price  f.  o.  b.  cars  Knoxville,  from  $1  to  $1.28  per 
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cubic  foot.  Cost  of  quarrying  and  general  superintendence,  etc.,  ma- 
terial, repairing,  machinery,  loading  on  cars,  most  conservative  esti- 
mate, from  60  to  70  cents.    Profit,  from  40  to  58  cents. 

Vermont  grades,  which  may  be  compared  with  Carrara  products, 
sell  from  $1.90  to  $3.40  per  cubic  foot,  for  blocks  not  sawn,  on  cars 
quarry  Vermont.  On  such  the  cost  of  production  is  about  65  cents 
per  cubic  foot.  The  quarries  produce  about  40  per  cent  of  these 
grades,  besides  producing  lower  grades,  which  are  sold  for  95  cents  to 
$1.50.  The  cost  of  production  is  the  same  as  before,  i.  e.,  about  65 
cents. 

Alabama  quarries  sell  their  products  from  $2  to  $4.50  per  cubic 
foot,  free  on  cars  quarry,  while  the  cost  of  producing  material  in 
rough  blocks  does  not  exceed  $1  to  $1.50.  This  price  includes  the  saw- 
ins  and  preparing  of  blocks  into  fixed  sizes. 

Manchester,  Danby,  South  Dover,  and  other  quarries  producing  a 
coarse-grained  marble,  well  adapted  for  exterior  use,  sell  their  prod- 
ucts from  90  cents  to  $1.75  per  cubic  foot  f .  o.  b.  cars  quarry  station, 
while  the  cost  of  production  does  not  exceed  50  cents  per  cubic  foot 

Geor^a  quarries  sell  an  average  run  of  material  at  75  cents  to  $1.25 
per  cubic  foot  f .  o.  b.  cars  quarry  station,  while  the  cost  of  producing, 
loading,  and  other  incidentals  does  not  exceed  40  cents  per  cubic  foot 

All  other  quarries  in  this  country  are  on  about  the  same  footing. 

All  American  quarries  are  equipped  with  modern  machinery,  which 
minimizes  the  cost  of  production;  in  fact,  it  eliminates  all  uncer- 
tainty and  miscalculations  in  quarrying  and  reduces  the  employment 
of  hand  labor.  The  labor  employed  in  quarrying  districts  averages 
$1.50  to  $2  per  day  of  ten  hours. 

Nearly  all  the  prominent  quarries  have  marble-finishing  plants. 
They  are  in  position  to  take  the  largest  contracts  at  much  lower 
prices  than  any  marble  manufacturer  depending  upon  their  supply  of 
rough  blocks.  They  are  able  to  minimize  the  cost  of  raw  material  to 
themselves  until  their  finishing  plant  is  filled  to  its  utmost  capacity. 

These  conditions  are  facts,  and  the  consequence  is  that  the  importa- 
tion of  foreign  marble  to  this  country,  on  account  of  a  practically 
prohibitive  import  duty,  does  not  keep  pace  with  the  demand  for 
marble  in  this  country. 

A  conservative  estimate  of  all  the  marble  work  executed  in  this 
country  gives  the  result  that  90  per  cent  is  provided  by  American 
quarries  and  only  10  per  cent  of  raw  material,  used  for  marble  work 
executed  here,  is  imported  material,  and  this  small  percentage  will 
continue  to  diminish  so  long  as  a  prohibitive  tariff  exists.  Only  the 
superiority  of  quality  of  imported  marble  enables  it  to  maintain  its 
position,  and  it  is  only  upheld  by  architects  who,  under  these  adverse 
circumstances,  are  trying  to  develop  decorative  art  in  this  country. 

American  labor  does  not  benefit  by  this  high  protective  tariff  on 
raw  marble.  Marble  manufacturers,  of  which  there  are  several  hun- 
dred scattered  all  over  this  country,  derive  no  protection  from  it 
Only  10  per  cent  of  this  entire  industry  conduct  a  fairly  remunerative 
business ;  the  balance  lives  from  hand  to  mouth  or  fails.  One-half  of 
the  skilled  labor  scattered  over  this  country  is  idle  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  year,  and  only  the  quarrying  districts  which  have  marble- 
finishing  plants  are  busy  throughout  the  entire  year,  so  that  the  em- 
ployment of  American  labor  is  confined  to  certain  territories. 
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If  your  committee  would  consider  that  by  proposing  a  tariff  on 
marble  in  rough  blocks,  say,  of  35  cents  per  cubic  foot  instead  of  65 
cents  per  cubic  foot,  the  importation  of  marble  to  this  country  would 
be  at  least  six  times  as  large.  The  Government  would  thus  increase 
its  revenues  and  would  consequentlv  I'eceive  three  times  as  much 
revenues  as  it  is  receiving  now,  and  would  give  at  the  same  time 
ample  protection  to  domestic  quarry  owners  and  steady  employment 
to  all  men  in  this  country. 

To  prove  to  you  that  freight  questions,  on  which  American  quar- 
ries lay  so  much  stress,  is  not  a  hindrance  to  the  development  of  their 
industry,  the  following  schedule  may  serve  as  a  guide  (the  freight 
rates  are  given  approximately  per  cubic  foot) : 

Railroad  freight :  Centa.^ 

Vermont  to  Xew  York 25 

Vermont  to  Baltlmoro 25 

Vermont  to  Boston 26\ 

Vermont  to  Pliiladelphia 28 

Knoxvllle  to   Chicago 45 

Knoxville  to  Buffalo 41 

Knoxville  to  Cincinnati 23 

Knoxvllle  to  Cleveland 42 

Knoxville  to  Peoria 45 

Knoxvllle  to  St.  I^ouis 36 

Steamer  freight: 

leghorn  to  New  York 36 

Tieghom  to  Baltimore 38 

leghorn  to  Boston ^ 42  i 

Genoa  to  Philadelphia 50 

Railroad  freight  : 

New  York  to  Chicago 46i 

New  York  to  Buffalo 18^ 

New  York  to  Cincinnati 41 

New  York  to  Cleveland 33 

Xew  York  to  Peoria 52  i 

New  York  to  St.  Louis 54  j 

The  same  proportions  prevail   in   all  other  quarries,  while  the  ; 

freights  from  Vermont  to  the  interior  of  the  country  are  the  same  I 

as  the  freight  from  New  York,  which  is  the  main  port  of  entry  of  i 

marbles  to  the  United  States. 

Savm  slabs. — ^The  Dingley  tariff  of  1897  provides  on  all  marble  j 

slabs  "  sawn  or  dressed,  containing  not  less  than  4  superficial  inches,  ' 

if  not  more  than  1  inch  in  thickness,  12  cents  per  superficial  foot 
If  more  than  1  inch  and  not  more  than  1^  incnes  in  thickness,  15 
cents  per  superficial  foot." 

The  prices  for  sawn  marble  in  Carrara,  delivered  on  board  steamer 
Leghorn,  are,  per  square  foot,  as  follows : 


C1.K.  Small        Large      k„^^„^ 

^^^^  size.  size,     ^^erage. 


1     CenU.        Cents,    \    Cent*. 

linch I  11  I  13  12 

lilnchea I  16  17  16 


Duty. 

CenU, 
jBlOO  per  cent. 


The  Government  received  a  paltrv  revenue  for  the  year  ending 
June  30, 1907,  of  $46,214.08.  If  the  duty  were  reduced  by  50  per  cent 
to  a  level  of  a  just  tariff,  it  would  give  ample  protection  to  marble 
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sawmills  in  this  country.  The  importation  of  marble  slabs  would  be 
twenty  times  as  large  as  it  is  to-aay.  (Records  will  prove  that  the 
importation  of  marole  slabs,  since  the  introduction  of  the  Dingley 
tariff,  has  dwindled  down  to  a  mere  nothing.)  American  labor  would 
find  occupation  by  working  up  this  material,  and  a  good  material 
would  be  placed  within  reach  of  the  consumers  and  architects  at  a 
reasonable  price. 

Breccia, — At  present  on  the  free  list;  should  remam  on  the  free 
list.  There  are  three  kinds  of  breccia  recognized  by  the  courts  and 
the  Board  of  General  Appraisers  to  be  of  the  true  character  of 
breccia  which  fills  the  requirements. 

Breccia  has  no  competition  in  this  countrj^,  as  this  country  does  not 
produce  it,  and  if  a  duty  is  imposed  upon  it,  it  will  deprive  the  Ameri- 
can public,  architects,  etc.^  of  a  highly  decorative  material,  which  can 
not  be  replaced  by  anything  else  on  account  of  its  peculiarly  varied 
character. 

Manufactures  of  marble  and  stones:  Under  paragraph  115  of 
tariff  act  of  1897,  "  manufactures  of  marble,  not  specially  provided  for 
in  this  act,  50  per  cent  ad  valorem." 

This  duty  on  marble  manufactured  abroad  is  inadequate,  compared 
to  the  duties  paid  on  rough  marble  in  blocks,  which,  as  I  have  illiL*^- 
trated  above,  equal  about  80  per  cent.  The  following  facts  must  be 
taken  into  consideration : 

In  every  country  in  Europe  no  import  duty  is  levied  on  rough 
marble  in  blocks,  consequently  marbles  manuiactured  in  Belguim, 
France,  Germany,  and  Italy  do  not  pay  any  duty  on  rough  material, 
imported  from  one  country  to  another.  Therefore  the  rough  material 
is  considerably  cheaper  and  can  be  obtained  there  at  much  lower 
prices  than  in  the  United  States.  Skilled  labor,  such  as  nnarble 
cutters,  and  marble  polishers,  receive  wages  averaging  from  $1.50  to 
$2  maximum  per  day  of  ten  hours'  work.  The  bulk  of  finished  marble 
products  coming  to  this  country  is  composed  of  marble  "cheminees'' 
(marble  mantelpieces),  which  are,  in  Belgian  and  French  villages,  a 
home  industry  and  consequently  cost  less  to  manufacture  than  the 
wages  above  mentioned,  while  the  marble  manufacturers  in  thit^ 
country  not  only  have  to  pay  an  import  duty  on  rough  material  of 
65  cents  per  cubic  foot,  but  have  also  to  pay  for  the  skilled  labor  of 
marble  cutters,  at  an  average  of  $4.50  to  $5  per  day  of  eight  houi^' 
work,  and  marble  polishers  from  $3.50  to  $4  per  day,  and  therefore 
marble  manufacturers  in  this  country  are  at  a  disadvantage  of  not 
only  about  80  per  cent  duty  on  the  rough  material  used  for  manu- 
facturing, but  also  of  over  150  per  cent  in  the  difference  in  cost  of 
labor.  If  the  duty  on  finished  materials  is  proportionately  raised  it 
will  not  influence  this  importation  of  finished  materials  to  this 
country.  It  will  give  the  United  States  Government  a  larger  revenue 
and  will  enable  American  labor  to  compete  successfully. 

IlauteviUe, — Protest  against  the  assessed  duty  of  65  cents  per  cubic 
foot  on  this  imported  limestone  and  similar  stones — i.  e.,  Istrian, 
Botticino,  Basseville,  Comblanchien,  Chateauneuf  Uni,  Chateau- 
neuf  Cailloute,  Echaillon  Fleuri,  Cava  Arena,  Cava  Eomana,  Pierre 
de  Cassis — has  been  entered  by  the  importers  since  the  last  nine  years. 
The  United  States  custom  appraisers  classified  these  materials  as 
"  marble,"  while  they  are  nothing  but  calcareous  rocks  of  sedimentary 
organic  origin,  coming  under  the  general  designation  of  "  limestone. 
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None  of  them  is  marble,  which  classification  is  restricted  to  a  cal- 
careous rock  which  has  lost  its  original  character  and  become  crystal- 
ized  by  metamorphism.  ^ 

After  many  years  of  litigation  the  United  States  circuit  court  of 
appeals  decided,  February  11,  1908,  before  Judges  Lacombe,  Coxe, 
and  Noyes,  circuit  judges,  that  Hauteville  stone  is  dutiable  as  "  lime- 
stone "  and  not  as  marble  under  paragraph  117,  tariff  act  of  189T. 
Hereunder  please  find  copv  of  this  court  decision,  under  date  of 
February  11,  1908 : 

United  States  court  of  appeals,  February  11,  1908.    No.  130  (suit  4216) : 

(1)  Hauteville  stone — Limestone — Marble:  Hauteville  stone  Is  dutiable  as 
"  limestone  "  under  paragraph  117,  tariff  act  of  1897,  and  not  as  marble  und^r 
paragraph  114. 

(2)  Marble — Hauteville  stone:  Though  the  term  "marble"  is  sometimes 
broadly  used  to  describe  any  limestone  susceptible  of  a  high  polish,  tt  Is 
employed  in  paragraph  114,  tariff  act  1897,  according  to  Its  more  precise  defini- 
tion as  being  a  limestone  having  a  granular  and  crystalline  structure^  There- 
fore Hauteville  stone,  a  high-grade  ornamental  and  polishable  limestone  which, 
though  u^ed  for  building  purposes,  is  not  crystalline,  Is  not  within  said  para- 
graph. 

Appeal  from  the  circuit  court  of  the  United  States  for  the  southern  district  of 
New  York. 

(Decision  adverse  to  the  Government.) 

B^or  decision  below,  see  154  Federal  Reporter  1000  (T.  D.  28284),  afBrmlng 
G.  A.  6298  (T.  D.  27167),  which  had  affirmed  the  assessment  of  duty  by  the 
collector  of  customs  at  the  port  of  New  York  on  material  imported  by  A.  H. 
Bockmann. 

Comstock  and  Washburn  (J.  Stuart  Tompkins  of  counsel)  for  the  importers. 

D.  Frank  Lloyd,  assistant  United  States  attorney,  for  the  United  States. 

Before  I^combe,  Coxe,  and  Noyes,  circuit  judges. 

Appeal  from  a  decision  of  the  circuit  court,  southern  district  of  New  York, 
affirming  a  decision  of  tlie  Board  of  General  Appraisers,  which  affirmed  the 
action  of  the  collector. 

Noyes,  circuit  Judge:  The  merchandise  in  question  Is  what  Is  generally  called 
"  Hauteville  stone.'*  It  Is  a  limestone  and  takes  Its  name  from  the  district  in 
France  where  it  Is  quarried.  It  is  extensively  used  for  building  purposes 
abroad,  and,  to  a  limited  extent,  for  such  purposes  in  this  country.  The  tariff 
precludes  its  extensive  use  for  building  purposes  here.  The  present  importa- 
tion is  in  the  form  of  undressed  blocks. 

The  importer  claims  that  the  merchandise  Is  undressed  limestone  and  comes 
within  paragraph  117  of  the  tariff  act  of  1897 : 

**  Freestone,  granite,  sandstone,  limestone,  and  other  building  or  monumental 
stone,  except  marble«and  onyx,  unmanufactured  or  undressed,  not  specially  pro- 
vided for  in  this  act,  12  cents  per  cubic  foot." 

The  Government,  on  the  other  hand,  claims  that  the  merchandise  is  marble  in 
blocks,  and  thus  within  the  exception  In  the  paragraph  quoted  and  subject  to 
duty  under  paragraph  114  of  said  act: 

"  Marble  in  block,  rough  or  squared  only,  65  cents  per  cubic  foot" 

The  only  question  In  the  case,  therefore,  is  whether  HauteviUe  stone  is  marble 
or  limestone  within  the  meaning  of  these  paragraphs. 

The  stone  is  limestone  and  falls  within  the  limestone  paragraph,  unless  shown 
to  be  that  species  of  limestone  called  "marble."  The  term  Is  sometimes  broadly 
used  to  describe  any  limestone  susceptible  of  a  high  polish.  There  is  some  tes- 
timony of  such  commercial  usage  of  the  term.  But  as  used  in  the  tariff  act, 
wherein  articles  are  classified  with  some  exactness,  we  think  a  more  precise 
definition  should  be  adopted.  The  best  authorities  define  marble  as  a  limestone 
having  a  granular  and  crystalline  structure.    It  is  crystalline  limestone. 

Now,  according  to  the  weight  of  the  testimony,  Hauteville  stone  Is  not  a 
crystalline  limestone  at  all.  It  is  a  high-grade  limestone,  ornamental  and  pol- 
ishable, but  we  think  that  it  Is  not  sufficient  to  take  It  out  of  the  limestone  and 
put  it  Into  the  marble  paragraph.  It  is  unquestionably  limestone.  It  can  only 
be  called  marble  by  giving  that  term  a  broad,  indefinite,  and  uncertain  meaning. 

The  decision  of  the  circuit  court  is  reversed. 

ClSia-^ABinp— No.  28—08 e 
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And  based  upon  the  above  decision  Hauteville  was  then  admitted 
as  "  limestone,"  dutiable  at  12  cents  per  cubic  foot. 

On  August  17  notification,  dated  August  14,  1908,  was  sent  by 
H.  M.  Clapp,  esq.,  special  deputy  appraiser  of  the  United  States  cus- 
tom service,  port  of  New  York,  to  us,  reading  as  follows: 

August  14, 1908.  ' 

C.  D.  Jackson  &  Co,,  New  York.  ^  I 

Gentlemen:  You  are  bereby  notified  tbat  in  accordance  witb  instructloni  | 
oeived  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  on  and  after  thirty  days  from 
August  7,  IOCS,  merchandise  similar  to  tbat  covered  by  Item  on  your  Invoice 
7045,  entry  166229,  ex.  steamship  Roma,  August  10,  1908,  described  as  "  Haute- 
ville stone,"  will  be  returned  by  this  office  with  advisory  classification  as 
"  marble  '*  in  block  at  65  cents  per  cubic  foot,  under  paragraph  114  of  the  tariff. 

Original  of  the  above  notification  I  place  at  the  disposal  of  your 
board. 

Since  that  time  the  United  States  Board  of  Appraisers  took  testi- 
mony of  incompetent  witnesses,  unable  to  judge  whether  stone  is 
marble  or  marble  is  stone,  and  have  tried  to  prepare  a  case  by  which 
Hauteville  should  be  classified  as  marble. 

The  importers,  however,  produced  expert  testimony,  and  Dr.  Ed. 
O.  Hovey,  geologist  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  Histoir  of 
New  York,  testified  on  October  7,  before  General  Appraiser  McClel- 
lan,  that  Hauteville  and  other  stones  above  mentionea  are  stones  and 
not  marble.  (Testimony  of  Doctor  Hovey  is  unquestionably  obtain- 
able by  your  board  from  the  records  of  the  general  appraiser  in  re 
this  matter.) 

Another  authority  consulted  on  the  subject,  i.  e.  Prof.  James  F. 
Kemp,  geologist  of  the  Columbia  University  of  New  York,  and  Doctor 
Hoved,  have  given  written  testimony,  in  which  they  state  that  all  the 
above-mentioned  stones  are  limestones,  not  marble.  We  attach  here- 
with copies  of  Professor  Kemp's  and  Doctor  Hovey's  testimony, 
original  of  which  we  place  at  the  disposal  of  your  board. 

Stone  of  similar  character  can  not  be  found  in  this  country.  It  is 
a  uniform,  monotone  stone,  of  buff  color,  which  architects  appreciate 
very  much  on  account  of  its  even  tone  and  monotone  colors,  and  if  the 
decision  of  the  United  States  circuit  judges,  to  the  effect  that  Haute- 
ville is  a  stone,  is  upheld,  and  Hauteville  is  entered  as  such,  contrary 
to  the  directions  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  tlie  employment  of 
this  material  and  other  similar  stones  will  open  a  large  field  in  this 
country  for  American  labor  and  will  render  a  great  revenue  to  the 
country. 

To  prove  this  to  you,  I  may  state  that  during  the  time  Hauteville 
was  admitted  as  stone,  i.  e.,  from  the  end  of  February  this  year  to 
September  7,  the  quantity  of  Hauteville  shipped  to  this  country  was 
8,930  cubic  feet,  and  this  rendered  the  Government  a  revenue  of 
$1,072,  at  the  rate  of  12  cents  per  cubic  foot,  whereas  since  September 
7  we  have  only  received  1,422  cubic  feet  of  Hauteville  and  the  Gov- 
ernment has  only  derived  a  revenue  of  $924,  in  spite  of  the  duty  of 
66  cents  per  cubic  foot. 

I  mention  these  facts  so  that  you  can  see  for  yourselves  that  when 
the  right  duty  is  applied  to  a  certain  material  it  stimulates  the  im- 
portation and  gives  larger  revenues  to  the  United  States  Government 
and  more  employment  to  American  labor. 

I  further  beg  to  point  out  to  you  that  the  duty  of  12  cents  per  cubic 
foot  on  these  stones  is  a  proportionate  duty  to  their  values,  while  the 
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duty  of  65  cents  is  entirely  out  of  proportion  and  makes  the  importa- 
tion of  this  material  absolutely  prohibitive.  The  value  of  Hauteville 
and  similar  materials  varies  from  80  to  100  francs  per  cubic  meter, 
loaded  on  cars  at  railway  depot,  quarry  starting  point,  which  is  equal 
to  about  46  to  57  cents  per  cubic  loot.  If  a  duty  of  65  cents  per  cubic 
foot  were  applied,  it  would  consequently  be  from  114  per  cent  to  141 
per  cent  on  the  value  of  this  material. 

Ample  protection  is  given  to  American  producers  of  stone,  as  the 
railroad  freight  from  starting  point  of  railway  depot  to  point  of 
shipping  at  Marseille  is  23  cents,  while  the  steamer  ireight  amounts 
to  50  cents  per  cubic  foot. 

I  am  in  possession  of  a  certificate  from  Dr.  Bene  Mathieu,  mayor 
of  Hauteville,  which  reads  as  follows : 

We,  the  undersigned,  mayor  of  the  parish  of  HauteviUe,  certify  that  all 
stone  extracted  from  the  quarries  in  the  parish  of  Hauteville,  exported  under 
the  name  of  Hauteville  stone,  Is  considered  as  stone  and  not  as  marble,  Haute- 
ville stone  being  specially  employed  as  a  building  stone  for  staircases,  balconies, 
and  pavements. 

Its  price,  which  varies  from  80  to  100  francs  per  cubic  meter,  for  blocks  of 
large  dimensions  of  very  first  quality,  delivered  free  on  board  car  at  railroad 
depot,  starting  point,  amply  proves  that  the  material  is  simply  stone,  whereas 
the  price  of  marble  varies  from  300  to  1,000  francs  per  cubic  meter  at  railroad 
depot,  stai*ting  point,  according  to  quality. 

In  witness  whereof  we  have  delivered  the  present  certificate  at  Hauteville, 
this  5th  day  of  September,  190S. 

(Signed)  Dr.  Rene  Mathieu, 

Mayor  of  Hauteville. 

Further  certificate  of  C,  P.  H,  Nason,  consul  of  the  United  States  of  America, 

Orenoble,  France. 

I,  C.  P.  H.  Nason,  consul  of  the  United  States  of  America,  at  Grenoble,  duly 
commissioned  and  qualified,  do  hereby  certify  that  on  this  14th  day  of  Septem- 
ber, 1908,  before  lue  personally  appeared  Dr.  Rene  Mathieu,  mayor  of  Hauteville, 
to  me  personally  known  and  known  to  me  to  be  the  individual  described  in, 
whose  name  is  subscribed  to,  and  who  executed  the  foregoing  instrument,  and 
being  informed  by  me  of  the  contents  of  said  instrument,  duly  acknowledged 
to  me  that  he  executed  the  same  freely  and  voluntarily  for  the  uses  and  pur- 
poses therein  maintained. 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  ofQcial  seal  the  day  and 
year  above  written. 

C.  P.  H.  Nason, 
Consul  of  the  United  States  of  America  at  Orenohlc,  France. 

Original  of  both  these  documents  is  placed  at  your  disposal. 
Onyx.  To  show  further  incorrectness  in  the  tariff  act  of  1897,  I 
beg  to  mention  the  following : 

Paragraph  114.  Mexican  onyx,  in  blocks,  rough  or  squared,  $1.50  per  cubic 
foot. 

Pnragrnph  114.  Paving  tiles  or  slabs  of  onyx,  containing  not  less  than  4  su- 
perficial inches,  if  not  over  1  inch  in  thickness,  12  cents  per  superficial  foot. 

To  make  1  cubic  foot  it  requires  12  superficial  feet,  which,  at  the 
rate  of  12  cents,  would  amount  to  $1.44  per  square  foot.  The  raw 
material,  to  which  no  foreign  labor  is  attached,  demands  $1.50  per 
cubic  foot  duty,  while  the  same  material,  if  sawn,  entailing  labor 
abroad,  can  be  entered  into  the  United  States  at  a  lower  price,  i.  e., 
$1.44. 

Marble  mosaic  cubes.  Under  paragraph  114  of  the  tariff  of  1897, 
mosaic  cubes,  not  exceeding  2  cubic  inches,  any  size,  1  cent  per  pound 
and  20  per  cent  ad  valorem.    None  of  the  marble  mosaic  cubes  im- 
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ported  to  this  country,  which  I  tabulate  below,  can  be  manufactured 
m  this  country.  None  of  the  raw  material  is  quarried  here,  nor  can 
any  reason  be  found  why  a  prosperous  industry,  which  existed  before 
the  tariff  act  of  1897  went  into  effect,  should  be  practically  ruined  by 
a  prohibitive  import  duty.  Before  the  tariff  act  of  1897  went  into 
effect  marble  mosaic  was  imported  to  this  country  in  very  large  quan- 
tities, and  the  laying  of  mosaic  in  this  country  had  every  prospect  of 
large  developments.  The  following  schedule  indicates  the  principal 
mosaic  cubes  imported  to  this  country :  • 


Mosaic  cubes  of— 

Foreign 
wholesale 

market 

value  per 

224  pounda 

Duty. 

Percent. 

Carrara  mosaic 

«2.88 
2.82 
2.82 
2.82 
4.08 
3.64 
3.20 
8.60 

32.70 
2.80 
2.80 
2.80 
3.06 
2.97 
2.88 
2.94 

Ill 

Koir  Fin 

100 

Ste.  Anne 

100 

Roujfe  Beige 

100 

Rouge  Chagny 

75 

Rouge  Cuir.  /. 

31 

Jaune  dc  Lvon 

90 

Blanc  de  Nlmes 

M 

The  above  figures  give  the  wholesale  market  value  per  224  pounds, 
free  on  board  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Antwerp,  or  Marseille.  In  this  price 
the  packing  and  railroad  freight  are  included.  The  railroad  freight 
is  about  32  cents  per  224  pounds.  It  gives  the  amount  of  the  United 
States  duty  paid  per  224  pounds,  and  also  the  percentage  in  propor- 
tion to  the  value  of  the  respective  merchandise. 

The  importation  of  marble  mosaic  to  this  country  during  one  vear 
ending  June  30,  1907,  amounted  to  $49,405  gross,  on  which  the  duty 
collected  was  $46,826.97;  i.  e.,  93.77  per  cent  of  tlie  value  of  same. 

You  will  readily  see  the  injustice  of  the  existing  duty.  How  dis- 
advantageously  it  works  against  American  labor  and  against  the 
revenues  of  our  Government.  It  prevents  the  consumer  from  using 
an  excellent  material,  for  which  no  substitute,  equal  in  quality,  can 
be  found  in  this  country,  and  if  the  duty  on  this  article  could  be  re- 
duced under  a  new  tariff  act,  providing  for  a  specific  duty  of  one-half 
cent  per  pound,  or  less,  the  result  would  be  a  revival  of  this  business 
and  importation  would  follow,  the  consequence  of  which  would  be 
that  American  labor  would  find  ample  employment  in  laying  these 
mosaic  cubes  here,  to  finish  floors,  and  instead  of  the  Government  re- 
ceiving a  paltry  revenue  for  this  article  of  $46,000  it  would  receive  at 
least  $200,000. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

C.  D.  Jackson. 


Exhibit  A. 

New  York  Cfty,  September  30^  1908. 
C.  D.  Jackson  &  Co., 

JfSl  East  One  hundred  and  fifth  Street^  New  York  City. 
Dear  Sirs  :  I  have  examined  with  care  the  twelve  samples  of  lime- 
stones submitted  to  me  for  determination.    Each  specimen  was  from 
8  to  10  inches  long  and  has  a  number  painted  upon  it  corresponding  to 
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another  which  showed  its  locality  of  occurrence  upon  an  accompany- 
ing typewritten  list.    The  list  is  as  follows : 

1,  Istrian;  2,  Botticino;  3,  Basseville;  4,  Comblanchien ;  5,  Haute- 
ville;  6,  Chateauneuf  Uni;  7,  Chateauneuf  Cailloute;  8,  Echaillon 
Fleuri;  9,  Echaillon  Blanc;  10,  Cava  Arena;  11,  Cava  Romana;  12, 
Pierre  de  Cassis.  • 

My  determinations  have  been  made  in  accordance  with  the  charac- 
ters which  are  employed  by  geologists  in  giving  names  to  rocks  of 
this  general  type  and  which  alone  serve  for  their  sharp  and  accurate 
identification  and  description.  The  question  as  to  whether  these 
rocks  may  be  pro{>erly  aescribed  as  marble  is  answered  along  the 
same  lines.  Geologists  recognize  and  classify  as  limestones  in  general 
a  large  group  of  rocks  whose  principal  constituent  is  the  mineral 
calcite.  Calcite  is  the  carbonate  of  lime,  but  it  often  has  more  or  less 
of  the  carbonate  of  magnesia  associated  with  it  Limestones,  gen- 
erally speaking,  are  further  subdivided  into  the  unaltered  sedimen- 
tary variety  and  into  the  metamorphosed  or  recrystallized  variety. 

It  must  be  recognized  by  all  competent  and  experienced  observers 
that  there  is  an  unbroken  series  of  rocks  from  the  earthy,  freshly 
deposited,  and  comminuted  fragments  of  shells  and  corals  to  their 
thoroughly  metamorphosed  and  recrystallized  representatives,  but 
unless  the  processes  of  recrystallization  or  metamorphism  have  pro- 
duced a  granular  and  usually  sugary  ag^egate  of  new  calcite  crys- 
tals, geologists  have  called  the  rocK  "limestone"  or  "sedimentary 
limestone  "  or  "  earthy  limestone  "  or  "  common  limestone,"  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  altered  variety  called  "  marble "  or  often  "  crystalline 
limestone."  While  both  consist  of  the  mineral  calcite,  with  at  times 
its  close  relative  dolomite,  the  former  are  lacking  in  the  crystalline 
and  granular  character  which  the  latter  possess  in  an  eminent  degree. 
In  the  process  of  recrystallization  fossils  are  destroyed,  traces  of 
organic  origin  disappear,  and  the  whole  texture  of  the  rock  becomes 
granular  and  crystalline. 

Thus  in  the  "  Textbook  of  Geology,"  by  Sir  Archibald  Geikie,  fourth 
edition,  volume  1,  page  192,  the  leading  English  authority  on  the  sub- 
ject, the  following  passage  will  be  found.  The  author  is  discussing 
the  general  topic  of  limestones,  and,  after  describing  "  Compact,  com- 
mon limestone"  (p.  190),  "Travertine"  (p.  191),  "Oolite'^  (p.  191), 
records  the  following: 

Marble  (granulnr  limestone),  a  crystalline  granular  aggregate  composed  of 
crystalline  calcite,  granules  of  remarkably  uniform  size,  each  of  which  has  its 
own  independent  twin  lamellte  (often  giving  interference  colors)  and  cleavage 
Hues.  This  characteristic  structure  is  well  displayed  when  a  thin  slice  of 
ordinary  statuary  marble  is  placed  under  the  microscope.  Typical  marble  Is 
white,  but  the  roclc  is  also  yellow,  gray,  blue,  green,  red,  black,  or  streaked  and 
mottled,  as  may  be  seen  In  the  numerous  kinds  used  for  oma mental  purposes. 
Its  granular  structure  gives  it  a  resemblance  to  loaf  sugar,  whence  the  term 
"saccharoid"  applied  to  it.  Fine  silvery  scales  of  mica  or  talc  may  often  be 
noticed  even  in  the  purest  marble.  Some  crystalline  limestones  associated 
with  gneiss  and  schist  are  |)eculiarly  rich  in  minerals — mica,  garnet,  tremolite, 
actlnolite,  anthophylllte,  zoisite,  vesuvianite,  pyroxenes,  and  many  other  species 
occurring  there  often  in  abundance.  These  inclusions  can  be  isolated  by  dlB- 
solving  the  surrounding  rock  in  acid. 

Marble  is  u  metamorphic  rock;  that  is,  one  in  which  tlio  cnleluin  cnihonate, 
whether  derived  from  an  organic  or  inorganic  source,  has  been  entirely  recrys- 
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talHzed  in  situ.  In  the  course  of  this  change,  the  original  clay,  sand,  or  other 
ninsKes  associated  with  crystalline  schists  on  many  different  geological  hori- 
impurities  of  the  rock  have  been  also  crystallized  and  now  appear  as  the  crys- 
talline silicates  Just  referred  to.  Marble  occurs  in  beds  and  large  lenticular 
zons.  It  is  met  with  also  as  the  result  of  the  alteration  of  limestones  by  contact 
with  masses  of  eruptive  rock. 

In  the  recently  issued  manual,  "  Rocks  and  Rock  Minerals,"  by 
Prof.  L.  V.  Pirsson,  New  York,  1908,  the  same  determinative  char- 
acters are  established : 

Marble  is  the  metamorphic  condition  of  sedimentary  rocks  which  are  com- 
posed of  carbonate  of  lime,  CaCOa,  and  which  in  their  ordinary  stratifierl  form 
are  known  as  limestone,  chalk,  etc.  It  is  distinguished  from  them  by  its  crys- 
tallization, coarser  grain,  compactness,  and  purer  colors. 

Marbles  as  thus  defined  have  possessed  attractions  as  ornamental 
stones  for  thousands  of  years  past,  and  are  now  very  extensively  em- 
ployed. From  their  crystalline  character  they  take  a  high  polish 
and  lend  themselves  readily  to  these  uses.  It  is  well  known  that  in 
trade  usage  the  term,  "  marble,"  is  often  applied  to  limestones  which 
are  susceptible  of  a  high  polish,  but  the  geologist  would  not  describe 
them  by  this  name  nor  consider  them  marbles  according  to  his  well- 
established  conceptions. 

No.  1.  Istrian:  Dense,  fine-grained  sedimentary  limestone.  Not 
appreciably  metamorphosed.     It  is  a  limestone;  not  a  marble. 

No.  2.  Botticino:  Dense,  fine-grained  sedimentary  stone,  not  ap- 
preciably metamorphosed.  Some  small  calcite  veinlets.  It  is  a  lime- 
stone ;  not  a  marble. 

No.  3.  Basseville:  Dense,  fine-grained  sedimentary  stone,  not  ap- 
preciably metamorphosed.  Some  small  calcite  veinlets.  It  is  a  lime- 
stone, not  a  marble. 

No.  4.  Comblanchien :  Dense,  fine-grained  portions,  separated  by 
coarser  and  more  earthy  streaks  which  ramify  through  the  rock.  It 
is  a  limestone,  not  a  marble. 

No.  5.  Hauteville:  Dense,  fine-grained  portions,  separated  by 
coarser  and  sometimes  rusty  streaks.    It  is  a  limestone,  not  a  marble. 

No.  6.  Chateauneuf  Uni :  Less  fine  grained  than  the  preceding,  but 
still  not  a  coarse-grained  stone.  It  is  more  crystalline  than  the  others 
and  further  along  toward  the  stage  of  marble,  but  I  should  still  de- 
scribe it  as  limestone. 

No.  7.  Chateauneuf  Cailloute :  Dense,  fine-grained  fossiliferous 
stone,  with  veinlets  of  calcite.    It  is  a  limestone,  not  a  marble. 

No.  8.  Echaillon  Fleuri :  Generally  fine  grained,  but  with  coarser- 
grained  spots  and  with  veinlets  of  calcite;  fossils  visible.  It  is  a 
limestone,  not  a  marble. 

No.  9.  Echaillon  Blanc :  Chalky,  white  limestone^  not  marble. 

No.  10.  Cava  Arena:  Fine-grained,  creamy  white  limestone,  not 
marble. 

No.  11.  Cava  Romana:  Coarse-grained  fossiliferous  stone,  some- 
what crystalline.    Limestone,  not  a  marble. 

No.  12.  Pierre  de  Cassis:  Dense,  fine-grained  stone,  with  some  small 
streaks  of  calcite  apparently  representing  fossils.  It  is  a  limestone, 
not  a  marble. 

Very  truly,  yours,  jA:NrES  F.  Ivemp,  Geologist. 
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Exhibit  B. 

New  York  City,  October  1, 1908. 
Messrs.  C.  D.  Jackson  &  Co., 

431  East  One  hundred  and  -fifth  Street^  City. 

Gentlemen  :  Referrinff  to  the  12  samples  of  rock  left  with  me  for 
determination  and  classiffcation,  I  have  the  following  report  to  make, 
details  of  examination  being  relegated  to  the  accompanying  itemized 
statement,  which  is  considered  to  be  a  part  of  this  report.  The  num- 
bers refer  to  your  list,  and  I  have  kept  part  of  each  specimen,  pre- 
serving the  original  numbers.  The  list  is  as  follows:  1,  Istrian; 
2,  Botticino;  3,  Basseville;  4,  Comblanchien ;  5,  Hauteville;  6,  Cha- 
teauneuf  Uni;  7,  Chateauneuf  Cailloute;  8,  Echaillon  Fleuri;  9, 
Echaillon  Blanc;  10,  Cava  Arena;  11,  Cava  Romana;  12,  Pierre  de 
Cassis. 

All  the  samples  are  calcareous  rocks  of  sedimentary  organic  origin 
coming  under  the  general  petrographic  designation  "limestone." 
Some  of  the  samples  (1,  2,  8,  4,  5,  7,  8,  12)  are  hard  and  splintery, 
breaking  unevenly  under  the  hammer;  others  (9,  10,  11)  are  softer 
and  break  with  a  rather  even  fracture.  In  structure  they  vary  from 
dense  limestone  resembling  lithoffraphic  stone  (1,  3,  12)  to  granular 
(9,  10,  11)  and  even  semicrystalline  rock  (6).  Some  (7,  10)  show 
fossils  in  an  entirely  unaltered  condition,  while  others  show  no  recog- 
nizable organic  remains.  None  can  be  considered  "  marble  "  in  the 
correct  geological  or  petrological  sense  of  the  word,  since  all  are 
unaltered  sedimentary  rocks,  whereas  true  marble  is  a  metamorphic 
calcite  or  dolomitic  rock,  i.  e.,  a  rock  produced  from  ordinary  or 
magnesian  limestone  by  the  action  of  heat,  pressure,  and  movement 
acting  alone  or  in  combination.  The  crystalline  or  semicrystalline 
character  of  some  of  the  samples  under  consideration  is  due  to  the 
crystalline  nature  of  the  organic  remains  making  up  the  major  por- 
tion of  the  ancient  ocean  muds,  which  have  been  preserved  to  us  in 
these  rocks.    It  is  original,  not  a  superinduced  characteristic. 

Marble  is  a  term  used  loosely  in  ordinary  conversation  by  non- 
scientific  people  as  applying  to  any  hard,  compact,  crystalline  or  non- 
crystalline calcareous  rock  susceptible  of  a  high  polish  and  suitable 
for  use  for  statuary,  architectural,  or  decorative  purposes.  It  has 
even  been  vulgarly  applied  to  such  widely  different  rocks  as  granite, 
diabase,  serpentine,  verd  antique,  rosso  antico,  and  porphyry  oi 
several  kinds,  not  to  mention  other  rocks,  most  of  which  are  not  at  all 
of  calcareous  nature  or  origin. 

Such  a  broad  and  heterogeneous  application  of  a  term  has  no  classi- 
ficatory  value,  and  geologists  long  ago  generally  restricted  the  use  of 
the  word  "  marble,"  as  already  stated,  to  the  metamorphic  calcite 
rocks,  of  which  Carrara  marble  is  the  highest  type.  There  are,  how- 
ever, many  varieties  of  true  marble.  That  you  may  know  the  general 
opinion  of  geologists  as  to  the  correct  use  of  the  word  "  marble,"  I 
append  verbatim  citations  from  Dana,  Chamberlin,  and  Salisbury, 
Le  Conte,  and  Pirsson,  among  American  authors,  A.  Geikle  among 
Knglish.  Other  references  of  the  same  tenor,  including  German  and 
French,  could  be  given,  but  these  will  probably  suffice. 
Yours,  truly, 

Edmund  Otis  Hovey,  Geologist. 
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Citations  from  works  in  geology. 

In  geology  the  term  (marble)  ts  properly  restricted  to  a  calcareous  rock 
which  has  lost  its  original  fragmeutal  character  and  become  crystalline  by 
metamorpbism.  Afarble  differs  from  other  metamorphic  rocks  in  the  fact  tliat 
it  rarely  shows  any  cleavage  or  flssility,  even  when  It  has  been  subjected  to 
dynamic  action  or  mashing.  The  explanation  of  this  lies  in  the  readiness  witli 
which  calcite  crystallizes  when  deforming  influences  are  withdrawn.  The  grain 
of  marble  varies  from  the  finest  statuary  marble  to  large  coarse  crystals.  The 
colors  of  variegated  marbles  are  due  to  iron  and  other  inorganic  impurities,  the 
dark  colors  of  organic  origin  being  discharged.  A  black  limestone  may  prod  nee 
snow-white  marble.  The  earthy  Impurities  of  the  original  sediment  form  a 
variety  of  Included  silicate  minerals,  as  wollastonite,  garnet,  micas,  amphibole, 
serpentine,  etc.  Joseph  Le  Conte,  Elements  of  Geology,  page  231,  fifth  edition, 
1903. 

Marble  is  a  metamorphic  rock ;  that  is,  one  in  which  the  calcium-carbonnte, 
whether  derived  from  an  organic  or  inorganic  source,  has  been  entirely  recrys- 
tallized  in  situ.  In  the  course  of  this  change  the  original  clay,  sand,  or  other 
Impurities  of  the  rock  have  been  also  crystallized,  and  now  appear  as  the  crys- 
talline silicates  Just  referred  to.  Marble  occurs  in  beds  and  Inrge  lenticular 
masses  associated  with  crystalline  schists  on  many  different  geological  horizons. 
It  is  met  with  also  as  the  result  of  the  alteration  of  limestones  by  contact  with 
masses  of  eruptive  rock.  In  Canada  it  occurs  of  LAurentian;  In  Scotland  of 
Cambrian;  in  Utah  of  Upper  Carboniferous;  In  southern  Europe  of  Triassic, 
Jurassic,  and  Cretaceous  age.  Sir  Archibald  Geikie,  F.  R.  8.,  Text-Book  of 
Geology,  volume  1,  page  192,  1903. 

Speaking  of  metamorphism  by  heat,  Chamberlin  and  Salisburj 
say: 

In  pure  limestones  and  dolomites  little  chemical  change  takes  place,  but  the 
molecules  are  rearranged  into  larger  and  more  perfect  crystals,  and  marble  is 
the  result.  The  coarseness  of  the  crystals  Is,  in  a  general  way,  a  measure  of 
the  length  of  time  during  which  the  heat  acts  and  of  its  intensity,  but  much  de 
pends  on  the  freedom  of  the  attendant  water  circulation.  Crystals  an  inch  or 
two  across  are  sometimes  formed  in  the  contact  zone,  where  the  attendant 
water  action  is  important.  If  impurities,  as  silica,  alumina,  iron,  etc,  are 
present,  various  minerals,  such  as  tremolite  and  actlnolite,  may  be  formed  to 
the  marble.     (Chamberlin  and  Salisbury,  Geology,  vol.  1,  p.  447,  1905.) 

The  latest  book  on  petrology  is  that  by  Prof.  Louis  V.  Pirsson,  of 
Yale  University,  entitled  "Rocks  and  Rock  Minerals,"  published  this 
fall.  This  author,  who  is  one  of  the  foremost  geologists  of  the 
country,  says  (p.  384) : 

Marble  is  the  metamorphic  condition  of  sedimentary  rocks  which  are  composed 
of  carbonate  of  lime,  CaCO«,  and  which  in  their  ordinary  stratified  form  are 
known  as  limestones,  chalk,  etc.  It  is  distinguished  from  them  by  its  crystalli- 
sation, coarser  grain,  compactness,  and  purer  colors. 

Pages  386-387: 

The  great  deposits  of  marble,  from  which  the  material  used  for  structural 
uurfKkses  is  taken,  are  the  result  of  original  metamorphism,  and  it  is  thus  found 
in  regions  of  metamorphic  rocks  associated  with  gneisses,  schists,  etc.,  In  Um 
form  of  interbedded  masses,  layers,  or  lenses.  These  vary  in  sise  within  wld« 
bounds,  from  a  few  feet  to  many  miles  in  length.  It  forms  immense  interbedded 
Jayers,  or  masses,  in  the  Laurentian  rocks  of  Canada;  it  occurs  in  quantities 
In  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Georgia,  and  Tennessee,  where  it  is  extensively 
exploited;  in  Colorado  and  other  places  In  the  West.  The  marbles  of  Greece 
and  Italy  have  attained  celebrity  from  their  use  by  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
Jtomans  in  statuary  and  buildings.  It  is  found  in  the  Alps,  Germany,  and  Scan- 
dinavia in  Europe,  and  in  various  other  places  In  the  world.  Marble  is  also 
produced  from  limestone  (and  chalk)  by  the  contact  action  of  intruded  igneoM 
rock.  Although  some  very  coarse-grained  material  may  be  formed  in  thii 
way,  it  is  usually  quite  limited  In  amount. 
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James  D.  Dana,  than  whom  there  is  no  better  authority  in  this 
country  or  Europe,  thus  defines  true  marble  (Manual  of  Geology, 
fourth  edition,  p.  79) : 

I^imestone  having  a  crystalline  granular  texture,  white  or  gray  In  color,  often 
clouded  with  other  colors  from  impurities.    It  is  a  metamorphic  rock. 

And  he  distinguishes  eight  kinds,  all  of  which  have  been  produced 
by  heat  and  pressure  during  the  movements  of  the  crust  which  have 
resulted  in  building  mountain  chains.  Regarding  the  metamorphism 
of  rocks,  Dana  remarks  (p.  76) : 

Crystalline  rocks  are,  to  a  large  extent,  igneous  or  eruptive  rocks;  that  is, 
they  have  become  crystalline  masses  from  a  state  of  fusion,  as,  for  example, 
Javas  and  the  many  kinds  of  igneous  rocks.  Others  have  become  crystalline 
l»y  heat  without  fusion,  with  or  without  attending  change  In  composition;  for 
example,  a  massive  limestone  has  thus  been  changed  by  simply  long-continued 
heat  to  a  crystalline  limestone  or  marble,  granitic  sandstone  to  granite  or  gneiss, 
and  80  on. 

Description  of  12  samples  of  rocks  {building  and  ornamental  stones) 
submitted  for  examination  by  C.  D.  Jackson  <fe  Co. 

1.  Istrian:  A  hard,  compact  limestone  of  exceedingly  fine  grain, 
with  an  occasional  crystalline  particle  in  it.  Breaks  with  a  splintery, 
conchoidal  fracture.    No  fossn  remains  observed.    Not  a  marble. 

2."  Botticino :  A  hard,  compact  limestone,  breaking  with  subcon- 
choidal,  irregular,  rather  splintery  fracture.  General  texture,  ex- 
tremely fine  granular,  intersected  by  narrow  veinlets  of  calcite.  No 
fossil  remains  observed.    Not  a  marble. 

8.  Basseville:  A  hard,  compact,  dense  limestone  of  extremely  fine, 
uniform  grain,  with  occasional  veinlets  and  aggregates  of  crystalline 
calcite.    Fracture,  subconchoidal,  splinteiy.    Not  a  marble. 

4.  Comblanchien :  A  hard,  compact  limestone  of  extremely  fine 
groin,  alternating  irregularly  with  areas  of  coarser  grain.  Fracture, 
subconchoidal.  The  mass  is  intersected  by  veinlets  of  crystalline  cal- 
cite and  contains  here  and  there  an  aggregate  of  the  same  mineral. 
Not  a  marble. 

5.  Hauteville:  A  hard,  compact  limestone,  breaking  with  a  some* 
what  irregular  fracture,  inclined  to  break  with  subconchoidal  fracture 
in  the  purer  portions.  Contains  somewhat  earthv  streaks  colored  by 
oxides  of  iron.    No  fossils  observed.    Not  a  marble. 

6.  Chateauneuf  Uni:  A  dense  limestone  of  uniform,  very  fine- 
grained subcrystalline  texture.  Conchoidal  fracture.  This  might  be 
classed  as  a  crystalline  limestone,  but  it  is  not  a  metamorphic  rock, 
and  is  therefore  not  a  marble.  Other  portions  of  the  bed  doubtless 
show  its  unaltered  character  more  strongly. 

7.  Chateauneuf  Cailloute:  A  semicrystalline  limestone  of  quite 
irregular  texture,  containing  abundant  fossil  remains  of  marine 
shells.  Fracture  is  subconchoidal  and  inclined  to  be  a  little  splintery. 
The  rock  contains  veinlets  and  aggregates  of  crystalline  calcite.  Not 
a  marble. 

8.  Echaillon  Fleuri:  A  hard,  dense  limestone  of  irregular  texture, 
breaking  with  an  irregular  fracture.  Former  cavities  in  the  rock  are 
filled  with  crystallized  calcite,  and  crystallized  calcite  has  replaced 
what  seem  to  have  been  fragments  of  fossil  shells.    The  main  por* 
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tion  of  rock  is  extremely  fine  grained,  and,  like  the  preceding  sam- 
ples, seems  to  contain  an  admixture  of  clay.    Not  a  marble. 

9.  Echaillon  Blanc:  A  somewhat  granular  limestone  less  dense  in 
character  than  any  of  the  preceding  samples.  It  breaks  easily  with 
somewhat  hackly  fracture.    Not  a  marble. 

10.  Cava  Arena:  A  compact,  granular,  subcrystalline,  fossiliferous 
limestone  containing  very  small  unaltered  lamellibranch  and  other 
shells.  Breaks  with  a  slightly  uneven,  hackly  fracture.  Not  a 
marble. 

11.  Cava  Eomana:  A  compact,  granular  limestone  resembling  the 
oolitic  limestone  of  Indiana  in  appearance.  Breaks  easily  with  a 
rather  even  fracture.    Not  a  marble. 

12.  Pierre  de  Cassis:  A  hard,  dense,  compact  limestone  of  ex- 
tremely fine  grain,  intersected  by  veinlets  of  crystalline  calcite  and 
aggregates  of  the  same  material.  Breaks  with  a  subconchoidal,  very 
splmtery  fracture.    No  fossils  observed.    Not  a  marble. 

13.  A  sample  of  typical  statuary  marble  from  Carrara,  Italy,  sub- 
mitted for  comparison.    This  is  the  standard  of  all  marbles. 

E.  O.  HOVEY. 


THE  PUFFER  MAITOFACTTTEING  COMPANY,  OF  BOSTOH,   MASS., 
ASKS  THAT  THE  DUTY  BE  BEMOVED  FBOM  MABBLE. 

Boston,  December  £^  1908. 
Ways  and  Means  CoMMrrxEB, 

Wdshington^  D,  C, 
Gentleimen  :  We  notice  that  a  revision  of  the  tariff  is  before  your 
committee.  We  feel  that  imported  marble  in  blocks  should  have  the 
protection  removed  and  allowed  to  be  entered  free  of  duty.  Im- 
ported stone  really  does  not  come  in  competition  with  American  pro- 
tection, and  has  the  disadvantage  of  freight,  which  should  be  suffi- 
cient protection  with  any  of  the  domestic  q^uarries.  Being  raw  ma- 
terial, it  should  come  in  free  of  duty.  Our  interest  in  this  stone  is  as 
manufacturers  of  soda-water  apparatus,  for  which  we  purchase  large 
quantities  of  both  imported  and  domestic  marble,  and  we  do  not  feel 
tJie  duty  should  be  maintained  on  the  rough  block. 

We  trust  your  committee  will  give  this  favorable  consideration. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

The  Puffer  Manufacturing  Company, 
Per  L.  W.  Puffer,  Treasurer, 


ONYX  MARBLE. 

W.  E.  GXnr,  OF  SAN  DIEGO,  CAL.,  SUGGESTS  NEW  CIASSITICATIOS 
FOB  MEXICAN  ONYX  MARBLE. 

I  have  the  honor  to  represent  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  that  the  present  duty  on  onyx  marble 
imported  into  the  United  States  is  $1.50  per  cubic  foot,  and  to  request 
that  in  the  revised  law  there  be  an  amendment  to  paragraph  114  of 
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the  tariff  act  of  1897  by  striking  out  the  second  clause  of  said  para- 
graph, which  now  reads  as  follows :  "  Onyx  in  block,  rough  or 
squared,  $1.50  per  cubic  foot,"  and  insert  in  the  new  tariff  act,  which 
is  now  being  prepared,  in  lieu  of  the  second  clause,  the  following: 
"  Mexican  onyx  marble,  rough  or  squared,  65  cents  per  cubic  foot," 
for  the  following  reasons,  to  wit: 

First.  Because  said  merchandise  is  marble  and  not  onyx,  although 
it  is  called  Mexican  onyx  marble  to  indicate  that  it  comes  from  Mex- 
ico and  because  it  somewhat  resembles  onyx  in  color.  All  the  reports 
of  expert  chemists  show  that  the  merchandise  mentioned  above  is 
composed  of  about  95  per  cent  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and  they  agree 
that,  according  to  its  chemical  composition,  it  should  be  classified  as 
marble,  and  not  onyx.  On  this  point  I  refer  you  to  the  testimony  of 
the  United  States  Government  expert  chemist,  in  the  suit  of  Batter- 
son  V.  Magone,  collector,  reported  in  48  Federal  Reports,  289,  and  the 
report  of  Frof .  C.  E.  Anthony,  an  expert  chemist,  inclosed  herewith. 

For  a  while  after  the  passage  of  the  tariff  act  of  1897  the  collectors 
classified  this  merchandise,  under  the  first  clause  of  paragraph  114, 
as  marble  in  block,  rough  and  squared  only,  and  assessed  the  duty 
thereon  at  65  cents  per  cubic  foot,  which,  in  my  judgment  and  in  the 
judgment  of  the  collector  of  customs  at  the  port  of  San  Diego,  was 
a  proper  classification.  But  on  or  about  September  9, 1902,  the  Board 
of  United  States  General  Appraisers  informed  the  collector  of  cus- 
toms here  that  a  sample  of  this  merchandise  had  been  analyzed  by  a 
United  States  chemist  who  reported  that,  "The  sample  consists  of 
carbonate  of  lime,  and  has  the  chemical  composition  of  marble,"  and, 
although  the  United  States  chemist  reported  that  this  merchandise 
was  marble,  the  collector  of  customs  at  New  York  had  classified  it  as 
onyx,  and  to  make  the  classification  uniform,  the  collector  here  was 
instructed  to  classify  this  merchandise  as  onyx.  For  that  reason,  it 
has  since  been  so  classified,  much  to  the  detriment  of  the  business  of 
the  importer,  for  the  importer  can  not  continue  to  pay  $1.50  per  cubic 
foot  upon  this  merchandise,  pay  the  expense  of  manufacturing  the 
same  in  the  United  States,  and  sell  the  same  at  a  profit. 

Second.  There  is  no  merchandise  of  this  character  found  in  the 
United  States,  and  for  that  reason  the  importation  does  not  come  in 
conflict  with  the  products  found  in  the  United  States,  and  the  tariff 
of  65  cents  per  cubic  foot  is  ample/  If  the  tariff  on  this  merchandise 
is  to  continue  at  $1.50  per  cubic  foot,  it  will  practically  prohibit  the 
importation  of  the  same,  and  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
will  lose  a  considerable  amount  of  money  thereby. 

Third.  If  the  present  classification  of  this  merchandise  is  main- 
tained and  the  duty  of  $1.50  por  cubic  foot  is  assessed  thereon,  it  will 
work  a  hardship  on  Amerirnn  laborers,  engaged  in  preparing  this 
merchandise  for  use  and  salo  in  the  United  States,  after  the  same  has 
been  imported,  and  will  require  the  company,  the  new  Pedrara  Mexi- 
can Onyx  Company,  to  remove  its  manufacturing  plant  from  San 
Die^o,  Cal.,  to  Mexico  and  have  this  merchandise  prepared  for  use  by 
Mexican  laborers,  and  then  import  the  same  under  the  third  clause 
of  paragraph  114,  as  marble  and  onyx  sawed  and  dressed,  at  $1.10 
per  cubic  foot,  thereby  saving  40  cents  per  cubic  foot,  if  the  tariff 
IS  maintained  at  the  present  rate. 

In  support  of  our  contention  that  this  merchandise  is  marble,  and 
should  DC  classified  as  such,  I  refer  you  to  the  decisions  of  United 
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States  General  Appraisers  for  1893,  page  56;  and  1896,  page  105; 
decision  rendered  by  the  United  States  circuit  court  for  the  southern 
district  of  New  York,  in  Batterson  v.  Magone,  collector  (48  Fed. 
Kep.,  289). 

Herewith  find  copy  of  the  expert  chemist's  report  and  decision  of 
general  appraisers,  above  referred  to. 


COPY  EXPERT  chemist's  REPORT. 

San  Diego,  Cal.,  August  17 ^  1906. 
Mr.  W.  L.  TiBBALS, 

New  Pedrara  Meocican  Onyx  Co.^  San  Diego^  Cal. 
Mr  Dear  Sir  :  The  mineral  samples  submitted  to  me  for  analysis, 
and  said  to  be  from  the  New  Pedrara  Mexican  Onyx  Company's  quar- 
ries, I  find  to  be  as  follows : 

The  sample  is  an  unusually  pure  crystalized  carbonate  of  lime, 
therefore  a  marble.  Its  specific  gravitjr  is  2.781,  and  it  contains  the 
following  elements  and  in  the  proportions  shown : 

Percent 

Lime  (CaO) 53. 972 

Carbon  dioxide  (COO 42.408 

Iron  and  alumina  (FeaO»  and  AlsOs) 1.658 

Silica  (SiOa)  and  Insolubles 1.340 

Traces  of  magnesia,  soda,  and  potash. 

Total ©9.878 

This  is  equivalent  to  96.880  per  cent  of  carbonate  of  lime, 

Webster  defines  marble  as  any  species  of  calcareous  stone  or  min- 
eral, of  a  beautiful  appearance,  susceptible  of  a  good  polish. 

He  defines  onyx  as  a  chalcedony  consisting  of  parallel  layers,  of 
different  shades  of  color,  and  says  that  chalcedony  is  an  uncrystal- 
lized,  translucent  variety  of  quartz. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

C.  E.  Anthony,  ChemisL 

State  of  Califobnia,  Cou?ity  of  San  Diego^  as: 

C.  E.  Anthony,  of  San  Diego,  Cal.,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and 
aays: 

That  he  is  and  for  more  than  thirty  years  last  past  has  been  an 
assayer  and  chemist ;  that  on  the  17th  day  of  August,  1906,  Mr.  W.  L. 
Tibbals,  manager  of  the  New  Pedrara  Mexican  Onyx  Company,  sub- 
mitted to  him  for  analysis  certain  mineral  samples,  said  to  be  from  the 
New  Pedrara  Mexican  Onyx  Company's  quarries  in  Mexico,  and  that 
the  foregoing  report,  dated  August  17, 1906,  addi-essed  to  Mr.  W.  K 
Tibbals,  manager  New  Pedrara  Slexican  Onyx  Company,  is  a  true  and 
correct  report  of  his  analysis  of  said  mineral  samples,  submitted  for 
analysis  by  the  New  Pedrara  Mexican  Onyx  Company. 

C.  E.  Anthont. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  18th  day  of  August,  A.  D. 
1906. 

[seal.]  W.  R.Guy, 

Notary  Public  in  and  for  said  County 

of  San  DiegOy  State  of  California, 
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« 
[Oopy  General  AppraJBeri*  dedBlon.] 

(13669— G.  A.,  1907.) 


Before  the  United  States  General  Appraisers  at  New  York,  Decem- 
ber 21,  1892. 

In  the  matter  of  the  protests,  30227a,  and  33824,  of  6.  L.  Lender  and 
Mexican  Onyx  ana  Trading  Company  against  the  decision  of  the 
collector  of  customs  at  New  York  as  to  the  rate  and  amount  of 
duties  chargeable  on  certain  Mexican  onyx,  imported  per  Yumuri, 
June  1, 1892;  Cienfuegos,  July  13, 1892,  and  Yucatan,  July  6, 1892. 

Opinion  by  Wilkinson,  General  Appraiser, 

The  merchandfse  described  on  the  invoices  and  on  the  bills  of 
lading  as  blocks  of  marble  was  assessed  for  duty  at  65  cents  a  cubic 
foot  as  marble  in  blocks,  and  is  claimed  to  be  exempt  from  duty  as  a 
crude  mineral  under  paragraph  661,  N.  T. 

The  appellants  base  their  claim  upon  the  ground  that  the  mineral 
in  question  is  commonly  known  as  "  Mexican  onyx." 

It  is  clear  that  if  the  merchandise  is  marble,  as  technically  it  un- 
doubtedly is,  and  if  it  is  known  commercially  as  marble,  we  need  not, 
in  its  classification,  go  beyond  the  provision  for  marble. 

The  blocks  were  evidently  known  as  marble  to  the  shippers  who  in- 
voiced them,  and  to  the  transportation  company  which  gave  bills 
of  lading  for  them.  In  the  papers  in  the  cases  the  term  ^  Mexican 
onyx  "  was  first  used  when  entry  was  made  at  the  custom-house. 

The  terms  "  Mexican  onyx  "  and  "  onyx  marble  "  are,  perhaps,  fre- 
quently and  indicriminately  applied  to  the  article  in  question,  but 
when  these  designations  are  used  dealers  know  that  the  material 
spoken  of  is  a  special  of  marble  resembling  onyx,  and  that  it  is  not 
genuine  onyx. 

Marbles  are  distinguished  by  various  names,  such  as  "Griotte," 
"Rouge  jasper,"  "  Sienna,"  "  Verde  de  Preto."  Similarly  descrip- 
tive are  the  terms  "  Mexican  onyx  "  and  "  Onyx  marble." 

We  find  that  the  merchandise  consists  of  blocks  of  marble,  and  that 
it  is  known  in  trade  and  commerce  as  marble. 

The  decision  of  the  collector  is  affirmed  accordingly.  (General 
Appraisers'  Decisions,  1893,  p.  56.) 

(15641.) 
CLASSIFICATION  OP  MARBLE  IN  BLOCKS  UNDER  ACT  OF  1890. 

Treasury  Department,  February  19^  1895. 

Sir:  I  have  to  inform  you  that  the  department  is  in  receipt  of  a 
letter  from  the  United  States  district  attorney  for  the  southern  dis- 
trict of  New  York,  in  which  he  reports  the  trial  of  the  case  of  the 
Mexican  Onyx  and  Trading  Company  v.  The  United  States,  which 
suit  resulted  in  a  verdict  in  favor  of  the  United  States. 

It  appears  that  the  importation  consisted  of  Mexican  onyx,  and 
was  classified  by  the  collector  as  marble  in  blocks  at  the  rate  of  65 
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cents  per  cubic  foot  under  paragraph  123  of  the  act  of  October  1, 
1890,  the  importers  protesting  and  claiming  that  the  ^same  was  free 
of  duty  as  a  crude  mineral,  under  paragraph  651  of  said  act. 

The  language  of  the  court  is  as  follows : 

"The  questions  involved,  as  I  understand  them,  are  whether  or 
not  the  importation  in  question  is  a  species  of  the  genus  marble  and 
was  known  as  a  variety  of  marble  commercially  and  in  common  par- 
lance. These  are  questions  of  fact  and  are  presented  to  the  court 
upon  the  same  record  that  was  presented  to  the  board.  I  do  not 
think  it  necessary  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  these  matters  at  length, 
for  the  reason  that  the  question  now  presented  to  the  court  is  not 
whether  the  court  would  have  reachea  a  different  conclusion  from 
the  board  had  the  proof  been  submitted  to  the  court  in  the  first 
instance,  but  whether  or  not  the  finding  of  the  board  is  so  contrary 
to  the  weight  of  evidence  that  the  court  is  justified  in  setting  it  aside; 
whether  or  not  the  court,  if  this  were  an  appeal  from  the  report  of 
a  master  or  referee,  would  hold  that  there  was  such  a  lack  of  evi- 
dence to  sustain  the  findings  that  the  decision  should  be  reversed- 
I  think  not.  There  was  sufficient  proof  upon  all  the  questions  of 
fact  presented  to  the  board  to  sustain  their  findings.  I  can  not  say 
that  upon  any  of  the  questions  involved  there  is  no  evidence  to  sus-  J 
tain  the  decision  of  the  board  or  that  the  evidence  so  preponderates  j 
against  their  finding  as  to  justify  me  in  setting  it  aside.  I 

"  It  is  suggested  here  that  the  rule,  which  I  understand  is  the 
established  rule  of  this  court,  is  not  applicable  to  this  particular  case,        | 
because  the  appraisers  who  heard  the  evidence  did  not  decide  upon 
the  questions  of  fact.    This  contention  is  sought  to  be  sustained  by        I 
the  suggestion  that  the  report  is  signed  by  tliree  appraisers  who  did 
not  hear  the  evidence.    I  do  not  understand,  however,  that  it  fol- 
lows from  this  fact  that  the  case  was  not  decided  by  the  appraisers        | 
who  heard  the  proof.    The  court  should  presume  in  the  absence  of        > 
proof  to  the  contrary  that  the  appraisers  who  heard  the  cause  de-        , 
cided  the  case.    The  mere  fact  that  the  report  is  signed  by  other 
appraisers  is  not  conclusive  to  my  mind  as  establishing  a  different        I 
proposition.    It  very  frequently  happens,  even  in  court  cases,  that        ' 
the  judge  who  decides  the  case  does  not  sign  the  decree.    The  de- 
cision of  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers  should  be  affirmed."  | 
Kespectf ully,  yours,  j 

Charles  S.  Hamun, 

Acting  Secretary. 

(7974g.) 

The  PREsroENT  of  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers, 

125  Bleecker  street.  New  York. 

General  Appraisers'  Decisions,  1895,  page  105. 


RATTERSON  ET  AL.  V.  MAGONE,  COLLECTOR. 

(Circuit  court,  S.  D.  New  York.    November  18,  1891.) 

Customs  duties,  classification,  Mexican  onyx:  So-called  "Mexican 
•onyx  "  not  being  a  chalcedony  or  onyx  proper,  as  defined  in  miner- 
alogy, but  being  a  carbonate  of  lime,  containing  a  small  proportion 
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of  carbonate  and  magnesia  and  ferrous  oxides,  and  having  the  other 
characteristics  of  marble  in  respect  of  texture,  hardness,  and  capacity 
for  being  worked  and  polished,  is  "  marble,"  within  the  provision  of 
paragraph  467,  Tariff  Ind.  (New),  Schedule  N,  tariff  act,  March  8, 
1883. 

AT  LAW. 

This  action  was  brought  by  the  plaintiffs  against  the  defendant, 
collector  of  the  port  of  New  York,  to  recover  the  amount  of  an 
alleged  overpayment  of  duties  on  certain  merchandise  imported  by 
the  plaintiffs  into  the  port  of  New  York  in  the  month  of  April,  1889, 
which  was  invoiced  to  the  plaintiffs  from  Veracruz  as  "  196  blocks 
marble,"  and  was  classified  for  duty  by  the  defendant  collector  as 
"marble  in  blocks,"  at  65  cents  per  cubic  foot,  under  Tariff  Ind. 
(New),  paragraph  467,  of  Schedule  N  of  the  tariff  act  of  March  8, 
1883.  Against  this  classification  the  plaintiffs  duly  .protested,  claim- 
ing, first,  that  the  merchandise  was  duty  free  as  a  ''  crude  mineral, 
not  advanced  in  value  or  condition  by  refining,  grinding,  or  manufac- 
ture," under  the  free  list  of  said  tariff  act,  paragraph  Tariff  Ind. 
(New)  638;  or  by  "similitude  in  material,  quality,  and  uses  to 
agates  unmanufactured,"  under  said  free-list  paragraph  Tariff  Ind. 
(New)  596 J  or  if  not,  then  at  $1  per  ton  as  "unmanufactured  or 
undressed  stones,  building  or  monumental  stone,  not  marble,"  under 
paragraph  Tariff  Ind.  (New)  487,  of  said  Schedule  N  of  said  tariff 
act,  either  directly  or  by  similitude  in  material,  quality,  and  uses. 
The  plaintiffs  duly  appealed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  from  the 
decision  of  the  collector,  and  the  Secretary  affirmed  the  decision  of  the 
defendant  collector,  and  this  action  was  thereupon  brought  within 
the  time  limited  by  law  to  recover  the  alleged  overpayment  of  duties. 

On  behalf  of  the  defendant  collector  the  testimony  of  an  expert 
chemist  was  introduced  who  had  made  an  analysis  of  the  material 
imported  by  the  plaintiffs,  with  the  result  that  this  so-called  "  Mexi- 
can onyx  "  was  shown  to  contain : 

Per  cent. 
Carbonate  of  lime 05. 56 

Gnrboiinte  of  magnesia 2.32 

Anhydrous  sulphate  of  lime .  13 

Ferrous  and  ferric  oxides 1.85 

Residue ;• .14 

100.00 

Lacombe,  circuit  judge  (charging  the  jury) :  "  You  will  not  be 
troubled  with  any  determination  of  the  question  as  to  similitude  or 
similarity.  Those  provisions  in  the  tariff  laws  refer  only  to  articles 
which  have  not  been  enumerated  in  some  way  or  other  in  the  tariff. 
As  I  find  this  article  enumerated,  certainly  in  one  place,  if  not  more, 
in  the  tariff,  the  particular  paragraph  referring  to  similitude  does 
not  apply. 

"  But  should  you  reach  the  conclusion  that  it  is  building  stone  or 
monumental  stone,  there  then  remains  the  other  Question — as  to 
whether  it  is  or  is  not  marble;  for  the  very  paragraph  which  lays  a 
duty  on  building  and  monumental  stone  excepts  marble  from  its 
operation.  That  brings  you,  then,  to  the  final  question  in  the  case — 
whether  it  is  or  is  not  marble.  The  word  '  marble,'  as  it  is  used  in 
common  speech,  is  undoubtedly  broad  enough  to  cover  this  article  here ; 
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and  we  have  learned  that  its  composition,  material,  and  appearance 
are  such  that  it  would  be  properly  classified  under  the  orainary  use 
of  the  word  '  marble '  in  the  English  language,  as  given  to  us  by  the 
dictionary." 
The  jury  rendered  a  verdict  for  the  defendant  (48  Fed.  Rep.,  289). 

W.  R.  Guy. 


POLISHED  PLATE  GLASS. 

Dayton,  Ohio,  December  1, 1908. 
Ways  and  Means  CoMMrrrEE  of  the  House, 

Washington^  D*  C. 

Gentlemen  :  Noticing  that  you  are  considering  the  revision  of  the 
tariff  on  polished  plate  glass,  we  beg  to  state  that  it  is  very  important 
that  the  duty  on  this  material  in  small  sizes  should  not  be  increased. 

The  adoption  of  a  uniform  flat  rate  on  all  sizes  would  certainly 
mean  great  harm  to  all  mirror  manufacturers  that  do  not  manufacture 
their  own  glass. 

Most  of  the  mirrors  made  are  under  5  feet  square,  and  if  you  would 
increase  the  tariff  on  these  sizes  it  would  not  only  hurt  the  manu- 
facturers but  also  the  public  at  large  would  suffer. 

It  is  hard  enough,  under  pivsent  conditions,  to  get  suitable  gladS  for 
silverinff  under  5  feet  square,  as  the  plate-glass  manufacturers  have 
always  °'  contracted  "  for  these  sizes.  In  fact,  most  of  them  have 
their  own  beveling  and  silvering  plants. 

We  wish  to  state,  therefore,  that  the  slightest  increase  in  the  tariff 
on  these  smaller  sizes  would  mean  the  destruction  of  thousands  of 
small  and  medium  sized  mirror  manufacturers  throughout  the  United 
States. 

Yours,  very  truly.  Dayton  Art  Olass  Works, 

Paul  Wintbrlich,  Proprietor. 


POTTERY. 

WILLIAM  BUEGESS,  EEPRESENTING  THE  MANTTTACTTTEINO  POT- 
TEES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  SUBMITS  ADDITIONAL  BEIEFS. 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  7, 1908, 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Gentlemen  :  During  the  hearings  on  the  pottery  schedule,  Novem- 
ber 23,  the  gentlemen  speakinff  on  behalr  of  the  importers  each 
emphatically  stated  their  belief  that  the  undervaluing  of  foreign 
pottery  wares  did  not  exist  to  any  appreciable  extent  and  that  repre- 
sentations to  the  contrary  were  grossly  exaggerated.  These  state- 
ments, I  believe,  were  made  with  all  sincerity  on  the  part  of  the  gen- 
tlemen making  them,  but  were  made  through  a  misapprehension  of 
what,  under  the  law,  constitutes  dutiable  market  value. 

We  desire  to  present  to  your  committee  some  facts  that  stand  as  a 
warrant  for  our  belief  that  undervaluations  do  exist  to  a  very  con- 
siderable extent. 
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Section  19  of  the  customs  administrative  act  of  1890,  as  amended 
by  act  July  24, 1897,  is  as  follows: 

Sec.  10.  That  whenever  Imported  merchandise  is  subject  to  an  ad  valorem 
rate  of  dnty,  or  to  a  duty  based  upon  or  regulated  in  any  manner  by  the  value 
thereof,  the  duty  shall  be  assessed  upon  the  actual  market  value  or  wholesale 
price  of  such  merchandise  as  bought  and  sold  in  usual  wholesale  quantities  at 
the  time  of  exportation  to  the  United  States,  in  the  principal  markets  of  the 
country  from  whence  imported,  and  in  condition  in  which  such  merchandise  is 
bought  and  sold  for  exportation  to  the  United  States  or  consigned  to  the 
United  States  for  sale,  including  the  value  of  cartons,  cases,  crates,  boxes, 
sacks,  and  coverings  of  any  kind,  and  all  other  costs,  charges,  and  expenses 
incident  to  placing  the  merchandise  in  condition  packed  ready  for  shipment  to 
the  United  States,  etc. 

Decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 

The  court's  interpretation  of  this  paragraph,  rendered  by  Chief 
Justice  Fuller  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of 
Passavant  v.  United  States  (169  U.  S.,  p.  16,  etc.),  is  as  follows: 

Doubtl3Sfs  to  encourage  exportation  and  introduction  of  German  goods  into  our 
markets,  the  German  Government  could  remit  or  reflmd  the  tax,  pay  a  bonus, 
or  allow  a  drawback.  ♦  ♦  ♦  The  laws  in  this  country  in  the  assessment  of 
duties  proceeds  upon  the  ninrket  value  In  the  exixirting  country  and  not  upon 
that  market  value  less  such  remissions  or  ameliorations  as  that  country  chooses 
to  allow  in  accordance  with  its  own  laws  and  public  policy.  ♦  ♦  ♦  The  act 
does  not  contemplate  two  prices  or  two  market  values. 

From  the  above  it  is  vei-y  clear  that  the  foreign  market  value  is 
not  the  value  at  which  the  American  purchaser  may  procure  an  un- 
usually low  price  on  account  of  quantity  purchased,  the  urgent  neces- 
sity oi  the  seller  for  cash,  or  for  any  other  reason,  but  is  the  price 
at  which  the  identical  or  similar  articles  are  sold  in  the  usual  whole- 
sale quantities  to  all  purchasers  in  the  country  of  production. 

The  definite  purpose  to  evade  the  pavment  of  duty  on  the  basis 
prescribed  by  our  tariff  law  is  clearly  indicated  by  the  following  quo- 
tations from  an  address  made  at  a  large  commercial  gathering  in 
Berlin  in  October,  1905,  by  the  chairman  of  the  meeting,  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  reputable*  merchants  of  Germany,  the  address  being 
made  behind  closed  doors,  but  was  afterwards  read  before  all  the 
chambers  of  commerce  of  the  realm : 

Address  at  Berlin  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

As  a  fact  the  Unlte<l  States  Is  not  dependent  for  its  existence  upon  the 
collection  of  duties,  and  it  can  afford  to  allow  the  falling  off  of  revenues  in 
this  direction  for  what  they  claim  "the  general  good."  From  this  standpoint 
It  is  clear  that  in  the  administration  of  the  tariff  Is  conc^iled  the  power  and 
purpose  to  make  the  entry  of  certain  competing  articles  as  difficult  as  pos- 
sible, and  to  carry  this  out  the  United  States  (Jovernment  agents  resort  to  the 
meanest  and  smallest  measures. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  certification  of  the  invoices  by  consular  oflScers  sta- 
tioned in  various  districts  of  the  Empire. .  Second,  the  investigations  by  customs 
officlsils  as  to  the  correctness  of  statements  in  the  Invoices  which  have  not  the 
force  or  effect  of  an  oath  In  the  German  Empire.  Third,  the  reexamination  in 
cases  where  there  Is  reason  to  doubt  values  by  agents  of  their  Treasury  Depart- 
ment: and  fourth,  by  the  high  penalties  adde<l  for  undervaluation.  Naturally 
we  all  admit  that  an  actual  swindle  is  incorrect  in  any  business  transaction, 
but  "undervaluation"  should  not  be  treated  as  such  unless  positively  proved. 
However,  no  such  elasticity  Is  to  be  found  in  the  minds  of  American  customs 
ofQcials,  who  treat  "  undervaluation,"  as  they  call  it,  as  fraudulent,  and  they 
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at  once  apply  the  usual  penalties.  Our  goods  have  been  exported  to  England 
and  the  United  States  at  lower  prices  than  those  for  the  home  market,  and 
there  have  been  more  or  less  low  values  for  the  States,  and  in  some  cases  what 
would  be  there  termed  **  fraud,"  and  such  are  the  conditions  at  the  present  time. 

"  Market  value,"  as  defined  under  American  law,  is  the  wholesale  price  at  the 
time  of  export,  and  our  trouble  lies  in  having  two  sets  of  prices,  one  for  export 
and  the  other  for  home  trade.  We  have  to  resort  to  a  division  of  shipments 
under  the  so-called  "  $100  clause  "  to  keep  our  matters  secret,  save  fees,  and 
avoid  control  on  that  side. 

Declarations  in  Invoices  compelling  all  sorts  of  statements  as  to  how  the 
goods  were  obtained,  whether  by  purchase  or  otherwise,  values  in  detail,  and 
charges  of  every  character  are  the  crowning  point  In  the  prying  curiosity  prac- 
ticed under  the  American  customs  law^s. 

These  things  all  lead  to  abuses,  and  we  are  promised  that  the  means  of  gain- 
ing information  through  American  consuls  and  agents  will  be  shut  off.  Our 
boards  of  trade  are  fully  awake  to  the  dangers  that  surround  us,  and  in  mak- 
ing every  effort  to  close  the  doors  against  this  abuse  they  are  hoping  for  the 
whole  support  of  the  Government. 

Experience  has  taught  that  the  workings  of  paragraph  8  of  the  Dlngley  tariff 
has  not  fulfilled  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  created,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the 
information  gained  under  this  regulation  concerning  costs  of  production  has 
been  so  defective  that  in  many  cases  it  has  been  misleading,  because  through 
the  prudence  of  our  ofllcials  we  have  taken  care  that  investigations  of  this 
character  shall  throw  little  light  upon  the  actual  value  of  their  consignments. 

In  many  cases  trouble  has  been  avoide<l  by  having  invoices  consulateil  remote 
from  districts  in  which  the  goods  are  manufactured,  but  we  must  follow  up  this 
whole  question  as  to  the  rights  of  consular  and  other  officers  to  pry  into  our 
business  ^or  the  sole  purpose  of  keeping  out  our  merchandise,  and  in  this  we  are 
assured  of  the  cordial  support  of  our  Government.  Such  treatment  on  the  part 
of  American  officials  and  the  cause  for  it  is  plain,  and  now  that  concessions 
must  be  made  by  the  American  Government,  if  we  stand  together  firmly  as  a 
body  aided  and  supported  by  our  board  of  trade,  we  can  bring  about  a  change 
that  will  be  of  untold  benefit  to  our  American  export  trade. 

The  above  quotation  indicates  the  attitude  of  the  German  exporters, 
their  consciences  being  clear  of  any  offense  or  wrong  in  thus  evading 
our  tariff  laws. 

German  taHff  agreement. 

It  will  be  not^d  how  closely  the  so-called  "  German  tariff  agree- 
ment," promulgated  July  1,  1907,  follows  the  above  address: 

First.  As  to  the  consuls,  they  now  have  no  authority  to  question 
the  values  of  invoices  without  being  specially  instructed  by  the  de- 
partment so  to  do.  Invoices  of  goods  manutactured  in  one  part  of 
the  country  may  be  consulated  at  a  consulate  remote  from  the  manu- 
facturing center,  thus  making  the  official  act  of  the  consul  a  faroe, 
inasmuch  as  the  declaration  has  "  not  the  force  or  effect  of  an  oath  in 
the  German  Empire." 

Second.  As  to\  the  special  agents  of  the  Treasury  Department, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  find  the  actual  selling  value,  or  cost  price,  in  the 
country  or  manufacture,  these  officers  must  now  be  accredited  to  the 
German,  French,  or  Holland  Governments,  in  the  same  manner  as  a 
minister  or  ambassador,  and  malje  their  investigations  in  connection 
with  the  local  chambers  of  commerce,  all  the  members  of  which  un- 
doubtedly feel  as  did  the  above  speaker  when  he  said  that  "the  in- 
formation gained  under  this  regulatioUj  paragraph  8,  concerning  the 
costs  of  production,  has  been  so  defective  that  in  manj'^  cases  it  has 
l)een  misleading,  because  through  the  prudence  of  our  officials  we  have 
taken  care  that  investigations  of  this  character  should  throw  little 
light  upon  the  actual  value  of  their  consignments. 
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The  result  of  this  agreement  has  been  to  make  special  agents 
extremely  cautious  and  careful  not  to  offend  the  government  to  whom 
they  are  accredited,  as  in  most  cases  their  office  is  agreeable,  remu- 
nerative, and  worth  while  holding. 

Third.  The  provision  allowing  the  special  export  value  to  become 
the  dutiable  value  when  the  merchandise  is  not  sold  in  the  country  of 
production  or  sold  only  in  limited  quantities.  This  agreement  has 
been  taken  advantage  of  in  every  conceivable  way,  claiming,  for 
example,  that  a  cup  and  saucer  of  a  particular  design,  made  for  the 
importer  and  sold  to  him  only,  had,  on  account  of  this  fact,  no  market 
value  in  the  country  of  production,  although  the  said  manufacturer 
produced  perhaps  25  other  styles  of  cups  and  saucers  of  equal  size, 
quality,  and  cost  of  production,  and  used  for  identically  the  same 
purpose,  and  sold  in  the  home  market  in  usual  wholesale  quantities. 

In  other  cases,  an  article  shipped  to  the  United  States  is  named  by 
one  name  and  when  sold  in  the  home  market  is  called  by  another 
name,  the  articles  being  identical.  The  claim  is  put  forth  that  the 
article  has  no  home  market  value  because  of  the  difference  in  name. 

For  example,  an  article  known  as  an  ^'  oatmeal  bowl "  is  invoiced 
to  the  United  States  at  export  value  of  27  Dutch  cents,  the  same 
identical  article  being  sold  as  a  "  salad  "  at  62  Dutch  cents  net. 

Another  claim  is  that  the  goods  are  not  sold  in  the  country  of  pro- 
duction in  wholesale  quantities  because  the  actual  individual  ship- 
ments are  much  smaller  than  the  individual  shipments  to  the  United 
States.  This,  however,  is  misleading,  because  of  the  fact  that,  on 
account  of  the  proximity  of  the  dealer  to  the  manufacturer,  the  dealer 
does  not  require  to  carry  as  large  a  stock  of  goods.  The  shipments, 
therefore,  are  smaller,  but  of  almost  daily  or  weekly  occurrence.  The 
actual  annual  purchases  of  any  of  the  large  buyers  on  the  Continent 
will  amount  in  total  purchases  to  as  much  as  similar  trade  in  this 
country,  and  the  prices  at  which  these  goods  are  purchased  are  the 
usual  wholesale  market  prices. 

Difference  in  German  import  and  export  lvalues. 

The  figures  presented  at  the  hearing,  page  1454,  indicate  in  a  very 
striking  way  the  actual  difference  between  the  home-market  value  of 
German  pottery  product,  being  $8,114,848,  and  the  export  invoice 
value  of  the  same  goods  entering  our  custom-house  being  $5,153,943. 

Mr.  Underwood  asked  the  question,  "  Did  that  discrepancy  of  fig- 
ures occur  before  that  time  "  (1907)  ? 

I  replied  that  it  was  only  for  that  year  that  I  had  figures.  Since 
making  this  statement  I  have  read  the  report  of  Special  Agent 
Charles  M.  Pepper  in  the  Daily  Consular  and  Trade  Reports, 
November  23,  1908,  on  page  4,  in  which  he  makes  the  statement  in 
relation  to  the  above  figures,  and  after  quoting  our  import  figures 
from  1903  to  1908,  he  states :  "  The  German  import  figures  for  these 
years  are  considerably  higher,  the  disproportion  being  about  as  in 

We  desire  to  state  that  a  further  investigation,  made  through  the 
Bureau  of  Statistics  in  our  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 
reveals  the  following  facts : 

First.  That  our  fiscal  year  does  not  correspond  with  the  German 
fiscal  year,  the  latter  being  the  calendar  year.    The  United  States 
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import  figures  for  the  calendar  year  are  $6,585,580,  as  compared  with 
the  German  export  figures  for  the  same  twelve  months,  being 
$8,114,848. 

Second.  The  reexportation  of  pottery  wares  of  every  description, 
coming  from  all  countries,  amounted  to  $37,757  during  the  fiscal 
year  of  1907,  so  that  if  you  give  Germany  the  credit  for  the  entire 
quantity  of  goods  entering  this  country  and  having  been  reexported 
there  still  remains  a  discrepancy  of  $2,591,511. 

The  Bureau  of  Statistics  was  unable  to  give  any  further  explana- 
tion of  this  great  discrepancy  other  than  that  stated  at  the  hearing, 
namely,  the  goods  imported  were  valued,  for  export  purposes,  at 
about  $2,491,511  less  than  the  true  dutiable  or  foreign  value. 

In  reply  to  further  inquiries  made  to  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Statistics,  Mr.  O.  P.  Austin  replied,  under  date  of  November  30,  in 
part,  as  follows: 

A  comparative  analysi.*?  (if  the  statistical  scbedules  of  the  two  coiiutries  shows 
a  substantial  likeness  of  the  items  which  go  to  make  up  the  general  head  of 
earthen,  stone,  and  china  ware,  and  "  tonwaren,"  respectively,  in  the  trade 
accounts  of  the  two  countries. 


Domestic  exports  from  Germany  to  the  United  States,  and  general  imports  into 
the  United  States  from  Germany,  of  earthen^  stone,  and  china  ware  d tiring 
the  calendar  years  of  1000  to  1907. 


Year. 

Exports  from 
Germany  to 

I'nited 

Stales. 

Importa  into 

United 

States  from 

Germany. 

1900 

«,  807. 100 
iS,  217, 900 
5.800.300 
6.432,000 
7,7.Vi.200 
8,0eJ9.900 
6,845,400 
8,171,600 

«3.S07.dd6 
3  6G0  974 

1901 

1902 

3  725  SlQ 

1903 

4  506,4>i7 

1904 

4,694  691 

1905 

5  042  605 

1906 

5,135.913 
5  585  .VjiO 

1907 

Open  hearings. 

As  to  the  provision  in  these  foreign  agreements  to  the  holding  of 
open  hearings  before  the  general  appraisers,  we  desire  to  state  that 
it  is  but  another  weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  manufacturer  and  his 
American  rej)resentative  to  frustrate  the  intent  of  our  protective 
tariff  law. 

The  recent  case  of  Haviland  &  Co.  will  illustrate  the  working  of 
this  provision : 

The  manufacturing  house  of  Haviland  &  Co.,  Limoges,  France, 
claimed  to  have  but  two  customers,  one  being  the  house  of  Haviland 
&  Co.,  Paris,  and  the  house  of  Haviland  &  Co.,  New  York,  to  which 
the  Limoj^es  house  ships  and  invoices  their  goods  at  uniform  prices. 
No  American  purchaser  can  purchase  Haviland  &  Co.'s  product 
except  from  the  house  of  Haviland  &  Co.,  New  York ;  the  rest  of  the 
world  is  sold  from  Haviland  &  Co.,  Paris.  The  invoice  value  to  the 
New  York  house  is  almost  half  the  price  at  which  the  wholesale 
dealer  can  purchase  Haviland  &  Co.'s  ware  from  the  Paris  house. 
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For  example,  a  100-piece  dinner  set,  classed  by  this  house  as  "  in- 
ferior," when  coming  through  the  custom-house,  is  invoiced  at  the 
equivalent  of  $5.77,  and  duty  is  paid  on  this  value,  duty  also  being 
paid,  in  addition,  on  the  package  charges.  This  particular  set  is 
sold  in  this  country  to  the  largest  wholesale  dealers  at  $18  net. 

The  Government,  not  being  satisfied  with  the  invoice  value,  ad- 
vanced the  goods  on  entry.  Haviland  &  Co.  insisted  on  an  open 
hearing.  The  Government  presented  its  case  in  full,  withholding 
nothing  except  the  names  of  three  parties  through  whom  informa- 
tion was  secured  in  Paris,  but  gave  in  detail  the  information  thus 
secured.  The  principal  of  the  house,  Charles  E.  Haviland,  expressed 
great  anxiety  about  the  outcome  of  this  case,  writing  several  letters 
directly  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  in  relation  thereto, 
invoking  the  good  offices  of  the  French  foreign  office,  and,  through 
them,  French  ambassador  to  the  United  States.  Mr.  Haviland,  how- 
ever, did  not  come  to  this  country  to  subject  himself  to  examination 
by  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers  or  cross-examination  by  the 
government  counsel.  The  case  became  one  of  diplomatic  importance. 
The  commission,  consisting  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, the  president  of  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers,  and 
another  member  of  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers,  were  ap- 
pointed to  go  to  France  and  get  at  the  real  facts.  When  this  commis- 
sion arrived  in  France,  I  am  credibly  informed  that  Mr.  Charles  E. 
Ilavihind  was  ''  awa}^  from  home,"  and  the  commission  were  imable 
to  question  him  in  relation  to  the  home  market  value  of  his  product. 

Mr.  Paul  Haviland,  the  son  of  the  senior  member  of  the  firm,  and 
a  member  of  all  three  concerns,  was  the  only  New  York  representa- 
tive of  the  firm  of  Haviland  &  Co.  He,  under  oa^h,  before  the  Board 
of  General  Appraisers,  stated  that,  although  he  was  a  member  of  all 
three  branches  of  the  firm,  he  did  not  know  at  what  price  the  goods 
were  sold  in  the  usual  wholesale  quantities  in  France.  A\nien  fur- 
ther questioned  as  to  any  data  in  his  possession,  he  acknowledged  that 
he  had  in  his  possession  in  New  York  the  wholesale  selling  price 
list  of  the  Paris  house,  used  in  the  sale  of  goods  for  France,  l)ut  re- 
fused to  present  this  price  list  at  the  hearing,  which  they  themselves 
had  demanded  should  be  an  open  hearing. 

One  witness  called  by  the  Government,  being  an  importer,  gave 
testimony  which  was  contrary  to  the  interest  of  the  house  of  Havi- 
land &  Co.  On  his  first  visit  to  the  rooms  of  the  Importers'  Associa- 
tion this  gentleman  received,  as  he  expressed  it,  '"  the  cold  shoulder," 
and  was  pointedly  snubbed  by  his  fellow-importers. 

Another  large  merchant  who  was  subpcrnaed  bv  the  Government, 
and  gave  testimony  in  a  conscientious  manner,  felt  it  necessary  to 
go  to  the  office  of  Haviland  &  Co.  and  virtually  apologize  for  appear- 
ing as  a  witness  against  this  house,  having  had  to  obey  the  subpcrna. 

js^umerous  other  witnesses  appearing  in  the  interests  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  who  have  told  the  truth  on  the  witness  stand,  have 
been  subjected  to  treatment  such  as  would  be  given  to  a  criminal  by 
the  counsel  for  the  importer. 

This  provision  of  the  agreement  is  wrong,  and  greatly  against  the 
interests  of  the  Government. 
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The  Supreme  Courfs  views  on  open  hearings. 

The  opinion  of  a  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  in  relation  to  this  matter  is  as  follows: 

In  Auffmordt  v.  Hedden  (137  U.  S.,  310)  the  importer  expressly  sets  fonh 
that  he  was  not  "afforded  an  opportunity  to  support  his  entry;"  or,  "wltliin 
proper  Umlts  to  confront  the  opposing  witness  by  testimony  in  his  own  behalf:*' 
or,  "  to  sift  the  evidence  secretly  or  openly  in  opposition  to  him ;"  or,  "  to  have 
the  aid  of  counsel."  The  courts  held  Against  him  and  employed  this  language: 
"  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  under  the  statute  the  question  of  dutiable  value 
of  the  merchandise  is  not  to  be  tried  before  the  appraisers  as  if  it  were  an 
Issue  in  a  suit  in  a  judicial  tribunal.  Such  is  not  the  intention  of  the  statute, 
and  the  practice  has  been  to  the  contrary  since  the  earliest  history  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. No  government  could  collect  its  revenues  or  perform  its  nece«»ary 
functions  if  the  system  contended  for  by  the  plaintiffs  were  to  prevail.  The 
regulations  prescribed  in  the  instructions  from  the  Treasury  Department  are 
reasonable  and  proper." 

In  Cheatham  v.  United  States  (92  U.  S.,  85),  Mr.  Justice  Miller 
employs  this  language : 

All  governments,  in  all  times,  have  found  it  necessary  to  adopt  stringent 
measures  for  )the  collection  of  taxes  and  to  be  rigid  In  the  enforcement  of  then. 
These  measures  are  not  judicial,  nor  does  the  Government  resort,  except  in  ex- 
treme cases,  to  the  courts  for  that  purpose.  The  revenue  measures  of  every 
civilized  government  constitute  a  system  which  provides  for  its  enforcement  by 
officers  commissioned  for  that  purpose. 

Many  other  similar  decisions  might  be  quoted. 

DifflcifUies  of  ascertaining  foreign  market  values. 

In  relation  to  the  securing  of  evidence  abroad,  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  do  this,  either  officially  or  otherwise,  that  will  stand  the 
test  now  required  by  the  Board  or  General  Appraisers,  namely,  only 
such  evidence  as  would  be  admitted  in  a  court  of  justice. 

In  the  recent  case  of  the  United  States  against  George  Borgfeldt 
&  Co.^  at  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  I  ma3e  an 
investigation  as  to  the  foreign  market  value  of  certain  imports  from 
Holland  and  Germany.  In  pursuance  of  this  work  I  had  the  coopera- 
tion and  hearty  assistance  of  the  then  consul-general  at  Paris,  Mr. 
Gowdy.  He  delegated  the  vice-consul-general,  Mr.  Paul  Paquet,  to 
accompany  and  assist  me.  On  going  into  Holland,  Consul-General 
Listoe,  of  Rotterdam,  especially  authorized  Mr.  Paquet  to  act  f()r 
him  while  within  the  borders  of  Holland ;  while  in  Belgium,  Consiil- 
General  Roosevelt  introduced  us  to  a  commission  merchant  of  Brui^- 
sels,  who  eventually  secured  the  information  which  resulted  in  an 
advance  of  10  per  cent  upon  the  imported  merchandise.  This  being 
unsatisfactory  to  the  importers,  they  demanded  from  the  Secretary 
and  Treasurer,  and  then  from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
that  the  information  which  had  been  communicated  to  them,  under 

fledge  of  confidence,  should  be  made  public.  This  demand  was  re- 
used. 
The  Merchants'  Association  of  New  York  City  was  then  interested 
in  the  cause  of  Borgfeldt  &  Co.,  and  demand  was  made  for  a  re- 
opening of  the  case.  The  entire  trade  of  the  United  States  was  circu- 
larized and  visited  by  representatives  from  the  house  of  Borgfeldt  & 
Co.,  and  resulted  in  a  great  mass  of  correspondence  from  the  various 
Members  of  Congress  and  of  the  United  Stutes  Senate  being  sent  to 
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the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  on  behalf  of  the  persecuted  house  of  Borgfeldt  &  Co.  This 
resulted  in  the  making  of  a  new  case,  the  trial  of  the  same,  at  the 
request  of  Borgfeldt  &  Co.,  being  before  another  set  of  general 
appraisers.  The  result  of  this  trial  was  an  advance  of  19  per  cent 
from  the  entered  value. 

The  Government  of  the  Netherlands  became  interested  in  the  con- 
troversy, which  resulted  in  the  consul-general  at  Rotterdam  being 
criticised  and  an  investigation  made  into  the  part  he  had  taken  in 
securing  facts. 

Other  representations  made  to  the  State  Department,  which  were 
false  and  misleading,  resulted  in  a  reprimand  being  sent  by  the  State 
Department  to  Vice-Consul-Gene^^al  I*aquet. 

The  commission  merchant  at  Brussels,  who  rendered  valuable 
assistance,  was  practically  boycotted  and  found  himself  unable  to 
purchase  goods  through  the  usual  sources  of  supply  and  claimed  that, 
through  the  part  he  had  taken,  his  business  was  ruined. 

It  will  therefore  be  readily  understood  that  the  various  avenues  for 
securing  information  relative  to  the  foreign  market  value  were  effec- 
tively blocked. 

The  methods  of  making  foreign  market  value. 

The  various  methods  pursued  b}'  foreign  manufacturers  and  Ameri- 
can importers  to  adjust  their  foreign  values,  so  as  to  conform  with 
section  19  of  the  tariff  act  above  referred  to,  have  been  discovered 
during  various  hearings  before  the  Board  of  United  States  General 
Appraisers. 

When  certain  houses  desired  to  establish  a  low  value  they  have 
sold  to  a  few  customers  a  limited  number  of  goods,  generally  about 
two  dinner  sets  to  a  single  buyer,  at  prices  as  low  or  lower  than  the 
invoice  prices  to  this  country  and  have  used  such  ^ales  as  evidence  of 
their  foreign  market  value!^  One  single  illustration  will  show  the 
extremes  to  which  this  method  has  been  carried. 

In  certain  invoices  of  Haviland  &  Co.,  Limoges,  to  Haviland  & 
Co.,  Paris,  the  S^-inch  dinner  plates  comprised  in  the  dinner  sets 
were  invoiced  at  5  francs  net  per  dozen.  The  copies  of  invoices  as 
sold  bv  the  Paris  house  to  their  French  customers  revealed  the  fact 
that  ttiese  very  plates  were  sold  to  their  customers  at  6  francs  per 
dozen,  less  20  per  cent,  or  4.8  francs  per  dozen.  In  other  words, 
the  Paris  house  of  Haviland  &  Co.  were  selling  the  plates  in  this 
dinner  set  at  a  loss  of  20  centimes  per  dozen,  whereas,  in  the  same 
testimony,  the  head  of  the  house  of  Haviland  &  Co.  stated  that  the 
expense  of  running  this  Paris  establishment  was  26^  per  cent  of  the 
sales,  and  that  they  calculated  on  making  10  per  cent  profit;  so  that, 
instead  of  selling  the  goods  on  their  usual  basis  of  sales,  at  6.82^ 
francs  per  dozen,  they  were  selling  them  at  4.8  francs. 

A  more  recent  method  of  makmg  a  dutiable  value  has  developed 
through  the  French  Haviland  &  Co.  controversy.  As  stated  above, 
a  commission,  consisting  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
and  two  members  of  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers,  went  to 
France  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  market  value.  From 
results,  it  would  seem  that  it  was  rather  a  diplomatic  mission,  as  we 
understand  a  committee,  consisting  of  the  president  of  the  Limoges 
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Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  American  consul,  and  one  of  the  Limoges 
china  manufacturers,  wa^  requested  to  formulate  a  list  which  would 
contain  fair  and  satisfactory  values,  to  them,  for  dutiable  purposes. 
Although  this  new  list  has  not  been  announced,  we  learn  through 
certain  importers  that  it  will  be,  in  effect,  the  same  list  that  wa-^ 
adopted  in  1905,  with  some  slight  discriminations  against  the  Havi- 
land  firms. 

This  method  of  arriving  at  values,  which  we  know  to  be  much 
higher  in  the  country  of  production,  we  believe  to  be  entirely  con- 
trary to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Dingley  tariff  law.  In  some  ca?^- 
these  goods  are  sold  in  this  country,  to  the  largest  wholesale  pur- 
chasers, at  over  200  per  cent  more  than  the  French  invoice  values. 

Proposed  change  from.,  foreign  to  American  market  value. 

We  therefore  sincerely  urge  your  earnest  consideration  of  the  fol- 
lowing suggestions : 

The  change  of  hose  for  dutiable  purposes  on  ad  valorem  goods  from 
foreign  market  value  to  wholesale  selling  valn^  in  the  United 
States. 

It  makes  little  difference  what  rate  of  duty  ad  valorem  you  place 
upon  any  imported  merchandise,  if  the  fixing  of  the  value  on  which 
that  duty  is  to  be  based  be  left  in  the  hands  of  a  foreigner. 

Present  conditions  show  clearly  that  many  industries,  if  not  all,  are 
getting  only  a  fraction  of  the  protection  intended  by  Congress. 

The  question  of  supreme  importance  to  the  American  manufacturer 
at  this  time  is  that  or  arriving  at  a  method  of  collecting  all  the  duties 
intended  for  the  protection  of  the  home  industries. 

The  great  difficulty  of  ascertaining  the  true  foreign  market  value 
on  which  the  duty, is' at  present  based  is  acknowledged  by  all  officials 
having  to  do  with  this  department  of  the  administration. 

Experience  has  shown  and  facts  can  be  produced  to  prove : 

First.  Foreigners,  especially  those  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  con- 
sider it  proper  and  laudable  to  evade  in  every  way  possible  what  they 
consider  the  unjust  and  iniquitious  tariff  laws  of  the  United  States. 

Second.  When  inquiries  are  made  by  our  consuls  and  others,  false 
and  misleading  statements  are  purposely  given,  and  when  doubt  is 
cast  upon  the  truthfulness  of  the  statements,  the  answer  is  given  that 
it  is  a  matter  in  which  the  official  has  no  right  to  interfere ;  that  it  is 
their  own  private  business. 

Third.  Others,  more  truthfully  inclined,  positively  refuse  to  give 
information  relative  to  home  market  value,  as  they  consider  it  irrele- 
vant. 

Fourth.  They  claim,  especially  since  the  promulgation  of  the  Ger- 
man tariff  agreement,  that  they  have  the  right  to  make  a  special 
export  price. 

Fifth.  Chambers  of  commerce,  to  whom  authority  has  been  given 
to  certify  as  to  foreign  market  value,  take  for  granted  that  the  state- 
ment of  the  manufacturer  and  his  colleagues  is  true,  and  certify 
thereto  without  question.  In  some  cases  the  clerk  who  makes  out  the 
factory  invoice  adds  at  the  foot  of  the  invoice  a  statement  as  to  the 
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accuracy  of  the  value  therein  contained,  and  has  the  same  signed  and 
sealed  by  the  secretary  of  the  local  chamber  of  commerce. 

Sixth.  Importers  in  this  country,  when  placed  upon  the  stand,  inva- 
riably claim  that  they  do  not  know  the  foreign  market  value  at  which 
the  imported  goods  are  sold  to  all  comers  in  a  wholesale  wav  in  the 
country  of  production ;  they  only  know  the  values  as  invoiced. 
^  Seventh.  Under  the  present  arrangement,  the  importer  and  his  for- 
eign manufacturer  have  everything  in  their  own  nands.  The  Gov- 
ernment has  no  power  to  compel  the  foreign  manufacturer  to  tell  the 
truth  or  give  any  information  ne  does  not  see  fit  to  give. 

Eighth.  The  whole  burden  of  proof  rests  upon  the  United  States 
Government  to  disprove  the  invoice  values  witnout  the  possibility  or 
power  to  produce  legal  proof. 

Ninth.  The  importers  are  increasingly  taking  advantage  of  this 
condition  of  affairs,  and  the  United  States  Board  of  General  Ap- 
praisers feel  compelled  to  require  legal  proof  of  the  inaccuracy  of  the 
mvoice.  The  Board  of  General  Appraisers'  decisions  as  to  values 
were  formerly  considered  to  be  final,  but  recently  the  attorneys  for 
the  importers  have  found  a  way  of  carrying  the  cases  into  the  United 
States  court  under  the  claim  that  the  aecisions  were  arrived  at  ille- 
gally, as  in  the  case  of  Haviland  &  Co. 

Tenth.  Many  importers  systematically  take  advantage  of  this  con- 
dition, knowing  how  the  Government  is  handicapped.  They  have 
nothing  to  lose  and  everything  to  gain,  if  the  decision  goes  their  way. 
Many  small  shipments  are  made  at  low  invoice  values  for  the  pur- 
pose of  testing  the  knowledge  of  the  Government  as  to  the  values,  or 
lor  the  purpose  of  establishing  some  value  other  than  the  foreign 
market  value;  the  amount  of  the  invoice  being  very  small,  the  penalty 
is  merely  nominal,  if  the  case  is  lost. 

Eleventh.  The  results  are  that  values,  especially  from  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe,  are  much  lower  than  they  were  during  the  operation 
of  the  Wilson  law,  in  face  of  the  fact  that  the  making  cost  of  many 
lines  of  merchandise  has  increased  materially.  This  demonstrates 
that  an  ad  valorem  duty  based  on  the  foreign  market  value  has  lost 
its  protective  value. 

English  goods  have  very  generally  been  entered  at  their  true  mar- 
ket value,  and  have  varied  Tittle  in  value  since  the  Dingley  bill  was 
enacted.  The  conseouence  is  that  the  importation  of  English  mer- 
chadise  has  remainea  almost  stationary,  or  slightly  decreased,  while 
the  importation  from  the  continent,  especially  from  Germany,  has 
greatly  increased,  and  the  importations  from  Japan  have  increased 
almost  800  per  cent. 

Is  there  a  way  of  securing  the  payment  of  the  full  amount  of  duty 
on  an  ad  valorem  basis? 

After  very  carefully  considering  this  matter  for  many  months,  and 
having  been  in  position  to  observe  the  working  of  the  present  system, 
we  are  satisfied  that  the  changing  of  the  ad  valorem  oasis  from  the 
wholesale  foreign  market  value  to  the  wholesale  selling  price  in  this 
country,  i.  e.,  the  value  at  which  the  goods  are  freely  sold  in  whole- 
sale quantities  to  all  purchasers  in  the  principal  markets  of  the  United 
States. 

There  is  the  selling  price  in  this  country  with  which  we,  as  Ameri- 
can manufacturers,  must  compete. 
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Is  this  method  practicable  and  workable?  To  this  question  we 
would  give  the  most  positive  and  emphatic  answer  in  the  affimaative. 

First.  All  foreign-made  goods  sold  in  this  country  have  an  Ameri- 
can wholesale  sellmg  value  at  the  present  time.  In  cases  where  the 
goods  are  imported  for  immediate  consumption,  through  the  retail 
trade,  the  wholesale  value  could  be  arrived  at,  as  under  the  present 
law,  based  on  similar  goods,  made  of  similar  material,  of  similar 
quality,  and  for  similar  use. 

Much  of  the  merchandise  imported  is  now  invoiced  at  the  true 
foreign  market  value  and  sold  on  that  basis,  with  the  necessary  addi- 
tions thereto  for  expenses,  freights,  duty,  and  profits,  which  consti- 
tute the  selling  price  in  this  country.  Other  goods  are  sold  on  a 
basis  of  undervalue  invoice  price,  plus  the  necessary  expenses,  the  re- 
duced duty  on  account  of  undervaluation,  and  generally  a  proportion- 
ately larger  profit.  The  proper  basis  on  which  a  new  rate  of  duty 
should  be  based  is,  of  course,  the  honest  value  in  the  foreign  country. 
viz,  the  full  hundred  per  cent  foreign  market  value. 

As  an  illustration,  let  us  take  an  example  of  any  class  of  mer- 
chandise carrying  ad  valorem  duty  of  60  per  cent,  on  which  the  total 
expenses  of  delivery  are,  say,  10  per  cent,  and  on  which  the  trade 
usually  make  a  profit  of  10  per  cent  on  the  gross  cost.  The  true 
foreign  value  of  such  merchandise  would  necessarily  be  100  per  cent 
of  the  price  paid,  so  that  it  makes  no  difference  in  what  foreign  cur- 
rency purchases  may  have  been  made,  or  sa}- : 

Foreign  market  value,  Including  packages $100 

10  per  cent  expenses 10 

60  i)er  cent  duty  on  $100 GO 

Total  cost 170 

10  per  cent  profit  on  gross  cost 17 

Selling  value  in  United  States 187 

Taking  this  as  a  true  and  legitimate  selling  value,  based  on  $100  as 
the  true  foreign  value,  and  on  a  10  per  cent  profit  basis  on  gross  value, 
what  rate  of  duty  would  be  necessary  to  give  an  equivalent  amount  of 
protection  and  revenue  as  under  the  present  law,  or  $60  as  above? 
We  find  by  simple  mathematical  calculation  that  32  per  cent  of  thi? 
selling  price  would  yield  $59.84.  We  find,  therefore,  that  32  per  cent 
on  the  selling  price  in  this  country  would  be  equivalent  to  a  duty  of 
60  per  cent  on  a  foreign  market  value. 

We  desire  to  point  out  some  of  the  advantages  to  be  secured  by  such 
a  change. 

First.  The  American  manufacturer  would  have  increased  protec- 
tion ;  not  more  than  Congress  intends  him  to  have  at  the  present  time, 
but  he  would  get  what  be  is  supposed  to  be  receiving. 

Second.  The  Government  would  get  increased  revenue,  for  the 
same  reason. 

Third.  The  power  to  secure  facts  would  be  in  the  hands  of  our  own 
officials;  they  could  compel  the  attendance  of  the  importer  and  seller 
of  the  merchandise  in  this  country ;  they  could  compel  the  attendance 
of  the  purchaser  of  the  goods  in  this  country ;  they  could  compel  the 
production   of  books   and   other  necessary   documents;   they   could 

{)unish  for  neglect  to  produce,  or  for  perjured  testimony.     The  whole 
egal  process  would  be  in  the  hands  of  our  own  Government. 
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Fourth.  The  Government  would  then  be  freed  from  all  diplomatic 
entanglements  and  embarrassments,  which  have  been  so  frequent  dur- 
ing the  past  year  or  two. 

Fifth.  There  would  be  a  large  reduction  in  the  rate  of  dutj^,  which 
would  appeal  to  certain  public  sentiment  now  abroad.  It  is  a  fact 
that  the  masses  of  the  people  always  reckon  that  they  are  paying 
duty  on  imported  merchandise  on  this  basis.  For  example,  if  a 
housewife  purchases  a  set  of  Haviland  &  Co.'s  dinner  ware,  100 
pieces,  for  $30,  knowing  thai  the  rate  of  duty  is  60  per  cent,  she  invari- 
ably thinks  that  she  ispaying  $J.8  duty  on  that  set ;  whereas,  the  facts 
are  that  Haviland  &  Co.,  New  York,  are  at  present  paying  on  an  in- 
voice value  of  less  than  $6  per  set,  or  less  than  $3.60. 

Sixth.  It  would  reduce  to  the  minimum,  if  not  entirely  eliminate, 
the  necessity  of  continuing  our  expensive  corps  of  special  agents 
abroad,  who  are  now  practically  under  the  control  of  the  foreign  gov- 
ernment. 

Seventh.  Those  who,  through  gross  undervaluations,  are  now  reap- 
ing enormous  profits  out  of  our  market  would  be  at  least  compelled  to 
share  those  profits  with  the  Government,  and  thus  reduce  the  unjust 
competition  between  them  and  the  honest  importers  and  domestic 
manufacturers,  as  they  would  have  to  pay  an  amount  of  duty  equal 
with  those  who  are  invoicing  their  goods  at  honest  values. 

We  most  earnestlv  desire  your  serious  consideration  of  this  propo- 
sition, as  we  have  the  hearty  approval  of  those  who  have  most  to  do 
with  the  administration  of  customs.  We  fully  realize  that  there  will 
be  strenuous  opposition  on  the  part  of  large  importing  houses  who, 
by  their  various  methods  of  evaaing  the  present  law,  have  grown  rich 
at  the  expense  of  the  Government  and  to  the  detriment  of  American 
manufacturers,  who  are  the  employers  of  labor  and  the  creators  of 
the  wealth  which  these  importers  are  amassing  and  sending  out  of 
the  country. 

Objections  to  change  of  base. 

Certain  objections  have  been  put  forth  to  the  practicability  of  the 
above-suggested  change,  some  of  which  are  herewith  enumerated, 
with  answers  thereto : 

First.  The  diflSculty  of  ascertaining  the  real  wholesale  selling  price 
in  this  country. 

Answer.  Every  article  of  merchandise  sold  in  the  United  States 
must  of  necessity  have  a  selling  value;  having  both  the  seller  and 
purchaser  within  the  jurisdiction  of  this  Government,  the  ascertain- 
mg  of  this  value  is  easy  as  compared  with  obtaining  the  same  informa- 
tion abroad. 

Second.  The  difficulty  of  ascertaining  the  wholesale  selling  price 
of  merchandise,  when  such  values  fluctuate  from  day  to  day. 

Answer.  The  same  conditions  obtain  on  all  such  merchandise 
abroad,  and  such  fluctuation  must  be  known  in  the  foreign  country 
on  the  date  of  shipment.  It  is  surely  easier  to  ascertain  the  fluctuat- 
ingvalue  on  the  day  of  entry  within  our  own  country. 

Third.  The  necessarily  different  wholesale  selling  value  on  the 
same  article  when  entered  at  the  different  ports  of  entry  in  this 
country. 
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Answer.  These  differences  in  value  occur  largely  through  the  differ- 
ences of  inland  freight  charges.  Such  differences  are  easily  ascer- 
tainable, and,  of  course,  should  not  be  dutiable. 

Fourth.  The  difficulty  of  arriving  at  the  wholesale  market  value 
when  goods  of  various  grades,  qualities,  and  values  are  packed 
together. 

Answer.  Have  a  provision  by  which  such  goods  shall  be  packed 
separately,  as  in  many  kinds  of  merchandise  under  the  present  law. 

Fifth.  The  difficulty  of  ascertaining  the  wholesale  selling  value 
of  goods  which  are  imported  for  immediate  consumption  by  the  im- 
porter and  not  sold  by  him  in  the  condition  imported. 

Answer.  Assess  duty  on  value  at  which  similar  goods  are  imported, 
or  on  the  value  at  which  the  importer  would  be  willing  to  sell  the 
importation  at  wholesale,  including  a  profit  of  not  less  than,  say,  10 
per  cent. 

Sixth.  The  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  wholesale  selling  value  of 
goods  which  are  imported  direct  by  retailers,  or  by  houses  dealing 
m  premium  goods,  or  by  any  other  class  of  importer  who  does  not  sell 
his  importation  in  the  usual  wholesale  manner. 

Answer.  In  almost  all  such  cases  goods  of  the  same  or  similar  kind 
are  imported  and  sold  in  the  usual  wholesale  manner,  and  values  can 
be  arrived  at  as  under  the  present  law,  or  bv  the  importer  declaring 
the  value  at  which  he  would  be  willing  to  sell  the  imported  article  in 
a  wholesale  way,  including  a  profit  of  not  less  than,  say,  10  per  cent. 

Seventli.  That  the  knowledge  now  had  by  the  government  experts 
and  employees  would  be  of  little  value  in  arriving  at  the  American 
wholesale  selling  price. 

Answer.  One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  our  present  svstem  is 
that  few  of  the  so-called  "  experts  "  have  any  knowledge  ol  foreign 
market  value  other  than  the  knowledge  obtained  through  the  in- 
voices of  importers,  very  few  of  these  employees  having  ever  been 
abroad  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  information  as  to  the  foreign 
market  value.  The  w^  holesale  selling  price  in  this  country  is  compara- 
tively easily  obtained  by  these  experts,  and  much  more  definite  and 
exact  information  is  within  their  reach. 

The  importers  wuU  advance  many  other  objections  to  this  change, 
but  no  objection  can  be  put  forth  that  is  not  surrounded  by  infinitely 
greater  difficulties  in  the  ascertainment  of  the  foreign  market  value 
abroad. 

Relative  to  agreements  oil  selling  prices. 

On  page  1403  Mr.  Underwood  asked  the  question,  "  Have  you 
an  agreement  in  relation  to  selling  prices?" 

To  more  fully  answer  this  question,  we  would  state  that  the  con- 
stitution and  by-laws  of  the  United  States  Potters'  Association, 
article  10,  reads  as  follows : 

STANDARD    LIST. 

No  reduction  in  the  standard  price  list  of  white  granite  or  C.  C.  ware  shaU 
be  made  by  any  member  or  members  of  this  association.  The  regulation  dis- 
counts are  not  within  the  province  of  this  association. 

The  above-mentioned  standard  price  list  is  one  universally  used  by 
all  dealers  in  English  and  American  earthenware.  It  correspon<k 
with  the  English  standard  price  list.    This  list  is  used  simply  as  a 
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permanent  basis  from  which  to  sell  goods  of  various  descriptions,  the 
actual  selling  price  being  arrived  at  by  making  additions  to  or  dis- 
counts from  the  said  list. 

From  the  above  article  the  question  of  actual  selling  prices  is  not 
within  the  province  of  the  United  States  Potters'  Association. 

Result  of  home  competition  on  selling  prices. 

The  following  figures  will  indicate  the  effect  of  tariff  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  home  industry  and  the  reduction  of  the  selling  price  of 
a  standard  crate  of  white  earthenware. 


1 
Tariff.     , 

Assorted 

crate  of 

ware  sold 

for- 

1852 

1 
Per  cent, 
24 
40  1 
40  > 
40[ 
40  . 
40 
55 
80  , 
55, 
55 

995.80 

1864 

a  210.75 

187:1 

0143.06 

1875 

a  129. 61 

1877 

alio.  10 

1882 

57.89 

1890 

46.80 

1896 

44.00 

1900 

41.67 

1908 

37.59 

•  Gold-premium  years. 

English  and  American  labor  cost. 

On  page  1460  Mr.  Underwood  inquired  in  relation  to  the  amount 
of  labor  entering  into  a  given  dinner  set  of  foreign  and  domestic 
production.  The  answer  then  given  was  stated  not  to  be  exact.  We 
desire  now  to  give  exact  information  in  answer  to  this  question. 

An  English  100-piece  dinner  set,  white,  listed  at  £2  5s.  5d.,  landed 
in  this  country  at  about  $4.10,  would  correspond  with  an  American 
dinner  set,  of  the  same  composition,  costing  $3.66.  The  actual  amount 
of  wages  paid  the  English  pottery  operatives  in  the  production  of 
this  set  would  be  equivalent  to  97  cents,  whereas  the  actual  wages 
paid  the  American  pottery  operative  would  be  about  $2.04. 

Efflciency  of  American  labor. 

On  page  1468  Mr.  Cockran  inquired  in  relation  to  the  efficiency  of 
foreign  labor  as  compared  with  American  labor. 

We  believe  that  on  account  of  the  better  conditions  surrounding 
the  American  potter,  the  better  food,  clothing,  and  housing,  naturally 
makes  a  more  efficient  workman,  but  as  practically  all  pottery  work 
is  based  on  a  piecework  price,  the  speed  or  efficiency  of  the  workman 
accrues  entirely  to  his  own  benefit,  and  does  not  in  any  way  reduce 
the  cost  to  the  manufacturer  by  increased  production. 

American  potters^  prosperity. 

On  page  1406  Mr.  Kinney  referred  to  a  newspaper  cutting  from  the 
Wheeling  Intelligencer  relative  to  the  marked  prosperity  of  the 
Wheeling  Potteries  Company  in  1894. 
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To  further  enlighten  the  committee,  we  desire  to  state  that  the 
great  depression  which  followed  the  enactment  of  the  Wilson  tariff 
law  was  slow  in  directly  affecting  the  American  pottery  industry,  but 
when  the  effect  was  felt  it  was  disastrous. 

We  turn  with  great  regret  to  the  Wheeling  Potteries  Company  re- 
ferred to,  which  was  managed  by  one  of  our  most  efficient  manu- 
facturers, and  find  this  large  establishment  in  the  hands  of  a  re- 
ceiver. This  fact  speaks  more  effectively  than  any  words  we  can 
utter  on  the  subject. 

Amef^ican  pottery  ware  exported. 

On  page  1460,  the  chairman  inquired  as  to  the  exportation  of  pot- 
tery wares,  the  statement  having  been  made  by  Mr.  Jones,  on  page 
1401,  that  "  the  American  pottery  products  are  sold  for  a  less  price 
abroad  than  here,"  and  further  quoted  from  a  large  exporter  as 
follows : 

I  made  the  endeavor  for  you,  but  the  answer  was  that  they  had  several  of 
those  Inquiries  and  "  at  this  time  we  are  not  furnishing  catalogues  and  price 
lists  to  be  used  against  us." 

Since  the  hearing  I  have  made  diligent  inquiry  from  the  Bureau 
of  Statistics  and  find  that  in  1907  there  was  exported  from  the  United 
States  to  foreign  countries,  as  follows : 

Karthen  and  stone  ware $987,283 

Chlnaware 109, 717 

Total^ 1.079,000 

And  distributed  through  the  various  continents,  as  follows : 

Earthen  and  stone  ware.  i 

To  Euroi)e .: $63,  HO 

To  North  America 751, 3l« 

To   South  America 142,  29.S 

To  Asia 15,  514 

To  Oceania 13, 377 

To  Africa 988 

Total 987,283 

China  ware. 

To  Europe $20,071 

To  North  America 75,235 

To  South  America 1.426 

To  Asia 12, 050 

To  Oceania 871 

To  Africa 55 

Total _• 109,  n7 

Further  inquiry  has  been  made  as  to  the  character  of  the  goods 
exported.  Wc  have  found  that  the  great  bulk  of  these  goods  are 
common  clay  and  stone  ware,  used  largely  for  sanitary  purposes, 
drainage,  etc.,  and  are  not  classed  with  the  product  of  the  United 
States  Potters'  Association  or  embraced  in  the  figures  of  their  pro- 
duction. The  total  chinaware,  amounting  to  $109,717,  comprises 
goods  made  for  sanitary  and  electrical  purposes.     Goods  for  elec- 
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trical  purposes  bring  as  high  a  price  in  the  foreign  sale  as  they  do 
in  the  home  market. 

As  to  the  sanitary  wares,  we  would  state  that  the  domestic  demand 
is  for  best  or  perfect  goods ;  therefore  the  seconds,  or  damaged  goods, 
are  unsalable.  These  goods  are  either  destroyed  or,  if  they  can  find 
an  export  purchaser,  they  are  sold  at  the  best  price  obtainable.  The 
total  exports  of  sanitary  ware  for  the  year  1907  amount  to,  approxi- 
mately, $53,000. 

Comparison  of  imports  with  domestic  production. 

On  page  1467  Mr.  Cockran  asked  the  question,  *'  Would  it  be  pos- 
sible to  get  a  table,  somewhat  anatogous  to  that  which  you  have  sub- 
mitted as  to  foreign  importations,  snowing  the  growth  of  the  native 
industry  during  the  same  period?  " 

In  response  to  this  inquiry  we  beg  to  submit  a  table  covering  and 
including  the  years  1890  to  1908,  arranged  in  three  columns: 

First.  The  import  or  foreign  invoice  value  of  the  imported  mer- 
chandise. 

Second.  The  approximate  selling  value  of  the  same,  landed  in  this 
country,  including  expenses,  duty,  and  profits.  These  figures  are 
very  conservative,  and  we  believe  the  selling  value  to  be  considerably 
greater  than  the  said  figures.    The}"  are  certainly  not  overestimated. 

Third.  The  American  production.  The  latter  figures  are  taken 
from  the  government  statistics  and  from  our  own  association  records. 
The  figures  for  the  years  1891  to  1895,  inclusive,  are  given  in  round 
numbers,  and  are  approximately  correct.  We  have  no  data  giving 
exact  figures.  The  amount  of  domestic  production  is  also  estimated 
for  1908,  as  complete  figures  are  not  yet  obtainable.  (See  also  Chart 
No.  II.) 


Foreign  values 
.     of  imports. 

Approximate 
American  sell-. 
inff  value  of 
ImportH.       1 

»14,000.000 
16.800.000 
17,400,000 
19,000,000 
13.800,000 
IS,  000, 000 
21,200.000 
20,000,000 
13,400.000 
15,300,000 
17,300,000  ' 

i9,oa),ooo 

20,000.090 
21,500,000 
24.200,000 
23.500,000 
26,500,000  ' 
28,300,000  1 
28,000,000  ' 

American 
production. 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

$7,030,985 

8,381,388 

8,708,588 

9.509,431 

6,879,437 

8,966,105 

10.605,861 

$8,479,519 
8.600,000 
8,800,000 
3.500,000 
4.200,000 
4,600,000 
4,824.554 

1897 

9.967,297 

6, 726, 733 

1898 

6,687,658 

8,604,888 

1899 

7,603,959 

9, 434, 109 

1900 

8, 646. 223 

11,916.552 

1901 

9,353,920 

13. 583. 422 

1902 

9, 6K).  156 

14,862.788 

1908 

1904 

1          10,512,052 

12,006,0as 

14,677.014 
14.098,254 

1906 

1906 

1907 

1908 

11.659.723 

12,877,528 

;          18,706,790 

13,427,969 

15.015,M3 
16.189,279 
16,194.849 
14,000,000 

Proposed  changes  in  Schedule  5,  paragraphs  94.^  95^  and  96. 

We  beg  to  submit  herewith,  in  definite  form,  the  changes  we  would 
suggest  in  paragraphs  94,  95,  and  96.  These  suggestions  and  rates 
areT)ased  on  the  present  system  of  assessing  duties  upon  the  foreign 
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market  value.  It  is  our  earnest  desire  that  this  J)ase  of  value  ?f-hould 
be  changed  to  the  wholesale  selling  price  of  the  merchandise  in  ihk 
countrv.  This  change  would  necessitate  a  lowering  of  the  ad  valorem 
rate  of  duty  to  be  assessed,  which  is  a  simple  mathematical  proposi- 
tion. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  reasons  for  asking  the  proposed 
changa«? : 

Paragraph  94.  Attempts  have  been  made  on  the  part  of  the  im- 
porters to  enter  under  this  paragraph  superior  qualities  and  kinds  of 
yellow,  brown,  and  Rockingham  wares,  composed  of  fine  mixed  in- 
gredients, whose  actual  selling  value  is  greater  than  white  earthen- 
ware. 

The  new  wording  defines  more  clearly  and  definitely  the  clas>  of 
ware  this  paragraph  is  intended  to  cover. 

Paragraphs  95,  90,  and  the  corresponding  earthenware  paragrapliN 
are  changed  so  as  to  more  clearly  define  the  goods  coming  under  these 
classifications,  as  numerous  questions  have  arisen  as  to  the  intent  of 
the  law. 

For  example,  the  present  law  provides,  "  or  otherwise  decorated  (^r 
ornamented  in  any  manner." 

Importers  haveheld,  and  have  been  sustained  by  some  of  the  Gen- 
eral Appraisers  in  their  contention,  that  an  article  decorated  in  one 
solid  color  is  neither  decorated  nor  ornamented.  We  therefore  in^^rt 
the  word  "  colored." 

In  other  cases,  where  coloring  materials  have  been  placed  on  the 
ware,  the  importers,  and  some  of  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers, 
have  held  that  a  coloring  matter  was  applied  for  utilitarian  purposes, 
and  not  for  decorative  purposes. 

It  is  remarkable  how  much  color  is  expended  in  certain  direction? 
for  utilitarian  purposes  since  this  decision  was  rendered. 

Again,  in  paragraph  9G,  certain  members  of  the  Board  of  General 
Appraisers,  and  also  the  courts,  have  decided  that  the  latter  part  of 
this  paragraph,  "  if  not  ornamented  or  decorated,  55  per  cent  ad 
valorem,"  reiers  only  to  such  goods  as  are  susceptible  to  decoration: 
therefore  there  have  been  attempts  made  to  enter  many  goods,  for 
mechanical  use,  which  this  paragraph  was  intended  to  cover,  and 
which  are  not  commercially  susceptible  to  decoration,  under  para- 
graph 97,  at  the  rate  of  35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

EARTHENWARE   AND    CHINA. 

Present  law.  Proposed  laic. 

Piir.  04.  Common  yellow,  brown,  or  Par.  0.  The  common  frraile  of  yellow, 
gray  earthenware,  plain,  embossed,  or  brown,  or  gray  earthenware.  comiK>sed 
salt-gla/AHl  common  stoneware,  and  of  natural  unmixeil  clay,  plain,  em- 
crucibles,  all  the  forep)ing  not  deco-  bossed,  or  salt-glazed  common  stone- 
rated  in  any  manner,  25  per  cent  ad  i  ware,  crucibles,  all  the  foregoing  not 
valorem ;  Rockingham  earthenware,  decorated  in  any  manner,  25  per  cent 
not  decorated,  40  per  cent  ad  valorem,     ad  valorem;  Rockingham  eartbenware, 

composed  of  common  yellow  clay,  and 
'  glazed  with  the  ordinaiy  brown  Rock- 
ingham  glaze,    not   decorated    in  any 
manner,  40  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
Par.    95.  China,    porcelain,    parlan,  Par.    95.  China,     porcelain,     parian. 

bisque,  earthen,  stone,  and  crockeiy  bisque,  earthen,  stoue,  and  crockery 
ware,   including  clock   cases,   with   or  ,  ware,    commercially    known,    stamped 
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without  movements,  plaques,  orna- 
ments, toys,  toy  tea  sets,  charms, 
vases,  and  statuettes,  painted,  tinted, 
stained,  enameled,  printed,  gilded,  or 
otherwise  decorated  or  ornamented  in 
any  manner,  60  per  cent  ad  valorem; 
if  plain  white  and  without  superadded 
ornamentation  of  any  kind,  55  per  cent 
ad  valorem. 


Par.  06.  All  other  china,  porcelain, 
pnrian,  bisque,  earthen,  stone,  and 
croclcery  ware,  and  manufactures 
thereof,  or  of  which  the  same  is  the 
component  material  of  chief  value,  by 
whatever  name  known,  not  specililly 
provided  for  in  this  act,  if  painted, 
tinted,  stained,  enameled,  printed, 
gilded,  or  otherwise  decorated  or  or- 
namented in  any  manner,  60  per  cent 
ad  valorem;  if  not  ornamented  or 
decorated,  55  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


Par.  — . 


and  sold  as  such,  (*omposed  of  a  vitre- 
ous, vitrified,  or  nonabsorbent  body, 
glazed  or  unglazed,  including  clock 
cases,  with  or  without  movements, 
plaques,  ornaments,  toys,  toy  tea  sets, 
charms,  vases,  and  statuettes,  painted, 
tinted,  stained,  enameled,  printed, 
gilded,  or  otherwise  decorated,  colored, 
or  ornamented  in  any  manner,  in  or 
upon  the  body  or  glaze,  whether  for 
decorative  or  utilitarian  purposes,  60 
per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  2  cents  per 
pound  avoirdupois  gross  weight,  in- 
cluding weight  of  all  packages  and 
packing  materials;  if  not  decorated, 
colored,  or  ornamented  in  any  manner, 
55  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  1  cent  per 
pound  avoirdupois  gross  weight,  in- 
cluding weight  of  all  packages  and 
packing  materials. 

Par.  96.  All  other  china,  porcelain, 
par  inn,  bisque,  stone,  and  crockery 
ware,  composed  of  a  vitreous,  vitrified, 
or  non-absorbent  body,  glazed  or  un- 
glazed, or  manufactures  thereof,  of 
which  the  same  is  the  component  ma- 
terial of  chl^f  value,  by  whatever 
name  known,  not  specially  provided 
for  in  this  act,  if  painted,  tinted, 
stained,  enameled,  printed,  gilded,  or 
otherwise  decorated,  colored,  or  orna- 
mented in  any  manner,  in  or  upon  the 
body  or  glaze,  whether  for  decorative 
or  utilitarian  purposes,  60  per  cent  ad 
valorem,  and  2  cents  per  pound  avoir- 
duiK)is  gross  weight,  including  weight 
of  all  packages  and  packing  materials ; 
if  not  decorated  or  ornamented  in  any 
manner,  whether  commercially  suscep- 
tible to  decoration  or  not,  55  per  cent 
ad  valorem  and  1  cent  per  pound  avoir- 
dupois gross  weight,  including  weight 
of  all  packages  and  packing  materials. 

Pjir.  — .  Eiir  then  ware,  bisque,  and 
crockery  ware,  commercially  known, 
Rtani|)ed,  or  8t)ld  as  such,  composed  of 
a  [X)rouH  or  absorbent  earthen  body, 
nonvitreous  or  unvitrifled,  including 
clock  cases,  with  or  without  move- 
ments, plaques,  ornaments,  toys,  toy 
tea  sets,  charms,  vases,  and  statuettes, 
painted,  tinted,  stained,  enameled, 
printed,  gilded,  or  otherwise  decora- 
ted, colored,  or  ornamented  in  any 
manner,  in  or  upon  the  body  or  glaze, 
whether  for  decorative  or  utilitarian 
l>nri>ose8,  60  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  pro- 
vide<l  such  duty  shall  not  be  In  amount 
less  than  2i  cents  j)er  pound  avoirdu- 
pois, gross  weight,  including  weight  of 
:'1I  packages  and  imcking  materials;  if 
plain  whitf*.  or  comiwsed  of  one  natu- 
ral-colored clay  bo<ly  and  transparent 
Klaze,  not  decorated,  colored,  or  oma- 
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luented  iu  any  manner,  55  per  cent  ad 
valorem ;  provided  such  duty  shall  not 
be  In  amount  less  than  If  cents  per 
pound  avoirdupois,  gross  weight,  in- 
cluding weight  of  all  packages  and 
imclving  materials. 

Par.  — .  All  other  earthen,   bisque, 

and    crockery    ware,    composed    of   a 

I  i)orous    or    absorbent    earthen    body, 

'  uonvitreous  or   unvitrifled,   glazed  or 

'  unglazed,  or  manufactures  thereof,  or 

of   which    the   same   is  a   component 

material  of  chief  value,  by  whatever 

I  name  Icnown,  not  especially   provided 

I  for    in    this    act,    if    painted,    tinted. 

stained,  enameled,  printed,  gilded,  or 

I  otherwise  decorated  or  ornamented  in 

I  any  manner,  in  or  upon  the  body  or 

.i;laze,  whether  for  decorative  or  utili- 

I  tarian  purix)ses,  60  per  cent  ad  valo- 

r€>m,  provided  such  duty  shall  not  be 

'  in  amount  less  than  2^  cents  per  poand 

I  avoirdupois,    gross    weight.    Including 

I  the  weight  of  all  packages  and  packing 

I  materials;  if   not   decorated,    colored, 

:  or  ornamented  in  any  manner,  whether 

1  commercially    susceptible    to    deeora- 

'  tion  or  not,  55  per  cent  ad  valoron, 

I  provided   such   duty   shall    not   be   in 

I  amount  less  than  If  cents  per  poimd 

avoirdupois,    gross    weight.    Including 

'  weight   of  all   packages  and   packing 

!  materials. 


Perhaps  no  industry  in  the  United  States  is  more  dependent  for  its 
existence  on  a  protective  tariff  than  is  the  pottery  industry. 

The  materials  chiefly  entering  into  the  composition  of  the  potters' 
product  are  of  the  most  insignificant  value  in  their  crude  state, 
namely,  clay,  quarts,  and  feldspar.  The  best  of  these  materials  can 
be  purchased  at  from  25  cents  to  50  cents  per  ton  in  the  ground.  The 
cost  of  mining,  milling,  and  preparing  for  the  potters'  use,  including 
handling  and  transportation,  the  great  percentage  of  which  represents 
labor,  enhances  the  value  of  these  products  to  from  $7  to  $15  per  ton. 
Through  the  manipulation  of  the  potter  these  values  are  again  en- 
hanced from  $50  per  ton,  for  the  cheapest  grades,  to  values  to  their 
weight  in  gold.  From  85  per  cent  to  90  per  cent  of  this  enhancement 
represents  labor. 

The  actual  wages  paid  by  the  manufacturer  of  pottery  to  his  opera- 
tives are  about  55  per  cent  of  the  total  cost,  the  otner  45  per  cent  being 
the  cost  of  materials,  including  fuel,  all  of  which  represent  a  very 
large  percentage  of  labor  cost,  as  above  stated.  Granting  that  there 
is  a  profit  of  20  per  cent  in  this  material  cost  as  it  is  delivered  to  the 
pottery  manufacturer,  distributed  between  the  miner,  miller,  and 
transportation  agencies,  it  will  be  readily  seen  that  labor  enters  into 
the  total  cost  of  the  product  of  pottery  manufacture  to  the  extent  of 
fully  90  per  cent. 
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It  is  therefore  our  intention,  as  we  understand  it  is  your  desire, 
to  present  certain  facts  and  figures  relative  to  the  cost^  particularly 
the  labor  cost,  of  competing  products  from  various  foreign  countries. 

Pottery  naturally  subdivides  itself  into  two  general  classes,  namely : 

First.  Earthenware,  which  comprises  glazed  and  unglazed  clay 
products,  the  distinguishing  characteristics  being  an  open  or  porous 
body  and  of  an  opaque  nature. 

Second.  China,  comprising  glazed  and  unglazed  clay  products  of 
a  vitreous  or  nonabsorbent  character,  and  translucent  to  a  greater  or 
less  degree. 

Although  both  classes  are  composed  to  a  great  extent  of  similar 
material,  yet  they  differ  in  many  particulars  as  greatly  as  do  cotton 
and  silk.  They  differ,  first,  in  the  proportion  of  the  ingredients  en- 
tering into  the  body  and  glaze;  second,  in  the  process  of  manufactur- 
ing; third,  in  the  cost  of  production :  fourth,  in  general  appearance 
and  selling  qualities. 

The  tariff  rate  of  pottery  wares  in  the  customs  tariff  act  of  1897  was 
based  largely  on  the  dinerence  in  the  cost  of  production  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  and  this  largely  on  the  relative 
costs  of  earthenware.  At  that  time  Great  Britain  was  the  chief 
competitor  of  the  United  States  potter.  Since  that  time  conditions 
have  changed ;  to-day  Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  and  Japan  are  our 
chief  competitors.     (See  table  below;  also  chart  No.  I.) 

China  and  earthemvare  imports  from  1884  to  1908. 


England. 

Germany. 

Austria- 
Hungary. 

Japan. 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1     12.986,806 

1        3,048,101 

3,192,146 

3,530,444 

3.941,670 

$697,364 
808,327 
781,612 
858.  J«9  1 
985.329 
1,087,156  ' 
1.165,827  , 
1,390.018  ' 
1.681.961  , 
1.852,718  1 
1,518,607  ! 
1,910,263 
2.692.110 
3.033,661 
2,089,762 
2,252,2:^6 
2. 787. 163 
3.392,825 
8,651.215 
3.961,501 
4,815.W8 
4.770,443 
5,131,974 
6,153,943 
5,287,267 

$161,464 
183,427 
253,829 
894,829 
471.340 
519,587 
543,385 
624,000 
637,  rdo 

808,194 
564,112 
702,335 
782.903 
(558,816 
509,310 
501.097 
M8,013 
6-22.086 
696,172 
714,131 
856,262 
909,929 
1,022,254 
944,498 
991,341 

$152,638 
75,902 
97,224 
68,893 
181,257 

1889 

3.M5,620 

204,461 
236,840 
286, -201 
337,839 
407,109 
836.461 
195,931 
887,591 
429,062 
313,712 
290.121 
373.269 
459,518 
469, 707 
519,390 
711.226 
957.020 
1.530,400 
1,976,158 
1,452,156 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1898 

1        8,954,004 

1        4.325.418 

1        4,611,210 

;        4,766,774 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1        3,248,165 

I        4,651. -275 

'        4.847,337 

I        4.017,2:« 

2.709,757 

1        2,933.234 

'        3.235,3H8 

3,186,969 

1902 

2.928,391 

1903 

2.995,975 

1904 

1905 

1        3,212.471 

2,804,811 

1906 

1907 

1908 

2,75H,696 

3.147.W0 
'        3.117.310 

Total  Im- 
portfl. 


$4,954,818 

4,837,782 

4,947.621 

5,716,927 

6,410,871 

6,476,299 

7,030,986 

8,381,888 

8,708.588 

9.509,431 

6,879,487 

8,956,106 

10,605.861 

9.9»>7,297 

6.687,658 

7,603.959 

8.646,223 

9.3.«O,920 

9.680,156 

10,512.052 

12,005,008 

11,669,723 

12,877,528 

18.706,790 

18,427,969 


Importationii. 

The  following  figures  will  indicate  the  growth  of  importations 
during  the  past  twentj'-five  years,  showing  the  enormous  increase  in 
total  importations,  the«e  increases  being  largely  traceable  to  the 
above-named  countries. 
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While  the  total  importations  in  1884  were  $4,954,813,  the  total       ", 
importations  for  1908  were  $13,427,969. 


Impoxtatlonn  from— 

England 

Oennany 

AuBtria 

Japan  


Total  increaae  in  Importations  . 


1884. 


$2,986,806 

097,364 

161.464 

75,902 


1908. 


18, 147, 310 

5.287,267 

991,341 

1,976,163 


Incmae. 


Whereas  the  total  value  of  goods  manufactured  in  1884  was  approxi- 
mately $8,000,000,  against  $14,000,000  in  1908,  or  an  increase  in 
domestic  production  of  76  per  cent. 

In  considering  the  import  figures,  it  must  be  home  in  mind  that 
they  are  the  foreign  values;  to  them  must  be  added  from  100  per 
cent  to  150  per  cent  to  bring  them  to  the  total  competing  value  with 
the  goods  produced  in  this  country,  making  the  importations,  from  a 
competing  standpoint,  equivalent  to  at  least  $28,000,000,  or  100  per 
cent  more,  or  double  the  total  home  production.  It  will  also  be  noted 
from  these  figures  that  the  tariff  on  pottery  has  not  seriously  hindered 
the  importation  of  foreign  merchandise,  nor  has  it  decreased  the 
revenues. 

We  believe  the  time  has  arrived  when  these  classes  of  merchandise 
should  be  separately  classified  and  different  rates  fixed  on  earthen 
and  china  wares.  Under  Dingley  law  great  progress  has  been  made 
in  the  manufacture  of  earthenware  in  the  United  States,  both  as  to 

?uantity  and  quality,  but  the  progress  along  the  lines  of  china  manu- 
acture  has  been  slight,  owing  to  a  greater  proportionate  cost  of  its 
production  between  this  country,  the  Continent,  and  the  Orient. 

As  the  methods  of  manufacture  in  Great  Britain  more  closely  cor- 
respond to  those  used  in  the  United  States,  we  can  more  accurately 
compare  the  cost  of  production  between  these  countries.  We  will 
endeavor  to  do  this  in  detail,  and  will  then  show  by  percentages, 
based  on  actual  data,  which  we  will  also  present,  the  lesser  cost  of 
similar  products  in  the  various  countries  of  Europe. 

Cost  of  production. 

Many  elements  enter  into  the  cost  of  pottery  wares,  chief  of  which 
are: 

I.  The  amount  of  capital  invested. 

(1)  In  plant. 

(2)  In  working  capital. 

{a)  For  carrying  merchandise  stock. 
(6)  For  carrying  book  accounts. 

II.  Materials. 

III.  Labor. 


(1)  Wages  paid  for  producing  help. 

(2)  Wages  paid  for  nonproducing  help. 
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In  considering  the  comparative  labor  cost,  the  conditions  surround- 
ing the  producer  must  be  noted,  especially  in  relation  to  child  and 
adult,  male  and  female  labor;  the  hours  oi  labor,  and  in  cases  where 
piecework  prices  are  paid  the  special  conditions  under  which  pay- 
ment is  maae. 

In  all  the  above  elements  the  American  manufacturer  is  greatly 
handicapped. 

I.  Amount  of  capital  invested. 

First.  A\lien  it  is  remembered,  according  to  the  English  statistics, 
that  the  English  bricklayers  earn  the  equivalent  of  $9.10  per  week; 
masons,  $9.26  per  week ;  carpenters,  $8.85  per  week ;  plumbers,  $8.75 
per  week;  painters,  $8.16  per  week,  and  laoorers,  $4.32  per  week,  as 
compared  with  the  wages  earned  by  similar  workmen  in  this  country, 
it  is  readilv  understood  how  the  plant  investment,  including  the  land^ 
of  a  six-kiln  pottery  in  England  would  be  about  $60,000,  as  compared 
with  one  in  this  country  costing  $80,000. 

Second.  The  necessary  investment  for  working  capital  is  consid- 
erably more  in  the  United  States,  for  various  reasons: 

(1)  On  account  of  the  greater  cost  of  material  and  labor  to  produce 
the  same  quantity  of  goods. 

(2)  On  account  of  the  necessity  of  carrying  much  larger  stocks  of 
iBnished  merchandise,  because  ot  the  fact  that  the  foreign  manu- 
facturer makes  goods  on  order  for  immediate  shipment,  whereas  the 
American  manufacturer  sells  largely  from  stock. 

(3)  Many  of  the  foreign  manufacturers  receive  cash  on  presenta- 
tion of  the  fe's/L  to  the  foreign  banker,  who  acts  as  representative  or 
agent  for  the  American  purchaser,  whereas  the  American  manu- 
facturer, as  a  rule,  has  to  carrj  on  his  books  accounts  amounting  to  a 
large  percentage  of  his  total  investment. 

Table  I. — Plant  investment. 


De«crlptfon. 

English.     American'. 

lAnd,  mftchincry,  bnildingn,  flxturen 

960,000.00      980,000.00 

Rasiren 

l,2tX).00          '2,814.00 

^i^., .:::::....:::::..,::::..::.::::..::::::::::. ,.:::.::...:::::::::::::::^ 

4,680.00          8,660.00 

Ware  boards 

2,000.00  1        2,000.00 

Total 

67,940.00  1      98,464.00 

Difference,  37  per  cent. 

II.  Materials. 


The  difference  in  cost  of  the  principal  materials  entering  into  the 
potter's  product  is  shown  in  Table  II.  They  ent^r  into  the  completed 
article  in  proportions  which,  when  figured  out  on  the  difference  in 
cost  of  the  various  component  parts,  show  a  total  difference  of  43  per 
cent  of  American  cost  over  English  cost. 
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Table  II. — Materials, 
[Per  ton  of  2,240  pounds.] 


Body  materials; 


England.      America. 


China  clav: 

American. 

Englinh  ... 
Ball  clay: 

American . 

English  ... 

Flint  dry 

Feldspar 

Stone 


97.80 
5.57  ; 


4.42 
18.00 
10.20 


$1L90 
11.80 

8.70 
9.45 
8.28 
11.76 
14.00 


Average. 


Other  materials: 
Sagger  marl.. 

Wad  clay 

Sand  . 


Coal  and  slack . 
Average 


8.19 

10.74 

.90  " 

.96 
3.20  1 
2.75 

2.16 
l.«2 
3.70 
8.30 

1.96 


2.75 


Difference  body  materials  31  per  cent. 
Difference  other  materials  41  per  cent. 

III.  Labor. 

First.  The  wages  paid  to  the  producing  help  can  be  arrived  at  in 
two  ways. 

(1)  By  comparing  the  amount  of  wages  actually  earned  by  the 
various  branches  under  similar  conditions.  Table  III  represents  the 
comparative  weekly  earnings  for  the  various  branches  of  the  pottery 
industry.  The  English  figures  are  taken  from  a  report  made  by  Mr. 
Bailey,  president  of  the  English  Manufacturers'  Association,  and 
presented  during  a  recent  labor  dispute  to  the  board  of  arbitration. 
"  The  table,"  he  explains,  "  was  compiled  from  returns  sent  in  from 
30  representative  firms,  and  the  earnings  given  were  averaged  over 
a  period  of  13  weeks,  between  May  2  and  August  1."  Mr.  Bailey 
expressed  the  opinion  that,  during  the  period  in  question,  short  time 
was  being  worked  by  most  of  the  operatives.  The  American  figures 
were  compiled  from  returns  sent  in  by  30  representative  firms  of  the 
United  States,  covering  the  months  of  May,  June,  August,  and  Sep- 
tember for  the  year  1908.  Similar  American  figures  for  1907  are  also 
given  to  show  that  short  time  was  worked  by  many  of  the  American 
operatives,  the  rate  of  wages  being  the  same  in  both  years. 

Table  III. — Comparative  weekly  earnings. 


England. 
1908. 


Plate  makers I  fO.  90 

Jiggercrs i  8. 42 

Dish  makers 7. 22 

Cup  makers: 

Men 7.48 

Women i  4. 94 

Saucer  makere: 

Men 8.10 

Women 4. 06 

Basin  makers '  8. 60 


America. 


1908. 


S20.23 
22. 12 
17.66 

19.10 


1907. 


82S.8$ 
2&,» 
21.58 

22.00 


19.92  I 


18.93  , 


33.94 
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Table  III. — Comparative  weekly  earnings — Continued. 


Preasere 

Printers , 

Tran^sferrere  (women ) . . , 

Dippers •. 

Sanrer  makers 

Mold  makers 

Throweni 

Turners 

Handler*: 

Men 

Women , 

Kiln  men , 

Average 


England, 
1908. 

15.94 
5.82 
2.60 
9.96 
7.70 
9.12 
6.68 
6.44 

6.76 
3.50 
7.20 

America. 

1908. 

1907. 

114.13 
18.76 
7.17 
22.66 
17.68 
20.16 
25.00 
16.46 

19.46 

$17. 76 

19.73 

8.46 

28.62 

24.12 

25.72 

26.00 

21.06 

22.46 

14.40 

18.66 

6.71 

18.86 

21.76 

Difference,  1908, 173  per  cent 

Table  IV  corroborates  the  English  figures  of  Mr.  Bailey,  and  are 
taken  from  the  English  government  reports  on  the  ''  Standard  Rates 
of  Wages,"  etc.,  for  1908. 

Table  IV. — From  English  government  rcporis,  190S. 

Per  week. 

Potters  (clay  workers) $6.00  to  $8.40 

Kiln  men 7. 20 

Laborers 4.52 

Decorators 7.20  to    0.60 

Mr.  John  S.  Goddard,  a  prominent  English  manufacturer,  made 
the  following  statement  before  the  aforesaid  board  of  arbitration: 
"  On  my  works,  talcing  men,  women,  and  children  employed,  the 
average  wage  per  head  per  week  for  the  whole  year  was  £1  Os.  4d. 
($4.88).  This  included  the  manufacturers  and  everybodj^  employed 
on  the  works."  Comparing  these  figures  with  the  statistics  of  New 
Jersey,  for  the  same  year,  1907,  we  find  that  the  average  yearly  earn- 
ings for  pottery  employees  (not  including  manufacturers)  was 
$619.27,  or  equivalent  to  $11.90  per  week  per  head,  or  a  difference 
between  the  New  Jersey  potters  and  the  English  potters  of  144  per 
cent. 

By  comparing  in  detail  the  piecework  prices  paid  in  England  and 
the  United  States  for  articles  in  common  use.  Table  V  shows  these 
comparative  figures.  The  prices  are  computed  on  a  net  American 
currency  basis,  allowing  24  cents  to  the  English  shilling,  and  are 
calculated  at  the  rate  of  12  articles  to  the  dozen.  "  good  from  hand."' 

Table  V. — Comparative  pi€ccicork  prices. 
DTSH  AND  BAK£B  MAKEBS. 


BakeiB,  8-lnch. 
Bakers.  4inch . 
Baken,  5-iDch. 
Bakers,  6- Inch, 
Baken.  7-inch . 
Bak(>r!i,  8-inc'h. 
Baken,  9- inch. 
Rakera,  lOInch 


England. 

America. 

10.0698 

10.09 

.0698 

.10 

.0798 

.11 

.0798 

.12 

.09 

.18 

.0997 

.15 

.1097 

.16 

.1197 

.18 

Increase. 


Per  cent. 
29 
42 
38 
fiO 
44 
60 
46 
50 
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Table  V,— Comparative  piecework  prices — Continued. 


Dtehes,  3-inch . 
Dinhes,  4-lnch . 
Dishes.  5-iuch  . 
Dishes,  6-iuch . 
Dishes,  7-Inch . 
Dishes,  8-inch . 
Dishes,  9-inch  . 
Dishes,  10-inch 
Dishes,  11-inch 
Dishes,  12-inch 
Dishes,  14-inch 
Dishes,  16-lnch 


PRESSING. 


Brush  vases 

Butters,  covered 

Chambers,  covered.  6s 

ChambcFR,  covered,  9s 

Comports,  7-inch 

Comports,  8-inch 

Comports.  9-inch 

Cuspidors,  28 

Cuspidors.  Is 

Covered  dishes,  7-inch 

Covered  dishes,  8-inch 

Covered  dishes,  9-inch 

Covered  dishes,  10-Inch 

Covered  casseroles,  7-Inch.. 
Covered  ca.<«erole9,  8-inch. . 
Covered  casseroles,  9-inch.. 
Covered  casseroles,  10-inch. 

Creams,  24m , 

Creams.  80s 

Ewers,  6s 

Ewers,  9n 

Ewers,  mouth 

Juf<»>,4s 

Jugs,  6s 

JUffS,  128 

Jugs.  21s 

Jugs,  30s 

Jup.  368 

Salads,  71nch 

Salads,  8-inch 

Salads,  9-inch 

Salads,  10-inch 

Sauce  boats 

Sauce  tureens 

Sauce  stands 

Sauce  ladles 

Slop  Jars 

Soups,  covered 

Soup  tureens,  9-Inch 

Soup  tureens,  10-inch 

Soup  stands,  9-inch 

Soup  Stan  ds,  10-inch 

Soup  ladles 

Parlor  spittoons 

Sugars,  248 

Sugars.  30s 

Sugars.  36s 

Teapots,  24s 


90.219 
.678 
.472 
.472 
.299 
.299 
.339 
.758 
.958 
.658 
.718 
.778 
.837 
.658 
.718 
.778 
.837 
.259 
.239 
.658 
.598 
.252 
.504 
.441 
.346  i 
.294  1 
.262 
.252 


.459  ! 
.518 
.279  , 
.658  ! 
.219 
.099 

2.159 
.438 

1.67 

1.91 
.438 
.438 
.18 
.239 
.438 
.399 
.359 
.698  I 


10.80 

.64 

.97 

.88 

.51 

.56 

.60 

1.47 

1.29 

1.01 

l.U 

1.24 

1.38 

.97 

1.06 

1.20 

1.33 

.45 

.42 

.92 

.82 

.45 

.85 

.70 

.55 

.45 

.42 

.86 

.65 

.75 

.85 

.96 

42 

1.00 

.83 

.25 

2.58 

.60 

2.76 

2.99 

.65 

.64 

.84 

.69 

.64 

.60 

.56 

1.00 


I 


S7 
19 
106 
«• 
70 
M 
77 
98 
81 
63 
54 

m 

66 
47 
47 
54 

n 

74 
76 
40 
37 
78 
69 
56 
» 
68 
67 
<S 
110 
108 
86 
88 
51 
62 
51 

ise 

20 
87 
64 
56 
26 
46 
89 
189 
46 
50 
56 
67 


JldGERING. 


Bowls,  24s 

80.0346 

10.06 
.051 
.05 
.06 
.0275 
.85 
.80 
.25 
.0325 
.0275 
.0276 
.(B75 

78 

Bowls,  30s 

.0277 

100 

Bowls,  36s 

.0281 

116 

Bowls,  42s 

.0197 

154 

Butters  Individual 

....I           .0126 

118 

Ba.<tins 

1           .21 

66 

Basins,  6-Inch 

1           .21 

48 

Basins,  9-Inch 

1           .189 

82 

Cups 

1           .0147 

m 

Saucers,  coffee  

1           .0189 

46 

Saucers,  ten 

,            .0168 

64 

Saucers,  A.  D 

.0126 

m 
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Tablk  V. — Comparative  piecework  prices — Continued. 


Saacen,  toy 

Fruits,  all  HUes , 

Icecreams 

Nappies,  3-inch 

Nappies,  4-inch , 

Nappies,  6-inch 

Nappies,  6-inch ' 

Nappies,  7-Iuch 

Nappies,  8-inch j 

Nappies,  9-inch I 

Plates,  4-inch i 

Plates,  6-inch 

Plates,  6-inch 

Plates,  7-inch 

Plates,  8-inch 

Plates.  5-Inch,  deep 

Plates.  6-inch,  deep 

Plates,  7-inch,  deep : 

Plates,  8-inch,  deep 

Plates,  6-inch,  festooned 

Plates,  7-inch,  fej<tooned 

Plates,  8-inch,  festooned 

Plates,  6-inch,  deep,  festooned 

Plates,  7-inch,  deep,  festooned 

Plates,  8-inch,  deep,  festooned 


England. 

America.' 

10.0126 

10.0276 

.0168 

.0276 

.0168 

.0276 

.0683 

.08 

.0683 

.08 

.064 

.10 

.084 

.10 

.0946 

.10 

.0945 

.10 

.1165 

.12 

.0168 

.06 

.0189 

.086 

.0815 

.04 

.026 

.045 

.0604 

.06 

.0189 

.046 

.0216 

.06 

.0262 

.056 

.0804 

.0626 

.024 

.06 

.03 

.06 

.063 

.625 

.024 

.06 

.08 

.066 

.038 

.0726 

118 

64 

64 

26 

26 

19 

19 

6 

6 

4 

80 
86 
86 
70 
78 
138 
188 
110 
106 
108 
83 
89 
150 
117 
U9 


THROWING. 

Bowls,  248 

10.0316 
.0262 
.021 
.0179 
.0315 
.0262 
.021 
.0179 
.0787 
.0787 

10.05 
.04 
.036 
.086 
.056 
.046 
.04 
.08 
.12 
.12 

69 

Bowls,  SOS 

69 

Bowls,  86s 

67 

BowK42s 

96 

Mugs,  24s 

74 

Mugs,  80s 

78 

Mugs,  36n 

90 

Mngs,4-is 

67 

Sugars.  249 

62 

Sugars,  80s 

62 

TURNING. 

Bowls.  24s 

10.0319 
.0266 
.021 
.0182 
.0319 
.0265 
.021 
.0182 
.169 
.159 

10.06      , 
.065    ' 
.06      , 
.06      1 
.08 
.075 
.07 
.06 
.196 
.186 

88 

BowKSOn 

115 

Bowls,  369 

119 

Bowls.  42s 

174 

Mugs.24s 

166 

Mugs,30n 

194 

Mug9,  86s 

288 

Mugs.  4VB 

229 

6agars,24s.               

28 

Sugars,  30b 

17 

HANDLING. 


Cups,  coffee 
Cups,  A.  D . 
Cups,  tea... 
Cups,  toy  . . 
Mugs,  24s... 
Mugs,  80m... 
Mugs,  36s... 
Mugs,  42a... 


•0.0168 

10.04 

.0147 

0.066 

.0147 

0.035 

.0147 

0.086 

.0816 

0.6 

.0262 

0.6 

.021 

0.6 

.0179 

0.6 

132 
274 
138 
188 
90 
138 
186 


Second.  Wajges  paid  to  nonproducinc  help. 

Table  VI  gives  a  fair  average  of  tne  wages  paid  to  the  nonpro* 
ducing  help  necessary  to  the  running  of  a  pottery.  The  indiviaual 
ability  and  consequent  worth  of  some  of  these  employees  necessarily 
differs  greatly,  both  in  England  and  in  the  United  States,  but  the 
figures  given  are  considered  a  fair  average.    The  total  percentage  of 
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difference  in  this  CTOup  of  wage-earners,  in  proportion  to  number  of 
each  class  of  employees,  is  145  per  cent  higner  in  America  than  in 
England. 

Table  VI. — Comparative  wages,  noaproducing  help. 


Occupation. 

England. 

17.76 
4.70 
1.60 
6.00 
8.80 
5.20 

12.00 
1.76 
2.26 
2.26 
1.62 
1.52 
7.80 
S.S5 
6.48 
4.74 

Cniteil 
8tat««. 

Bookkeepers 

per  week.. 

$!.<«; 

Office  clerks 

do 

id.co 

Office  bovii 

do.... 

4.(» 

Teamnters 

do.... 

11 OD 

Enf^ineera 

do.... 

l«® 

Laborem 

do.... 

900 

Oven  tlremen 

do.... 

20. « 

Decorating  fl  remen 

Head  biscuit  brusher 

Head  g;Io.^t dresser 

per  kiln.. 

do.... 

do.... 

Biscuit  ware  girls 

do.... 

4.W 

Glost  ware  girls 

do.... 

ft.  00 

Glost  ware  house  men 

Selectors 

per  week.. 

do 

9.00 

Slip  makers 

do.... 

U'.OO 

Pug  mill  men 

do.... 

12.  OD 

Dippers 

do... 

Dippers'  help  ( women ) 

Dippers*  help  (boys) 

do.... 

do.... 

2.26 
1.68 
6.48 
14.40 
8.26 

6.00 

Nignt  watchman 

do.... 

lift* 

Managers 

do.... 

Jft.OiJ 

Foreman 

do.... 

lh.00 

1 

Average 

5.76 

10.37 

Difference 

ner  nent. . 

Iflf 

1 



In  proportion  to  number  of  each  employed  the  difference  is  145  per  cent. 

Table  VII  shows  the  actual  output  for  one  year  of  pottery  in  Eng- 
land compared  with  one  of  similar  size  and  capacity  in  the  United 
States,  confining  itself  to  the  manufacture  of  staple  goods,  and  i^ 
figured  at  full  journeyman's  wages  in  both  cases.  This  is  perhaps  the 
best  way  to  arrive  at  the  total  average  wage  cost,  as  the  demand  for 
such  articles  as  plates,  cups  and  saucers,  and  bowls  far  exceed  in 
quantity  such  articles  as  covered  dishes,  teapots,  sugars,  etc. 

The  total  percentage  of  difference  is  60  per  cent  higher  cost  in 
America  than  in  England. 

Table  Wl.—Total  actual  output  of  one  pottery  plant  for  one  year. 


Articles. 

Bakers,  2i-inch 

Bakers.  3-inch 

Bakers.  4-inch 

Bftkers.  .VInch 

Bakers,  5-inch    ingle 

Baker*,  6i-nch 

Bakers,  7-inch 

BakerH,  8-inch 

Bakers,  9-inch 

Bakers.  lOi-inch 

Bowls,  30s,  oyster 

Bowls,  24s 

Bowls.  30s 

Bowls.  3ti8 

BuiterH,  covered 

Butters,  individual 

Casserole-^,  covered,  7-inch 
Cnsseroles,  covered,  8-inch 
Ca&seroles.  covered,  9-inch 

Comports.  8-inch 

Caspidory.  28 

Cover  dishes,  7- inch 


Dozen. 


Articles. 


Doren. 


460  '  Cover  dishes.  8-lnch I  *5 

75      Creams,  30s ,  ?» 

25     Coffees,  un handled ,  ^  f™ 

25     Coffees,  handled I  10.t« 

200  ;   Teas 20.a« 

330   I  Di.shes.  4-inch ]^ 

Dishes,  6-inch 300 

Dishes,  6-inch !  1* 

Dishej.,  7-inch ,  *» 

Dishes.  8-inch •;; 

Dishes,  9-Inch ,  ^ 

Dl.^hes,  10-inch *X 

Dishes,  n-inch '  *;j 

DLshes.  12-Inch I  55 

Dishes.  13-inch 27S 

Dishes,  M-inch *<^ 

Dishes.  16-inch gj 

I  Ice  creamR.  8i-inch "  l*^ 

Icecreams,  4-inch 1.*' 

Jugs.  4s ^. 

.lugs.  68 1  *J 

Jugs,  12s ^ 


860  I 

650  ', 
375  l' 
600  I 
800  ' 

000  I 
600  i' 
000  1 
400  I' 
000  {I 


100 
126 
50 
100 
100 
200 
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Table  VII. — Total  actual  output  of  one  pottery  plant,  etc. — Continued. 


Article. 


Dozen. 


Jugs,  248 1,600 

Jugs,  30h 700  ; 

Jugs«.S6« 1,000  . 

Mug^,248 800  i 

Mug«,808 2,200 

Mug8,36e 400 

Nappies,  5-inch I  200 

NappieM,6-lnch I  360 

Nappies,  7-lnch 1 ,  210 

Nappies,  Much 1,800 

Nappies.  9-inch 400 

Nappies,  10-inch ,  300 

Plates.  4-inch I  500 

Plate»,5-Inch i  6,000 

PlatfcM, e-lnch !  10,000  , 

Plates.  7-lnch 15,000  1 

PI»te»,8-lnch I  10,000  ' 

Plates.  6inchesdeep 1,000 

Plates.  7  inches  deep i  8, 000 

Plates.  Sinchesdeep 10,000 

Plates.  6-Inch  festoons I  1,600 

Plates,  6-inch  festoons i  6,000 

Plates,  7-Inch  festoons '  7, 600 

Plates. 8-lnch  festoons 7,600 

Plates,  5inche8deep |  500 

Plates.  8  inches  deep 8,000 

Plates,  cake i  1,000 

Plates,  cup I  500 


Articles. 


Sauce  boats 

Saucers,  coffee 

Sancers,  coffee,  festoon. 

Saucers,  tea 

Saucers,  tea,  festoon 

Saucers,  fruit,  3i-inch.. 

Saucers,  fruit,  4-Inch 

Saucers,  fruit,  festoon.. 

Sugars.  24s 

Sugars.  80b 

Teapots 

Sauce  dishes(  tureens) . . 

Sauce  dish  stands 

Sauce  dish  ladles , 

Soup  dishes  (tureens)  98 

Soup  dish  ladles 

Soup  dish  stands , 

Vases , 

Basins,  9b 

Chambers,  9b 

Ewers,  6s , 

Ewers,  mouth , 

Soaps 

Slop  Jars 

Total  dosens 


Dosen. 


500 

10.000 

3,000 

22,000 

12,000 

3,000 

3.000 

5,000 

450 

1,000 

1,000 

100 

100 

100 

125 

100 

100 

1.500 

2,000 

1,600 

1.600 

600 

1.000 

160 


218,786 


Table  VIII  shows  the  several  items  making  up  the  total  wage  cost 
of  the  above  tabulated  output.  This  shows  a  difference  of  111  per 
cent  higher  labor  cost  in  America  than  in  England. 

Table  VIII. — Total  wage  costs. 


Branches. 


England,  i  America. 


I 


Potters*  w|ige8 

Oven  men's  wages 

Mold  makers'  wnges  .. 
Sagger  makers'  wages . 
All  other  wages. 


'  $13,684.69 

1      3,477.00 

I      1.129.00 

I         861.00 

I      5.782.60 

Office  and  management 3, 018. 00 


S21,738.96 
12,186.00 
2.460.00 
2.243.00 
14,054.33 
6,240.00 


Total '    27,902.19  '      68.912.28 


I 


DiflTerence,  111  per  cent. 


Table  IX  shows  the  total  cost  of  material  entering  into  the  above 
output  as  being  ^  per  cent  greater  in  America  than  in  England. 


Table  IX. — Total  material  costs. 


Description. 


Materials  entering  into  the  body  and  glaze 
Materials  not  entering  into  same 

Total 


England.     America. 


817,610.00  , 
12,402.00  . 


822,166.00 
20,840.00 


30,012.00  ,      43.996.00 


Difference,  43  per  cent. 


Table  X  shows  the  total  cost  of  the  product  from  the  above  pot- 
tery in  England  and  the  United  States,  including  everything  with 
the  exception  of  the  manufacturer's  salary,  and  shows  that  the  total 
cost  is  76  per  cent  higher  in  the  United  States  than  in  England. 
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Table  X. — Total  coat 


Description. 

England. 

America. 

Labor 

127,902.19 

30.012.00 

5.0&&L00 

1,500.00 

560.00 

830.00 

9»,911.» 

Material 

42;  996.au 

Interest 

9.4».(» 

InsuxiaDce 

1,500.00 

Taxes 

1,4^00 

Gas  and  water  .                                        -  - 

9^00 

Total 

65.849.19 

11S,2S3.S» 

Difference,  75  per  cent. 


IV.  Conditions. 


It  will  be  noticed  by  referring  to  the  above-mentioned  Table  VII 
that  although  the  piecework  prices  will  average  60  per  cent  higher  in 
America  than  in  England,  yet  the  actual  wages  earned  (Table  III), 
taken  from  practically  the  same  time  of  year  and  under  similar  con- 
ditions, show  wages  earned  to  be  173  per  cent  more  in  America  than 
in  England.  This  difference  is  accounted  for  by  the  customs  and  con- 
ditions in  the  two  countries.    For  example : 

First.  The  age  limit  of  children.  In  England  children  may  work 
in  the  potteries,  under  certain  conditions,  at  10  years  of  age.  In 
America  the  age  limit  is  14. 

Second.  Female  labor.  In  England  female  labor  is  employed  in 
the  ratio  of  80  females  to  100  males.  In  America  the  ratio  is  19 
females  to  100  males.  It  will  also  be  noted  in  Table  III,  cup  making, 
saucer  making,  and  handling  is  done  largely  by  women  in  England, 
the  same  being  done  exclusively  by  men  in  America. 

The  following  quotation  is  taken  from  the  report  of  the  English 
Board  of  Trade  relative  to  the  standard  wages  prevailing  in  certain 
occupations  in  the  principal  industrial  towns  in  the  United  Kingdom 
(p.  441) : 

It  appears  that  women  and  girls  are  very  largely  employed  In  the  pottery 
Industry.  In  some  branches  of  the  trade  they  are  being  employed  to  an  increas- 
ing extent  upon  work  which  a  few  years  ago  was  performed  almost  exclusively 
by  men.  They  are  now  actively  in  competition  with  male  labor,  and  as  they  are 
able  to  do  similar  work  for  lower  wages  they  are  gradually  driving  men  from 
certain  sections  of  the  trade.  The  reason  given  for  this  is  the  usual  one — women 
do  the  work  as  satisfactorily  as  men,  and  the  cutting  of  prices  In  trade  competi- 
tion drives  the  employer  to  resort  to  lower-paid  labor. 

Third,  Different  methods  of  payment.  In  England  the  ware  made 
is  generally  paid  for  "  good  from  oven ;"  that  is,  good  after  having 
passed  through  the  first  firing  process,  the  workmen  taking  the  entire 
risk.  In  America  the  Tvare  is  paid  for  "  good  from  hand,"  the  man- 
ufacturer assuming  all  the  loss. 

Fourth.  The  apprenticeship  system  in  England.  The  indenturing 
of  apprentices  is  an  old-established  English  custom.  Many  of  these 
indentures  being  made  between  the  ages  of  10  and  12  years,  and  ex- 
piring at  the  age  of  21,  secures  to  the  manufacturer  well-trained  work- 
men and  the  benefit  of  such  training  for  a  period  of  years.  Many  of 
these  apprentices  begin  at  48  cents  per  week  the  first  year,  increasing 
thereafter  at  the  rate  of  24  cents  annually,  so  that  in  some  branches  a 
boy  having  worked  four  years  at  his  trade  will  earn  the  sum  of  $1.20 
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per  week.   From  that  time  to  the  expiration  of  his  indenture  he  is  sup- 

Sosed  to  work  at  50  per  cent  off  the  journeyman's  wage  scale.  In  some 
epartments  more  than  half  the  number  employed  are  apprentices, 
while  in  America  the  trades  unions  have  so  regulated  the  making  or 
apprentices,  their  years  of  service,  and  the  proportionate  number  to 
the  journeymen  employed  that  the  American  manufacturer  has  little 
or  no  benefit  from  the  apprentice  system  and  must  reckon  his  cost  on 
the  journeymen  rate  of  pay. 

From  the  above  statement  of  facts  and  figures  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  total  average  percentage  of  piecework  cost  is  60  per  cent  more  in 
the  United  States  than  in  England. 

That  the  average  difference  in  cost,  considering  it  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  potters'  production,  is  111  per  cent  higher. 

That,  on  accoimt  of  the  various  conditions  surrounding  the  work- 
men, the  actual  wages  earned  is  173  per  cent  greater. 

Continental  potting. 

Without  going  so  thoroughly  into  the  detail  of  wages  and  condition 
on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  the  following  comparative  figures  will 
show  a  much  greater  difference  in  actual  making  cost  between  the 
United  States  and  these  pottery-producing  countries  than  between 
the  United  States  and  England. 

Table  XI  will  show  the  relative  making  prices  of  plates  and  teas 
in  the  various  pottery  centers  of  Europe  and  America. 

TABLB  XI. 


Plates,  7-iDch... 

Cup« 

Saucen 

Bowls,  Jiggered. 
Bowls,  turned . . 

Cuflpiaon 

Teapots 

Casseroles 

Soup  tureens... 


Description. 


Holland. 


90.0144 
.0048 
.0048 
.0048 
.014 


.21 
.80 
.96 


Germany. 


90.0148 
.0075 
.0075 
.0075 
.0091 
.12 
.24 


America. 


90.04 
.0325 
.0275 
.035 
.05 


.80 
2.07 


Still  greater  differences  exist  in  the  method  of  manufacture. 

Whereas  men  are  employed  in  the  United  States  as  cup  makers  and 
saucer  makers,  women  are  largely  employed  in  England  and  boys  on 
the  Continent. 

In  the  dipping  or  glazing  of  the  ware  men  are  employed  in  the 
United  States,  and  largely  so  in  England,  while  on  the  Continent 
boys  and  in  some  cases  women  are  employed  to  do  this  work,  at  a  cost 
of  from  25  cents  to  40  cents  pjer  day. 

In  the  United  States  and  in  England  men  are  employed  for  the 
placing  and  emptying  of  the  kilns.  In  Germany  and  Austria  women 
are  employed  to  place  the  ware  in  the  "  sagsers  "  (firing  cases) ,  and 
young  girls  wad  the  "  saggers "  (that  is,  place  rolls  of  clay  on  the 
edge  of  the  saggers  for  sealing  purposes) ,  while  one  man  carries 
the  loaded  saggers  to  the  kiln  mouth,  where  the  second  man  places 
them  in  the  kfln.  Twelve  to  14  women,  with  2  men,  make  up  the 
kiln  gang.    These  women  are  paid  25  cents  per  day,  while  the  men  earn 
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96  cents  per  day.  Iij  America  the  operatives  who  do  this  work  are 
all  men  and  earn  on  an  average  of  $3  per  day.  The  aggregate  kiln 
men's  wages  in  an  American  pottery  is  the  largest  single  item  of  labor 
expense. 

It  is  therefore  easy  to  be  seen  what  a  great  advantage  the  conti- 
nental manufacturers  have  in  this  particular  item,  the  labor  cost  being 
220  per  cent  greater  in  the  United  States  than  in  England  and  the 
total  cost  of  production  about  95  per  cent  greater. 

China  and  porcelain. 

When  we  turn  from  the  subject  of  earthenware,  or  clay  products  of 
a  porous  and  opague  body,  to  that  of  china,  porcelain,  etc.,  or  clay 
products  of  a  vitreous  and  translucent  character,  we  are  dealing  with 
an  entirely  different  proposition. 

The  manufacturer  of  china  is  surrounded  with  many  difficulties  not 
encountered  in  the  manufacture  of  earthenware.  The  history  of  this 
branch  of  the  industry  in  the  United  States  is  not  pleasant  to  relate. 
Of  the  seven  manufacturers  of  these  goods  in  1897,  three  have  failed 
and  one  other  has  turned  his  energies  to  the  manufacture  of  earthen- 
ware. Two  new  factories  have  started,  and  two  others  are  doing  a 
little  in  that  direction.  Of  those  now  operating,  two  are  making  a 
very  high  grade  of  china  ware,  finding  a  limited  sale  for  it  on  account 
of  its  special  merits.  The  others  are  confining  themselves  to  the  pro- 
duction of  china  for  hotel  uses. 

These  lines  of  hotel  china  have  for  some  vears  past  been  made  in 
this  country  with  varying  success.  The  (jermans,  having  ever  a 
watchful  eye  on  the  American  demand,  have,  within  the  past  few 
years,  entered  this  particular  market,  having  copied  American  shapes 
and  styles,  and  are  offering  and  selling  their  product  at  prices  which 
are  rapidly  displacing  the  American-made  articles,  it  being  the  cus- 
tom or  some  of  these  manufacturers  to  sell  and  deliver  their  product 
direct  from  the  German  factory  to  the  American  hotel  consumer. 

While  china  of  the  thicker  and  stronger  grades  has  been  produced 
successfully,  yet  it  has  been  commercially  impossible  to  manufacture 
the  thinner  and  cheaper  grades.  These  goods  are  produced  largely 
in  Germany,  Austria,  and  Japan,  and  are  being  imported  and  sold 
at  such  low  prices  as  to  become  potent  competing  tactors  with  the 
cheaper  grade  of  American  earthenware.  It  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  any  Housewife  will  prefer  an  article  of  china  to  that  of  earthen- 
ware if  the  difference  in  cost  is  not  too  great.  Now  the  price  of  the 
imported  article  is  so  low  that  the  competition  is  almost  direct. 

In  this  particular  grade  of  ware  we  wish  to  ask  your  most  serious 
consideration. 

We  have  shown  you  from  various  points  of  view  the  difference  in 
the  cost  of  production  between  English  and  American  earthenware. 
While  we  can  not  compare  in  such  detail,  and  in  the  same  manner, 
the  difference  in  cost  oi  china,  yet  we  will  endeavor  to  show  how  that 
difference  in  cost  is  vastly  greater  than  it  is  in  earthenware. 

Shortly  after  the  enactment  of  the  present  tariff  law  a  German 
manufacturer,  believing  that  the  tariff  of  55  per  cent  and  60  per  cent 
on  china  would  be  sufficient  protection  to  warrant  the  establishment 
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of  a  china  factory  in  the  United  States,  came  to  this  country  with 
this  definite  pjyrpose  in  view.  After  spending  some  weeks  in  thor- 
oughW  investigating  the  wages  and  the  conditions  surrounding  the 
manufacturer  of  pottery  wares,  he  made  the  statement  that  "  it  would 
be  a  mistake  to  even  attempt  to  manufacture  china  in  the  United 
States  under  the  present  tarin,  considering  the  labor  cost."  He  stated 
further  that  where  a  man  earning  from  $20  to  $25  per  week  was 
dipping  (glazing)  the  ware,  girls,  at  a  cost  of  $3  per  week,  were 
domg  the  same  work;  where  from  10  to  12  men,  at  the  cost  of  $18 
to  $20  per  week  each,  were  placing  the  ware  in  the  saggers  and  in 
the  kilns,  12  to  14  girls,  at  the  rate  of  $3  per  week  each,  were  doing 
the  same  work,  they  hiring  2  men  at  a  cost  of  $5  per  week  to  handle 
and  place  the  heavy  saggers  in  the  kiln;  plate  makers  were  earning 
from  $20  to  $30  per  weeR  each  in  this  country,  while  similar  work- 
men were  earning  from  $6  to  $7.50  per  week  in  Germany ;  cups  and 
saucers  being  made  in  this  country  by  men  earning  from  $20  to  $30 
per  week  were  made  by  ffirls  earning  $3  per  wedc,  while  in  some 
cases  the  saucers  were  made  by  men  earning  as  high  as  $5  per  week ; 
cup  handlers  (men)  in  this  country  were  earning  from  $15  to  $20 
per  week,  while  the  same  work  was  done  in  Germany  by  girls  at  $3 
per  week ;  pressers  earning  from  $15  to  $20  per  week  in  this  country 
were  earning  from  $3  to  $6  per  week  in  Germany;  mold  makers 
earning  from  $20  to  $25  per  week  in  America  would  earn  $6  per  week 
in  Germany. 

In  further  confirmation  of  the  above  statement  we  desire  to  present 
ofiicial  figures  from  the  Sonneberg  Chamber  of  Commerce,  referring 
to  pottery  wage-earners,  giving  the  average  weekly  earnings  bv  age, 
in  Table  XII. 

Table  XII. — Giving  the  average  weekly  earnings  by  age. 
[Time,  sixty  hoars  per  week.] 

Males  ander  16  years: 

Day  wage ?2.30 

Piecework 2. 88 

Males  16  to  20  years : 

Day  wape 2. 88 

Piecework 4. 32 

Males  over  20  years: 

Day  wage 3.60 

Piecework  (maximum) 7. 20 

Females  under  16  years: 

Dny  wage 2.16 

Piecework 2.  88 

Fem.'tles  16  to  20  years: 

Day  wage 2.16 

Piecework 2. 64 

Females  over  20  years: 

Day  wage 2.  Ifi 

Piecework 3. 00 

We  further  present  Table  XIII,  being  figures  taken  from  such 
sources  as  the  report  of  Mr.  C.  M.  Pepper,  the  special  agent  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  1908 ;  the  report  of  an  inquiry 
by  the  English  Board  of  Trade  into  the  rates  of  wages,  etc.,  in  Ger- 
man towns,  1908,  and  personal  investigation. 
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Table  XIII. — Average  weekly  earnings. 


Description . 

Germany. 

•6,78 
6.78 
7.68 
4.86 
8.47 

Anstria. 

America. 

Jigger  men 

86.01 
6.99 
7.12 
4.76 
2,74 

133.30 

Preasers 

16.41 

CoBteni  ( m  en ) 

17.10 

CaAters  (women) .... 

Dippers  ( women ) 

Dippers  (men) 

SO.  00 

Brushers  ( women ) 

8.'47 
8.47 
5.76 
8.43 
7.40 
6.64 
8.04 
6.72 
2.16 
6.76 
8.06 
4.28 

2.74 
2.74 
6.28 
8.12 
7.01 
6.09 
2.16 
6.48 
2.74 
6.28 
2.67 
3.66 

6.00 

Kiln  placers  (women) 

Kil  n  men ! 

20.00 

Mold  maimers 

30.9 

Bagger  makers 

3S.M 

Warehoosemen 

15.00 

SelectoFR 

9.00 

Printers 

19.57 

7.40 

Packers 

18.00 

Laborers  (common) 

7.W 

Laborers  (heavy  work) 

9.00 

Average 

6.27 

4.86 

16.79 

Average  difference  Germany  and  America,  218  per  cent. 
Average  difference  Austria  and  America,  246  per  cent. 

Note. — This  table  must  not  be  confused  with  Table  III,  as  it  covers  a  different  dasi 
of  goods  (china),  a  different  grouping  of  the  labor,  and  taken  from  china  mannfae- 
turers*  books,  none  of  whom  were  working  full  time  (1.  e.,  the  American  figures). 

We  also  desire  to  submit  Table  XIV,  giving  in  detail  the  relative 
piecework  prices  which  are  paid  in  Germany  and  in  Ameriea.  These 
prices  differ  somewhat  in  the  different  parts  of  Germany,  as  they 
differ  to  an  extent  in  the  United  States,  but  the  fibres  herewith  giveu 
are  conservative  and  taken  from  wages  actually  in  operation  for  the 
making  of  similar  articles. 


TABLE  XIV. 


Description. 


Plates,  8-ineh 

Plates,  7-inch 

Plates,  6-inch 

Plates,  6-inch 

Plates,  8  inches  deep 
Plates,  7  inches  deep 
Plates,  6  inches  deep, 

Fruit  saucers 

Icecreams 

Oatmeals 

Cups,  handled , 

C:ups,thin , 


Germany. 


America. 


Per  dozen. 

Perdoeen, 

10.04 

10.12 

.039 

.07 

.034 

.06 

.017 

.05 

.04 

.13 

.03 

.115 

.024 

.10 

.016 

.06 

.015 

.05 

.02 

.07 

.081 

.15 

.041 

.17 

Materials. 

The  cost  of  materials  varies  somewhat,  according  to  the  location  of 
the  factories  and  the  quality  of  the  material.  The  averages  are  given 
in  Table  XV.  The  German  coals  are  controlled  by  a  trust,  thus 
accounting  for  the  relatively  high  price. 
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Table  V. — Aceragc  material  cosU. 


401& 


Material. 


China  clay  . . . 

Ball  clay 

Flint 

Felds|>ar 

Sagger  clay... 

Coal  ■".'.'.'.'*.** 

Average 


Germany. 

Austria. 

America. 

f9.64 

«L2.20 

$18. 2& 

5.72 

8.05 

8.70 

7.78 

6.09 

8.2& 

7.78 

8.11 

U.7& 

2.85 

2.16 

2.44 

1.48 

1.34 

8.7a 

8.60 

2.08 

8.50. 

5.54 

4.94 

7.87 

Average  difference,  Germany  and  America,  33  per  cent;  AuatrU  and  America,  47  per 
cent. 

Taking  into  consideration  tlie  great  difference  in  actual  labor  cost^ 
as  ffiven  from  above  tables,  averaging  218  per  cent,  together  with  the 
dinerence  in  the  cost  of  materials,  averaging  40  per  cent,  we  have  suffi- 
cient difference  to  warrant  us  in  asking  a  much  nigher  rate  of  protec- 
tion, but  when  we  further  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  much 
of  the  work  done  in  America  by  men  is  done  in  Germany  and  Austria 
by  women  and  children,  the  figures  given  do  not  truly  indicate  the 
very  great  difference  in  total  cost.  We  are  far  within  conservative 
limits  when  we  state  that  the  cost  of  producing  a  given  amount  of 
china  ware  in  this  country  is  fully  125  to  140  per  cent  higher  than  the 
cost  of  producing  the  same  in  Germany  or  Austria. 

Freight  rates. 

Much  has  been  said  at  past  hearings  relative  to  the  geographical 
protection  enjoyed  by  the  American  manufacturer.  A  few  interest- 
ing figures  will  dispel  any  such  illusion  from  your  minds.  The  pro- 
tection afforded  in  times  that  are  gone,  on  account  of  the  necessarily 
slow  delivery  of  the  goods,  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  Formerly  orders 
had  to  be  placed  montns  before  delivery  could  be  expected,  but  to-day,, 
with  the  use  of  the  cable  and  the  fast  ocean  steamships,  deliveries  can 
be  made,  in  cases  of  necessity,  almost  as  quickly  as  they  can  from  the 
American  pottery  centers. 

These  foreign  deliveries  can  be,  and  are  being,  made  at  a  muclx 
cheaper  freight  rate  than  the  American  manufacturer  can  secure. 

In  addition  to  these  specially  low  trans- Atlantic  rates,  the  Germaix 
manufacturers  have  special  concessions  from  the  government  raik 
ways,  the  domestic  rates  being  from  25  per  cent  to  30  per  cent  higher 
than  the  special  export  rates. 

The  great  discrepancy  between  the  United  States  official  figures  on 
imports  from  Germany  for  the  year  1907  and  the  German  official 
figures  of  the  same  merchandise  to  the  United  States  is  significant 
and  may  indicate  another  reason  for  the  immense  increase  in  the 
importations  from  Germany. 

The  United  States  import  figures  on  earthenware,  china  ware,  etc., 
for  1907  were  $5,153,943,  whereas  GermanvV  export  figures  were 
$8,114,848. 
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French  china  ware. 

The  competition  from  France  is  becoming  more  and  more  direct 
and.  acute.  The  prices,  formerly  secured  by  the  French  importer 
have  been  greatly  reduced  on  account  of  the  increasing  excellency  of 
the  competing  German  china  product.  We,  as  American  manufac- 
turers, have,  therefore,  to  reckon  with  the  cheap  labor  of  France. 
The  French  pottery  operative  does  not  work  as  hard  as  does  his  Ger- 
man cousin.  The  rate  of  wages  is  somewhat  higher,  but  the  amount 
of  actual  earnings  is  no  greater. 

Table  XVI  will  give  the  making  prices  of  the  French  china  ware 
in  comparison  with  similar  articles  made  in  America. 


Dishes,  6-inch 

Di-hes,  7-liich 

Dishes,  8-iiich 

DLshes,  9-inch 

DisheK,  K-ineh 

•:Di8he8,  IMnch 

Dishes.  14-lnch 

Dishes,  16-inoh 

Plates,  8- inch 

Plate?*.  7-inch 

Plate?.  «-inch 

Plate."*,  7-inch,  deep... 

Plates,  t>-lnch  soup 

Fruit  saucers,  4i-inch. 

Tea  saucers 

•ups 

Covered  dishes 

Soup  tureens 

Sauce  tureens 

Sugars 

"Creams 


TABLE  XVI. 
Description. 

1 

France. 

i 

America. 

Pf^r  dozen.  , 
$0,078  i 

Per  dozen. 

».196 

.10    ' 

.£5 

.12    , 

.24 

14 

.27 

::.:.::...       .n  ' 

.30 

1             .25     ' 

.(S 

.31     1 

.& 

.40 

.7^ 

.066 

.12 

.064  ' 

.092 

.049 

.06 

.059  1 

.m 

,015 

.10 

.M3 

.06 

.085 

.05 

,055 

.14 

.S6 

1.25 

1.66 

2.07 

1,08 

1.S3 

'              .36 

.61 

.29    ' 

.42 

Materials. 

The  cost  of  the  materials  in  France  differs  to  an  extent  from  those 
•of  England  and  Germany,  on  account  of  the  proximity  of  some  of  the 
raw  materials,  especially  the  china  clay. 

Table  XVII  will  give  a  comparative  approximate  average  value 
t)f  the  French  materials  as  compared  with  tne  actual  average  vahie  of 
the  American  materials. 


TABLE  XVII. 
Description.  France,    i   America. 


-Chinaclay «7.40  i  $13.-^ 

Flint..... ,            4.30  8.'^ 

Feldspar 13.60  11.  J 

Sagererchiy I            1.46  2.1J 

<:oal ,             8.15  3.» 


•| 


Conditions. 


The  method  of  manufacture  and  the  conditions  under  which  the 
manufacturing  is  done  differ  greatly  from  similar  work  done  in  the 
United  States.    Much  of  the  ware  made  by  hand  by  men  in  the 
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United  States  is  made  by  the  process  of  casting,  and  done  almost 
exclusively  by  women,  at  a  reduction  of  about  45  per  cent  below  the 
French  hand- work  process. 

Considering  the  ngures  given,  a  conservative  estimate  in  the  differ- 
ence in  labor  cost  oi  production  is  175  per  cent  higher  in  the  United 
States  than  in  France,  and  the  total  cost  of  French  china  is  at  least 
110  per  cent  greater  in  the  United  States  than  in  France. 

Japanese  china  ware. 

In  discussing  the  problem  of  Japanese  competition  in  china  wares, 
we  are  at  a  loss  to  find  words  sufficiently  strong  to  describe  the  condi- 
tions that  confront  us. 

By  referring  to  the  above  table  of  imports  from  1884  to  1908,  you 
will  observe  the  rapid  increase  of  importation  from  Japan  in  recent 
years.  In  1885  the  importations  from  Japan  were  aoout  $76,906. 
In  1907  they  were  $1,976,153,  the  very  rapid  mcrease  being  during  the 
past  six  years — ^2,569^  per  cent. 

There  are  reasons  for  this  great  increase.  The  Japanese,  being 
alive  to  the  development  of  their  own  resources,  sent  to  this  country, 
as  well  as  to  the  European  pottery  centers,  a  commission  of  potters 
and  commercial  men,  men  who  not  only  discovered  the  western  meth- 
ods of  manufacture,  and  purchased  machinery  of  the  most  modern 
and  effective  sort  for  their  own  development,  but  discovered  the 
American  market  required  something  more  than  the  articles  of 
purely  Japanese  design. 

They  immediately  commenced  the  manufacture  of  goods  specially 
adapted  for  the  American  demand,  and  through  their  American 
agents  very  rapidlv  secured  a  large  share  of  the  American  market. 
Many,  of  the  articles  now  coming  from  Japan  are  almost  indistin- 
guishable from  those  produced  in  Germany  and  in  France,  as  the 
samples  herewith  submitted  will  illustrate. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  figures  indicating  importations 
do  not,  only  to  a  very  small  degree,  i^epresent  the  amount  of  compe- 
tition. These  import  figures  are  only  the  extremely  low  foreign 
invoice  price  of  goods  in  Japan.  They  must  be  multiplied  at  least 
by  four  before  we  arrive  at  a  conception  of  the  competing  value  of 
the  Japanese  ware  in  this  country. 

TJie  cost  of  production. 

From  the  best  sources  of  information  obtainable,  the  Japanese 
potter  earns  about  $1.50  per  week;  the  skilled  decorators  as  high  as 
$3  per  week ;  whereas  the  great  mass  of  decoration  for  the  American 
market  is  performed  by  girls  earning  from  60  cents  to  90  cents  per 
week. 

The  Japanese  potter  has  not  as  yet  discovered  material  suitable  for 
the  production  of  the  cheaper  grades  of  earthenware.  The  Japanese 
Government  has  established  a  technical  school  for  the  development 
of  the  ceramic  industry,  and  has  offered  special  prizes  for  the  pro- 
duction of  earthenware  similar  to  th$t  made  in  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States. 

The  manufacture  of  Japanese  ware  has  been,  and  is,  largely  con- 
fined to  the  production  of  tea  sets  and  odd  pieces  of  useful  and  orna- 
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mental  wares.    How  soon  the  production  of  dinner  ware  will  be  de- 
veloped is  problematical. 

A  very  large  demand  formerly  supplied  entirely  by  the  American 
pottery  for  articles  used  by  the  cereal  manufacturers,  tea  and  coffee 
establishments,  and  by  the  five  and  ten  cent  stores  has  been  in  the 
last  three  years  very  largely  displaced  by  the  Japanese  ware. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Wm.  Burgess. 

[Diagrams  omitted  in  this  print.] 


POTTERY  AND  GLASS. 

STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  IN  BEHALF  OF  THE  NATIONAL  ASSO- 
CIATION OF  WHOLESALEBS  IN  CBOCEEBT  AND  GLASS. 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  7,  1908, 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D.  C, 

Gentlemen:  The  following  statement  is  made  in  behalf  of  the 
National  Association  of  Wholesalers  in  Crockery  and  Glass: 

This  association  has  a  membership  of  approximately  70  whole- 
salers, who  are  dealing  in  both  domestic  and  imported  pottery  and 
glassware.  The  interests  of  the  other  wholesalers  in  this  country  are 
also  represented  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  their  interests  are  abso- 
lutely the  same  as  ours.  About  $25,000,000  are  invested  and  many 
thousands  of  American  wage-earners  are  employed.  We  feel,  and 
we  hope  to  be  able  to  convince  your  committee  of  the  reasonableness 
of  our  attitude,  that  the  present  rates  of  duty  are  altogether  excessive 
and  should  therefore  be  reduced.  We  feel  that  the  measure  of  pro- 
tection provided  for  in  the  act  of  August  28,  1894,  known  as  the 
"  Wilson  Act,"  to  wit,  30  per  cent  and  35  per  cent,  are  ample  for  the 
purposes  of  securing  that  measure  of  protection  which  is  demanded 
by  reason  of  the  difference  in  the  cost  or  labor,  with  a  fair  and  reason- 
able profit  added. 

This  measure  of  protection,  of  course,  should  be  applied  to  that 
class  of  merchandise  which  enters  into  actual  competition  with  the 
wares  produced  by  the  American  manufacturers.  It  is  presumed,  in 
other  words,  that  a  protective  tariff  does  not  address  itself  to  the 
assessment  of  duty  on  merchandise  which  is  not,  and  in  the  very 
nature  of  things  can  not  be,  produced  in  this  country.  The  great 
body  of  merchandise  producea  by  the  American  potter  is  earthen- 
ware, and  the  reason  why  earthenware  has  succeeded  and  the  pro- 
duction of  china  lias  failed  is  not  due  to  the  provisions  of  any  par- 
ticular tariff,  to  any  difference  of  market  value  or  undervaluation, 
but  simply  to  the  physical  conditions  of  the  country.  Earthenware 
requires  a  common  clay,  less  skill  is  expended  in  its  manufacture, 
and  a  very  much  lower  degree  of  heat  is  employed  to  fire  it  than  is 
the  fact  with  china.  That  the  domestic  clay  can  not  be  used  for 
making  the  seggars  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  wherever  the 
manufacture  ot  china  has  been  attempted  the  clay  has  been 
imported — imported  from  countries  where  the  physical  conditions 
are  such  that  this  class  of  merchandise  can  be  manufactured  to  ad- 
vantage.   The  reasons  set  forth  above,  however,  are  only  partly 
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responsible  for  the  failure  of  the  American  china  producer.  The 
other,  and  by  far  most  important  reason,  is  that  the  Ajnerican  manu- 
facturer has  not  sought  to  produce  that  quality  of  china  which  is 
demanded  by  the  American  public,  for  the  reason  that  internal  com- 
petition has  depressed  prices  and  he  has  found  it  more  profitable  to 
engage  in  the  production  of  earthenware  alone. 

We  can  not  too  forcibly  reiterate  our  views  that  the  duties,  in  order 
to  constitute  the  proper  line  of  protection,  be  fixed  at  30  and  35  per 
cent.  For  the  purpose  of  making  this  more  clear  to  your  committee, 
we  shall  discuss  tne  conditions  attaching  to  importations  coming 
respectively  from  England,  France,  Germany,  and  Japan. 

ENGLISH  WABE. 

It  has  been  represented  to  your  committee  that  in  1898  the  amount 
of  goods  shipped  from  England  to  this  coimtry  was  valued  at  $2,709,- 
000,  and  that  to-day  it  is  just  $100,000  less  "than  twenty-five  years 
ago,  when,  in  1884,  it  was  $2,986,806.  Under  these  circumstances  it 
can  hardly  be  argued  with  any  great  degree  of  merit  that  the  present 
protection  is  necessary.  But  for  the  purpose  of  showing  what  the 
exact  facts  are,  we  append  herewith  certain  tabulations,  showing  that, 
on  the  basis  of  30  and  35  per  cent,  the  protection  amounts  to  65A 
per  cent  on  English  ^anite,  62J  per  cent  on  P.  G.  English  white,  and 
54f  per  cent  on  English  transfer  decorated  ware. 

-Crate  EDgUsh  white  granite,  best  malse :  £    s.    d. 

Factory  gross 12  10    0 

Less  57^  per  cent  /5/5 7  14    1 


Net 4  15  11        Cost $23.40 

Crate,   net 16    9        Cost 4.10 

Freight  and  charges  to  Liverpool  and  proportion  consul's  fee  and  bill 

of  lading 2. 08 

Ocean  freight  to  Baltimore .80 

Marine   insurance .  20 

Cost  at  seaboard  in  United  States,  before  duty  is  added 30.  58 

Duty  on  crate  30  per  cent $1.23 

Duty  on  ware  30  per  cent 7.02 


8.25        Cost 38.83 

CJost    of    ware    at  factory,  $23.40.     Protection,  including  duty, 
freight,  and  charges,  65^  per  cent. 

No.  3. — Crate  P.  G.  English  white,  best  make : 

£.   s.  d. 

Factory,   gross 12  10  0 

Less  52i  per  cent  /5/5 6  12  0 


Net 5    7    3        Cost $26.17 

Net  crate 16    9        Cost 4.10 

Freight  and  charges  to  Liverpool  and  proportion  of  consul's  fee  and 

bill  lading 2. 08 

Ocean  freight  to  Baltimore .80 

Marine  insurance .  20 


Cost  at  seaboard,  before  duty  is  paid 33.35 

Duty  on  crate,  30  per  cent $1.23 

Duty  on  ware 7.85 

9.08 

42.43 
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Cost    of    ware    at  factory,  $26.17.     Protectiodi,  including  duty, 
freight,  and  charges,  62i  per  cent 

Orate  of  English  transfer  decorated  ware,  best  make : 

£.   >.    d. 

Factory,  gross 12  10    0 

I  20  per  cent  /5/5 3    9    6 


Net 9    0    6        Cost $44.04 

Crate,  net 16    9        Cost 4.10 

Freight  and  charges  to  Liverpool  and  proportion  of  consul's  fee  and 

bill   lading 2.08 

Sea  freight  to  Baltimore .80 

Marine  insurance .  25 


Cost  at  seaboard  in  United  States  before  duty  is  added 6L27 

Duty  on  crate,  35  per  cent $1.43 

Duty  on  ware,  35  per  cent 15.41 

16.84 


68.  U 

Cost  of  ware  at  factory,  $44.04.  Protection,  including  duty,  freight, 
and  charges,  54f  per  cent. 

When  it  comes  to  the  proposition  of  assessing  duty  at  the  rat©  of 
65  per  cent  and  60  per  cent  on  these  same  grades,  it  was  shown  in 
Mr.  Kinney's  statement  that  the  total  protection  was,  respectively, 
95  per  cent,  90  per  cent,  and  81  per  cent. 

Mr.  Wells,  in  making  his  statement  on  page  1481,  testified  that  the 
cost  of  a  100-piece  American  dinner  set.  Homer  Laughlin  Company, 
pattern  H  94,  decorated  white  and  gold,  5-inch  plate  exhibit,  wa« 
$4.50,  and  that  the  corresponding  English  set,  similarly  gilded,  wa« 
$5.50. 

The  following  are  the  facts  in  the  case: 

100-piece  dinner  set,  domestic  cost $4.50 

Price  to  large  buyer,  open  stock 6.49 

Price  to  medium  buyer,  open  stock 7.30 

Same  set  English  ware  at  seaport,  cost  before  duty  paid 5.06 

Cost,  duty  paid 7.9^ 

Pricte  when  sold  to  large  buyer  in  crate  lots  (of  10  sets) 9. 72^ 

Price  when  sold  to  medium  buyer  in  crate  lots  (of  10  sets) 10.73 

No  wonder  that  the  American  potters  express  themselves  as  per- 
fectly satisfied  wit6  the  present  protection  against  these  wares,  when 
they  can  and  do  undersell  the  imported  goods  to  the  extent  of  70 
per  cent  or  more.  Under  such  conditions  a  duty  of  55  per  cent  and 
60  per  cent  is  preposterous,  and  30  per  cent  and  35  per  cent  would  be 
more  than  generous  protection. 

Figures  do  not  lie,  but  they  may  convey  a  wrong  impression.  It 
appears  in  Table  No.  3,  submitted  by  Mr.  Burgess,  showing  the  weekly 
earnings  of  American  potters  to  be  173  per  cent  higher  than  the 
English.  Conceding  that  the  figures  are  correct,  the  question  arises, 
How  does  the  American  operative  earn  173  per  cent  more  when  his 
rate  per  piece  is  only  GO  per  cent  more,  agam  accepting  the  figures 
given  as  correct,  although  we  personally  find  about  50  per  cent  to 
be  the  correct  diflFerence? 

The  answer  is  very  clear.  The  American  operative  produces,  in 
his  week's  work,  from  70  per  cent  to  100  per  cent  more  ware  than  the 
English  workman.  In  Table  No.  3  it  is  snown  that  the  English  plate 
maker  gets  $6.90,  while  the  American  gets  $20.23.    If  we  increase 
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the  English  wage  60  per  cent  it  would  be  $11.04  for  the  same  amount 
of  work  produced.  The  difference  between  the  actual  wage  earned 
by  the  American  operative,  namely,  $20.23  represents  over  80  per  cent 
more  production,  so  that  in  this  lies  the  enormous  advantage  enjoyed 
by  the  American  potter. 

We  think  that  it  should  be  prominently  brought  before  your  com- 
mittee that  sanitary  ware,  tiles,  and  common  yellow  ware  are  practi- 
cally prohibited  under  the  present  duty.  Under  these  circumstances 
there  is  no  revenue  whatever,  and  the  duty  now  provided  should  be 
substantially  reduced. 

Sanitary  ware,  tiles,  and  common  yellow  ware  are  practically  pro- 
hibited under  present  duty,  hardly  a.  shipment  arriving  a  year.  For 
sanitary  we  recommend  a  duty  of  25  and  30  per  cent. 

Cents  per  square  foot.^ 
Tiles  (Schedule  B,  sec.  88) ;  duty: 

Plain  underglazed,  1  color,  exceeding  2  square  inches  In  size 2 

Glazed,  encaustic,  etc.,  valued  at  and  not  exceeding  40  cents  per  square  foot-  4 
Glazed,  encaustic,  etc.,  value  exceeding  40  cents  per  square  foot 0 

Section  94 :  Per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Common  yellow,  etc.,  not  decorated 10 

Rockingham,  not  decorated 25 

Rockingham,  decorated 30 

FRENCH   POTTERY. 

When  we  come  to  consider  the  situation  in  France  we  find  that  the 
most,  if  not  all,  of  the  china  ware  is  shipped  to  this  country  from 
Limoges,  and  we  have  in  this  connection  the  admission  of  the  potters 
themselves  that  whereas  these  goods  have  an  exclusive  patronage^ 
they  do  not  threaten  the  industry  here.  It  is  true  that  machinery 
is  very  largely  used  in  French  factories  at  the  present  time  and  that 
all  the  plates,  saucers,  platters,  salad  bowls,  and  cake  plates  are 
made  by  machinery.  These  machines  are,  incidentally,  sold  all  over 
the  world,  and  if  the  American  potters  do  not  make  use  of  them  it  is 
due  to  their  lack  of  enterprise,  or  to  the  more  probable  reason  that 
the  coarseness  of  their  clay  makes  it  impossible  to  use  machinery  to 
so  great  an  extent  as  can  be  done  with  French  clays.  As  to  casting,  or 
coulage,  as  the  French  term  it,  the  process  does  not  reduce  the  cost  as 
largely  as  has  been  represented,  and  while  there  is  a  saving  in  labor,  the 
molds  wear  out  much  more  quickly  and  there  is  a  greater  proportion 
of  inferior  goods.  In  addition  it  is  admitted  by  the  domestic  potter,  in 
a  hearing  before  your  committee,  that  the  French  pottery  operative 
does  not  work  as  hard  and  his  pay  is  higher  than  is  the  case  in  some 
other  European  countries.  Hence  the  cost  to  the  French  potter  of  his 
product  is  considerably  increased.  It  certainly  seems  unreasonable 
to  demand  an  increased  protection  against  Limoges  ware,  which 
already  sells  for  a  price  considerably  in  excess  of  that  at  which 
domestic  ware  is  sold.  Of  course,  while  this  fact  is  true,  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  imprecision  should  obtain  that  Limoges  ware  can  be 
sold  at  any  greater  measure  of  profit  than  is  obtained  on  the  sale 
of  domestic  ware.  In  the  pottery  business  the  expenses  are  unusually 
great  on  account  of  the  bulky  nature  and  fragile  character  of  the 
goods,  which  require  more  labor  in  handling  and  greater  space  for 
storage.    The  ordinary  expense*  for  wholesale  stock  or  a  retail  store 
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«re  estimated  at  26  per  cent,  thus  reducing  the  50  per  cent  gross  profit, 
^hich  was  referred  to  by  Mr.  Kinney  as  100  per  cent,  to  25  per  cent 

Srofit,  and  from  this  must  be  taken  the  interest  on  the  capital,  bad 
ebts,  shrinkage  in  vahie  of  fancy  pottery,  so  that  the  100  per  cent 
profit  heretofore  referred  to  really  becomes  a  profit  of  not  over  10 
to  15  per  cent. 

On  page  1471  of  the  tariff  hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  held  November  23,  1908,  a  statement  appears,  made  by 
Mr.  Burgess,  concerning  the  price  at  which  certain  chma  is  imported 
into  this  country  and  the  price  at  which  it  is  subsequently  sold  to  the 
'trade.  This  statement,  while  based  on  correct  figures,  is  absolutely 
^misleading  in  the  way  in  which  it  is  presented. 

Mr.  Burgess,  referring  to  a  certain  set,  states:  "That  set  pays  a 
duty  on  29.91  francs,  at  19J  cents  a  franc." 

It  appears  from  the  proceedings  before  the  Board  of  General  Ap- 
•praisers  that  only  one  set  was  entered  at  this  figure,  on  a  test  invoice 
per  S.  S.  La  Savoie^  dated  Limoges,  June  11,  1907  (file  No.  45782, 
invoice  No.  22831).  All  other  importations  are  entered  at  least  10 
per  cent  higher  than  this  figure,  through  additions  on  entry  following 
reappraisements. 

Taking,  however,  this  invoice  from  which  Mr.  Burgess's  figures 
tnust  have  been  taken,  we  wish  to  call  your  committee's  attention  to 
the  fact  that  he  omitted  to  add  the  cost  of  package  (7.50  francs^, 
making  the  total  market  value  in  Limoges  on  which  duty  is  paid 
37.41  francs,  or  $7.93,  instead  of  $5.77,  as  claimed  by  Mr.  Burgess. 

The  cost  to  the  importer  is  further  increased  by  the  nondutiable 
items  of  transportation,  loading,  and  insurance,  which  appear  on  the 
invoice,  amounting  to  3.19  francs,  or  $0.62,  making  the  total  cost  as 
per  invoice. 

1  dinner  set  and  packing $7.03 

60  per  cent  duty 4.76 

Transportation,  loading,  insnrMiice .62 

13.31 

The  ocean  freight,  custom-house  brokerage,  consul  fee,  are  not  in- 
cluded in  the  above  statement,  as  figures  for  the  two  first  items  are 
not  available  from  the  records  before  the  general  appraisers,  and  the 
^consul  fee  is  the  same  for  a  large  as  for  a  small  shipment. 

Mr.  Burgess  must  have  obtamed  his  figures  concerning  the  whole- 
sale price  from  a  reliable  source,  and  we  will  not  contend  their  accu- 
racy except  for  the  fact  that  in  the  experience  of  the  members  of  the 
trade  they  have  always  purchased  sets  of  the  description  given  by 
Mr.  Burgess  on  the  same  terms  as  their  other  goods;  that  is,  subject 
•to  a  15  per  cent  rebate  and  a  cash  discount  of  2 J  per  cent.  This 
would  make  the  wholesale  price : 

>52  francs,  at  39  cents $19.28 

Less  17^  per  cent  rebate  and  diMcount 3.37 

15.91 

It  therefore  appears  that  this  set,  imported  at  a  cost  of  $18.31, 
Would  be  sold  for  $15.91,  a  difference  of  $2.60,  showing  a  profit  of  16 
per  cent  on  the  selling  price.  When  it  is  taken  into  consideration  that 
at  least  10  per  cent  is  added  on  entry  of  regular  importations  to  the 
price  quoted  by  Mr.  Burgess,  and  that  all  charges  incidental  to  land- 
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ing  the  goods  in  New  York  have  not  been  included,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  profit  made  by  the  importers  is  by  no  means  as  large  as  would 
appear  n:om  this  gentleman's  statement. 

One  tonneaa  porcelaine,  Haviland  &  Co.,  New  York,  steamer  La  Savoie  du 
Havre,  merchandise  parties  de  Limoges  le  11  Jnin,  1907,  H.  &  Co. 

11442  1  douz.  assiettes  plates,  81  ranson,  21241A 5.00 

46  Ka  1  douz.  assiettes  plates,  6i  ranson,  21241A 3.24 

1  douz.  assiettes  creuses,  6§  ranson,  21241A 3.24 

1  douz.  assiettes  creuses,  41  ranson,  21241A 2.15 

1  douz.  drageolrs,  ranson,  21241A 1.16 

1  Plat  ovals,  10  ranson,  A.  D.  O.,  21241A .78 

1  Plat  ovals,  14  ranson,  A.  D.  O.,  21241A 1. 70 

1  Plat  creaux,  81  ranson,  A.  D.  O.,  21241A .91 

1  Casserole  2,  No.  1  ranson,  A.  D.  O.,  21241A 2. 31 

1  asslette  beurre,  No.  1  ranson,  A.  D.  O.,  21241A 1. 38 

1  sauciere  &  plx.  s.  anse,  No.  1  ranson,  A.  D.  O.,  21241A 1.42 

1  ravier,  ranson,  A.  D.  O.,  21241A .41 

1  moustardler  rond.,  ranson,  A.  D.  O.,  21241A .  20 

1  Sucrier,  50  cent,  ranson,  A.  D.  O.,  21243A .69 

1  Cremier,  26  cent,  ranson,  A.  D.  O.,  21241A .36 

1  douz.  palres  tasses  the  1  boule,  ranson,  A.  D.  O.,  21241A 4. 96 

29.91 
1  tonneau  et  emballage 7.50 

Prix  met  du  marche  Icl  sans  les  frals 37.41 

Cout  du  transport  au  port  d*embarquement,  50  K  a  40  Fr.  les  100  K.  2. 00 
Cout  du  cbargement,  1  colls 1.10 

3.10 

Assurance .09 

Legalisation 13.00 

Francs 53.60 

One  cask  porcelain.  Havilnnd  &  Co..  Nt»w  York.     Steamer  La  SaiHjic,  from 
Havre.    Merchandise  loaviiij;  Limoges  .Iuni»  11,  1907,  n.  &  Co. 

11442—1  dozen  plates,  flat,  SA  ranson.  21241A 5.00 

46Ka— 1  dozen  plates,  flat  61  ranson,  21241A 3.24 

1  dozen  plates,  deep.  iU  ranson,  21241A 3.24 

1  dozen  plate's,  deej),  4A  ranson,  21241A 2.15 

1  dozen  Ind.  butters,  ranson,  21241 A 1.16 

1  oval  dish,  10  ranson,  I).  O.  H.,  21241A .78 

1  oval  dish.  14  ranson,  D.  G.  H.,  21241A 1.70 

1  baker,  2d  ranson,  I).  (J.  H.,  21241A .01 

1  cassarole.  No.  1,  2d  ranson,  D.  G.  H.,  21241A 2.31 

1  butter  and  dr.  No.  1,  ranson,  D.  G.  H.,  21241A 1.38 

1  boat  and  std.  No.  1,  unhid.,  ranson,  D.  (J.  H.,  21241A 1.42 

1  pickle.  No  1,  ranson,  I).  G.  H.,  21241A .41 

1  mustard  round,  ranstni,  D.  G.  H.,  21241 A .20 

1  su^ar,  6  tass,  ranson,  D.  G.  H.,  21241A .69 

1  cream,  6  tass,  ranson.  P.  G.  H.,  21241A .36 

1  dozen  pr.  teas,  boule  1st,  ranson,  D.  G.  II.,  21241A- — _  4. 96 

29. 91 

1  cask  and  packing 7.50 

Net  market  value  here  without  expenses 37.41 

Cost  of  transportation  to  shipping  dock,  50  kgs.  at  40.  Fc.  pr  100  kgs  —  2. 00 
Cost  of  loading 1.10 

3.10 

Insurance .09 

Consul  fee 13.00 

Francs      __     _..  53.60 
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GERMAN  CHINA  WARE. 

With  regard  to  the  situation  in  Gennany,  the  fact  is  unquestion- 
ably true  that  the  class  of  merchandise  which  is  brought  to  this  coun- 
try from  Germany  is  not,  can  not,  and  never  will  be  produced  in  this 
country.    The  ar^ment  of  the  domestic  potter  with  respect  to  tiiis 
class  01  merchandise  is  that  if  a  man  has  an  orange  grove,  the  country 
should  prohibit  the  importation  of  apples,  because  the  man  who  eats 
the  apple  won't  have  an  appetite  for  the  orange.    We  certainly  do 
not  believe  that  French  china,  which  does  not  enter  into  competition 
with  the  domestic  article  even  in  this  indirect  way,  should  have  pro- 
hibitive duties  assessed  against  it  in  order  to  keep  out  German  cmna, 
which  fills  a  demand  in  the  American  home  which  the  domestic  potter 
can  not  and  does  not  supply.    We  do  not  believe  in  free  trade,  but  we 
certainly  do  believe  in  fair  play,  and  we  do  not  think  that  this  com- 
mittee ^ould  be  misled  by  facts  and  figures  which  are  not  accurate 
and  complete.    In  this  connection  your  attention  is  called  to  the  fact 
that  Sonneberg  is  not  the  potterv  center  of  Germany,  and  that  in  all 
probability  the  table  presented  by  the  Sonneberg  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce refers  to  that  class  of  pottery  which  is  used  in  making  dolls: 
that  is,  china  doll  heads  and  limbs,  china  bathing  babies,  bisque  orna- 
ments and  trinkets,  etc.    There  are  a  number  or  factories  in  this  dis- 
trict making  this  class  of  wares,  and  as  the  items  are  mostly,  in  fact 
exclusivelv,  poured,  the  work  is  done  principally  by  women   and 
minors.     It  is  therefore  misleading  to  quote  this  report  in  compari- 
son with  the  wages  of  dinner-ware  makers.    Table  14,  on  page  1453, 
would  be  the  correct  and  only  one  to  use,  in  which  table  reference  is 
made  to  the  difference  in  wages  between  Germany  and  America  of  33 
per  cent,  and  Austria  and  America  of  47  per  cent.    When  these  dif- 
ferences in  wages  are  taken  into  consideration,  with  the  greater  pro- 
ductive capacity  of  the  American  laborer,  it  will  at  once  become  ap- 
parent that  the"  present  rates  of  duty  of  55  per  cent  and  60  per  cent 
are  more  than  sufficient  to  constitute  actual  protection.    The  addi- 
tional duty  of  1  cent  a  pound  on  white,  as  proposed  by  Mr.  Wells, 
would  run  against  the  cheap  class  of  goods  imported  from  Germany 
and  virtually  prohibit  importations,  which  we  take  it  to  be  the  pur- 
pose and  intent  of  the  domestic  potters  when  they  proposed  this  rate- 
Owing  to  the  very  limited  amount  of  time  at  our  disposal,  we  have 
not  been  able  to  submit  in  detail  facts  and  figures  with  reference  to 
the  cost  of  labor,  materials,  and  so  on,  in  connection  with  the  manu- 
facture of  German  pottery.     We  feel  that  we  should  have  time  to 
investigate  this  matter  and  submit,  for  the  information  of  yoiir  com- 
mittee, such  facts  as  we  are  able  to  ascertain,  and  we  are  led  to  this 
conclusion  by  the  fact  that  Table  12,  page  1451  of  the  hearings,  as 
mentioned  before,  represents  house  labor  on  a  variety  of  goods  such 
as   doll   heads,  small   bisque   figures,   knickknacks,  but  not   plates, 
cups,  and  saucers;  so  that  the  remarks  on  page  1452  do  not  apply 
when   giving   an   average   wage   of  $2.16   per  week  to  $2.50.     On 
page  1452  reference  is  made  to  Mr.  C.  M.  Pepper's  report  and  gives 
the  wage  in  Austria  for  jigger  man  at  $6.01,  which  appears  to  be  low. 
Kiln  men  receive,  according  to  Mr.  Pepper's  report,  $6.00  to  $8.12, 
which  would  be  an  average  of  $7.25,  whereas  in  Table  13  the  average 
is  given  at  $5.28.     In  Table  14  he  puts  7-inch  plates  at  $0,039  per 
dozen,  whereas  information  now  in  our  possession  would  indicate 
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that  this  figure  also  was  erroneous.  We  will  iherefore  take  the  lib- 
erty of  securing  and  filing  with  your  committee  at  a  later  date  facts 
and  figures  having  particular  reference  to  these  questions. 

THB  SEASONS  WHY  JAPANESE  CHINA  STANDS  BT  ITSELF  AND  DOES  NOT 
OOMPETE  WITH  DOMESTIC  PHODUCTIONS. 

1.  Japanese  china  ware  principally  consists  of  bric-a-brac,  orna- 
mental goods,  small  trinkets,  tea  sets,  chocolate  sets,  salad  sets,  cups 
and  saucers,  sugars  and  creamers,  plates,  dishes,  etc.  The  majority 
of  these  items  are  principally  ornamental,  and  less  than  1  per  cent 
are  for  practical  purposes.  Tea  sets,  chocolate  sets,  dishes,  sugars 
and  creamers,  plates,  cups  and  saucers,  etc.,  are  for  ornamental  rather 
than  practical  use,  the  ware  being  too  frail  for  daily  use  and  the 
decorations  as  a  rule  too  elaborate  m  coloring  as  well  as  gold. 

2.  The  cheapest  cup  and  saucer  imported  costs  in  the  factory,  with 
out  being  packed,  37^  cents  per  dozen,  which  makes  landing  cost 
double  this  amount  even  if  shipped  by  cheapest  freight  steamer  via 
Suez  Canal. 

3.  The  cheapest  7-inch  plate  costs  in  factory  90  cents  per  dozen 
without  being  packed,  lanaing  cost  being  $1.70  via  cheapest  freight 
steamer  via  Suez. 

4.  No  dinner  sets,  platters,  or  large  toilet  pieces  are  made  in  Japan 
owing  to  the  ware  bemg  too  fragile  for  this  purpose. 

5.  There  is  only  one  factory  in  Japan  using  improved  machinery, 
only  for  grinding  clay,  all  other  employing  practically  the  same 
methods  in  use  for  the  past  century. 

6.  The  merit  and  popularity  of  Japanese  china  is  due  to  the  hand 
painting,  which  can  not  be  imitated  by  any  other  nation. 

7.  Fifty-six  testimonial  letters  from  representative  wholesale  and 
retail  crockery  and  china  houses  in  the  United  States  show  that  Jap- 
anese china  does  not,  in  the  opinion  of  these  dealers  nor  in  their  expe- 
rience, compete  with  domestic  productions. 

8.  The  sudden  increase  of  importation  of  Japanese  china  since  1904 
was  incited  by  the  Japanese-Russian  war,  ana  the  decrease  in  1908, 
while  the  European  importations  held  their  own,  shows  that  the  boom 
was  only  temporary  and  due  to  public  sentiment.  Figures  of  1907, 
the  climax,  should  not  be  considered  as  normal. 

9.  The  statement  that  Japanese  china  ware  is  entering  into  keen 
competition  with  domestic  productions  in  the  field  of  the  5  and  10 
cent  stores  is  without  foundation.  Large  and  showy  articles  are  what 
this  trade  demands,  and  Japanese  can  not  meet  such  demand  on 
account  of  their  inability  to  produce  large  pieces  economically,  owing 
to  lack  of  machinery,  and  likewise  the  greater  obstacle  of  too  hign 
freight.  Freight  by  steamer  via  Suez  Canal  costs  39  per  cent  of  for- 
eign cost  of  goods  and  73  per  cent  via  steamer  across  Pacific,  thence 
hy  rail.  The  Japanese  china  handled  by  the  5  and  10  cent  stores  con- 
sists principally  of  small  articles,  hand  painted,  such  as  sauce  dishes, 
small  cups  and  saucers,  boxes,  toothpick  stands,  salt  and  pepper 
shakers,  pin  trays,  and  small  plates.  The  following  letter  is  sub- 
mitted in  this  regard : 

December  2,  1908. 
MoBiMUBA  Brothers. 

546  Broadway,  Sav  York  City.  • 

Gentlemen  :  I  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter  of  December  1  In 
wblcb  you  call  my  attention   to  proceedings  before  the  tariff  committee  a» 
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presented  by  Mr.  William  Burgess,  representing  the  United  States  Pottery 
Association,  and  in  which  Mr.  Burgess  states  that  he  looks  upon  Japan  aa  an 
exceedingly  dangerous  competitor.  She  is  studying  the  western  means  and 
methods  and  Is  driving  us  out  of  the  5  and  10  cent  store  business. 

To  an  observer  of  my  experience,  this  plea  of  Mr.  Burgess  seems  rldicnlous. 
for  the  reason  that  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn  the  5  and  10  cent  etoits 
are  constantly  buying  more  and  more  goods  each  year  from  American  mano- 
facturers,  and  I  do  not  know  of  any  regular  importation  from  Japan  that  would 
compete  with  any  article  of  American  manufacture  that  can  be  broaght  In  from 
Japan  at  a  profit,  except  that  within  a  short  time  there  seems  to  be  some  few 
goods  In  the  market  of  value  that  are  better  than  have  been  prevailing,  and  I 
attribute  this  to  the  probable  cause  that  many  Importers  of  Japanese  goods  have 
found  that  they  were  unable  to  carry  their  stock  and  have  been  obliged  to  sell 
the  goods  at  a  loss  in  order  to  realize  on  them. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  to  American  manufacturers  who  deal  with  pro- 
prietors of  5  and  10  cent  stores  that  said  proprietors  are  constantly  purchasing 
from  the  manufacturers  always  a  limited  quantity  of  goods  that  they  pay  tlie 
manufacturer  a  great  deal  more  for  than  they  realize  when  they  sell  the  goods 
over  the  counter.  Now,  this  same  thing  is  applied  to  Japanese  goods,  and  we 
have  no  doubt  in  our  own  mind  that  this  is  the  reason  for  the  remarks  made 
by  Mr.  Burgess.  We  have  bought  hundreds  of  cases  of  Japanese  goods  for 
which  we  have  paid  a  much  larger  price  than  the  goods  have  been  sold  for. 
and  it  may  be  that  next  week  I  shall  buy  many  cases  of  German  goods  that 
cost  a  great  deal  more  than  it  is  possible  to  retail  them  for  in  our  business^  and 
the  same  remarks  may  apply  to  English  or  French  goods,  the  point  being  that 
in  the  tremendous  struggle  In  the  year  just  drawing  to  a  close  of  trying  to  make 
a  good  showing  in  business.  It  seems  to  me  that  merchants  in  all  lines,  as  well 
as  in  the  5  and  10  cent  lines,  have  thrown  away,  so  to  speak,  large  amounts  of 
money  in  the  purchase  of  higher-priced  goods  and  are  selling  them  for  a  lower 
price  than  they  paid  for  them  in  order  to  keep  up  the  stimulation  and  excite- 
ment of  business,  hoping  that  In  the  end  there  would  still  be  a  margin  of  profit 
left,  which  comes  from  the  goods  that  pay  a  profit. 

It  seems  to  me  that  as  keen  an  observer  as  Mr.  Burgess  is  of  the  conditions, 
that  he  would  have  at  once  known  that  the  point  that  I  have  brought  out  was 
a  fact  and  that  it  needed  no  comment,  as  It  was  so  apparent.  In  my  mind,  to 
every  judge  of  value  that  goods  were  being  slaughtered — or,  in  other  words, 
sold  for  less  money  than  was  paid  for  them — that  there  could  not  he  any  ques- 
tion of  tariff  that  was  higher  or  tariff  that  was  lower  or  any  tariff  at  all. 

It  is  my  desire  that  you  will  be  able  to  bring  before  the  committee  the  fact 
that  the  transactions  that  I  refer  to  are  everyday  occurrences  and  that  no  one 
knows  better  about  this  than  the  American  potteries  themselves,  who  deal  with 
proprietors  of  the  5  and  10  cent  stores,  and  the  fact  that  any  goods  are  sold  as 
leaders  all  over  the  country  should  not  Influence  the  committee  in  the  fixing  of 
a  tariff  governing  any  commodity. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  point  that  I  have  brought  out  In  this  letter,  I  have 
no  doubt  but  that  It  is  possible  for  the  committee  now  sitting  In  Washington 
to  visit  our  store  which  Is  located  there  and  in  many  instances  find  that  goods 
are  being  retailed  for  less  than  the  cost  of  manufacture  or  cost  of  importation. 
There  has  also  come  to  my  mind  another  reason  that  I  think  may  have  infin- 
enced  Mr.  Burgess  a  great  deal  in  his  argument  before  the  committee,  because 
it  is  quite  likely  that  Mr.  Burgess  has  seen  many  of  the  goods  I  am  about  to 
refer  to  and  has  come  to  a  wrong  conclusion  in  regard  to  importation  on  them. 

Now  the  point  is  this,  that  much  of  the  Japanese  china  now  being  distributed 
throughout  this  country  to  retailers  was  ordered  at  a  time  when  busineas  was 
flourishing  in  all  directions,  and  was  received  here  at  a  time  when  everything 
was  in  confusion,  owing  to  the  panic,  and  which  have  since  been  put  upon  tl» 
market  at  a  very  serious  reduction  from  the  original  prices,  and  this  without 
any  regard  to  the  cost  of  imi^ortatlon. 

Yours,  truly,  F.  W.  Woolwobth  &  Co, 


C.  P.  Case,  Vi^e-Prrsiilvnt. 


GLASSWARE. 


With  respect  to  the  question  of  glassware,  it  is  unquestionably  true 
that  the  American  manufacturer  has  the  world  for  his  market  In 
the  year  ended  June  30, 1907,  the  total  amount  of  fflassware  exported 
was"$2,604,7l7.    During  the  same  period  of  time  the  total  amount  of 
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glassTvare  imported  was  $7,596,631.  Therefore  it  is  apparent  that 
the  amount  of  glassware  exported  was  equivalent  to  more  than  a 
third  of  the  value  of  the  glassware  imported,  but  if  we  take  out  the 
value  of  the  imports — ^bottles;  vials,  demijohns,  and  carboys,  and  the 
plate  and  window  glass,  which  amounts  to  about  $3,000,00(> — it  would 
broadlv  appear  that  we  are  exporting  as  much  as  we  imported. 

In  tne  report  of  the  hearing  on  glassware  the  glass  manufacturers' 
committee  said :  "  We  are  at  a  great  disadvantage  as  to  freight  rates; 
international  freight  rates  are  so  much  less  than  interstate  freight 
rates  from  seaboard  to  interior  on  corresponding  goods  that  it  oper- 
ates to  nullify  the  tariff  materially,  and  rf  this  could  be  regulated 
by  Congress  we  would  have  the  Canadian  railway  freights  to  con- 
tend with.  To  illustrate  the  undervaluation  with  freight  discrimina- 
tions favoring  imports  to  interior,  we  quote  the  followmg : 


Railroad  rates  from  Neto  York. 


r 


Oo  American  Koods 

On  foreign  goods 

AdT&ntage  to  foreign  manufacturers . 


Chicago. 


10.  &5 
.16 


.39 


To- 


£ast8t. 
Louis. 


10.64 
.19 


.46 


Peoria. 


•0.61 
.18 


We  are  amazed  that  the  gentleman  should  sign  this  brief  without 
having  properly  investigate  the  facts.  While  up  to  about  a  year 
ago  there  may  have  been  some  discrimination  of  freight  rates  in  favor 
CI  imported  glassware,  it  has  never  been  so  large  as  these  figures 
would  indicate.  For  the  last  year  and  at  the  present  time  imported 
glassware  pays  exactly  the  same  freight  rate  as  domestic,  and  m  sub- 
stantiation of  this  proposition  we  submit  herewith  a  letter  signed  by 
Mr.  S.  D.  Riddle,  general  freight  agent  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Bailroad  Company,  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

(File  E— 49308.) 

New  Yobk,  December  1,  1908, 
FoNDEvixxE  &  Van  Idebstine, 

57  Warren  Street,  New  York  City. 
Gentleu EN :  As  requested,  I  beg  to  quote  you  the  following  presoit  rates,  in 
cents  per  100  pounds,  from  New  York  to  points  shown,  on  various  articles  of 
manufactured  glassware: 


I 


Mini- 
mum 


Chicago.       *  East  8t  Louis. 


,  PoufuU. 

Beads,  In  boxettand  barrels , 

Blanks  (for  cut  glassware),  unfinished,  in 

barrels '     80,000 

Bottles  (other  than  cut  glass  n.  o.  8.),in 

packages \     28,000 

On  cans  (glass).  In  tin,  wire,  and  wood 

Jackets,  crated,  boxed  a 24,000 

CarboTs  (new)o 12,000 

Ghandelien  (not  cut  glass),  in  boxes  and  ' 

barrels I     80,000 

Clkfaime7s.in  packagesa t     15,000 


CL.  1 

LCL.. 

1 
76 

88 

861 

65 

30 

65 

80 
65 

65 

88 

sol 

88 
88 

41 


69 


Peoria. 
LCL.       CL. 


88 
89 
88 

88 

61 

8 

6 


•  When  loaded  In  can  not  exceeding  86}  feet  in  length. 
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Mini- 
mum 
weight. 


Crocks,  batter  and  milk,  In  packages  a 

Demijohns,  in  packages  o 

Jelly  glasses,  molded,  in  packages  a 

Inkstands  (not  cut  glass),  in  packagesa  .. 
Lampa,   lamp  founts,  and   pillarM  (not  I 

cut),  plain,  not  decorated,  in  packagesa.. 
Lights,  floor  vault  and  prism,  not  framed.  1 

in  packages I 

Paper  weights,  in  boxes  and  barrels  a 

Pendants  (not  cut  glass) « ' 

Shades  ^notcut),  in  packagesa , 

Tumblers  (not  goblets)  in  packages  (not 

cut)  a I 

Vases  (not  cut),  plain,  not  decorated  a 

Qlanware,  n.  o.  s.  (not  cut  glass),  in  pack-  | 

agesa I 


Pounds. 
20,000 
12,000 
24,000 
20,000 

20,000 

36,000 
20,000 
20.000 
12,000 

24,000 
20,000 

20.000 


Chicago. 


LCL.    I    CL. 


55  i 
75  , 
56 

551 


East  St  Louis. 


LCL.   j    CL. 


55 

50  ! 
65 
55  I 

''\ 
65, 

55  ' 

I 

55  , 


35 
56 

ao 

35 

351 


35 


I 
65  I 
88  I 
65  ' 

65| 

051 

691 
65  ' 
65 


Pwria. 


LCL. 


41 
65 
35 
41 

41 

35 
41 
41 
66 

35 
41 

41 


61 
83 
61 
61 

61 

56 
61 
61 

83 : 

61  I 
61  1 

I 

61  i 


CL. 


€1 


•  When  loaded  in  cars  not  exceeding  36|  feet  in  length. 

There  are  no  special  rates  applying  on  imported  glassware.  The 
above  rates  cover  shipments  of  glassware,  regardless  of  whether 
imported  or  domestic. 

Yours,  truly,  S.  D.  Riddle,  C.  F.  A. 

With  respect  to  the  operation  of  the  proposed  specific  duty  the 
following  tabulations  are  submitted  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that 
the  proposed  additions  would  bring  the  duty  up  to  128  per  cent  on  the 
price  of  the  naked  goods,  and  the  very  lowest  that  we  have  been  able 
to  find  would  be  78^  per  cent. 

December  1, 1908. 
Invoice  showing  the  comparison  between  the  present  duty  of  60 
per  cent  and  the  duty  proposed  by  the  committee  of  class  manufac- 
turers before  the  Ways  ana  Means  Comniittee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives : 

Package  No.  489, 

Frtoo. 

280  pieces  No.  3509  goblets 52.50 

Plus  5  per  cent 2.C25 


Net  weight  132  pounds. 
6  cents. 


$7.92 


Dutiable  value $11. 29 

25  per  cent  duty 2, 82 

6  cents  per  pound  on  132  pounds    7. 02 

10.74 

Value    of    naked    goods,    55.12 

francs   10.64 

Duty   $10.74,    or   100   per   cent,    on 

naked  goods. 

Duty  as  proposed  6  cents  a  pound, 

25  per  cent  duty. 


Value  of  naked  goods..  55. 125 

Franca. 

Cases  and  packing 6. 75 

Plue  5  per  cent.-      .3375 

7.08Z5 

62.21 
Average  inland  freight i 3. 70 

Dutiable  value 58.51^ 

At  19.3  cents $11.29 

At  60  per  cent 6.775 

Value  of  naked  goods, 

51.12  francs 10.64 

Duty  $6.77,   or  03.62  per  cent,  oh 
naked  goods. 

Duty  as  per  present  tariif  60  pef 
cent 
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Degekber  1,  1908. 
Invoice  showing  the  comparison  between  the  present  duty  of  60 
per  cent  and  the  duty  proposed  by  the  committee  of  glass  manufac- 
turers before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives : 

Package  No,  286, 

Francs. 
110  pieces,  pitchers,   No-  5179, 

cut  flutes 94.87 

Plus  5  per  cent 4.74 


Net  weight  238  pounds,  6  cents 

per  pound $14.28 


Dutiable  value,  $20.64. 

50  per  cent  duty. $10.32 

6     cents    per    pound    on    238 

pounds 14. 28 


Value  of  nnlced  goods 

Casks  and  packing. 10.80 

Plus  5  per  cent .  64 


99.61 


11.34 


110. 95 
r^ss  Inland  freight,  about 4.00 


Dutiable  value 106.95 


24.00 
V'alue  of  naked   goods    (99.61 

francs) 19. 22 

Duty,  $24.60,  or  128  per  cent,  on 
naked  goods. 

Duty  as  proposed,  6  cents  per  pound 
and  50  per  cent. 


At  19.3  cents _.  $20.64 

At  60  per  cent $12.38 

Value   of  naked  goods    (99.61 
francs) $19.22 

Duty,  $12.38,  or  64.41  per  cent  on 
naked  ?oods. 

Duty  under  present  tariff,  60  per 
cent 


December  1,  1908. 
Invoice  showing  the  comparison  between  the  present  duty  of  60 
per  cent  and  the  duty  proposed  by  the  committee  of  glass  manufac- 
turers before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  Efouse  of  Repre- 
sentatives : 

Package  No,  293, 

(1  dozen  weighs  1  pound  and  14  ounces.) 

Franca. 

1,800  pieces  1  Dk.  decanters.  337. 50 
Plus  5  per  cent 16.876 


Net  weight  286  pounds  8  ounces. 


Dutiable  value^ —  $68.99 

At  50  per  cent 34. 495 

286   pounds  8   ounces,   at  12 
cents  per  pound 34.38 


Value  of  naked  goods.  354. 376 
Francs. 

Cases  and  packing 6. 75 

Plus  5  per  cent—    .  3375 

7.0876 


361.46 
Average  inland  freight 4. 00 


Dutiable  value. 357.46 


Duty. 68. 87 

Value    naked    goods,    354.37 
francs 68. 39 

Duty  $68.87,  or  100  per  cent  on 
naked  goods. 

Duty  as  proposed,  12  cents  per  pound 
and  50  per  cent 


At  10.3  cents $68.99 

60  per  cent  duty 41. 39 

Value    naked    goods,    354.37 
francs^ 68. 39 

Duty  $41.39,  or  60.52  per  cent  on 
naked  good& 

Duty  under  present  tariff  60  per 
cent. 
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Invoice  showing  the  comparison  between  the  present  duty  of  60 
per  cent  and  the  duty  proposed  by  the  committee  of  glass  manufac- 
turers before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives : 

ViiHe  No.  1S16, 

(1  dozen  weighs  12.6  ounces.) 

FrsBcs. 

Net  weight  258  pounds.  2,400  pieces  No.  3030 288.00 

Plus  5  per  cent 14.40 


Value  of  naked  goods —  302.40 
Francs. 

Case  and  packing 6.  75 

Dutiable  value. $58.  d6  l*lns  5  per  cent .  3375 

25  per  cent 14.  74  7.  OS 

I  

300. 4S 
Average  inland  freight 4.00 


12    cents    per    pound    on    258  Dutiable  valueL 305.48 

pounds 30.96  ■ 

At  19.3  cents |5a96 


Duty- 45.  70     At  60  per  cent  duty 35.37 

Value  of  naked   goods  302.40  Value  of  naked  goods,   302.40 

francs 58.  36         francs 58.36 

Duty   JH5.70,   or  78,25  per  cent  on  Duty   $35.37,    or   60.6   per    cait  on 

naked  goods.  naked  goods. 

Duty    as    proposed,    12    cents    per  Duty    under   present   tariff.   60  per 

pound  and  25  per  cent.  cent. 

UNDERVALUATION . 

There  is  a  fundamental  principle  of  American  jurisprudence  that 
every  man  is  presumed  to  be  innocent  until  he  shall  have  been  proven 
guilty.  Until  the  federal  system  of  taxation  is  changed  the  fact  will 
remam  that  it  is  by  virtue  of  the  importations  of  foreign  merchandise 
into  this  country,  and  the  collection  of  duties  thereon,  that  the  revenues 
of  the  country  are  provided  for,  and  it  is  out  of  these  revenues  that 
the  expenses  of  the  Government  are  paid,  including  the  salaries  of  the 
various  officers  of  the  United  States.  It  is  not  the  manufacturer  but 
the  importer  who  directly  pays  the  tax,  although  subsequently  the 
consumer  may  be  charged  with  it.  The  importer  may  not  be  any 
more  honest  than  is  the  manufacturer,  but  he  is  just  as  honest  and 
he  is  just  as  much  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  with  the  right  to 
come  before  this  committee  and  expect  fair  treatment.  There  should 
be  no  prejudgment  against  him.  If  he  be  guilty  of  undervaluation 
let  him  be  punished.  But  when  the  manufacturer  comes  here  for 
the  purpose  of  increasing  the  duty  to  the  point  of  prohibition  and 
alleges  undervaluation,  ask  him  to  prove  the  charge. 

Let  us  come  down  to  actual  facts  with  respect  to  undervaluation. 
First  let  us  take  England.  Mr.  Burgess  comes  forward  and  openly 
admits  that  as  to  these  goods  there  is  no  undervaluation,  and  for  the 
reason  that  the  values  are  so  well  known.  His  position  in  this  regard 
as  evidenced  by  a  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Edward  Boote,  under  date 
of  October  9,  1897,  is  absolutely  unchanged  to-day  in  1908,  although 
10  years  old,  and  he  was  within  two  weeks,  as  he  says  on  page  143S, 
written  a  similar  letter  to  a  gentleman  in  New  York.    Therefore  we 
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can  entirely  eliminate  the  charge  of  undervaluation  with  respect  to 
English  ware. 

With  respect  to  Germany,  Mr.  Burgess  now  slates  that  he  did  not 
charge  the  importers  with  undervaluation,  but  that  what  he  meant 
was  that  they  entered  their  wares  at  the  actual  prices  at  which  they 
bought  them.  The  customs  administrative  act  oi  June  10,  1890,  pro- 
vides specifically  that  the  invoice  shall  specify  the  actual  price  paid 
for  the  goods.  Section  19  of  the  act  provides  that  market  value  is 
the  price  at  which  the  goods  are  sold  in  the  principal  markets  of  the 
country  of  exportation  m  usual  wholesale  quantities.  If  the  import- 
ers are  entering  their  merchandise  at  the  prices  which  they  pay  for 
them  and  these  prices  are  the  prices  at  which  the  goods  are  sold  in 
usual  wholesale  quantities,  then  manifestly  they  are  complying  with 
the  strict  provisions  of  the  law.  Mr.  Burgess  does  not  charge  these 
gentlemen  with  undervaluation,  but  he  api>ears  to  think  that  the  price 
at  which  they  buy  their  goods  in  the  foreign  market  is  less  than  the 
price  at  which  the  goods  are  sold  in  that  market.  This  peculiar  state 
of  mind  is  one  which  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers  does  not 
appear  to  have  adopted,  and  therefore  with  respect  to  the  German 
ware  the  whole  question  resolves  itself  into  the  proposition  that  Mr. 
Burgess  does  not  a^ee  with  the  board  as  to  what  the  market  value 
of  the  merchandise  is. 

When  it  comes  to  the  question  of  French  goods,  he  sets^  forth  the 
fact  that  only  recently  there  was  an  advance  by  the  eenerar appraiser 
of  24  per  cent.  This  is  true,  but  the  statement  as  made  is  as  absolutely 
misleading  as  if  it  were  false.  The  absolute  fact  in  this  matter,  whicn 
can  be  verified  on  reference  to  the  Treasury  Department,  is  that  when 
this  merchandise  was  entered  and  advanced  by  the  local  appraiser 
the  case  was  app>ealed  to  the  single  general  appraiser,  who  sustained 
the  entered  values.  Thereupon  the  case  was  carried  to  the  board  of 
three  general  appraisers  sitting  as  appraisers  of  merchandise,  and 
they  advanced  the  price  2G^  per  cent  over  the  Limoges  price,  because 
some  of  these  goods  were  soul  on  the  Paris  market,  although  Paris 
was  unquestionably  not  the  principal  market  of  the  country.  The  im- 
porters protested  against  the  liquidation  of  the  entry  on  any  such 
values,  and  carried  the  case  to  the  board  of  three  sittmg  as  a  classi- 
fication board.  This  board  was  made  up  of  Judges  Somerville, 
Waite,  and  Hay,  and  it  overruled  the  board  of  three  and  set  aside  the 
appraisement.  That  case  is  now  pending  in  the  circuit  court  of  the 
United  States  in  the  city  of  New  York.  The  subsequent  case  to  which 
reference  is  made  as  having  been  recently  decided  was  made  by  the 
same  board,  whose  action  was  set  aside  m  the  former  case.  There- 
fore the  facts  are  that  there  is  a  dispute  as  between  three  members  of 
the  board  sitting  as  an  appraising  board  and  three  members  of  the 
board  sitting  as  a  classification  board  with  regard  to  this  question.  It 
can  hardly  be  alleged  under  the  circumstances  that  the  merchandise 
has  been  undervalued.  But  aside  from  all  this,  the  fact  can  not  be 
disputed  that  as  a  result  of  the  visit  to  France  of  the  so-called  "  French 
commission,"  assisted  by  Mr.  McNair,  the  china  examiner  at  the  port 
of  New  York,  a  new  list  has  been  prepared  and  adopted  with  respect 
to  the  value  of  Limoges  china,  which  has  been  adopted  by  everybody 
quite  willingly,  and  which  sets  forth  values  which  are  substantially 
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the  same  as  those  which  have  been  ruling  for  the  past  three  or  four 
years. 

Reference  has  been  made  here  to  the  great  undervaluation  of  cups 
and  saucers  imported  from  Holland.  This  question  was  iiivestigateil 
on  three  separate  occasions  by  three  different  agents  of  the  Treasury 
Department,  and  in  each  and  every  instance  the  statements  made  by 
the  importers  as  to  the  value  at  which  the  merchandise  was  sold  were 
absolutely  verified.  Thereafter  the  Netherlands  Government  \tsAt 
investigated  the  matter,  and  Mr.  von  Swinderen,  who  was  formerly 
the  Netherlands  minister  near  the  Capital,  presented  the  results  of 
tlmt  investigation  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Leslie  iL 
Shaw,  and  the  Secretary  admitted  that  the  prices  stated  in  the  in- 
voices were  the  correct  price  at  which  the  goods  were  sold.  It  is  nUo 
true  that  these  goods  were  sold  to  other  countries  at  identically  the 
same  price  that  they  were  sold  to  the  United  States.  Not  only  that, 
but  they  have  been  sold  at  this  price  to  the  several  countries  for  a 
number  of  years  and  are  so  sold  to-day.  This  case  is  also  pending  at 
this  moment.  Certainly  it  does  not  seem  reasonable  that  if  the  goods 
can  not  be  produced  for  the  prices  at  which  they  are  sold  that  the 
Holland  potteries  would  contmue  through  this  long  period  of  time 
to  sell  them  at  the  figures  specified. 

We  think,  therefore,  that  the  charge  of  undervaluation  is  refuted. 

In  the  course  of  Mr.  Burgess's  statement  before  your  committee 
reference  was  made  to  the  fact  that,  according  to  the" German  statis- 
tics, the  value  of  the  exports  of  chinaware  to  this  country  amounted 
to  $8,000,000,  whereas  the  statistics  of  the  Department  oi  Commerce 
and  Labor  in  this  country  show  $5,300,000.  This  fact  was  stated  with 
great  empressement,  as  though  it  were  indicative  of  vast  undervalua- 
ticms.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  German  statistics  are  ex- 
tremely accurate  when  it  comes  to  the  question  of  weights,  inasmuch 
as  their  duties  are  assessed  entirely  on  a  specific  basis,  but  when  it 
comes  to  the  Question  of  valuations,  the  committee  having  the  matter 
in  charge  make  the  best  possible  guess  they  are  able  to  with  roganl 
to  values.  For  instance,  they  know  the  exact  number  of  tons  of 
chinaware  that  are  exported.  They  have  assumed  that  each  and 
every  ton  of  merchandise  exported  is  valued  at  a  round  figure  of 
1,060  marks,  whereas  the  fact  is  that  a  vast  proportion  of  the  mer- 
chandise exported  is  worth  considerably  less.  High-priced  fancy 
German  goods  would  be  1,475  marks  per  ton;  cheap  and  medium- 
price  goods,  509  marks  per  ton;  a  lower  grade  of  goods  is  valued  at 
870  marks  per  ton.  Hence  we  start  off,  in  the  first  instance,  with 
an  absolntcfy  arbitrary  figure  as  to  values,  which  is  in  no  sense  ac- 
curate. Independent  of  this  fact,  however,  we  have  the  further 
proposition  that  whenever  merchandise  is  bought  in  Germany  by  an 
American  it  is  billed  to  America  and  is  treated  as  being  exported  to 
America,  although,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  may  have  been  shipped  di- 
rect to  South  America,  Central  America,  or  anywhere  else;  and  of 
course  it  does  not  take  into  account  the  amount  of  merchandise  which 
is  actually  shipped  to  American  ports  for  transshipment  or  for  ship- 
ment in  transit  to  Canada  or  Mexico.  Under  these  circumstances,  it 
is  amazing  that  the  difference  was  not  even  greater,  and  it  is  also 
amazing  that,  after  spending  five  years  in  investigjition  abmad, 
this  explanation  was  not  known  to  the  gentleman  who  made  the  state- 
ment ;  and  the  question  naturally  arises  as  to  whether  his  other  state- 
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ments,  which  we  have  not  yet  been  able  to  investigate,  are  worthy  of 
the  ?ame  amount  of  credence.  The  fact  is  that  there  are  a  number 
of  statements  made  by  the  domestic  potters  to  which  exception  could 
be  taken,  but  we  have  no  desire  to  enter  into  crimination  and  recrimi- 
nation, feeling  perfectly  confident  in  the  wisdom  of  this  committee 
to  reach  a  sane  conclusion  predicated  upon  actual  facts  and  condi- 
tions. 

Broadly,  we  claim  that  there  is  no  undervaluation  because  the  mar- 
ket values  are  well  known  and  the  importers  are  honest,  but  even  if 
these  facts  were  not  true  it  would  be  admitted  by  any  member  of  this 
committee  who  took  the  time  to  visit  the  appraisers'  stores  at  the  port 
of  New  York  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  undervalue  merchandise 
like  crockery.  In  the  first  place,  there  are  various  exporters  from 
England,  Germany,  France,  and  Austria,  each  one  shipping  to  dif- 
ferent consignees,  each  one  specifying  the  prices  at  whicn  the  goods 
arc  sold  in  a  consular  invoice.  This  consular  invoice  is  made  out  in 
triplicate,  one  copy  being  handed  to  the  shipper,  one  forwarded  to 
the  collector  at  the  port  of  entry,  and  a  third  retained  by  the  consul. 
On  the  copy  which  goes  forward  to  the  collector  of  customs  the 
consular  officer  makes  notations  as  to  market  value.  The  importers, 
when  they  make  entry  of  the  merchandise,  make  use  of  the  copy  which 
was  handed^to  the  shipper.  The  collector's  copy,  with  the  consular 
notations,  is  forwarded  to  the  appraiser.  And  when  it  comes  into  the 
hands  of  the  examiner  having  this  particular  line  of  merchandise  in 
charge,  it  is  compared  with  the  invoices  of  all  other  shinpers  and  all 
the  other  importers,  and  the  examiner  very  promptly  discovers  any 
variation  in  values  and  acts  accordingly.  How  under  these  circum- 
stances can  any  one  man  undervalue?  It  would  be  necessary  to 
get  all  the  shippers  on  the  other  side  into  collusion  with  all  the  pur- 
chasers on  this  side  in  order  to  accomplish  results,  and  even  then 
the  history  of  the  custom-house  demonstrates  that  the  fact  would  be 
discovered. 

Reference  was  made  by  Mr.  Payne  to  the  fact  that  when  he  was  in 
Europe  it  was  proposed  to  him  that  he  take  two  bills,  one  showing  the 
price  he  actually  paid  at  retail  and  the  other  for  custom-house  pur- 
poses. We  do  not  attempt  to  vindicate  the  practice,  but  it  is  eas'ily 
explainable.  The  law  prescribes  that  the  duty  shsill  be  assessed  upon 
the  wholesale  market  value.  Was  the  price  at  which  the  seller  of  tlie 
goods  offered  to  put  in  the  bill  for  custom-house  purposes  the  whole- 
sale market  value? 

FBOFOSED  PLAN  OF  LEVYING  DUTY  ON   WHOLESALE  PRICES   IN   THIS 

COUNTKY. 

This  proposition  first  appeared  in  the  act  of  March  2,  1833,  com- 
monly known  as  Henry  Clay's  compromise  bill.  Section  3  provided 
that  "The  duties  required  to  be  paid  by  law  on  goods,  wares,  and 
merchandise  shall  be  assessed  upon  the  value  thereof  at  the  i)ort 
where  the  same  shall  be  entered,  under  such  regulations  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  law."  The  act  Avas  intended  to  run  for  a  period  of  ten 
years.  Prior  to  the  expiration  of  thnt  time  it  was  repealed  by  section 
IG  of  the  act  of  August  30,  1842.  Tliis  is  the  only  time  that  it  was 
ever  tried,  but  full  opportunity  was  had  to  test  its  merits  or  demerits, 
and  the  plan  was  finally  discarded  as  unw*orkable. 
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It  is  now  advanced  after  the  lapse  of  three-quarters  of  a  centuir 
under  the  cloak  of  being  a  virtuous  method  for  preventing  frauds 
and  undervaluation.  This  is  not  the  purpose  at  all.  It  is  for  an 
entirely  different  reason.  In  the  first  place,  the  gentlemen  who  are 
standing  sponsor  for  this  plan  know  perfectly  well  that  the  cry  of  un- 
dervaluation is  no^sounded  in  good  laith,  and  nobody  knows  it  better 
than  they  do,  for  the  reason  that  they  themselves  have  made  investiga- 
tions, under  color  of  being  Treasury  agents  having  been  permitted  to 
examine  invoices,  and  after  five  years  of  strenuous  effort  their  mach- 
inations in  regard  to  this  matter  have  come  to  naught.  They  hope 
that  30  per  cent  of  the  wholesale  price  here  is  an  actual  advance  of 
duty  beyond  60  per  cent  of  the  market  value  abroad.  But  the  real 
essence  of  the  situation  lies  in  the  fact  that  so  far  as  the  former 
and  the  housewife  are  concerned  it  will  sound  less  to  say  that  their 
crockery  pays  a  duty  of  30  per  cent  instead  of  60  per  cent. 

•Everybody  knows,  who  has  had  anything  to  do  with  the  history  of 
tariff  legislation,  that  when  it  comes  to  the  proposition  of  seeking  an 
excessively  high  rate  of  duty  it  is  placed  upon  a  specific  basis  in  order 
that  the  uninitiated  may  not  know  the  true  state  of  facts.  The 
attempt  to  place  a  30  per  cent  duty  on  the  wholesale  price  in  this  coun- 
try, as  against  a  CO  per  cent  duty  on  the  market  value  abroad,  is  as 
meretricious  as  any  attempt  to  assess  a  specific  rate  of  duty,  particu- 
larly when  the  fact  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  present  rates  of  duty 
constitute  an  actual  protection  of  anywhere  from  75  per  cent  to  95 
per  cent. 

This  proposition  is  not  addressed  to  the  question  of  undervaluation 
for  the  simple  reason  that  it  would  be  just  as  easy,  if  not  easier,  to 
understate  the  wholesale  market  value  here  as  to  underestimate  the 
wholesale  market  value  abroad.  The  fact  that  the  invoice  is  made  by 
the  shipper  abroad  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  case.  The  impofter  is 
compelled  under  the  law,  when  he  comes  foi'ward  to  make  entry  of 
his  goods,  to  state  under  oath  that  the  values  at  which  he  enters  the 
same  are  correct  and  true.  If  he  shall  use  any  false  or  fraudulent 
invoice,  he  is  liable  to  criminal  prosecution,  and  in  addition  the  mer- 
chandise itself  is  subject  to  forieiture,  nnd  unquestionably  the  safe- 
guards which  now  surround  the  collection  of  the  revenue  would  be 
impaired  and  endangered  if  such  a  plan  were  adopted. 

Tn  the  first  place,  the  physical  lact  is  that  it  would  be  far  more 
difficult  to  ascertain  the  wholesale  price  here,  if  such  a  thing  exists, 
than  it  is  at  the  present  time  to  establish  the  market  value  abroad. 
So  far  as  market  values  abroad  are  concerned,  they  are  confined  to  the 
principal  markets  of  the  country  of  export,  and  manifestly  the  prices 
are  more  or  less  uniform  throughout  the  several  markets  when  refer- 
ence is  had  to  the  quantities  in  which  merchandise  is  bought  and  sold 
for  shipment  to  the  United  States.  It  is  a  well-known  tact  that  the 
factory  price  abroad  is  far  more  fixed  and  uniform  tlian  the  selling 

t)rice  here.  In  this  country  the  wholesale  price  differs  with  each 
ocality.  It  was  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Pitken  in  his  statement  before 
your  committee  that  there  are  marked  variations  in  the  selling  price 
as  between  San  Francisco  and  Boston,  and  this  proves  conclusively 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  fixed  market  value,  even  in  staple 
goods,  whereas  for  fancy  wares  a  great  variation  of  the  selling  prico 
IS  caused  by  irregular  costs.  Again,  the  wholesale  price  is  not  fixed 
until  the  goods  are  actually  imported  and  opened,  examined  and  com- 
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pared  with  competitive  goods  already  on  the  market  here.  If  the 
line  proves  very  desirable,  a  good  profit  is  marked  up;  if  undesirable, 
the  price  is  marked  down.  Take,  for  instance,  novelty  goods  for  the 
boliday  trade,  dress  goods  for  spring,  summer,  fall,  or  winter  trade. 
If  these  goods  should  for  any  reason  be  delayed  in  shipment,  the 
prices  are  immediately  marked  down,  although  absolutely  similar 
goods  which  having  arrived  in  time  would  sell  tor  a  marked  advance. 

Another  question  in  this  connection  arises,  namely:  When  are  the 
duties  to  be  paid?  How  can  you  ascertain  wholesale  price  until  the 
groods  have  been  imported  and  sold?  Surely  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment does  not  wish  to  go  back  to  the  old  bonding  provisions,  which 
also  have  been  tried  and  discarded.  If  such  a  plan  were  adopted, 
some  arrangement  would  have  to  be  made  to  suspend  the  liquidation 
of  the  entry  until  all  these  facts  and  figures  were  ascertained.  And  if 
in  times  of  financial  depression  the  goods  could  not  be  sold  at  all,  the 
Treasury  Department  would  have  to  await  the  disposal  of  the  goods 
in  order  to  ascertain  market  value  or  join  in  the  loss  by  virtue  of  the 
goods  being  sold  at  very  much  less  than  the  usual  wholesale  price. 

This  plan  would  also  have  a  tendency  to  greatly  complicate  the 
question  of  statistics,  and  we  think  that  the  honorable  chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Statistics  would  have  some  difficulty  in  determining 
whether  the  reported  amounts  of  revenue  collected  would  be  increased 
or  decreased. 

Under  this  rule  of  action  what  would  be  the  practice  with  regard 
to  importations  at  retail  by  houses  like  Tiffany,  the  CoUamores, 
and  others  who  import  their  goods  from  abroad  and  never  sell  at 
wholesale  ? 

Without  dwelling  at  any  greater  length  on  this  proposition  it  is 
manifest  to  the  mind  of  any  sane  and  honest  business  man  that  the 
scheme  is  utterly  impracticable  as  a  business  proposition.  The  delay 
in  collecting  the  revenue,  the  uncertainty  as  to  what  amounts  should 
be  collected,  the  inability  to  determine  at  any  given  time  whether 
refunds  should  be  made  or  additional  duties  collected,  all  go  to  show 
that  the  Congress  was  perfectly  wise  seventy-five  years  ago  when 
this  plan  was  abandoned. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  add  one  word  in  this  connection,  namely, 
that  if  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  provides  that  duties 
shall  be  uniform  throughout  the  United  States,  it  would  seem  as 
though  there  might  be  some  question  as  to  whether  this  plan  would 
be  legal. 

SPECIFIC-DUTY    PLAN. 

There  is  a  suggestion  made  here  that  china  ware  should  pay  in 
addition  to  the  duty  of  56  and  CO  per  cent  a  specific  duty  of  1  cent 
on  white  and  2  cents  on  decorated,  per  pound. 

In  the  first  place  this  is  utterly  impracticable  and  has  heretofore 
been  fully  discussed  by  this  committee  in  connection  with  previous 
tariff  acts  and  discarded  as  unwise  and  improper. 

Many  of  these  goods  are  imported  in  assorted  packages,  to  be  sold 
unopened  to  the  small  dealer,  and  in  order  to  collect  the  duty  on  the 
different  items  each  class  would  have  to  be  weighed  and  a  proportion 
of  tare  weight  allotted  to  it.  It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  the 
enormous  expense  to  the  Government. 

The  argument  so  frequently  cited,  that  specific  duties  are  success- 
fully imposed  in  European  countries,  can  not  be  justly  advanced  to 
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recommend  them  for  the  United  States,  for  in  European  countries 
specific  duties  are  levied  solely  to  obtain  revenue;  but  in  evei-y  case 
tne  rate  is  so  small  as  to  correspond  to  a  very  low  ad  valorem  duty. 
Never  are  specific  duties  applied  as  a  means  of  protection,  as  tliey 
invariably  favor  goods  of  high  value  and  injure  goods  of  lower  cost 
The  fact  is,  that  the  cheapest  and  finest  specimens  of  certain  wares 
can  not  be  separated  by  classification,  renaering  it  unavoidable  that 
the  cheapest  article  carries  the  heaviest  taxation,  and  specific  duties 
are  thus  an  imposition  upon  the  masses. 

^  When  the  members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  were  con- 
sidering the  pending  tariff  bill,  they  intended  to  recommend  specific 
duties.  The  figures  submitted  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
and  embodying  the  above  facts,  were  so  self-evident  that  the  commit- 
tee unanimously  voted  for  ad  valorem  rates,  as  they  appeared  in  the 
House  bill,  and  it  is  hoped  that  you,  too,  will  realize  that  specific  or 
compound  duties  can  not  be  applied  to  china  and  earthen  ware  in 
justice  to  the  consumer. 

The  operation  of  the  2  cents  per  pound  duty  is  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing examples  with  respect  to  French,  German,  and  Japanese 
china.  These  are  actual  importations  and  the  figures  are  absolutely 
cori'cct. 

They  certainly  are  illuminating  as  to  what  the  proposers  of  the 
plan  are  desirous  of  securing. 

GERMAN   CHINA. 

At  present  an  invoice  of  German  china  cups  and  saucers,  valued  at 
the  factoiy  at  $114.73,  costs  to  lay  down  in  New  York  under  the  pres- 
ent rate  of  duty  $230.14,  or  100  per  cent  above  the  original  cost,  C5 
per  cent  being  for  duty,  23^  per  cent  for  freight,  insurance,  and  other 
incidentals  (geographical  protection),  Tind  11^  per  cent  for  cost  of 
cases.  The  same  $114.73,  under  the  proposed  addition  of  2  cents  per 
pound,  would  bring  the  laid-down  cost  m  New  York  to  $293 — which 
equals  155  per  cept  above  the  factory  price,  120  per  cent  being  for 
duty,  23^  per  cent  for  geo^aphical  protection,  and  11^  per  ceiit  for 
cases.     This  class  of  goods  is  sold  from  10  to  12  cents  per  piece. 

Dinner  ware  costing  at  the  factory  in  Austria  $9G.15  costs  to  lay 
down  in  New  York  at  the  present  rate  of  duty  $187.54,  or  94  per  cent 
above  the  original  cost,  G5^  per  cent  being  for  duty,  19  per  cent  for 
geographical  protection,  and  10  per  cent  for  cases.  The  same  $9G.15 
under  the  proposed  addition  of  2  cents  per  pound  would  bring  the 
laid-down  cost  in  New  York  to  $225.52,  or  134  per  cent  above  the 
original  factory  cost,  105  per  cent  being  for  duty,  19  per  cent  for  geo- 
graphical protection,  and  10  per  cent  for  packing. 

We  will  mention  that  packages  cost  $2.50 ;  duty  thereon,  CO  per  cent, 
equals  $1.50,  or  a  total  cost  of  $4 — under  the  present  tariff.  The  pro- 
posed addition  of  2  cents  per  pound  increases  the  total  cost  approxi- 
mately to  $8.14.  These  cases  are  sold  at  50  cents  apiece.  The  goods 
value  in  these  cases  is  about  $23. 

Since  the  Dingley  bill  passed  the  following  increase  in  foreign  price 
of  German  china  has  taken  place:  1901  increase,  10  per  cent;  1008, 
10  per  cent;  in  all,  20  per  cent.  This  increase  is  made  by  addition  at 
bottom  of  invoice  by  a  plus  or  majoration. 

C.  and  S.,  at  marks  1.75  per  dozen. 
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60  per  cent, 


Qrom  Invoice  value , 

8  per  cent  discount 

2  per  cent  dlscoant 

1  per  cent  packing 

ao  per  cent  advance , 

At  24  cents 

bcnten  (».  142  pounds) .  5*2..^)  marks , 

But V  on  goods  and  packing 

Freight  rn»m  factory  to  European  si>fl port.  913  52;  ocean  freight,  i\OM:  insur- 
ance. 90.&4;  cu:>tom-houae  fee,  f0.5J:  banker's  commission,  SU.64;  cousular 
fee.tl.'^6 A 


Duty. 


60  percent 
and  2  cents 
per  pound. 


4K7.aO 
86.00 


402.  AO 
8.0ft 


894.45 
S.V4 


79.67 


478.06 

911-4.79 

12.60 

75.60 


27.21 


230.14 


Marks, 
437.60 
85.00 


402.60 
8.05 


894.45 
8.94 


398.39 
79.tf7 


478.06 

8114.78 

12.60 

138.44 


27.21 


292.98 


IfEMO  OF  AD  VALOREM  EQUIVALENT  OF  TIIE  PROPOSED  COMPOUND  DUTIES 

ON  FRENCH  CHINA. 


These  examples  are  casks  actually  received  during  the  past  month. 
Cask:  Decorated  china  per  steamer  Californie. 

Foreign  vnlne  of  good8,  net $29.32 

Value  of  cask,  10.78  francs,  at  n.lOi  is $2.00 

Consular  certlflcatlon    (iiroijortiou) .03 

Pnty  on  cask 1.25 

Prrsent  duty  on  goods,  GO  per  cent 17. 53 

Pro|K>sed  duty  to  add  2  ctMits  per  pound  equals  30.07  per  cent 11. 46 

Freight  on  2lK)  kilos,  or  573.10  pounds 3.72 

Ocenn   Insurance   (proportion) .07 

Custom-bouse  brolcerage  ( in-oportiou ) .08 

Cartage  to  store .35 

Duties  and  geoernphlcal  protection,  124.G0  per  cent 30.56 

Duties  alone,  00.07  per  cent 28.00 

Value  of  goods  at  factory 20.32 

Cost  lauded  at  New  York 65.88 

Cask :  Wliite  china  per  steamer  St.  Lovis, 

Foreign  value  of  goods,  net $26.64 

Value  of  cask,  O.SO  francs,  at  5.10i  is $1.00 

Consular  certification  (proi>ortlon) .03 

Duty  on  c-isk 1.04 

Present  duty  on  goods,  55  per  cent 14.60 

Proposed  duty  to  add  1  cent  per  pound  equals  21.00  per  cent 5.02 

Freight  on  255  kilos  or  562.17  pounds 3.63 

Oi-oan  Insurance   (i)roportl<»n) .07 

Custom-house  brokerage  (preportlon) .05 

Cartage  to  store .35 

Duties  and  geographical  protection,  102.44  per  cent 27.20 

Duties  alone,  76.08  |)er  cent 20.22 

Value  of  goods  at  factory 26.64 

Cost  lauded  at  New  York 53.03 
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EXAMPLE  NO.   1 — ^JAPANESE  CHINA. 

The  following  is  a  sample  of  case  actually  received  at  New  York 
from  Japan  diirinp:  the  past  month. 

Case  402-20,  high-grade  decorated  china,  per  steamships  Kaga 
llaru  and  Rails;  weight,  180  pounds. 

Foreign  rnlue  of  goods,  net $23.J)7     $23.97 

Addition  to  make  nmi-ket  value 2.68 

Casing  and  packing  cliarges 1.19        I-ID 

27.84 
According  to  present  tariff — 

Duty  at  60  per  cent  ad  valorem 16L70 

Equal  to  CO^  per  cent  on  net  value. 

According  to  proix)sed  compound  duties — 

Duty  at  60  per  cent  ad  valorem $10.70 

Duty  to  add — 2  cents  per  pound — ^15  per  cent  on  net 3.  CO 

20130 

Equal  to  84  A  per  cent  on  net  value. 

Items  forming  geographical  protection  besides  duty — 

Consular  certfllcate .06 

Inland  frelglit  In  Japan .24 

Shipping  charges  in  Japan .15 

Freight,  ocean  and  overland  railroad 3.42 

Breakage — 1  per  cent .  24 

Customs  brokerage  (proportional) .07 

Cartage  to  store .15 

Marine  insurance .  07 

4.40 

Equal  to  23Ar  per  cent  on  net  value. 

Cost  landed  at  New  York  by  present  tariff 46^28 

Equal  to  1113  per  cent  on  net  value. 
Cost  landed  at  New  York  by  proiiosed  comix>und  duties,  equal  to  207) 

per  cent  on  net  value 40.88 

EXAMPLE   NO.   2 — JAPANESE   CHINA. 

Average  taken  from  cases  imported  during  the  last  ten  months, 
weight  204  pounds. 

Foreign  value  of  goods,  net $0.95    $0.00 

Addition  to  make  market  value .70 

Casing  and  packing  charges .91        .91 

11.56 
According  to  present  tariff: 

Duty  at  60  per  cent  ad  valorem 6.05 

Equal  to.  69s  per  cent  on  net  value. 

According  to  the  proposed  conii)OTuid  duty: 

Duty  at  60  per  cent  ad  valorem 6.94 

Duty  to  add  2  cents  per  pound,  41  i)er  cent  on  net  value 4.08 

LLOa 

Equal  to  110]%  per  cent  on  net  value. 

Items  forming  geographical  protection  besides  duty: 

Consular  cei'tlficate 0.05 

Inland  freight  In  Jaimn ,24 

Bbip|)ing  charges  In  Jaiuin .15 

Freipht,  oceau  and  overland  rails  (figured  on  new  rate) 8.88 

Breakage — 1  percent .10 
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Customs  brokerage  (proportional) $0.05 

Cartage  to  store .18 

Muriue  lusurauce .05 

$4.T0 

Equal  to  47  per  cent  on  net  value. 

Cost  landed  nt  New  York  by  present  tariff 22.60 

Equal  to  226  per  cent  on  net  value. 

Cost  landed  at  New  York  under  proixised  compound  duties 26.58 

Equal  to  267  per  cent  on  net  value. 

EXAMPLE  NO.  3 — JAPANESE  CHINA. 

Case  No.  7001,  cheap  grade  china  per  steamship  Bisley^  weight,  205 
pounds. 

Foreiini  value  of  goods,  net $6.50    16.50 

Casing  and  packing  charges .95        .96 

7.45 
According  to  present  tariff: 

Duty  at  CO  per  cent  ad  valorem 4.4T 

Equal  to  6S|  [ler  cent  on  net  value. 

According  to  proposed  compound  duties: 

I>uty  at  CO  per  cent  ad  valorem 4.47 

Duty  to  add— 2  cents  per  pound— equal  to  03  per  cent  on  net 
value 1 4.10 

acT 

Equal  to  130  per  cent  on  net  value. 

Items  forming  geogiaphical  protection  besides  duty: 

Consular  certificate 0. 02 

Inland  freight  in  Japan .. .24 

BbliHiing  charges  In  Japan 1 .  ]5 

Freight,  ocean - 1. 80 

Breakage — 1  i^er  cent .07 

Custom  brokerage  (proportional) -03 

Oirtage  to  store .25 

Marine  insurance. .05 

2. 61 

Equal  to  40  per  cent  on  net  value. 

Cost  landed  at  New  York  by  present  tariff 14.53 

Equal  to  223§  iier  cent  on  net  value. 

Cost  landed  at  New  York  under  proposed  compound  duties 18.03 

Equal  to  283i  per  cent  on  net  value. 

CONCLUSION. 

We  feel  that  the  facts  hereinbefore  set  forth  clearly  demonstrate 
that  the  proposition  contended  for  by  the  domestic  potter  is  unreason- 
able and  unjustifiable.  Your  committee  has  before  you  the  statements 
made  by  several  parties  in  the  interest  of  the  domestic  potters.  It  is 
apparent  that  these  gentlemen  do  not  agree  among  themselves  as  to 
the  measure  of  relief  or  the  manner  in  which  relief  shall  be  applied. 
Mr.  Rurgess  suggests  a  plan  for  assessing  duties  on  wholesale  prices 
in  this  country.  Mr.  Wells  says  he  doesn't  think  much  oi  that 
scheme,  and  he  suggests  in  turn  the  present  rates  of  duty  with  an 
additional  specific  duty  of  1  cent  a  pound  on  white  and  2  cents  a 
pound  on  decorated  china.  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  of  these 
plans  has  any  merit,  and  we  think  that  the  examples  and  facts  set 
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forth  in  this  statement  are  so  clarifying  as  to  warrant  your  committee 
in  dismissinff  them  from  further  consideration. 

We  feel  that  the  domestic  potter  has  been  fostered  and  nurtured 
to  the  point  where  it  is  manifest  that  the  nurturing  has  been  to  his 
disadvantage  rather  than  otherwise.  Ever  since  1789  this  industry 
has  been  protected  in  constantly  increasing  measure.  Starting  off  at 
that  time  with  10  per  cent,  reaching  to-day  CO  per  cent,  with  an  actual 
protection  of  95  per  cent,  they  now  have  the  temerity  to  come  for- 
ward and  request  that  this  rate  shall  be  still  further  increased  to  150 
per  cent,  200  per  cent,  and  250  per  cent. 

Other  industries  in  their  infancy  have  been  protected,  have  grown 
Strong  by  virtue  of  the  protection,  and  are  now  willing  to  come  for- 
ward hojiestly  and  say,  "  Gentlemen,  we  don't  need  protection.'' 
Why  is  it  that  the  potters,  after  this  long  lapse  of  time,  are  still  in 
their  infancy,  incapable  of  standing  on  their  own  feet,  still  demand- 
ing help  from  Congress,  still  asserting  that,  for  the  purpose  of  build- 
ing up  this  industry  and  securing  some  measure  of  profit,  it  is  nec- 
essary that  the  American  people  shall  be  taxed  in  a  greater  degree 
than  they  have  been  heretofore?  For,  manifestly,  the  argument  in  its 
final  analysis  means  that  foreign  competition  shall  be  shut  out  and 
that  the  domestic  potter  shall  be  enabled  to  increase  the  price  of  liis 
wares  to  the  ultimate  consumer,  that  he,  the  potter,  may  thereby 
benefit. 

The  doctrine  upon  which  the  administration  is  at  present  basing  its 
prosecution  of  the  trusts  is  substantially  that  an  honest  and  fair  com- 
petition is  the  life  of  trade.  Monopolies  are  abhorrent,  yet  these  gen- 
tlemen, in  the  face  of  the  unanimous  treqd  of  public  opinion,  are 
demanding  at  your  hands  the  creation  of  a  monopoly,  the  destruction 
of  competition,  and  the  excessive  taxation  of  the  American  people. 

Their  position  is  untenable  and  unrighteous.  These  duties  should 
not  be  increased;  on  the  contrarv,  we  know  and  they  know  that, 
under  the  act  of  1894,  when  the  duties  were  30  per  cent  and  35  per 
cent  they  were  manufacturing  and  selling  better  goods  than  they  are 
to-day;  that  this  line  of  protection  was  ample  and  more  than  "suffi- 
cient to  meet  the  demands  of  the  Republican  platform,  upon  which 
the  Republican  party  rode  to  success  in  November  last. 

We  therefore  respectfully  request  that  the  duties  to  be  provided  for 
in  the  act  wliich  is  about  to  be  passed  be  fixed  at  30  and  35  per  cent 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Jerome  Jones, 
George  W.  Kinney, 
E.  H.  Pitkin, 
Committee  of  National  Association 
Of  Wholesalers  in  Crockery  and  Glass, 


New  York,  June  17, 190S. 

Dear  Sir:  Tlie  transcontinental  railroad  companies  are  to  hold  a 
meeting  on  Wednesday,  the  24th  instant,  at  Chicago,  111.,  to  consider 
the  amendment  of  the  proposed  advance  in  freight  rates  on  oriental 
goods. 

In  order  to  present  before  them  why  the  preferential  rate  from 
Pacific  coast  to  inland  conmion  points  on  through  import  Japanese 
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china  ware  is  not  unjust  discrimination  on  domestic  china  ware,  it  is 
vitally  important  for  us  to  obtain  tlie  opinion  of  the  hirge  dealers 
handling  both  domestic  and  import  china  wares.  We  would  there- 
fore greatly  nppreciate  it  if  you  will  kindly  set  forth  in  writing  your 
opinion  on  the  following  questions,  viz: 

In  yonr  opinion  and  from  your  experience,  does  Japanese  china 
ware  come  in  competition  with  domestic  china? 

If  Japanese  china  ware  does  not  compete,  kindly  give  reasons. 

If  Japanese  china  ware  does  compete,  to  what  extent? 

Trustmg  you  will  appreciate  the  necessity  of  favoring  us  with  a 
prompt  response,  and  thanking  you  in  advance  for  same,  we  are, 
Youi-s,  very  truly, 

MoRiMUBA  Bros. 

Baltimore,  June  19^  1908. 
Messrs.  Morimura  Bros.,  New  York. 

Genti.emen:  We  are  in  receipt  of  yours  of  the  17th  inst.  asking 
our  opinion  as  to  whether  or  not  Japanese  china  comes  into  competi- 
tion with  domestic  china.  We  can  not  see  how  there  could  possibly 
be  any  conflict  or  competition  between  the  two,  as  it  is  an  altogether 
different  line  of  goods  from  that  made  in  this  country ;  and  \yhile  it 
is  true  that  a  great  quantity  of  it  is  sold,  yet  in  our  opinion  instead 
of  this  being  to  the  detriment  of  the  American  manutacturers,  it  is 
really  an  advantage,  as  it  stimulates  the  sale  of  all  goods  in  our  line 
by  making  the  line  more  attractive,  and  thus  inducing  people  to  buy 
when  they  might  otherwise  not  l>e  attracted. 

We  feel  it  will  be  an  unjust  discrimination  to  make  any  change  in 
the  existing  freight  arrangements,  and  not  only  interfere  with  the 
sale  of  Japanese  porcelains,  but  also  for  reasons  given  above  it  will 
injure  the  sale  of  pottery  in  general,  including  domestic. 
Yours,  truly, 

Berry  Bros.  &  Fresch. 


Baltimore,  June  19j  1908. 
Messrs.  Morimura  Bros., 

New  York^  N,  Y. 

Gentlemen  :  Replying  to  yours  of  June  17,  with  reference  to  meet- 
ing of  transcontinental  railroad  companies  at  Chicago  on  Wednes- 
day, the  24th  insfant,  to  consider  proposed  advance  in  freight  rates 
on  oriental  goods  from  the  Pacific  coast  to  inland  points,  we  would 
Fay  we  can  not  see  why  these  goods  in  question,  made  in  Japan  and 
of  a  distinctive  manufacture,  should,  in  any  way,  be  consiaered  as 
competing  with  American  earthenware. 

Tlie  great  bulk  of  these  productions  are  recognized  at  once  by  the 
merest  novice  as  Japanese  goods,  and  are  everywhere  so  sold. 

There  is  no  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  American  potter  to  make 
goods  of  the_  same  character  of  decorations  and  designs.  In  other 
words,  there  is  no  production  made  in  this  country  that  we  know  of  to 
take  the  place  of  these  goods  that  it  is  now  proposed  to  discriminate 
against.  Buyers  throujrhout  the  country  want  Japanese  goods,  and 
Japanese  goods  they  will  have,  and  if  the  merchant  has  no  oriental 
productions  to  offer  to  the  small  buyer  he  will  purchase  what  is  offered 
him  in  American  and  English  earthenware,  German  china,  etc.,  but 
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this  does  not  complete  his  stock,  and  china  and  earthenware  of 
Japanese /manufacture  are  readily  sold  him  in  addition  to  these  lines, 
because  there  is  a  demand  for  these  goods,  which  are  so  distinctive  in 
their  general  make-up  that  no  other  lines  can  or  do  take  their  place. 
The  retail  buyer  readily  recognizes  Japanese  ware,  and  when  he  wants 
a  piece  from  the  Orient  nothing  else  will  exactly  take  its  place.  To- 
day no  up-to-date  crockery  store  can  help  showing,  in  addition  to 
American  and  English  earthenware,  French  and  German  chinas,  etc., 
a  line  of  Japanese  earthenware  and  china. 

One  of  these  lines  does  not  detract  from  or  hurt  the  sale  of  the 
other,  but  they  all  go  together  to  make  up  the  up-to-date  progressive 
crockery  stock. 

Of  course,  in  so  far  as  they  are  both  thin^  to  eat,  com  competes 
with  wheat,  but  it  would  be  most  foolish  to  discriminate  against  corn 
from  any  siich  ar^ment  as  this,  and  in  our  judgment  there  is  as  little 
reason  to  discriminate  against  Japanese  china  in  favor  of  American 
earthenware. 

Yours,  truly,  Gii^es  W.  Quahles  Compant. 

Baltimore,  June  19^  1008, 
Messrs.  Morimura  Brothers, 

New  York. 
Gentlemen  :  We  have  yours  of  the  17th  instant  and  replying  to 
same  beg  to  say  that  it  is  our  opinion  that  Japanese  china  ware  does 
not  to  any  appreciable  extent  come  in  competition  with  domestic 
china.  We  make  this  statement  based  on  our  experience  for  many 
years  in  handling  both  lines,  and  to  our  mind  it  would  require  a 
great  stretch  of  tne  imagination  to  class  the  two  lines  together  and 
consider  them  as  competing  lines.  The  Japanese  ware  does  unques- 
tionably compete  with  many  makes  of  German  and  Austrian  china, 
and  in  making  purchases  we  always  compare  one  against  the  other, 
but  it  has  never  yet  occurred  to  us  to  consider  Japanese  ware  against 
domestic  lines. 

Yours,  truly,  H.  P.  Chandleb  Sons  &  Co. 


Philadelphia,  J\ine  75,  iSflS. 
Messrs.  Morimura  Bros., 

51^6  Broadway^  New  York  City. 
Gentlemen:  Your  letter  of  the  17th  instant  to  hand.     In  repl} 
we  wish  to  state  that  while  we  do  not  handle  any  domestic  china  we 
know  from  past  experiences  that  Japanese  china  does  not  come  in 
competition  at  all  with  the  domestic  product. 
Yours,  truly, 

Herikg  &  Jahh. 

New  York,  June  19^  1908. 
Morimura  Bros. 

Dear  Sirs:  Your  letter  of  June  18  received  and  carefully  noted 
My  opinion  on  question  No.  1  is  this:. 

Japanese  ware  does  not  come  in  competition  with  domestic  wares, 
because  the  quality  is  different  to  anything  obtainable  in  domestic 
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ware  and  tlie  decorations  are  entirely  different  to  any  ever  attempted 
on  domestic  ware.  After  giving  the  matter  careful  thought,  I  think 
it's  absurd  for  anyone  to  imply  tnat  there  is  any  competition  in  Japa- 
nese goods  and  domestic  goods. 

I  feel  certain  that  any  fair  decision  from  anyone  competent  to 
judge  this  will  sustain  my  opinion. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

A.  J.  SCHINAGL. 


Philadelphia,  Pa.,  June  19^  1908. 
MoRiMUBA  Brothers, 

646  Broadway^  New  York  City^  N,  Y. 
Gentlemen  :  Yours  of  the  17th  received  and  contents  noted. 
In  answer  to  your  question,  "Does  Japanese  china  compete  with 
other  wares?  "  I  can  say  that  I  consider  it  in  a  class  by  itself;  that  it 
does  not  compete  in  any  way  with  any  other  china  made.    In  fact,  I 
think  it  helps  the  sale  of  other  wares  in  making  the  china  department 
more  attractive  and  fascinating,  which  creates  enthusiasm  among  the 
retail  buyers.    It  not  only  helps  the  sale  of  Japanese  goods,  but  helps 
the  sale  of  all  other  makes  of  china  ware. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

N.  Snellenburg  &  Co., 
Per  J.  J.  Reed. 

Philadelphia,  June  19^  1908. 
Messrs.  Mosimura  BRoa, 

646  Broadway^  New  York. 
Gentlemen  :  Referring  to  your  circular  letter  of  the  17th  regard- 
ing the  present  prefei'ential  rate  from  the  Pacific  coast  to  inland 
pomts  on  Japanese  china  ware,  would  say  that  we  do  not  consider  that 
these  rates  are  unfair  or  that  they  discriminate  against  the  domestic 
manufacturers  of  china  ware. 

AVe  handle  largely  Japanese,  French,  German,  and  American  china 
ware,  and  we  do  not  consider  that  the  Japanese  goods  come  in  direct 
competition  with  domestic  poods,  as  goods  of  the  same  quality  and 
decoration  are  not  made  in  this  country. 

It  is  therefore  our  opinion  tliat  the  only  manner  in  which  the  im- 
portation of  Japanese  china  affects  the  American  manufacturers  of 
china  ware  is  that  the  sales  of  American  goods  might  be  increased 
if  the  Japanese  goods  were  not  used  in  this  country. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Fisher,  Bruce  &  Co. 
J.  G.  A.  F. 


Boston,  June  19, 1908. 
Messrs-  Morimura  Brothers, 

New  York. 
Dear  Sirs:  Replying  to  yours  of  the  17th  instant  regarding  the 
proposed  advance  in  freight  rates  on  oriental  goods,  would  say  in  our 
opinion  and  from  our  experience  Japanese  china  ware  scarcely  com- 
petes at  all  with  domestic  china,  for  the  reason  that  the  character  of 
the  ware  puts  it  in  a  class  hy  itself,  as  there  is  nothing  made  in  this 
country  of  the  same  general  character. 
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We  believe  that  the  freight  rates  on  these  goods  should  be  kept  as 
low  as  possible  in  order  to  encourage  the  exchange  of  products  be- 
tween this  country  and  Japan  which  not  only  enriches  the  American 
people  but  which  brings  a  revenue  to  the  United  States  Govcmineut 
from  the  duties  collected. 
Truly,  yours, 

Jones,  McDuffe  &  Stratton  Co., 
By  Theodore  Jones, 

Assistant  Treasurer, 

PiTTSBUKO,  Pa.,  June  19^  1008. 
MoBiMURA  Bros., 

dJfG  Broadway^  New  York  City. 
Gentlemen  :  Referring  to  your  letter  of  the  17th  instant  regard- 
ing an  opinion  as  to  the  competition  between  Japanese  and  donic^ic 
china,  our  experience  has  taught  us  that  there  is  no  competition. 
The  consumei-s  of  Japanese  china  have  an  entirely  different  taste 
remirdin":  decorations  from  those  using  domestic  china. 

>ye  believe  a  great  majority  of  those  purchasing  Japanese  china 
use  it  for  decorative  purposes,  while  the  American  is  put  to  a  practi- 
cal use.  Evidence  of  this  is  proven  by  the  fact  that  pieces  of  open 
stock  patterns  can  usually  be  obtained  to  add  to  sets  or  supply  broken 
pieces  and  can  not  be  done  in  Japanese  chma. 

Tlie  ornaments  and  so  forth,  the  treatment  of  the  decoration  of 
American  and  Japanese  china  is  so  dissimilar  that  it  allows  even 
no  comparison  for  competition. 

Yours,  truly,  Lipman  &  Lipman, 

Pittsburg^  Pa. 

Boston,  June  19. 1908. 
Messrs.  Morimura  Bros., 

New  York  City. 
Dear  Strs:  As  large  handlers  of  both  domestic  and  imported 
wares  we  wish  to  protest  against  the  withdrawal  of  the  preferential 
freight  rates  from  the  Pacific  coast  on  oriental  goods.  We  can  see 
no  reason  for  this  action,  as  there  is  no  competition  between  oriental 
and  domestic  china.  The  goods  arc  of  a  very  different  class  from  any- 
thing made  in  this  countrv,  or  that  was  ever  attempted  to  be  made. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  oriental  goods  are  in  a  class  by  themselves,  and 
do  not  compete  with  either  domestic  or  European  china. 
Yours,  truly, 

l^frrcHETJi  TVooDBURT  Co. 

ClIARI^ES  H.  WOODBUKY, 

President. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  June  19, 1908. 
MoRi^ruRA  Bros., 

646  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Gextle^ien:   In  onr  opinion  Japanese  china  ware  does  not  com- 
pote with  domestic  chuia  ware. 

Nearly  all  domestic  china  is  made  up  in  dinner  ware  only,  and  as 
nearly  all  Japanese  china  is  made  up  m  fancy  wares  only,  hence,  no 
comx^etition. 
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In  onr  opinion  the  decorations  and  shapes  of  Japanese  china  wares 
put  it  beyond  domestic  competition. 

Yours,  truly,  The  Sweeney  Company. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  June  20^  1908. 
MoRiMURA  Bros., 

6^6  Broadway^  New  York. 
Gentlemen  :  Replying  to  yours  of  the  18th  instant  regarding  pro- 
posed advance  in  freight  rates  on  oriental  goods,  from  our  experi- 
ence and  in  our  opinion  Japanese  china  ware  does  not  enter  into  com- 
petition with  domestic  china  ware  in  any  way.  Domestic  china  is 
almost  entirely  staple  and  for  every-day  use,  while  the  Japanese  china 
is  fancy,  ornamental,  and  art  ware,  and  used  for  entirely  different 
purposes.  Goods  of  this  class,  or  even  similar,  are  not  produced  in 
tliis  country.  Tlierefore  neither  one  is  in  competition  with  the  other. 
Yours,  truly, 

McDonald  Brothers  Company, 
j.  e.  a.  iveefe. 


Rochester,  N.  Y.,  June  W,  1908. 
MoRiMURA  Bros., 

No8.  646-^48  Broadway^  New  York  City. 

Gentlemen  :  Your  favor  of  the  17th  instant  has  been  received, 
calling  our  attention  to  a  meeting  of  the  transcontinental  railway 
companies,  to  be  held  on  Wednesday,  the  24th  instant,  at  Chicago, 
111.,  to  consider  the  amendment  of  the  proposed  advance  in  freight 
rates  on  oriental  goods,  and  requesting  our  opinion  as  dealers  in  both 
domestic  and  imported  china  wares  on  this  question. 

AVe  do  not  believe  the  preferential  rates  from  the  Pacific  coast  to 
common  inland  points  on  through  import  Japanese  china  ware  con- 
stitutes an  unjuht  discrimination  against  domestic  china.  The  Jana- 
ncsc  china  ware,  in  our  opinion,  does  not  compete  to  any  considerable 
extent  with  domestic  china.  The  lines  in  Japanese  are  different  from 
anything  produced  by  domestic  manufacturei's,  both  in  body  and 
decorative  treatment.  The  wares  are  not  used  very  generally  for 
ordinary  table  jise,  with  a  possible  exception  of  a  very  few  articles. 
They  are  in  an  entirely  distinct  class  and  really  constitute  a  line  of 
novelties  and  fill  a  want  that  is  not  met  by  the  producers  of  domestic 
china. 

For  these  reasons  we  do  not  believe  that  the  preferential  rate  would 
work  any  injury  to  the  manufacturers  of  or  dealers  in  domestic  china. 

AVe  thank  you  for  bringing  the  matter  to  our  attention  and  hope 
that  the  preferential  rate  may  be  continued. 
Yours,  truly, 

W.  H.  Glennt  &  Co. 
By  J. 

Fremont,  Ohio,  June  20,  1908. 
Messrs.  Morimttba  Bros., 

New  York. 
Gentt.emen:  Your  communication  of  the  17th  received,  regarding 
proposed  advance  in  freight  rates  on  oriental  goods. 
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We  do  not  believe  that  Japanese  china  competes  in  any  w»y  with 
the  domestic.  Any  line  of  goods  entering  the  competitive  lists  must 
of  necessity  possess  a  similarity,  be  it  in  design,  general  appearance, 
or  of  use.  This  can  hardly  be  said  of  Japanese  ware  as  compared  with 
the  domestic. 

Japanese  china  furnishes  a  need  of  medium-priced  china  for  use 
and  ornament,  the  price  l)eing  within  reach  of  all.  Increase  the 
fi^eight  rates,  consequently  the  price  of  china,  the  sale  will  materially 
decline,  and  as  domestic  china  really  does  not  compete  with  the  jap. 
the  loss  will  chiefly  fall  to  the  china  merchant. 

Trusting'that  you  will  succeed  to  defeat  the  proposed  increase  of 
rates,  we  are. 

Yours,  truly,  The  A.  Beesch  Co., 

Per  J.  S.  SiNCLE. 


Philadelphia,  June  19^  190S. 
Messrs.  MoRiMtJRA  Bros., 

6Jt6  Broadway^  New  York  City, 
Gentlemen:  We  are  in  receipt  of  yours  of  the  l7th,  and  from  our 
experience  the  Japanese  chinaware  has  no  competition.  It  gives  the 
china  business  a  stimulant  that  can  not  be  equaled  by  any  other  ware 
The  decorations,  shapes,  and  qualit}'  are  far  superior  to  any  other 
goods  and  the  prices  are  within  the  reach  of  all. 

We  feel  that  any  change  whatever  in  the  rate  would  be  a  serious 
handicap  to  a  grade  of  goods  that  we  consider  absolutely  the  best 
and  most  attractive  in  china. 

Yours,  very  truly,  L.  H.  Pabse  &  Co. 


Louisville,  Kt.,  June  £0, 1908. 
Messrs.  Morihiura  Bros., 

No.  640  Broadway^  New  York  City. 

Gentlemen:  We  understand  that  the  transcontinental  railroad 
companies  are  to  hold  a  meeting  on  Wednesday,  the  24th  instant,  and 
consider  the  movement  of  the  proposed  advance  in  freight  rates  on 
oriental  goods,  and  in  reference  to  this  would  state  we  can  not  under- 
stand why  they  wish  to  do  so,  as  they  do  in  no  way  interfere  with  any 
goods  made  in  America  or  for  the  American  market 

This  is  a  class  of  goods  that  the  American  manufacturers  could  not 
make  in  competition,  either  in  workmanship  or  designs,  and  we  can 
not  understand  wliy  there  should  be  any  advance  on  rates,  as  thev 
are  at  present  sufficiently  high,  making  the  goods  expensive  enouga 
by  the  time  Ave  get  them  in  the  house. 

We  trust  you  shall  use  every  effort  to  explain  to  the  railroad  com- 
mission that  these  goods  will  not  interfere  with  anything  made  in 
this  country. 

Hoping  to  hear  from  you  real  soon  regarding  this  matter,  we 
remain. 

Yours,  truly,  Chas.  Rosenheim  Co. 


Boston,  Mass.,  June  19^  1908, 
MoRiHUHA  Bros.,  ^ 

No.  646  Broadway',  New  Y&rk,  N.  Y. 
GsKTLEifEN :  In  reply  to  ybur  query,  "  Does  Japanese  china  wftre 
come  in  competition  with  domestic  chind?"  we  answer  most  em- 
phatically, "  No." 

The  class  of  ware  and  the  styles  and  methods  of  decoration  are  so 
entirely  different  that  it  is  impossible  to  find  any  line  of  American 
manufacture  that,  to  our  mind  and  from  our  experience.  We  could 
believe  might  be  affected  by  competition  with  Japanese  china. 
Very  truly,  youts, 

HOUOHTON  &  DiJTTON   Oo., 

Per  J.  J.  Curry,  if wy^K 


Baltimore,  Jurye  HO,  1908, 
Messrs.  Morimura  Bros., 

New  Y&rk, 

Gentlemen  :  Answering  your  Communication  of  June  17  relative 
to  the  consideration  of  the  amendment  of  the  jjroposed  advance  in 
freight  rates  on  oriental  ^oods,  in  which  you  desire  our  opinion,  viz : 

It,  in  our  opinion  and  from  experience,  we  consider  Japanese  china- 
ware  to  come  in  competition  with  domestic  china?  We  beg  to  state 
that,  in  our  opinion,  Japanese  china  ware  does  not  enter  into  competi- 
tion with  any  domestic  china  whatsoever. 

The  products  of  our  domestic  potteries  are  principally  toilet  and 
dinner  ware,  and  pertaining  to  the  former  the  American  potteries 
compete  only  with  England  in  that  line,  whereas  the  latter  line — 
dinner  ware — we  have  as  competitors  Gtermany,  Austria,  France,  and 
England,  but  none,  to  our  knowledge,  comes  from  the  Orient,  thus 
showing  that  the  fancy  pieces  and^  novelties  that  are  imported  from 
Japan  come  only  in  competition  with  Germany,  Austria,  and  France 
and  not  this  country. 

As  we  handle  china  and  pottery  from  almost  any  part  of  the  globe, 
we  feel  confident  that  our  statement  is  about  correct. 

Wishing  you  great  success,  we  are 

Yours,  very  truly,  S.  Eckhaus. 


WA8HiNGtt)N,  D.  C,  Jime  eO,  1908. 
MoRiMTTRA  Bros., 

548  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
Gentlemen  :  Replying  to  your  letter  of  recent  date  requesting  my 
opinion  as  to  whether  Japanese  china  ware  comes  in  competition  witft 
domestic  china  or  not,  I  beg  to  state  that  from  the  experience  of  fl 
great  number  of  years  in  handling  Japanese  and  domestic  china  ware 
my  opinion  is  that  Japanese  china  ware  does  in  no  wise  compete  or 
come  in  competition  with  domestic  goods. 

Very  truly  yours,  J.  Hertzbero. 
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Toledo,  Ohio,  June  20^  1908. 

^Gentlemen:  We  ullderstand  that  the  transcontinental  railroad 
^companies  are  to  hold  a  meeting  in  Chicago  lo  consider  the  amend- 
ment of  an  advance  in  the  freignt  rates  on  oriental  goods.  We  are 
wholesale  dealers  in  foreign  and  domestic  china  and  object  very  much 
•to  an  advance  of  freight  rates  on  Japanese  china  and  can  see  no  reason 
why  freight  rates  should  be  advanced  on  Japanese  china.  Japanese 
•china  does  not  come  in  competition  with  American  china.  It  is  in  a 
class  by  itself  and  does  not  take  the  place  of  domestic  china.  There  is 
nothing  made  in  this  country  of  the  same  nature. 

Our  domestic  potteries  of  china  produce  principally  useful  articles 
for  the  table  in  notels  and  for  private  use,  while  the  Japanese  china 
imported  to  this  country  consist  principally  of  fancy  pieces  for  deco- 
rative purposes,  and  are  decorated  in  a  different  manner  than  in  any 
other  country. 

Please  give  this  your  consideration  and  make  no  changes  in  the 
freight  rates  on  Japanese  china,  and  much  oblige. 
Yours,  truly, 

The  DAinyr  Glass  &  Cbockert  Co. 
C.  Daudt. 


CmoAGO,  III.,  Jum  £0, 1908. 
Messrs.  Moribotba  Bros., 

No.  646  Broadway^  tfew  York  City^  N.  T. 
tj^ENTLEMEN :  Your  f avor  of  the  17th  instant,  relative  to  meeting 
that  the  transcontinental  railroad  companies  are  to  hold  in  this  ci^ 
on  the  24th  instant,  at  hand,  and  we  are  very  much  surprised  to  learn 
that  they  are  contemplating  advancing  the  freight  rates  on  oriental 
goods.  ^ 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Japanese  china  in  no  way  interferes  or 
•competes  directly  or  indirectly  with  American  manuractured  china 
dn  styles,  shapes,  decoration,  etc.,  we  wish  to  state  that  if  the  rates 
on  this  class  of  merchandise  are  advanced  it  would  certainly  se^n 
tmjust  discrimination. 

Owing  to  the  very  fact  that  the  decorations  on  Jai)anese  china  ware 
in  all  cases  are  so  different  and  so  truly  characteristic  of  Japanese 
designs  and  ideas  only,  would  clearly  indicate  that  it  in  no  way  com- 
petes with  the  china  ware  manufactured  in  this  countiy.  We  sin- 
-cerely  trust  that  you  will  succeed  in  presenting  before  this  committee 
convincing  facts  that  will  prove  to  them  that  the  rates  from  the 
Pacific  coast  to  inland  common  points  on  through  imports  •f  Japanese 
china  ware  should  not  be  advanced,  and  if  they  are  it  is  a  proceed- 
ing which  will  not  only  be  detrimental  and  curtail  the  sale  of  these 
goods,  but  would  also  on  that  account  eventually  prove  a  detriment 
to  the  freight  carriers  in  loss  of  freight  of  this  merchandise. 
Yours,  very  truly. 

Sublet  &  Tybrell  Co. 
Boehung. 
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Sanduskt,  Ohio,  June  SO^  1908. 
MoRiMURA  Bros.,  New  York. 

Gentlemen  :  In  reply  to  your  inquiry  regarding  our  experience  or 
opinion  as  to  Japanese  diina  entering  into  competition  with  the 
domestic  china,  vou  might  just  as  well  say  that  tin  pie  plates  might 
take  the  place  of  wood  picnic  plates. 

We  handle  both  domestic  and  Japanese  ware,  and  we  don't  see 
where  they  conflict  with  each  other,  as  they  are  entirely  different 
goods.  One  does  not  have  any  relationship  to  the  other,  as  they  are 
used  for  entirely  different  purposes.  All  the  Japanese  ware  we  sell 
is  for  ornamental  purposes  and  the  domestic  ware  is  for  practical  pur- 
poses. 

Yours,  truly,  Lehman  &  Scheuer. 

.Cleveland,  June  £0, 1908. 
MoBiMURA  Bros., 

648  Broadway^  New  York. 
Gentlemen:  Replying  to  your  communication  of  June  17,  in 
which  you  ask  our  opinion  as  to  whether  Japanese  china  comes  in 
competition  with  domestic  china,  will  say  there  can  be  competition 
between  Japanese  and  domestic  china,  as  the  latter  does  not  exist, 
commercially  speaking.  The  only  competition  there  could  be  on  the 
Japanese  chma  (in  our  estimation)  would  be  between  Japanese  and 
French  or  German  porcelains,  as  the  heavy  wares  made  in  this  coun- 
try could  not  in  any  way  affect  the  sale  of  Japanese  china,  Japanese 
cmna  being  largely  used  for  fancy  decorated  pieces,  while  the  aomes- 
tic  manufacturers  turn  out  nothing  except  earthen  ware  suitable  for 
dinner  table  ware. 

In  our  opinion  any  further  cost  in  transportation  would  simply 
result  in  a  discrimination  against  Japan  as  compared  with  France  and 
Germany  and  have  no  effect  whatever  on  American  industries. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

•  The  May  Co. 


Milwaukee,  June  20 ^  190S. 
Morimura  Brothers, 

New  York. 
Gentlemen:  Replying  to  your  letter  of  June  17  in  reference  to  a 
meeting  of  the  transcontinental  lines  at  Chicago  to  consider  a  pro- 
posed advance  in  rates  on  oriental  goods,  would  say,  so  far  as  unjust 
oiscrimination  on  domestic  china  ware  is  concerned,  there  is  very  little, 
if  any,  comparison  or  competition — ^we  know  of  none — ^between  the 
two  classes  of  goods.  We  make  clay  pipes  in  this  country^  but  when 
the  people  who  understand  the  imported  clay  pipes  are  m  need  of 
them  they  purchase  the  pipe  made  in  Vallander,  (jermany,  where  the 
eenuine  clay  pipe  is  maae,  and  the  rate  on  this  commodity  from  Val- 
lander to  Chicago  or  Milwaukee  is  40  cents  a  hundredweight;  so  it 
is  with  Japanese  china.  The  import  rate  effective  at  this  time  on 
Japanese  cnina  ware  gives  the  carrier  a  fair  compensation  when  com- 
pared with  import  rates  in  effect  via  Atlantic  ports.  If,  however,  the 
rates  are  advanced,  it  will  necessarily  follow  that  the  traffic  will  be 
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diverted  to  New  York  via  Water,  thence  via  rail  and  lake  or  canal  and 
lake  to  this  territory. 

Respectfully,  G.  M.  Babbett  Go. 


Toledo,  Ohio,  June  19^  1908. 
MoRiMURA  Brothers, 

No,  536  Broadway^  New  York  City. 

Gentlemen:  We  understand  that  the  transcontinental  railroad 
companies  are  to  hold  a  meeting  in  Chicago  to  consider  a  proposed 
advance  in  freight  rates  on  oriental  goods.  We  wish  to  file  our  views 
in  reference  to  this  matter. 

Paper  lanterns  are  not  made  in  this  country. 

Japanese  parasols  are  not  made  in  this  country. 

Japanese  fans  are  not  made  in  this  country. 

The  above  do  not  come  into  American  competition. 

Japanese  china  does  not  in  our  estimation  come  into  competition 
with  domestic  china,  as  the  clay  out  of  which  the  Japanese  china  is 
made  is  not,  to  the  best  of  our  belief,  imported  into  this  country.  Most 
of  the  manufacturers  import  their  clays  and  mix  with  the  domestic 
clay,  from  which  the  domestic  china  is  made.  Japanese  china  does 
not  compete  with  the  domestic  make,  as  the  domestic  manufacturers 
do  not  make  anything  that  competes  with  Japanese  china.  Japanese 
china  is  entirely  distinct  in  ite  character.  We  handle  Japanese,  Ger- 
man, and  American  china,  and  are  fully  competent  to  judge  regarding 
this  matter.  It  would  be  unjust  for  the  railroad  companies  to  mak^ 
toy  discrimination  on  rates  on  Japanese  goods  of  above  makes. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

DUNSOOMB  &  Oo. 


St.  Loui§,  June  20^  1908. 
MoRiMURA  Bros., 

646  Broadway^  New  York  City^  N.  Y. 
Gentlemen  :  Keplying  to  your  favor  of  the  17th,  beg  to  advise  that 
under  no  circumstances  do  we  consider  Japenese  china  ware  competes 
with  American-made  chinaware. 
Yours,  truly, 

Stix,  Baer  &  Fullebt  Dry  Goods  CJo., 
Per  A.  P.  Lyons. 


Cincinnati,  Ohio,  June  £0, 1908. 
MoRiMURA  Bros. 

Dear  Sir  :  In  regard  to  agitation  of  advancing  railroad  rates,  will 
say  they  are  too  high  now.  Also,  that  Japanese  ware  is  now  paying 
higher  rate  than  German  china,  and  neitner  of  these  lines  come  in 
competition  with  American  ware. 

We  remain,  respectfully,  yours, 

Th|}  Lewis  &  NsaLErr  OtK, 
Joseph  Levy,  Presideni. 
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Clbyklakd,  June  ee,  1908. 
MeBsrs.  Mobimttba  Bbos., 

648  Broadway  J  New  Tork^  N.  Y. 
Gbntlbmen  :  In  reply  to  your  favor  of  June  17,  will  say  that  we 
do  not  believe  that  Japanese  china  competes  in  any  way  with  domestic 
goods. 

Yours,  truly,  The  Geo.  H.  Bowman  Company, 

Geo.  H.  Bowman,  President. 

Kansas  Crrr,  Mo.,  June  SO,  1908. 
MoBiMUBA  Bros., 

646  Broadway^  New  York  City. 
Oxntlemen:  We  have  your  letter  of  June  18,  in  which  you  ask 
us  to  make  statement  giving  our  opinion  regarding  Japanese  china 
being  a  competitor  of  domestic  china,  further  expressmg  ourselves 
as  to  the  justice  of  the  preferential  rate  from  Pacific  coast  to  inland 
eommon  points.    As  a  distributor  of  both  Japanese  and  domestic 
chiiia,  will  say  that  we  have  not  found  the  Japanese  china  to  be 
strictly  a  competitor  of  the  domestic  china,  owin^  to  the  fact  that 
the  Japanese  china  runs  almost  exclusively  to  odd  pieces,  usually 
classed  as  bric-a-brac,  while  the  domestic  china  consists  almost  en- 
tirely of  porcelain  dinner  ware.    While  a  number  of.  American  pot- 
teries make  a  small  line  of  fancy  china,  it  is  of  different  character 
that  it  puts  it  in  an  individual  class  separate  from  the  Japanese  lines. 
Trusting  the  above  is  satisfactory,  we  are, 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Jones  Dry  Goods  C!o., 
By  W.  A.  P. 

Leavenworth,  Kans.,  Jurie  20^  1908. 
Messrs.  Morimura  Bros., 

6Jfi  Broadway^  New  York^  N.  Y. 

Dkar  Sirs:  Replying  to  yours  of  June  18,  regarding  freight  on 
Japanese  imported  goods  via  Pacific  coast,  would  say  that  we,  as 
handlers  of  Doth  foreign  and  domestic  goods,  including  Japanese 
ware,  can  not  see  where  there  is  any  unjust  discrimination  m  the 
way  of  freight  on  Japanese  goods  versus  American  goods  from  the 
fact  that  they  do  not  come  in  competition  in  any  respect  with  any 
domestic  ffooHs  in  this  line  that  we  know  of.  The  Japanese  china 
is  a  line  of  goods  in  a  class  by  themselves,  of  which  no  American  or 
domestic  manufacturers  come  in  competition  with  them  in  any  way. 
We  do  not  consider  that  there  is  any  competition  whatever,  and  con- 
sequently we  fail  to  see  where  there  is  any  discrimination  in  freights 
on  the  commodities  of  the  different  countries. 
Verv  respectfully, 

C.  L.  Knapp  &  Co. 

New  York,  June  S2, 1908. 
Messrs.  Morimura  Bros., 

646  Broadway  J  New  York. 
GBNTLE2tfEN !  Eeplying  to  yours  of  June  18  in  regard  to  Jap  china 
ware  competing  with  diwnestic  crockery,  would  say  that  in  our  line 
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there  is  no  competition  whatever,  as  domestic  crockery  is  made  of 
heavier  material  and  is  used  for  ordinary  every-day  wear,  while  Jap 
china,  especially  the  class  we  use,  is  more  for  bric-a-brac  or  of  a  nov- 
elty nature,  and  in  our  business  one  could  not  take  the  place  of  the 
other. 

Yours,  very  truly,  S.  H.  Kbess  &  Co. 

LiKOOLK,  Nebr.,  June  20y  1908. 
MoRiMURA  Bros., 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Gentlemen  :  In  our  experience  in  the  china  business  we  have  never 
considered  Japanese  china  as  coming  in  competition  with  domestic- 
made  china,  as  the  make  of  the  ware,  decoration,  etc.,  is  so  dissimilar 
that  we  do  not  consider  it  in  the  same  class  whatever,  the  one  being 
entirely  foreign  to  the  other.  We  do  not  know  of  anv  class  of  china- 
ware  lieing  produced  in  the  United  States  that  couldf  possibly  be  ac- 
cepted in  competition  with  Japanese  chinaware,  and  we  do  not  see 
how  any  discrimination  can  occur  in  domestic  chinaware  in  this  con- 
nection. 

Respectfully,  yours, 

RUDGE  &  (lUENZEIi  C!OMPANY, 

Geo.  J.  Brown. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa,  June  20^  1908. 
MoRiMiTRA  Bros., 

No8.  646  and  648  Broadway^  New  York  City. 
Gentlemen:  It  is  our  experience,  after  thirty  years  of  handling 
both  domestic  and  Japanese  ware,  that  they  do  not  compete  with  each 
other  in  the  least.  The  character  of  the  body  of  the  goods  is  not  at 
all  alike  and  the  character  of  the  articles  imported  from  Japan  are 
not  like  the  articles  made  in  America.  For  example,  the  Japanese 
china  which  comes  to  this  country  is  mostly  vas^  comb  and  brush 
trays,  powder  boxes,  hair  receivers,  and  other  articles  for  the  ladies 
toilet,  and  domestic  stuff  is  mostly  dinner  ware  for  kitchen  and  table 
purposes.  Ninety  per  cent  of  domestic  stuff  is  thoroughly  opaque, 
and  of  a  soft  body.  Japanese  ware  is  thoroughly  vitrified  and  of  a 
hard  body.  This  is  true  of  90  per  cent  of  the  goods — domestic  goods 
as  compared  with  Japanese  ware.  None  of  the  ware  we  import  is 
dinner  ware;  by  that  we  mean  we  do  not  import  dinner  sets  or 
tea  sets.  We  do  import  cups  and  saucers,  but  they  are  fancy  cups 
and  saucers  and  do  not  match  any  lines  of  dinner  ware ;  that  class  of 
cups  and  saucers  are  not  made  m  this  country.  The  only  coimtry 
that  Japanese  goods  compete  with  to  any  extent  is  Gterman  goods 
In  character  and  quality  and  value  the  Japanese  and  German  are 
more  nearly  alike,  but  there  is  nothing  in  character,  quality,  or  value 
in  domestic  makes  that  compare  with  Japanese,  as  you  will  see  by 
putting  a  $10  lot  of  domestic  ware  of  the  most  varied  assortment 
possible  in  one  bunch  and  a  $10  lot  of  the  most  varied  assortment 
rrom  Japan.  You  will  see  they  are  not  alike  and  do  not  compete 
with  each  other  in  value,  texture  of  ware,  or  appearance. 
Earnestly,  yours, 

Brinsmab)  &  Co., 
Per  F.  T.  B. 
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Chicago,  June  «)8, 1908. 
Messrs.  Morimura  Bbos., 

6I16  Broadway^  New  York  City. 
Gentlemen:  Your  letter  under  date  of  June  17  did  not  arrive 
until  Saturday,  too  late  to  reply,  so  I  hurry  answer  by  fast  mail^ 
putting  on  a  10-cent  stamp  for  special  delivery,  hoping  that  the  reply 
will  arrive  in  time  to  be  considered. 

In  our  opinion  Jaj^anese  china  does  not  compete  in  any  way  with 
goods  made  in  America.  We  are  large  handlers  of  goods  manufac- 
tured in  America,  and  feel  qualified  from  our  experience  to  pass  upon 
this  question.  America  does  not  make  any  china  ware  yet  of  a  grade 
that  competes  with  that  imported  from  Japan. 
Yours,  truly, 

Pitkin  &  Bbooks^ 
Per  J.  W.  Brooks. 


Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  June  «2, 1908. 
Morimura  Bros., 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Gentlemen  :  In  reply  to  yours  of  June  18th  relative  to  the  advance- 
ment of  freight  rates,  that  in  our  twenty-three  years  of  experience  in 
the  crockery  business  we  would  say  very  positively  that  Japanese 
china  does  not  come  into  competition  with  domestic  china  ware. 

The  reason  of  not  competing  is  in  the  fact  that  they  copy  German 
and  French  factories,  using  designs  and  patterns  that  American  pot- 
teries would  ignore.  Another  reason  is  in  the  fact  that  American  pot- 
teries do  not  go  into  the  fancy  novelties  that  the  Japanese  do,  Ameri- 
cans confining  themselves  to  the  more  practical  articles,  such  as 
dinner  and  toilet  ware. 

We  use  several  thousand  dollars  worth  of  Japanese  goods  annually 
and  we  find  that  our  American  line  is  not  losing  by  the  large  amount 
of  Japanese  used. 

The  Japanese  wares  are  hurting  the  Austrian-  and  French  wares. 
We  can  absolutely  see  no  reason  why  freight  rates  should  be  advanced 
if  the  only  question  at  issue  is  the  competition  with  domestic  china 
ware. 

Yours,  truly, 

Hudson  Crockery  Co., 
W.  H.  Hudson,  Manager, 

New  York,  June  2S,  1908. 
Morimura  Brothers, 

6i6  Broadway^  New  York  City. 
Gentlemens  Replying  to  your  letter  of  June  18,  "re  transconti- 
nental railroad  company  and  freight  question  appertaining  thereto,'' 
we  wish  to  advise  you  that  according  to  our  experiences  in  the  retail- 
ing of  Japanese  goods  that  we  can  not  conceive  that  the  Japanese 
poods  compete  in  any  way  with  domestic-made  goods.  So  far  as  we 
know,  Japanese  china  of  practical  sizes  or  useful  sizes  is  never  bought 
by  consumers  except  as  a  novelty.  We  do  not  think  that  any  Ameri- 
can consumer  would  consider  buying  Japanese  cups  and  saucers,  for' 
example,  on  a  question  of  merit  as  to  their  durability,  and  only  buys 
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them  because  they  are  a  novelty,  and  not  for  the  practical  use  they 
may  get  out  of  them. 

in  all  of  our  experiences  we  never  have  yet  known  of  a  single  in- 
jstance,  other  than  stated  above,  wherein  Japanese  china  intended  for 
practical  uses  replaces  any  An^erican  production.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  this  comes  about  from  the  fact  tiiat  all  consumers  know  that 
Japanese  china  is  not  durable. 

Yours,  truly,  F.  W*  Woolworth  &  Co. 

C.  P.  Case,  Vice-Presideni. 

Boston,  Mass.,  June  23^  1908. 
MoRiMURA  Brothers, 

646  and  648  Broadway^  New  York  City^  N.  Y. 
Gentlemen:  In  my  opinion,  and  from  my  experience,  Japanese 
china  wares  do  not  come  m  competition  with  domestic  china,  because 
the  wares  and  decorations  are  entirely  diflferent  from  any  domestic 
wares  and  are  also  different  from  anything  possible  or  ever  attempted 
in  domestic  wares. 

M.  J.  DONOGWJK, 

Buyer  for  Messrs,  Henry  Siegel  Company^  Boston^  Mclss. 


Indianapolis,  June  ^,  1908, 
MoRiMURA  Brothers, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Qenti^men  :  Replying  to  yours  of  the  I7th,  will  say  that  Japanese 
china  positively  does  not  enter  into  competition  with  domestic  china, 
because  it  is  in  an  entirely  different  class.    It  is  distinctive  in  its 
style  and  could  not  be  sold  to  replace  domestic  china. 

It  no  more  competes  with  American  goods  than  teakwood  does 
with  oak. 

Yours,  respectfully,  Hollweo  &  Reese. 


MoRiMURA  Bros.,  646  Broadway,  New  York. 

Gentlemen  :  Replying  to  your  inquiry  of  the  17th,  beg  to  say  in 
answer  to  your  first  question  that  we  do  not  think  that  Japanese 
china  ware  seriously  competes  with  domestic  china  for  the  reason 
that  Japanese  china  is  peculiarly  oriental  and  more  of  a  novelty, 
whereas  domestic  china  is  much  more  staple  in  character.  Our  ex- 
perience with  Japanese  china  warrants  our  sajring  that  it  is  a  strong 
trade  attraction. 

Yours,  very  truly. 

The  Lion  Dry  Gtoods  Co., 
Jno.^Vheiner,  Jr. 
June  22,  1908. 


Davenport,  Iowa,  June  22, 1908. 
MoRiMURA  Bros.,  New  York  City. 

Gentlemen  :  We  are  in  receipt  of  your  letter  dated  June  18,  and 
note  from  the  same  that  the  transcontinental  railroad  companies 
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are  to  hold  a  meeting  in  Chicago  to  consider  amending  the  proposed 
advances  in  freight  rates  on  oriental  goods.  We  note  further  that 
you  desire  us  to  give  our  opinion  as  tq  whether  Japanese  goods  inter- 
fere in  any  wa^^  with  domestic  goods.  In  reply,  wish  to  state  that 
Japanese  china  in  no  way  competes  with  the  domestic  chipa,  princi- 
pally for  the  reason  that  there  is  no  such  a  thing  as  domestic  china. 
Xhe  domestic  potteries  have,  for  some  time,  gotten  out  specialties  ip 
fancy  lines  in  semiporoelain ;  but  we  fail  to  see,  however,  where  the 
importation  of  Japanese  china  would  in  any  way  interfere  with  these 
goods.  The  principal  reason  for  this  opinion  is  that  most  of  the 
specialties  gotten  out  by  the  domestic  potteries  are  principally  salads, 
jugs,  cakes,  and  such  items  to  retail  at  from  25  cents  to  50  cents  each; 
whereas  the  Japanese  china,  especially  of  late,  has  run  into  higher- 

f)riced  goods,  into  smaller  gooas,  and  in  fact,  into  totally  different 
ines. 

We  can  honestly  state  that  we  do  not  see  where  there  should  ^  a 
conflict  between  the  Japanese  and  domestic  wares,  and  would  con- 
sider it  quite  a  blow  to  the  sale  of  Japanese  china  if  the  same  would 
have  to  be  advanced  in  price,  which  naturally  would  have  to  be  done 
if  an  advance  is  made  in  freight  rates.  As  it  stands  now,  the  Japa- 
nese china  sells  in  addition  to  domestic  wares,  and  if  the  prices  ad- 
vance it  will  curtail  the  sale  of  Japanese  china  without  advancing 
the  sale  of  domestic  specialties. 

Yours,  truly,  Wbstbrn  China  Co., 

By  A.  E.  Harms. 


St.  Louis,  June  2«,  1908. 
Messrs.  Morimura  Bros.,  New  York. 

Dear  Sirs  :  In  reference  to  Japanese  china.  We  think  it  does  not 
enter  into  competition  with  any  domestic  goods  whatsoever.  It  is 
an  entirely  dinerent  grade  of  goods.  The  principal  output  of  the 
domestic  potters  is  table  and  dinner  ware,  while  the  Japanese  ^oods 
we  are  handling  are  simply  ornamental  and  such  goods  whicn  are 
not  made  in  this  country. 
Yours,  truly, 

St.  Louis  Olass  &  Queensware  Co., 
F.  Bremermann,  President. 


St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  June  22,  1908. 

Messrs.  Morimura  Bros., 

New  York  City. 
Gentlemen:  Yours  of  the  18th  received  to-day  and  this  answer 
will  hardly  reach  you  in  time  to  be  used  in  Chicago  on  the  24th. 

In  our  opinion  Japanese  china  ware  does  not  come  in  competition 
with  domestic  china  ware,  for  the  reason  that  there  are  no  goods  of 
similar  character  or  texture  made  in  the  United  States. 
Very  respectfully, 

Regnier  &  Shoup  Crockery  Co. 
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LiNCX)u^,  Nebr.,  Jwm  £S^  1908. 

B.  H.  CONTISS, 

Agent  of  the  Trans-Continental  Freight  Bureau^ 

136  Adams  Stj  ChicagOj  lU. 
Dear  Sir  :  We  understand  that  the  trans-continental  railroads  are 
to  hold  a  meeting  on  the  24th  instant  at  Chicago  to  consider  the 
amendment  of  the  proposed  advance  in  freight  rates  on  oriental 
goods.    As  we  are  large  importers  of  oriental  china,  we  wish  to  reg- 
ister a  protest  against  any  material  increase  of  the  present  freight 
rates  from  the  Orient  for  the  following  reasons:  First,  that  Japanese 
china  is  classed  distinctly  by  itself;  second,  no  part  of  it  conflicts 
or  compares  with  anything  made  bv  the  American  potteries,  there- 
fore would  not  interfere  with  any  or  their  manufactures  in  the  least; 
third,  if  rates  are  materially  increased  it  would  simply  turn  that  part 
of  the  trade  to  German  or  English  manufacturers. 
We  trust  that  present  rates  will  continue  in  force. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

Carl  Fxtnke. 


Burlington,  Iowa,  June  i88,  1908. 
MoRiMURA  Bros.,  New  York^  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen:  In  reply  to  yours  of  the  18th,  we  are  free  to  state 
that  the  Japanese  china  imported  through  you  for  us  does  not  in  any 
way  conflict  with  domestic  china  ware.  The  grade  of  goods  whidi 
we  get  are  all  fancy  articles  and  fancy  pieces,  a  different  grade  of 
goods  from  what  are  manufactured  in  domestic  china,  as  far  as  we 
know,  or  have  had  offered  to  us.  We  therefore  do  not  think  tiiat  the 
Japanese  china  imported  by  us  conflicts  in  any  way  with  the  Ameri- 
can ware.  If  it  were  a  line  of  dinner  ware  or  every-day  household 
articles,  such  as  are  manufactured  by  the  china  people  in  this  coun- 
try, it  might  be  considered  a  competing  line;  but  since  these  goods  are 
entirely  different  as  far  as  their  shapes,  styles,  and  uses  are  con- 
cerned, we  can  not  see  any  reason  for  advancing  freight  rates  on 
these  goods  on  account  of  their  competing  with  the  domestic  ware.  _ 

Trusting  our  communications  may  be  of  some  consequence  in  this 
matter,  we  are. 

RespectxuUy.  yours,  Benner  Tea  Compant, 

By  A.  J.  Benner,  Pres. 


Dubuque,  Iowa,  June  ifS,  1908. 
Messrs.  Morimura  Bros.. 

New  York,  N,  Y. 
Gentlemen  :  Yours  of  the  18th  instant  just  at  hand  in  reference 
to  proposed  advance  in  freight  rates  on  Japanese  china.  In  reply 
we  think  we  are  safe  in  saying  from  our  exjjerience  in  marketing  of 
Japanese  china,  they  have  not  interfered  with  the  sale  of  domestic 
china  ware,  as  it  is  a  class  of  goods  that  is  entirely  different  from 
domestic  goods. 

Yours,  very  truly. 

C!  H.  Becker  Co., 
Per  C.  H.  Becker,  Pres,  and  Mngr, 
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Cincinnati,  June  W,  1908, 
Messrs.  Morimura  Bros., 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen  :  In  reply  to  your  favor  of  the  17th  instant  in  reference 

to  the  meeting  to  be  held  in  Chicago  on  the  24th  to  consider  the 

amendment  to  the  proposed  change  in  freight  rate  on  oriental  goods, 

would  sa^  that  in  our  opinion  Japanese  china  does  not  come  in  com- 

Setition  m  the  slightest  with  domestic  china,  as  it  is  of  an  entirely 
ifferent  nature,  and  is  not,  and  can  not  be  manufactured  in  this 
country.    In  our  opinion  the  advance  of  rates  on  this  class  of  goods, 
for  reasons  mentioned  above,  would  be  very  unjust 
Respectfully,  yours. 

The  Cincinnati  Glass  &  China  Co., 
Per  Wm.  F.  Dodge, 

Secretary  and  Treasurer. 


Toledo,  Ohio,  June  «5,  1908. 
Morimura  Bros., 

646  Broadway^  New  York  City. 
Gentlemen  :  In  reply  to  yours  of  the  I7th  instant  would  say  that 
in  our  opinion  and  from  our  experience  Japanese  china  ware  does  not 
come  in  competition  with  domestic  china. 

We  find  Japanese  china  is  in  a  class  by  itself ;  trade  wanting  Jap 
china  can  not  be  influenced  to  buy  domestic  ware. 

Domestic  fancy  goods  have  no  place  in  our  establishment,  there  be- 
ing no  sale  for  it.  VVe  sell  quantities  of  domestic  dinner  ware,  which 
is  a  class  of  goods  entirely  different  from  Jap  china,  such  as  made  by 
Japanese  firms. 

Very  respectfully. 

The  W.  L.  Milner  &  Co. 
By  Thompson. 


St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  June  23,  1908. 
Messrs.  Morimura  Bros., 

New  Yarky  N.  Y. 
^  Gentlemen  :  Replying  to  your  favor  of  the  18th  instant,  will  state 
that  we  do  not  believe  that  Japanese  china  comes  direct  in  competi- 
tion with  domestic  wares,  as  tnere  is  no  goods  of  a  similar  kind  or 
anything  bordering  on  it  made  in  this  country,  either  in  body  or 
styles  of  decoration.  There  is  no  question  but  what  an  advance  in 
freight  rate  would  very  materially  decrease  the  import  of  these  goods, 
as  they  will  not  bring  any  more  money  than  we  are  now  compelled 
to  ask  for  them.  We  figure  that  the  only  class  of  goods  that  the 
Japanese  china  comes  in  contact  with  is  some  of  the  German  china 
lines,  so  if  freight  rates  are  raised  on  Japanese  goods  it  simply  means 
that  we  will  sell  more  German  china.  The  domestic  potteries  gain 
nothing  by  it,  neither  do  the  Pacific  Coast  Railway  Company,  as  they 
do  not  get  much  of  the  German  china  business. 
Yours,  truly, 

Gfx)rge  Cooke  Crockery  Co., 
By  J.  W.  Patterson,  Secretary. 
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Denver,  Colo.,  June  g£^  1908. 
Trans-Continental  Railway  Company, 

Chicago^  III. 
Gentlemen  :  At  a  meeting  which  is  to  be  held  in  your  city  on  the 
24th  instant  to  consider  the  amendment  of  the  proposed  advance  in 
freight  rates  on  oriental  goods,  beg  to  advise  you  that  Japanese  china 
ware  does  not  come  in  competition  with  any  domestic  china,  for  the 
very  reason  there  is  nothing  made  in  America  similar  to  Japanese 
china,  being  in  a  line  by  itself,  and  no  domestic  line  coming  in  com- 
petition with  same. 

Yours,  respectfully,  The  Carson  Crockery  Company. 


Omaha,  Nebr.,  June  SS^  1908. 
MoRiMURA  Bros.,  New  Tork^  N.  T. 

Gentlemen  :  Replying  to  your  letter  of  the  18th  instant,  we  are 
large  users  of  Japanese  china,  as  you  know,  but  the  class  of  Jajpanese 
goods  we  purchase  do  not  in  any  way  conflict  with  domestic  pat- 
terns, i.  e.,  there  is  nothing  inade  in  the  domestic  line  which,  to  our 
knowled^,  would  come  in  direct  competition  with  Japanese  china, 
as  there  is  practically  no  dinner  ware  made  in  Japan  which  is  beina 
sold  on  the  American  market  We  understand  that,  on  account  of 
their  inability  to  make  the  larger  pieces  at  anywhere  near  competing 
prices,  there  is  no  immediate  danger  of  Japanese  dinner  ware  comin£ 
into  this  country  to  compete  with  German  or  French  china^  whi<m 
countries  now  practically  control  the  china  dinner-ware  busmess  in 
the  United  States. 

Yours,  truly,  Omaha  Crockery  Co. 

E.  A.  HiNRICHS. 


Denver,  Colo.,  June  23^  1908. 
Messrs.  Morimxjra  Bros., 

New  York  City,  N.  T. 
Gentlemen:  Replying  to  yours  of  June  18,  we  do  not  see  how 
Japanese  china  can  in  any  way  affect  the  domestic  manufacturers,  as 
they  are  not  able  to  manufacture  anything  of  the  same  quality  or 
that  will  take  the  place  of  these  goods  with  the  retailer,  ana  we  trust 
that  the  advantageous  rates  which  we  have  been  getting  for  the  last 
year  will  not  be  changed. 

Very  truly,  yours.  The  Jobun  Dry  Goods  Co. 

Per  N. 


Denver,  Colo.,  June  23, 1908. 
MoRiMURA  Bros., 

6i6  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
Gentlemen  :  We  are  in  receipt  of  your  circular  letter  of  June  18 
and  have  carefully  noted  contents  of  same. 

In  answer  to  your  question  as  to  whether  or  not  Japanese  china 
comes  in  competition  with  domestic  chinaware,  wish  to  say  tiiat  any 
such  supposition  would  be  the  height  of  absurdity,  and  not  for  a 
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moment  to  be  considered  by  any  unbiased  party  who  had  carefully 
investigated  the  matter.  It  is  absolutely  different  from  the  class  of 
^oods  made  in  this  country,  and,  in  our  opinion,  comes  into  competi- 
tion (only  to  a  limited  extent)  with  Frendi  china  and  some  gooas  of 
Austrian  and  Grerman  makes. 
Trusting  this  will  cover  your  question,  we  are, 
Yours,  very  truly, 

The  Bebnabd  Crockery  Oohpant, 

Importers  and  jobbers. 

Kansas  Citt,  June  «4, 1908. 
MoRiMiTRA  Bros.,  New  York. 

Gentlemen  :  Your  letter  of  the  18th  failed  to  reach  us  in  time  to 
reply  in  time  for  the  meeting  in  Chicago  to-day.  We  hope  you  will 
succeed  in  your  effort  to  maintain  the  present  preferential  rate  from 
the  Pacific  coast  Your  goods  do  not  in  any  way  conflict  with  or 
affect  the  domestic  product  in  china  and  earthenware^  and  we  have 
no  doubt  you  will  be  able  to  demonstrate  this  plainly  to  the  commit- 
tee. Had  your  letter  reached  us  earlier,  we  should  have  been  glad  to 
have  presented  our  views  on  this  subject  more  fully. 
Yours,  truly, 

T.  M.  James  &  Sons. 

Memphis,  Tbnn.,  June  »5, 1908. 
Messrs.  Morimura  Bros., 

648  Broadway^  New  York^  N.  Y. 
Gentlemen  :  Your  letter  of  the  17th  has  just  come  to  the  notice  of 
the  writer,  and  are  very  sorry  that  we  could  not  have  replied  sooner, 
as  per  your  request. 

Very  truly,  your  friends, 

Memphis  Queenswarb  Co. 
R.  D.  Q. 


Wichita,  Kans.,  June  £5, 1908. 
Messrs.  Morimttra  Bros.,  New  York. 

Gentlemen  :  Your  letter  of  June  18,  requesting  our  opinion  of  the 
proposed  change  by  the  Transcontinental  Railroad  Company,  was 
only  received  by  us  to-day,  and  inasmuch  as  the  meeting  will  be  held 
to-morrow,  any  opinion  we  might  express  on  this  subject  would  be  oi 
little  value  to  you. 
I  do  not  understand  the  reason  for  the  delay  in  receiving  this  letter. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

T.  G.  FnuH. 
P.M. 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  June  €7y  1908. 
MoRiMTjRA  Bros., 

New  York  City. 
Gentlemen:  We  have  your  favor  of  June  18,  but  as  the  Writet 
was  out  of  the  city,  I  am  afraid  that  this  will  hot  reach  yotk  in  timb 
to  be  of  any  benefit 
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I  can  not  see  in  what  way  Japanese  china  competes  with  an^hing 
made  in  this  country.  Our  reason  for  taking  tnis  i>osition,  is  that 
the  output  of  the  domestic  potters  is  ahnost  entirely  in  the  shape  of 
goods  of  a  staple  character,  such  as  dinner  and  toilet  ware;  whereas 
practically  all  of  the  Japanese  goods  handled  in  this  locality  are 
more  of  an  ornamental  nature,  and  of  a  quality  which  domestic 
makers  do  not  attempt  to  manufacture. 

Trusting  this  opinion  will  be  of  benefit  to  you,  we  remain, 
Yours,  very  truly. 

The  Cook-Laurancb  Co. 

Day- 


pumice  STONE. 

7AHES  H.  BHODES  &  CO.,  NEW  YOBE  CITY,  ASE  FOB  ABOUTIOH 
OF  DTTTY  ON  TrNMANVFACTirBEB  FXJHICE  AND  INCBEASE  OF 
DXTTY  ON  THE  MANTJFACTXJBED. 

Chicago,  December  i,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  arid  Means  Committee^ 

Washington^  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We,  James  H.  Rhodes  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  are  exclu- 
sively engaged  in  the  manufacttire  of  pumice  stone,  and  we  request 
that  your  committee  in  framing  the  new  tariflf  bill  shall  provide : 

1.  To  abolish  the  present  duty  of  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  the 
unmanufactured  pumice  stone. 

2.  That  you  increase  the  present  duty  on  the  manufactured  pumioe 
stone  from  $6  to  $9  per  ton. 

3.  That  you  provide  that  if  any  country  or  dependency  shall  im- 
pose an  export  duty  on  unmanufactured  pumice  to  the  United  States 
the  amount  of  such  export  duty  shall  be  added  as  an  additional  duty 
to  the  duties  herein  imposed  on  manufactured  pumice. 

In  other  words,  we  ask  the  removal  of  a  duty  on  our  raw  material^ 
which  is  not  found  in  this  country,  for  the  reason  that  it  operates  at 
present  only  as  a  tax  on  the  American  manufacturer  ana  protects 
neither  American  labor  nor  capital. 

All  of  the  pumice  stone  in  the  world  is  produced  in  the  lipari 
Islands  in  Italy.  In  no  other  place  in  the  world  has  a  pumice  de- 
posit been  found  suitable  for  the  mechanical  uses  for  which  Italian 
pumice  stone  is  now  used.  Our  business  is  to  import  the  unmanufac- 
tured pumice  stone  and  reduce  the  same  to  powders  in  our  Brooklyn 
mill. 

The  duty  on  unmanufaqfured  pumice  is  15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
Its  present  market  price  is  48  shillings  c,  i.  f .  New  York.  The  freight 
is  18  shillings  and  the  dutv  is  based  on  the  net  valuation  of  30  shil- 
lings f.  o.  b.  Messina,  which  is  the  point  of  shipment,  and  amounts  to 
$1.10  per  ton,  or  5  cents  per  hundred  pounds. 

The  duty  on  Italian  manufactured  pumice  being  27  cents  per  100 
pounds,  we  are  obliged  to  pay  5  cents  per  100  pounds  duty  on  our 
unmanufactured  pumice,  therefore  our  net  protection  is  the  difference 
or  22  cents  per  100  pounds  or  $4.20  per  ton. 
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Furthermore,  the  duty  of  15  per  cent  on  the  unmanufactured  pum- 
ice in  1897,  when  the  present  law  was  enacted,  was  based  on  the  pre- 
vailing market  price  of  38  shillings  per  ton  c.  i.  f.  New  York,  the 
duty  on  which  was  74  cents.  The  present  market  price  now  beins 
48  shillings  c.  i.  f.  New  York,  the  duty  is  $1.10  and  our  additional 
burden  is  35  cents  per  ton. 

In  addition  to  the  fact  must  be  considered  that  we  lose  at  least 
6  per  cent  in  reducing  the  binding  pumice  to  a  powder  to  shrink- 
age from  moisture,  etc,  while  they  pay  on  the  net  manufactured 
product. 

The  actual  cost,  taken  from  our  books  for  the  year  ending  May  1. 
1908,  shows  that  our  cost  of  manufacturing  is  divided  per  ton  or 
2,000  ppunds  is  as  follows : 

Insaranee,  silk  bolting  cloth,  labor,  factory  expenses |5. 66 

Power  and  rent 2.87 

CoBt  per  ton  to  get  it  to  the  mill: 

Lighterage  from  ship  to  bush  docks $0. 60 

Transport  from  bush  docks  to  factory .60 

1.20 

CJost  for  bags,  8  bags  to  the  ton,  at  101  cents .  84 

Total 10.47 

Add  to  this  the  cost  of  the  grinding  stone,  at  48  shillings  per  ton,  or 
$11.64,  plus  duty  of  15  per  cent  on  80  shUlings  (which  is  the  price 
f.  o.  b.  Messina),  or  $1.09,  makes  the  grinding  stone  cost,  f.  o.  b.  New 

York 12.28 

Which,  added  to  our  factory  cost,  makes  the  cost  of  our  production  ready 
for  sale  at 22.70 

This  does  not  cover  the  cost  of  selling,  interest  on  investment,  and 
depreciation  on  the  machinery,  which  is  considerable. 

We  attach  herewith  letters  from  Enrico  Ganni  &  Co.,  Leghorn, 
Italy ;  Famularo  &  Co.^  Carbone  &  Co.,  who  are  the  largest  exporters 
of  Italian-ground  pumice  stone.  These  people  quote  a  common  mar- 
ket price  of  $12  per  2,000  pounds,  c.  i.  f .  New  York,  plus  duty  of  $5.40 
per  short  ton,  making  the  price  to  the  jobber,  duty  paid,  f.  o.  b.  New 
Vork,  in  bags,  $17.40. 

A  statement  made  by  Guiseppe  Ferlazzo  and  certified  to  by  Gio- 
vanni Oreface,  both  oi  whom  have  operated  pumice-stone  mills  in 
Italy,  Mr.  Ferlazzo^s  father  owning  the  mill  himself,  and  supple- 
mented by  the  personal  inquiry  and  verification  by  the  writer  in  two 
different  visits  to  Lipari. 

Sbort  ton. 

<3rinding  pumice  stone $2.70 

Fuel,  labor,  rent,  etc 8.38 

Bags .90 

Ocean  freight  on  the  finished  product 2. 62 

Duty  in  United  States 6.40 

15.00 

We  would  especially  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  90  per  cent  of 
the  labor  used  in  manufacturing  this  material  is  that  of  Italian  con- 
victs who  are  sentenced  to  this  island,  and  who  are  obliged  to  work 
for  their  food  and  are  locked  up  for  the  night.  These  convicts  are 
given  10  cents  a  day  to  buy  food  with  by^  the  Italian  Government  and 
«am  an  average  of  20  cents  by  working  in  the  pumice  mills. 
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Furthermore,  children  as  ybung  as  8  years  old  are  employed  in 
the  mills,  and  the  hours  of  woric  are  from  6  in  the  morning  until  7 
at  night. 

The  highest  wages  paid  to  anyone  in  the  mill  is  40  cents  per  day. 
and  that  is  paid  to  the  foreman  and  his  assistant. 

The  difference  in  their  cost  of  production  is  made  up  largely  of 
labot  and  wages,  reht,  etc.  We  append  a  sdiedule  as  to  the  wages 
in  Lipari,  where  all  the  pumice  stone  is  ground,  and  the  wages  we 
pay: 

Common  labor:  Bar  day. 

Italy $0.20 

New   York 2.00 

Carpenter : 

Italy •_.      .  50 

New  York 4.0e 

Bngrlneer : 

Italy .» 

New  York 3.00 

Fireman : 

Italy .  40 

New  York 2.00 

Bookkeeper :  i^  month. 

Italy $10.00 

New  York 60.00 

We  have  no  advantage  over  the  Italian  grinder  because  of  any 
labor-saving  machinery,  for  we  both  use  practically  the  same  kind 
of  a  plant. 

The  mills  in  Italy  are  located  on  virtually  a  desert  island,  and  as 
the  property  is  of  hardly  any  value,  you  can  figure  that  at  7  p^ 
cent  on  the  valuation  they  would  not  pay  over  $300  a  year  for  rent. 

While  the  manufacturer  of  the  American  ground  at  Brooklyn 
serves  to  increase  the  value  of  all  the  surrounding  property,  we  pay 
$3,125  per  year  for  rent  alone.  In  addition  to  that,  we  pay  $2,600  a 
year  for  power. 

The  present  ocean  freight  from  Messina  to  New  York  on  Italian 
ground  pumice  stone  is  13s.  6d.  per  long  ton,  and  on  the  unmona- 
factured  18  shillings  per  ton,  putting  us  to  a  disadvantage  of  4s.  6i, 
or  $1.08  per  100  pounds  in  freight  alone.  This  difference  in  freight 
is  caused  by  the  bulk  of  lump,  or  unmanufactured  pumice. 

The  United  States  daily  consular  reports  of  March  30,  1908,  on 
age  10,  states  that  on  January  5,  1908,  the  municipality  of  Lipari 
ave  put  a  tax  on  pumice  stone,  ground  in  Italy,  oi  $1.22  per  snort 
ton. 

At  the  same  time  they  have  also  assessed  an  export  tax  on  unmanu- 
factured pumice  stone  or  grinding  rockpumice,  which  is  x)ur  only 
etude  material,  of  $1.56  per  short  ton.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  we 
must  pay  23  cents  more  per  ton  on  bur  raw  material  than  the  Italian 
grinder  on  his  finished  product,  for  he  pays  no  local  Italian  duty 
on  the  unmanufactured  pumice  which  he  uses  to  make  powdered 
pumice.  To  this  figure  you  must  add  10  per  cent^  olving  to  shrink- 
age in  moisture  present  m  the  manufactured  pumice  which  is  taken 
out  in  powdering  at  Brooklyn,  making  a  total  disadvantage  of  24 
cents  per  ton. 

Further,^  the  Italian  business  of  exporting  of  unmanufactured 
pumice  is  in  such  strong  hands  they  have  an  agreement  which  had 


hi 
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nsulted  in  an  advance  in  price  from  36  shillinfi;s  in  1897  to  47  shil- 
ling in  1908,  although  the  supply  is  as  plentifuFas  ever. 

Keoent  municipal  legislation  at  Idpari  and  confidential  reports 
from  there  lead  us  to  believe  that  if  proper  protection  is  given  us 
enabling  us  to  successfullv  compete  witn  the  Italian  grinder  that  the 
association  will  advance  the  price  of  our  crude  unmanufactured  pum- 
ice to  such  a  point  as  will  enable  them  to  sell  the  manufactured 
pmnice  in  America.  You  should  bear  in  mind  that  we  are  forced 
to  buy  our  crude  material  from  them  as  it  occurs  no  other  place  in 
the  world. 

^  Therefore  we  want  for  an  equalizing  duty,  asked  for  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  plea. 

Tnere  was  imported  into  this  country  during  1906,  2,108  tons  of 
Italian  powderea  pumice  stone,  all  of  which  could  be  ground  in  this 
country  under  a  protection  act,  and  each  ton  would  mean  that  over 
$12  would  be  expended  in  this  country  for  labor,  rent,  etc.,  making 
a  total  increase  of  value  produced  $25,236,  which  is  now  sent  from 

There  are  only  two  other  grinders  of  pumice  in  the  United  States 
at  present.  These  firms  have  a  call  for  their  brand,  and  yet  haven't 
been  able  to  enlarge  their  plants  since  the  Dingley  tariff. 

Directly  after  the  Dingley  bill  several  mills  started  to  grind 
pumice,  thinking  it  profitable,  but  their  experience  has  been  disas- 
trous. Since  then  the  following  American  grinders  of  pumice  stone 
have  been  obliged  to  retire  from  the  business  for  the  following  rea- 
sons :  The  Lyndhurst  mills,  Lyndhurst,  N.  J.,  insolvency ;  C.  K.  Wil- 
liams Company,  Easton,  Pa.,  unprofitable. 

The  next  one  on  this  list  will  be  James  H.  Rhodes  &  Co.,  as  we  have 
lost  considerable  money  in  the  business  to  date,  unless  we  get  protec- 
tion. 

We  have  been  in  operation  for  the  last  three  years,  and  have  oper- 
ated without  a  profit,  and  to-day  we  show  an  actual  cash  loss  of 
$6,558.75  on  an  investment  of  about  $30,000.  This  loss  is  a  trading 
loss  and  not  due  to  salaries,  as  the  entire  amount  of  salaries  for  officers 
drawn  out  of  the  company  for  the  last  three  years  is  only  $900. 

We  would  be  j)leased  to  furnish  your  committee  in  confidence  an 
audit  of  our  affairs  by  the  American  Audit  Company,  made  up  to 
March  31,  1908.  It  shows  a  loss  of  $4,880.75,  which  since  that  time 
has  been  increased. 

Our  three  years'  lease  expired  in  May,  and  we  made  a  lease  for  one 
year  only  to  await  the  action  of  your  committee,  for  unless  some 
relief  is  given  we  will  be  obliged  to  abandon  the  business. 

The  Lyndhurst  mills,  who  discontinued  business  in  January,  1907, 
show  a  loss  of  $4,000  to  $5,000  a  year. 

We  might  add  that  there  is  in  the  United  States  no  association 
nor  agreement  among  pumice  grinders,  nor  is  one  possible,  as  any 
grinding  mill  could  with  practically  his  same  plant  reduce  pumice 
to  a  powder,  providing  the  market  price  would  allow  him  a  profit. 

The  custom-house  record  will  show  that  in  1907^  and  1908  we  im- 
ported 60  per  cent  of  all  the  unmanufactured  pumice  that  came  into 
this  country  and  compete  with  the  Italian  shippers  more  than  any 
other  grindier^  and  we  wish  that  you  would  take  note  of  the  fact  that 
we  are  exclusively  in  the  business  of  grinding  pumice  stone. 

61818— TAWiT— No.  28—08 ^12 
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The  slight  increase  in  price  would  be  of  trifling  importance  to  all 
consumers,  as  the  average  dealer  only  buys  it  by  me  barrel  at  a  time 
and  will  average  less  than  6  barrels  per  year  and  it  would  be  borne  by 
the  manufacturer  entirely.  The  cost  for  pumice  in  finishing  the 
vamjsh  of  a  buggy  is  $0,015,  a  piano  $0.08  each,  etc 

It  is  our  desire  that  American  mills  erind  all  of  the  pumioe  stone 
in  this  country,  instead  of  importing  tnis  already  ground,  and  we 
feel  we  should  be  encoiutiged  in  this  direction,  and  thus  help  to  create 
by  the  use  of  labor  and  material  at  least  $25,000  viduation  annually. 

If  you  increase  the  duty  to  $9  a  ton  on  the  Italian-ground  pumice, 
it  would  then  cost  to  import  $17.40  per  2,000  pounds,  plus  $5.40  duty, 
or  $22.80  i)er  short  ton  f .  o.  b.  New  York.  We  have  shown  our  cost 
of  production  is  $23.20  a  ton. 

Bv  abolishing  the  du^  on  the  grinding  rock  pumioe  stone  we 
would  save  $1.09  a  ton.  This  would  cut  our  cost  of  production  down 
to  $22.11,  thus  giving  us  a  fair  chance  of  competition. 

In  a  brief  submitted  to  your  hearings  of  November  23  by  our  com- 
petitors, R.  J.  Waddell  and  T.  Van  Amringe  &  Co.,  you  will  notice 
that  their  finished  cost  of  production  averages  $23  per  ton,  the  same 
as  ours.  The  abolishment  of  a  $1  duty  on  the  unmanu&ctured  ma- 
terial would  reduce  this  cost  to  $22.  We  have  shown  the  Italian- 
manufactured  goods  are  sold  presumably  with  a  profit  to  the  Italian 
manufacturer  at  $17.40  per  ton,  duty  paid,  f.  o.  d.  New  York,  even 
after  paying  the  present  dutv  or  $6  per  ton. 

Talanff  our  cost  less  the  duty  on  crude,  we  are  still  $4.60  per  ton 
behind  their  cost  of  production. 

I  can  not  see  where  this  slight  reduction  on  the  crude  material  is 
of  sufficient  benefit  to  enable  us  to  live,  and  it  would  seem  useless 
to  assess  a  duty  which  is  insufficient  to  at  least  equalize  the  selling 
price  of  the  pumice  manufactured  in  Italy.  These  Italian  sales  prices 
can  be  verified  by  your  own  custom-house  authorities. 

Pumice  stone  is  only  a  part  of  the  business  of  our  competitors,  while 
it  is  our  exclusive  and  entire  business. 

•  The  imports  on  pumice  stone  of  all  kinds  prior  to  1897  did  not  ex- 
ceed 1,000  tons  per  year,  but  the  protective  duty  of  $6  per  ton  en- 
couraged manuiacturers  to  build  plants  for  the  rapidly  increasing 
consumption.  The  amount  imported,  both  lump  and  powdered,  in 
1906  was  about  5,105  tons,  60  per  cent  of  which  was  ground  in  Italy. 

We  should  be  pleased  to  give  you  further  information  if  you  so 
desire. 

Yours,  very  truly,  James  H.  Rhodes  &  Co., 

New  York. 
E.  R.  MuBPHY,  President. 


Chicago,  November  IS,  1908. 
Hon.  Heney  S.  Boutell, 

Care  Ways  and  Means  CoTnmittee, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D,  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Boutell  .•    *     *    *    Xwo  years  and  a  half  ago  we  built 
a  mill  in  Brooklyn  for  the  sole  purpose  of  grinding  Italian  lump 

Eumice  stone  or  pezzame,  which  is  foimd  only  on  the  island  of 
dparia,  near  Messina,  Italy. 
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At  present  there  is  a  duty  of  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  the  grinding 
rock  or  pezzame,  which  is  valued  at  about  $10  per  ton  f .  o.  b.  New 
York.  The  duty,  of  course,  is  paid  after  the  freight  is  deducted, 
which  means  on  tne  net  price  of  about  $7  per  ton,  which  amounts  to 
about  $1,  while  on  the  finished  product  there  is  a  duty  of  $6  per  ton. 

You  might  think  on  the  first  thought  that  $5  per  ton  would  be 
sufficient  protection}  however,  we  have  abundant  evidence  to  prove 
the  contrary,  the  principal  one  being  that  we  are  obliged  to  pay  our 
labor  from  $12  to  $25  per  week  for  fifty-four  hours'  work,  while  the 
foreign  grinders  employ  woman,  child,  and  convict  labor,  at  an 
average  of  25  cents  per  day,  or  $1.50  per  week,  and  they  work  four- 
teen hours  per  da^  m  summer  time  and  twelve  hours  m  winter,  as 
compared  to  our  nine  hours  per  day. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

James  H.  Rhodes  &  Co., 
E.  R.  Murphy,  President. 

P.  S. — I  am  going  to  New  York  the  first  part  of  the  week.  Will 
you  kindly  reply  to  my  letter  in  care  of  our  office  at  No.  2  Cedar  street  ? 

We  inclose  stamped  envelope. 


SANDSTONE. 

San  Dieoo,  Cal.,  November  H^  1908. 
Hon.  J.  C.  Needham, 

Washington,  D.  0. 

Dear  Sir: 

******* 

We  have  off  from  this  harbor  about  15  miles  some  islands  which 
belong  to  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  and  contain  sandstone  of  a  very 
ffood  quality;  at  least  good  enough  to  be  used  bythe  Government  in 
building  a  jetty  at  the  entrance  of  this  harbor.  The  tariff  rating  for 
this  stone  is  12  cents  per  cubic  foot,  in  the  rough.  Some  years  ago 
some  government  contractors  were  building  a  jetty,  and  procured 
from  tne  department  a  ruling  that  this  stone  was  undassined,  and 
could  be  brought  in  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem.  However, 
this  ruling  of  the  denartment  has  since  been  reversed,  and  the  rule  is 
now  12  cents  per  cuoic  foot.  This,  of  course,  is  prohibitory.  The 
stone  has  absolutely  no  market  value  in  Mexico,  and  not  having  any 
such  value,  the  appraisers  at  this  port  appraised  the  same  at  50  cents 
a  ton,  which  was  the  cost  of  quarrying  and  transporting  to  this  har- 
bor for  the  government  jetbr.  Upon  that  basis  they  were  able  to  take 
the  contract  at  a  very  low  figure,  comparatively  speaking. 

The  only  persons  who  are  interested  on  the  other  side  of  the  prop- 
osition are  not  the  public,  but  railroads  who  have  their  profit  on 
transportation,  whicn  would  not  amount  to  very  much.  As  the 
schedule  is  at  present  it  is  impossible  to  make  any  importations  what- 
ever for  any  purpose.  The  matter  is  only  of  local  importance,  and 
so  far  as  the  Government  is  concerned  would  perhaps  affect  only  the 
jetty  work  being  done  here  and  at  San  Pedro.  But  the  work  could 
be  done  greatly  cheaper  if  this  stone  could  be  admitted  free  of  duty 
than  otherwise. 
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I  think  that  nobody  would  be  harmed  by  putting  this  stone  upon 
the  free  list,  and  to  tnat  end  I  would  suggest  the  following  amend- 
ment to  No.  117  of  Schedule  A  of  the  tariff  act  of  1897  (30  Stot, 
151),  namely:  ^'Provided,  however^  that  sandstone  imported  from 
islands  distant  not  more  tnan  15  miles  from  the  coast  ox  the  Unitad 
States  shall  be  admitted  free  of  duty." 

I  have  been  reading  with  great  interest  the  proceedings  before  yoor 
conunittee.  Mr.  Carne^e's  remarks  are  certainly  a  revelation.  I  am 
curious  about  the  opinions  of  other  manufacturers  and  producers  of 
steel.  If  what  Mr.  Carnegie  says  is  true,  and  doubtless  it  is,  it  is  not 
a  very  difficult  matter  to  see  why  these  great  institutions  should 
further  receive  protection,  at  least  to  a  much  less  degree  than  they 
have  heretofore  received. 

With  best  wishes,  I  am 

Very  truly,  yours,  L.  L.  Boone. 


TILES. 

BBIEF    SUBMITTED   BY    CERTAIN   TILE   MANTJFACTITBEBS 
RELATIVE  TO   QTTABBIES  AND  OTHER  TILES. 

Beaver  Falds,  Pa.,  December  5,  1908, 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com/mittee^ 

W<ishtngton,  Z>.  (7. 
^  Dear  Sir  :  The  manufacturers  in  the  United  States  of  that  dass  of 
tile  particularly  mentioned  and  described  in  Schedule  B,  paragraph 
88,  of  the  act  of  1897,  hereby  respectfully  submit  a  statement  oftheir 
condition  imder  the  present  tarin. 

The  tile  industry  in  this  country  has  been  entirely  established 
within  the  past  thirty  years.  There  are  now  30  distmct  factories 
operated  by  separate  and  entirely  independent  corporations,  located 
through  9  States  from  Massachusetts  to  California,  with  capital  in- 
vested, $7,000,000:  annual  product,  $3,500,000.  The  industry  has 
increased  since  the  passage  of  the  present  law  about  216  per  cent  in 
annual  output,  with  a  corresponding  increase  of  invested  capital  and 
labor  employed.  In  1897  there  were  16  factories;  since  that  date 
there  have  been  14  new  factories  established,  and  the  capacity  has 
been  largely  increased  by  the  factories  in  existe^ce  at  the  time  the 
law  was  enacted. 

We  quote  from  the  testimony  of  the  managing  director  of  one  of 
the  largest  tile  manufacturers  of  England  before  the  English  tariff 
commission : 

"  Till  the  Dingley  tariff  there  were  few  tile  manufacturers  in  the 
United  States;  now  there  are  many  large  ones.  Their  trade  has  been 
built  up  distinctly  in  consequence  of  their  protective  policy.  The  tile 
manufacturers  in  the  United  States  could  not  get  on  at  all  till  the 
tariff  was  raised  above  25  per  cent  ad  valorem.'^  (See  Vol.  V,  Report 
of  English  Tariff  Commission,  1907,  par.  192.) 
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MATERIALS. 

The  ingredients  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  the  body  and 
^laze  of  tile  and  the  burning  thereof  are  as  follows;  Coal,  ball  day, 
red  clay,  buff  clay,  sagger  clay,  wad  clay,  sand,  feldspar,  Cornwall 
stone,  nint,  borax,  Paris  white,  boracic  acid,  potash,  soda ;  oxides  of 
lead,  iron,^  copper,  tin,  zinc,  cobalt,  nickel,  chrome,  uranium ;  in  f act-j 
all  the  oxides  of  the  geveral  metals,  including  silver,  gold,  and  irid- 
ium, are  employed  to  a  greater  or  less  degree.  China  clay,  ball  clay, 
red  and  buff  clay  are  mined  and  washed. 

Feldspar,  Cornwall  stone,  and  flint  are  mined,  washed,  calcined, 
and  then  ^ound  to  an  impalpable  powder. 
^  All  clays,  feldspar,  Cornwall  stone,  and  flint  are  wrought  mate- 
rials; the  great  factor  in  the  cost  of  preparation  is  the  wage  paid 
labor. 

Of  china  clay,  feldspar,  Cornwall  stone,  and  flint  the  annual  con- 
sumption is  not  less  than  50,000  tons;  all  of  these  materials,  if  im- 
ported, are  subject  to  a  tariff  of  $1  to  $2.50  per  ton. 

Of  the  alkalies  and  oxides,  large  quantities  are  used,  as  they  enter 
into  the  manufacture  of  both  glaze  and  body  of  the  tile.  These  mate- 
rials are  subject  to  a  tariff;  consequently  the  Government,  by  reason  of 
the  existence  of  the  tile  industry,  receives  an  increased  revenue 
through  the  importation  of  the  materials  mentioned. 

Of  red  clay.  Duff  clay,  sagger  clay,  wad  clay,  and  fine  white  sand 
the  annual  consumption  will  reach  50,000  to  55,000  tons,  and  the  cost 
at  the  mines  will  range  between  $2  and  $2.50  per  ton,  or  a  total  cost  per 
annum  of  $100,000  to  $125,000,  of  which  $60,000  to  $80,000  is  cost  of 
labor  in  mining,  etc. 

Coal  consumption  is  about  80,000  tons  yearly. 

DIFFERENCE  IN   COST  BETWEEN  FOREIGN  AND  DOMESTIC   MATERIALS. 

On  all  the  materials  used,  the  difference  in  percentage  of  cost  be- 
tween this  country  and  England,  France,  and  Gtermany  will  range 
between  33  per  cent  and  45  per  cent  in  favor  of  the  foreign  tue 
maker,  the  same  percentage  of  difference  as  maintained  in  the  pottery 
industry. 

LABOR  AND  WAGES. 

Fully  75  per  cent  of  all  the  tile  manufactured  is  made  by  hand- 
driven  machmes  or  presses. 

Comparative  weekly  wages. 


Eng- 
land. 


ComiEOn  Isbor $4.00 

Tilepr«nmen 7.60 

Kiln  men 6.00 

8.00 
3.00 
8.00 
3.60 
6.00 
12.00 
12.00 


Kiln  foremen 

Mosaic  workers  (girls) 

Tfle  asBorters  (boys  and  girls). 

FetUera  (girls) 

Clay  slipmen 

TUedesigneis 

Machinisto 


Ger- 
many. 


t3.88 
4.88 
4.08 
7.20 
2.16 
2.16 
1.60 
4.08 

10.00 
9.00 


United 
States. 


19.90 

12.00 

15.00 

18.00 

5.00-9.00 

5.0O-9.00 

6.0(M).00 

12.00 

20.00 

18.00 
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In  analyzing  the  cost  of  the  manufacture  of  tiles  in  the  United 
States,  it  is  determined  that  58  per  cent  of  the  cost  goes  to  labor,  22 
per  cent  to  the  cost  of  materials,  20  per  cent  to  the  cost  of  adminis- 
tration, taxes,  insurance,  etc. 

Our  labor  costs  100  per  cent  more  than  like  labor  in  England  and 
300  per  cent  more  than  like  labor  in  Grermany. 

Our  materials  cost  50  per  cent  more  than  like  materials  in  England 
and  33^  per  cent  more  than  like  materials  in  Grermany. 

GEBAMIC  MOSAICS. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  minute  size  of  ceramic  as  follows : 

f-lnch  square,  pieces  to  the  square  foot 256 

l-inch  hexagons,  pieces  to  the  square  foot lOB 

li-inch  hexagons,  pieces  to  the  square  foot 104 

il-inch  round,  pieces  to  the  square  foot 250 

All  white  ceramic  mosaics  are  vitreous ;  that  is,  they  are  glassy  in 
fracture  and  nonabsorbent ;  nearly  all  colored  ceramic  mosaics  are 
vitreous ;  those  which  are  not  thoroughly  vitreous  the  absorption  will 
not  exceed  1  per  cent. 

In  the  past  the  quality  has  never  been  questioned,  nor  has  the 
American  tile  maker  refused  to  make  any  color  demanded  or  said 
he  had  not  the  ability  to  do  so.  Whatever  the  demand  may  be  the 
American  manufacturer  will  satisfactorily  meet. 

Fully  8,000,000  square  feet  of  ceramic  mosaic  are  sold  yearly  for 
flooring  purposes.  No  flooring  material  ever  offered  to  the  public  is 
as  sanitary  or  as  indestructible,  either  from  usage  or  fire. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Traitel's  statements  and  arguments,  Schedule  B, 
paragraph  88,  we  quote: 

Tiles,  plain  unglazed,  one  color,  exceeding  two  square  inches  in  size,  four 
cents  per  square  foot.  Glazed,  encaustic,  ceramic  mosaic,  vitrified^  semivitri- 
fled,  flint,  spar,  embossed,  enameled,  ornamental,  hand-painted,  gold-decorated, 
and  all  other  earthenware  tiles  valued  at  not  exceeding  forty  cents  per  square 
foot,  eight  cents  per  square  foot;  exceeding  forty  cents  per  square  foot,  ten 
cents  per  square  foot  and  twenty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Mr.  Traitel  proposes  to  substitute  as  follows : 

Tiles,  plain,  unglazed,  and  ceramic  mosaic  of  one  color,  two  cents  per  square 
foot ;  glazed,  encaustic,  vitrified,  nonabsorbent,  embossed,  enameled,  ornamented, 
hand-painted,  gold-decorated,  and  all  other  earthenware  tiles  valued  at  not 
exceeding  fifty  cents  per  square  foot,  ten  cents  per  square  foot. 

Prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  act  of  1897  there  was  constant  and 
continual  contention  by  importers  over  the  classification  made  by 
appraising  officers,  and  actions  were  being  brought  a^inst  the  Gov- 
ernment for  recovery  of  what  was  called  excess  duties.  This  con- 
tention was  occasioned  by  the  vagueness  and  ambiguity  of  the  act  at 
that  time  in  force  or  by  the  importer  coining  some  word  as  descrip- 
tive of  a  class  of  tile  being  imported.  This  action  was  solely  for  m6 
purpose  of  evading  the  law  and  to  obtain  a  lower  tariff.  The  word 
"fiint,"  in  paragraph  88,  was  therein  placed  for  the  reason  that  it  was 
being  used  by  certain  importers  in  New  York  City  to  enable  tliem  to 
pass  invoices  at  an  undervaluation. 

When  the  act  of  1897  was  under  consideration,  all  facts  that  it  was 
possible  to  obtain  were  laid  before  the  then  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, the  purpose  of  the  tile  industry  being  to  have,  if  possible,  tiles 
so  succinctly  and  fully  described  that  after  the  law  to  be  enacted  was 
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in  force  contentions  and  difference  between  appraiser  and  importers 
as  to  classification  and  rate  of  tariff  would  cease. 

The  act  of  1897  has  been  in  force  for  over  ten  years,  and  para^ph 
88  has  absolutely  and  completely  served  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
enacted.  Contentions  in  tne  appraisers'  offices  have  been  practically 
unknown  since  1897. 

The  adoption  of  the  Traitel  substitute  would  restore  the  unsettled 
and  imsatisfactory  conditions  that  existed  prior  to  1897.  Careful 
comparison  of  the  Traitel  substitute  with  paragraph  88  discloses  its 
ambiguity  and  the  evident  purpose  to  use  descriptive  but  deceptive 
language,  which,  if  not  in  fact,  is  at  least  open  to  more  than  one  mean- 
ing or  construction. 

Take  the  following  contained  in  Mr.  Traitel's  substitute : 

Tiles,  plain,  unglazed,  and  ceramic  mosaic  of  one  color,  two  cents  per  square 
foot 

Under  this  language  the  importer  would  claim  and  contend  that 
all  unglazed  tile  and  ceramic  mosaic  should  only  pay  a  duty  of  2  cents 
per  square  foot;  it  is  evident  that  every  safeguard  that  paragraph 
88  of  the  act  of  1897  creates  is  thrown  down  and  destroyed;  it  is 
obvious  that  the  purpose  of  the  language  of  the  substitute  is  to  have 
all  classes  of  unglazed  tile  pass  the  customs  almost  free  of  duty. 

^  He  also  proposed  to  strike  out  of  paragraph  88  the  words  "  semi- 
vitrified,  flint,  and  spar,"  saying  that  such  general  trade  designations 
do  not  exist  in  Europe  or  in  this  country  and  that  the  importer  was 
not  consulted  when  the  name  was  given.  The  naming  of  a  product 
of  manufacture  is  the  province  of  the  maker  and  not  the  importer  or 
buyer. 

The  statement  that  there  is  no  such  tile  as  semivitrified  is  not  true, 
as  it  was  catalojgued  and  described  before  the  passage  of  the  act  of 
1897,  and  occupies  a  midway  position  between  the  plain  unglazed  and 
vitrified.  It  is  not  as  absorbent  as  plain  glazed,  and  yet  it  is  not  as 
nonabsorbent  as  a  vitrified  tile. 

^  "  Semivitrified  tile  "  were  manufactured  in  1894  and  have  been 
since  that  date,  and  are  a  hard  tile,  approaching  as  near  the  vitrifi- 
cation point  as  is  practical  without  destroying  the  product.  The 
name  correctly  describes  a  tile  more  or  less  vitrifiea  and  slightly 
absorbent.  It  is  a  difficult  tile  to  make,  owing  to  the  colors  being 
easily  destroyed  when  approaching  vitrification.  The  customs  au- 
thorities have  had  no  difficulty  in  classifying  it;  the  only  trouble 
has  been  caused  by  the  importers  trying  to  evade  the  law,  and  in 
evwy  case  the  appraiser's  decision  has  b^n  sustained. 

The  word  "nint"  was  coined  by  the  importer  for  the  reasons 
hereinbefore  named.     (See  Treasury  Decision  20127,  G.  A.  4281.) 

In  paragraph  88  the  word  "ornamental"  is  used ;  in  the  Traitel  sub- 
stitute it  IS  changed  to  "  ornamented."  This  change,  we  believe,  will 
be  used  to  support  some  contention  which  will  be  raised  should  his 
substitute  be  adopted. 

The  Traitel  substitute  is  a  reduction  of  50  per  cent  on  plain  un- 

f lazed,  a  reduction  of  75  per  cent  on  ceramic  mosaic  and  semivitri- 
ed,  and  a  corresponding  reduction  in  the  remaining  classes  of  tile 
named  in  paragraph  88. 

All  that  class  or  tile  known  as  "  trim  tile,"  viz,  caps,  bases,  and  sani- 
tary bases,  have  been  greatly  improved  by  American  makers;  in  fact. 
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a  sanitary  base,  such  as  offered  in  evidence  by  Mr.  Traitel,  is  an 
American  invention,  afterwards  duplicated  by  foreign  makers^  The 
classification  under  paragraph  88  is  correct 

When  Mr.  Traitei  made  his  argument  he  presented  samples  of 
ceramic  mosaic;  the  imj)ression  sought  to  be  conveyed  was  tnat  ce- 
ramic mosaics  were  sold  in  the  condition  presented.  Ceramic  mosaics 
are  mounted  on  paper  in  sheets  1  foot  by  2  feet  (2  square  feet),  the 
cost  of  mounting  being  about  2  cents  per  square  foot. 

We  next  take  up  Mr.  Traitel's  statement  regarding  red  quarries. 
He  says  that  they  are  about  the  "  cheapest  things  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  and  are  universally  used  to  pave  floors  of  kitchens  and  living 
rooms  in  the  humblest  cottages  in  tne  place  of  origin.'' 

In  this  connection  it  is  well  to  note  what  the  authority,  Mr.  W-  J. 
Fumival,  research  chemist,  consulting  potter,  honor  medallist  in 
pottery  and  porcelain,  city  and  guilds  of  London  institutes,  says  re- 
garding red  quarries  in  his  book  on  "  Decorative  Tiles,  Faience,  and 
Mosaics,"  to  which  reference  is  made,  page  436. 

We  quote : 

Red  quarried  flooring  is  perhaps  the  most  elementary  expression  of  decoratire 
ceramic  art,  constituting  an  Intermediate  zone  wherein  the  useful  and  orna- 
mental blend  together,  rather  than  any  serious  decorative  attempt 

The  purpose  and  object  of  the  importer  is  to  supplant  American 
red  floor  tile  with  English  and  Welsh  red  quarries;  hence,  the  conten- 
tion and  demand  that  they  be  classified  as  brick,  and  be  subject  to  a 
tariff  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Red  quarries  in  all  building  specifications  are  classified  under  tile, 
and  bids  are  always  asked  from  "tile  contractors"  and  never  from 
"  brick  work  contractors ; "  they  should  be  classified  under  para- 
graph 88. 

Quarries  were  classed  as  tile  in  both  the  McKinley  and  Wilson 
bills  and  by  the  rulings  of  the  appraisers. 

Owing  to  a  decision  of  the  United  States  court,  based  on  insufficient 
evidence,  quarries  were  classified  in  the  brick  paragraph. 

The  substitute  owes  its  origin  to  the  evident  fear  that  after  a  hear- 
ing on  the  merits  quarries  will  again  be  classified  among  tiles,  where 
they  in  fact  belong,  in  accordance  with  both  construction  and  use. 

It  was  stated  by  Mr.  Traitei  that  ceramic  mosaics  were  being  sold 
at  8  cents  to  12  cents  per  square  foot.  This  is  true,  but  it  is  somewhat 
due  to  the  present  depression  in  the  "building  trades,"  but  more 
particularly  attributable  to  the  fact  that  one  of  the  largest  factories 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  ceramic  mosaic  passed  into  the  hands 
of  a  receiver,  placing  in  his  hands  large  quantities  of  ceramic  mosaic, 
which  the  court  directed  be  sold.  This  stock  was  offered  to  the  trade 
at  6  cents  to  10  cents  per  square  foot. 

The  solvent  factories  had  to  meet  these  prices  or  purchase  the  re- 
ceiver's stock.  The  first  course  was  deemed  best.  The  condition  is 
abnormal,  but  one  that  may  occur  in  any  industry.  Mr.  Traitei  was 
thoroughly  advised  of  this*  condition,  and  his  reference  to  it  without 
stating  his  full  knowledge  of  the  cause  is  an  act  of  injustice  to  our 
industry. 

Mr.  Traitel's  statement  that  a  full  line  of  beautiful  colors  is  not 
made  in  this  country,  or  that  white  ceramic  mosaics  are  not  made 
by  foreign  makers,  is  at  variance  with  the  facts,  the  contrary  being 
true. 
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Under  the  operation  of  the  act  of  1897  the  industry  has  grown  and 
fairly  prospered. 

In  every  particular  the  tile  made  (and  thev  are  of  all  classes  and 
kinds,  including  architectural  faience)  are  tlie  equal  to  any  made, 
no  matter  where. 

Every  reduced  cost  in  manufacture,  so  far  as  lies  in  our  power, 
has  inured  to  the  benefit  of  the  consumer. 

Any  reduction  of  the  tariff,  while  not  destructive  of  the  industry, 
would  imperil  it,  no  matter  from  what  standpoint  it  be  viewed.  The 
present  law,  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  is  eminently  satisfactory  to  the 
customs  service  as  well  as  to  those  engaged  in  the  tile  industry.  A 
reduction  of  the  tariff  will  necessarily  mean  a  reduction  of  the  wages 
paid  labor. 
Our  reauest  is: 

First,  tnat  the  act  of  1897,  Schedule  B,  paragraph  88,  remain  un- 
disturbed. 

Second,  that  quarries,  to  prevent  uncertainty,  be  classified  under 
Schedule  B,  para^aph  88. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Emil  Kohler, 
Charles  M.  Coofeb, 
A.  Lawshe, 
George  Lilly, 
F.  W.  Walker, 

Committee. 


WrNTJOW  GLASS. 

A.    L    FAITLENER,    PBESIDENT    OF    THE    NATIONAL    WINDOW 
OLASS  WOBKBBS,  BECOMMENDS  A  SCHEDTTLE  OF  BATES. 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  December  5, 190S. 
Mr.  William  K.  Payne, 

Clerk  Ways  and  Means  Committee^  Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  Pursuant  to  my  request  to  be  permitted  to  submit  a  sup- 
plemental brief  to  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  I  herewith 
offer  the  following  as  additional  evidence  in  support  of  my  claim 
that  the  present  rate  of  duty  on  common  window  glass  should  be 
maintained  and  that  an  advance  on  the  first  two  brackets  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  protection  to  American  window-glass  workers.  ^ 

To  show  the  workings  of  the  tariff  upon  window  glass  and  its  effect 
upon  the  window-glass  workers,  I  make  the  following  statement : 

When  the  Wilson  tariff  act  went  into  effect  in  1893  the  window- 
glass  workers  immediately  sustained  a  reduction  of  40  per  cent  in 
wages,  which  remained  in  about  that  condition  until  the  passage  of 
the  Dingley  Act  in  1897,  at  which  time  the  workers  received  an 
advance  of  50  per  cent.  Business  remained  good;  work  was  plenty 
until  the  year  1903,  when  the  wages  were  decreased  owing  to  the 
advent  of  window-glass  blowing  machines  and  the  conseqilent  scare 
among  ttie  American  hand  manufacturers  and  the  American  jobber, 
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the  workers  themselves  becoming  badly  demoralized  and  unable  to 
properly  protect  their  own  interests. 

In  1904  the  workers  reorganized  and  secured  a  slight  advance  in 
wages.  In  1905  an  additional  advance  of  10  per  cent  was  secured. 
In  1906  another  advance  of  8  per  cent  was  secured.  In  1907,  owing  to 
the  near  state  of  perfection  reached  by  the  blowing  machines,  the 
hand  workers  were  compelled  to  adopt  a  sliding  scale  to  enable  their 
employers  to  compete  in  the  American  market  with  machine-made 
glass,  the  wages  of  the  workers  being  determined  monthlv  upon  the 
average  selling  price  of  glass  for  the  current  month.  UnfortunatelTy 
business  depression,  together  with  the  financial  stringency  that  fol- 
lowed, both  hand  and  machine  manufacturers  were  compelled  to  sell 
their  product  at  a  very  low,  almost  a  ruinous,  figure.  Under  the  slid- 
ing scale  above  mentioned  the  wages  of  the  w(5)rKers  were  correspond- 
ingly reduced,  and  remained  so  practically  throughout  the  year. 

In  the  year  1908  (our  annual  wage  scale  being  formulated  during 
the  months  of  July,  August,  or  September)  the  workers  were  again 
compelled,  owing  to  the  continued  Dusiness  depression,  to  readopt  a 
slidmg  scale,  which  is  still  in  effect. 

The  above  will  show  you  that  the  tariff  has  been  a  great  benefit  to 
the  window-glass  workers,  and  without  which  the  entire  industry 
would  no  doubt  be  at  the  mercy  of  foreign  product. 

The  importers,  in  recommending  a  decrease  in  the  tariff,  are  look- 
ing solely  to  their  own  interests — ^a  mere  matter  of  bargain  and  sale— 
and  are  not  considering  or  caring  anything  about  the  interests  of 
others.  The  decrease  in  rates  recommended  T)y  Mr.  G()ertner,  repre- 
senting the  importers,  if  granted,  will  be  such  a  calamity  that  would 
put  a  great  many  factories  permanently  out  of  business  and  would 
ultimately  be  the  ruin  of  the  industry. 

I  am  making  this  plea  in  the  interests  of  American  industry  and 
American  labor,  and  1  would  earnestly  recommend  that  Schedule  B, 
glass  and  glassware.  No.  101,  be  changed  as  follows : 

Oenta  per  pound. 
Unpolished   cylinder,   crown,   and  common   window   glass  not   exceeding 

10  by  15  inches  square 1| 

Above  that  and  not  exceeding  16  by  24  inches  square 2| 

Above  that  and  not  exceeding  24  by  30  inches  square 2| 

Above  that  and  not  exceeding  24  by  36  inches  square 21 

Above  that  and  not  exceeding  30  by  40  Inches  square Si 

Above  that  and  not  exceeding  40  by  60  inches  square 3| 

All  above  40  by  60  inches  square 4| 

Provided  that  unpolished  cylinder,  crown,  and  common  window  glass  imported 
in  boxes  shall  contain  50  square  feet,  as  nearly  all  sizes  permit,  and  the  duty 
shall  be  computed  thereon  according  to  the  actual  weight  of  the  glass. 

The  above  recommendation  is  made  after  a  searching  investiga- 
tion and  upon  the  advice  of  both  manufacturers  and  workers,  for  the 
purpose  of  creating  a  market  in  this  country  of  an  additional  half 
million  boxes  of  wmdow  glass  annually  of  poor  sizes  and  qualities 
that  is  now  being  made  abroad  and  dumped  upon  the  American  mar- 
ket, which  could  and  should  be  made  by  American  workmen. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

A.  L.  Faulkner,  President. 
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TEE  W.  B.  TONES  GLASS  C0MFAF7,  HOBOAITTOWir,  W.  TA.,  BEC- 
OHHEKSS  A  SCHEDULE  OF  BATES. 

MosQANTOWK,  W.  Va.,  November  SOj  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Patnb, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Oom/mittee^ 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Deab  Sir:  In  your  favor  of  the  26th,  a  repl]^  to  my  letter  of  the 
24th,  you  infer  that  the  committee  would  be  ^lad  if  I  would  send  them 
a  statement  showing  the  cost  of  manufacturing  window  glass  in  this 
country  and  Europe,  and  especially  the  labor  cost,  and  also  the  relative 
freight  rates. 

As  to  the  actual  cost  of  labor  in  Europe,  we  are  unable  to  give  you 
the  exact  figures.  We  can  only  give  it  to  you  as  we  understand  and 
learn  it  from  workmen  that  have  worked  in  Belgium  and  other 
countries  and.  are  now  working  for  us. 

A  former  manufacturer,  who  carefully  investigated  the  costs  some 
years  ago  in  Europe,  informed  me  that  the  cost  of  raw  material  and 
fuel  for  the  manufacture  of  window  fflass  is  as  cheap  in  this  country 
as  in  Europe,  and  in  that  respect  foreign  manufacturers  have  no 
advantage  over  us.  But  their  system  of  manufacturing  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  ours,  and  their  cost  of  labor  much  less  than  the  hand 
blowing  in  this  country. 

We  learn  from  intefligent  Belcian  workmen  now  employed  bv  us 
the  Jabor  cost  in  their  countrv,  and  we  figure  that  the  labor  cost  of  the 
average-size  60-foot  box  of  window  ^ass,  24  by  80,  in  Belgium 
would  be  about  44  cents.  The  labor  cost  for  the  same  size,  single,  at 
the  present  skilled  scale  now  in  force  in  this  country,  would  be  $1.06. 
The  larger  the  size  of  glass  the  greater  the  cost  in  this  country. 

As  to  freight  rates,  we  are  informed  that  window  glass  is  used 
largely  as  bafiast  in  ships,  and  can  be  put  on  the  docks  at  New  York 
and  Boston  at  a  lower  freight  rate  than  manufacturers  in  this  country 
can  do. 

In  reference  to  lowering  the  tariff  rate  on  common  window  glass, 
I  would  suggest  in  the  induction  of  the  rate  that  is  known  as  the 
"Dingley"  tariff — Schedule  B,  section  101,  as  follows: 

Sizes  not  to  exceed  10  by  15,  reduce  from  \\  cents  per  pound  to  1  c«it. 
Sizes  not  to  exceed  16  by  24,  reduce  from  li  cents  per  pound  to  11  cents. 
Sizes  not  to  exceed  24  by  30,  reduce  from  2|  cents  per  pound  to  If  cents. 
Sizes  not  to  exceed  24  by  36,  reduce  from  2|  cents  per  pound  to  2  cents. 
Sizes  not  to  exceed  30  by  40,  reduce  from  3|  cents  per  pound  to  2\  cents. 
Sizes  not  to  exceed  40  by  60,  reduce  from  Z\  cents  per  pound  to  3  cents. 
Sizes  above,  reduce  from  4|  cents  to  3i  cents. 

The  duty  to  be  computed  according  to  the  actual  weight  of  glass; 
every  invoice  of  glass  to  be  put  on  the  scales  and  weighed,  and  the 
weight  of  the  boxes  to  be  deducted  therefrom.  We  find  the  weight  of 
the  empty  boxes  to  be  as  follows : 

Box  not  to  exceed  10  by  15,  deduct  8  pounds. 
Box  not  to  exceed  16  by  24,  deduct  10  pounds. 
Box  not  to  exceed  24  by  30,  deduct  12  pounds. 
Box  not  to  exceed  24  by  36,  deduct  18  pounds. 
Box  not  to  exceed  30  by  40,  deduct  20  pounda 
Box  not  to  exceed  40  by  60,  deduct  30  pounds. 
Sizes  above,  deduct  40  pounds. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

W.  R  Jones  GiiASS  Company. 
W.  R.  Jones,  President. 


s 
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A. 

Abbott  &  Ck).,  A.  Theodore,  cotton  upholstery  fabrics 3125 

Abbott,  Geo.  L.,  glass  blanks  and  flnisheii  ware . 1734 

Adsinison,  J.  Arthur,  narrow  fabrics  of  cotton 1 2997 

Adams,  Geo.  L.,  extracts  for  tanning 3692 

Agard,  E.  A.,  glass  bottles 1721 

Agrarian  League,  of  Cul)a,  sugar 353 

Agriculture,  Department  of,  beet  sugar 347 

Agricultural  Deimrtment,  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  bottles,  fortification  of 

wines 155 

Ahlbom,  Henry,  bronze  powder 2035 

Akin,  Robert  M.,  tinsel  wire 1975 

Akron  Gypsum  Company,  gj'psum 2954 

Albion  Kaolin  Company,  china  clay 1587 

Alexander.  1).  S.,  M.  C,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  gypsum — coal-tar  colors  or  aniline 

dyes 70, 2954 

Alexander,  Edward  P.,  hides 2427 

Alexander,  Henry,  Troy,  X.  Y.,  bristles 3902 

Allegheny  Plate  Glass  Company,  plate  glass 1680 

Allen,  C.  E..  lead 2310 

Alder.  William  A.,  castile  soap 1905 

Aluminum  Company  of  America,  alumina,  aluminum,  bauxite—  2305,3045,3914 

Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron,  Steel,  and  Tin  Workers,  tin  plate 2148 

American  Acid  and  Alkali  Ccmi)any,  lactic  acid 119 

American  Art  News,  art 2017 

American  Association  of  (;iass  Manufacturers,  glass i 1728 

American  Association  of  Woolen  and  Worsted  Manufacturers,  wool  and 

worsteil 3298 

American  Be»»t  Sugar  Company,  beet  sugar 269,338 

American  Brcnze  Powder  Manufacturing  Company,  bronze  powder 2035 

American  Button  Company,  metal  butt<>ns 2756 

American  Clay  Company,  clay 1587,2953 

American  Cork  Specialty  Comijany,  corks__: 2765 

American  (\vanamld  Company,  calcium  cyanamid  or  lime  nitrogen 199 

American  Florists,  Society  of,  nursery  stock — roses 803 

American  Free  Art  league,  art 2609 

American  (Jem  and  Pearl  Company,  pearls 2644 

American  Hard  Uubber  Company,  vulcanized  or  hard  rubber 2791 

American    Iron    and    Steel    Manufacturing   Company,    stet»l    bars,    bolts, 

spikes,  nuts,  washers,  and  rivets 1938 

American  Lead  Pencil  Company  et  al.,  lead  pencils,  graphite 2780 

American  Library  Association,  IxHtks 1065 

American  Manufacturing  Company,  cotton  brigglng 2M52 

American  Manufacturing  Company  et  al.,  flax,  hemp,  and  jute 2.S67 

American   Mica   Company,   mica 2283 

American  Motor  Car  Manufacturers'  Association,  automobiles,  motor  cars.  2262 
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Pa?t. 

American  National  Live  Stock  Association,  hides 3711 

American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association,  free  paper  and  pulp__  1197,1:2'^ 

American  Oil  and  Supply  Company,  agate  (and)  watch  jewels Vii(\ 

American  Taper  and  Pulp  Association,  paper  (and)  pulp 12:>» 

American  Plate  Glass  Company,  plate  glass 1^>1 

American  Pocket  Cutlery  Manufacturers,  pocketknlves 2iVl 

American  Portland  Cement  Manufacturei  s' Association,  Portland  cement V^'^\ 

American  Potters'  Association,  pottery 1473 

American  Protective  Tariff  League,  foreign  merchandise 3.'>7r. 

American  Rattan  and  Reed  Company,  reeds  manufactured  from  rattan H^-M 

American  Scenic  and  History  PreFervation  Society,  art 2»n:B 

American  Sugar  Reflning  Company,  sugnr 257,  2^:^H 

American  Tra^elers'  League,  rersonal  baggage 2."i<r2 

American  Velvet  Comi)any,  Rilk  velvets 3011 

American  Wine  (irowers'  AR«ociation,  wines  and  mineral  waters 177 

Ames-Bouner  Company,  brushes 2»J4^ 

Ames,  Harris.  Neville  Company,  burlap 2^-4 

Ames,  Everett,  burlap . 2^-4 

Anderson.  AUlon,  citrus  fruits 4r.< 

Andrews,  Harold  A.,  velvet  cases ;^»1h 

Andrews,  Otto,  silks  and  silk  goods 2!i  'i 

Aneelma  Graphite  Company,  New  York  City,  graphite tr4L' 

Arbuckle  BrotLers,  sugars , 42."> 

Arensberg,  C.  C,  clay 2<'2^ 

Arlington  Company,  The,  camphor 11*IM 

Armstrong,  Charles  I).,  cork 27tn 

Armstrong  Cork  Company,  cork 2701 

Armstrong,  L.  E.,  gypsum L'ti  :. 

Armstrong,  The<Kl<Te,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  pyrites 2066. 3t>4^ 

Arnold,  N.  B.,  varnish l-i> 

Art  Club  of  Philadelphia,  art 2';'i' 

Art  Fiber  Company,  artificial  silks o<^»> 

Asheville  Mica  Company  et  al.,  mica 2057,  2:viJ^^ 

Association  of  Artists,  New  York  City,  theatrical  scenery ^J.'f-" 

Association  of  Hat  Manufacturers,  fur-felt  hats 2r»7l 

Association  of  Laco  and  Embroidery  Importers,  lace,  embroidery *J^-** 

Association  of  Portland  Cement  Manufacturers,  Portland  cement l»I.J:l 

AthaiuiKsiades,  J.  E.,  Sons,  olive  oil,  castile  soap 'JT«»7 

Atkins,  E.  C,  &  Co.,  saws 2iHM 

Atkins,  H.  C,  saws 2iH;7 

Atkins,  Edwin  F.,  Cuban  sugar  interests *^-'-*' 

Atlanta  Mining  Cl:iy  Company,  china  clay l'i'^7 

Atlantic  Terra  Cotta  Company,  New  York  City,  carbonate  of  baryta  or 

witherite,    pj'psum 3t>6t>.  *^.».'>7 

Atwood,  \Vm.  Hooker,  hides,  leather,  and  woods 277.' 

Auer,  Harry  A.,  fuller's  earth 1495, 1'liC 

Avery,  S.  L.,  gj'psum 1611,  l*t^' 

Avery  Chemical  Company,  lactic  add Hi* 


Babbitt,  K.  R.,  Garden  City,  Kans.,  beet  sugar 42:' 

Bag?  1;  y.  Robert  P.,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  jacquard  designs,  smuggling l*n*^ 

Bailey,  H.  J.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  n;w  wire  material T*!"-^ 

Paiid,  W.  H.,  Denver,  Colo.,  beet  sugir •'-'►^ 

Baker,  Chas.  H.,  calcium  cyauamld  or  lime  nitrogen V*'* 

Baker,  E.  J.,  saddlery,  harness -l 2.'i..i' 

Baker  Gun  and  Forging  Company,  Batavla,  N.  Y.,  double-barreled  guns..  2«"M' 

2m»' 

Baldwin  ManufMcturing  Company,  cotton  upholstery  fabrics 31-. 

Banks,  Charles  R.,  tea,  Canadian  discrimination 7:  J 

Barber  &  Co.,  J.  W.,  Pliil.-.delphla,  Pa.,  cotton  upholstery  fabrics 31--' 

Barbour,  S.tmuel  O.,  manufactures  of  sliver 231" 

Barker,  Stephen  R.,  Boston,  chocolate  and  cocoa 7'*'' 

Barnard,  F.  F.,  Palnesville,  Ohio,  manettl '^■'*» 

Barnes,  Smith  &  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  wrapper  tobacco 23s^ 
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Fuse. 
Barrett   Manufacturing   Company,   Philadelphia,   coal   tar   and   coal-tar 

products 50, 1999, 3669 

Bartholdt,  Richard,  M.  C,  barytes 88,204 

Bartlesvllle  Zinc  Company,  New  York  City,  zinc  ore 2072 

Basch,  Herman  &  Co..  New  York  City,  furs 2625 

Bates,  Arthur  L.,  M.  C,  fresh-water  fish 808 

Bausch,   Edward,   Rochester,   N.   Y.,  optical   goods,   optical   instruments, 

chemical  glassware,  and  Iceland  spar 1738 

Bauxite  Mining  and  Manufacturing  Company,  bauxite 1487 

Beckman,  Victor  H.,  lumber 2088 

Beckton  Chemical  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  lithopone,  crude  barytes, 

3842,  3867 

Beckwith,  Carroll,  art 2615 

Bell.  Peter,  New  York,  stained  glass,  decorative  glass 2030,3025 

Beltz,  F.  H.,  Schwenksville.  Pa.,  wrapper  tobacco 2HS1 

Bemis,  J.  M.,  Boston,  Mass.,  burlap 2S05 

Bennett,  Claude  N.,  Washington,  I).  C,  manufactured  gypsum 1624 

Bennett,  March  G.,  creosote 3683 

Bentell,  Henry.  &  Son,  New  York,  carpets 3284 

Berman,  Victor  H.,  New  York,  lactic  acid 2009 

Bernstein,  Henry,  artificial  silks 3018 

Berolzheimer,  Philip,  New  York  City,  penholders,  steel  and  metallic  pens, 

lead  pencils,  graphite 2703,2705,2780,3944 

Berriman  Bros.,  Chica>;o,  111.,  wrapper  tobacco 2385 

Berry  &  Ferguson,  manufactured  gypsum 1624 

Beyer,  William,  furs 2625 

Biddle,  Edward  R.,  burlap 2858 

Blddle,  W.  D.  (see  Walla  Walla  Gum  Company),  chicle 204 

Biffar,  Fred,  gun  shells 2961 

Binder  &  Ellis  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  cotton  upholstery  fabrics 3125 

Bishop  (rutta-Percha  Company,  New  York  City,  gutta-percha 2041 

Bishop.  J.,  &  Co.,  platinum 2002,2703 

Bishop,  William  Henry,  Palermo,  Italy 452 

Bitter,  Karl,  art 2614 

Blair,  M.  A.,  glass 1729 

Blancl.ard,  Ipaac  H..  books  and  printed  matter 1058 

Blaney,  Frank  J.,  lithographic  prints  and  labels 1043 

Bloor,  Samuel.  East  Liverpool,  Ohio,  paints  and  colors 2()25 

Blrmenthal,  B.,  New  York  City,  buttons 2757 

Bli:mentl:al,  Sidney,  New  York  Citj%  silk  velvets SOlO 

Blumenthal,  Sidney,  &  Co.,  silk  velvets 3011 

Bode.  William  F.,  Chicago,  111.,  olives 646 

Bonnemort,  Mrs.  E.,  wool 3.^18 

Bonner.  Joseph  C,  brushes 2(548 

Boone,  L.  L.,  San  Die?ro,  Cal.,  sandstone 40(53 

Bosson  &  Lane,  aliznrin  assistant  and  castor  oil 3643 

Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  art 2611 

Bower.  George  R.,  Philadelphia,  Pn.,  chromic  scid,  sulphuric  acid,  oil  of 

vitriol,  ammonia,  yellow  prusslate  of  potash 21,  2696,  3646 

Bower,  Henry,  Chemical  Manufacturing  Company,  Philadelphia.  Pa,  am- 
monia, prusslate  of  potash,  soda,  tetrachloride  of  tin,  yellow  prusslate 

of  potash 2096.  3646 

Bowdlear,  W.  H.,  Boston,  Mass.,  ceresine 3662 

Bowyer,  George,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  textiles 3453 

Boyd,  Joseph,  New  York  City,  matting 2090 

Bradley,  Thomas  W.,  crude  gypsum 1591 

Bradstreet,  T.  D..  clocks 2273 

Brady,  E.  H.,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  zinc 20S2 

Braid  Manufacturers'  Association  of  the  United  States,  braids  and  trim- 
mings, tinsel  braid 1981,2735,2976,3128 

Brassll,  Daniel  S..  New  York  City,  bookbinding  industry 1145 

Breaux,  S.  Locke,  New  Orleans,  Tji.,  rice x_  752 

Bredemeier,  E.  W..  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  sample  books  and  cards 2720 

Brennan,  Ernest  M.,  engraved  and  cut  glass 1734 

Brevard  Tanning  Company,  extracts  for  tanning 3692 

Briggs,  Arthur,  citrus  fruits 446 

Brigham  Sheet  Gelatin  Company,  gelatin 8543 
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Brlnd,  J.  Fritz,  blasting  caps  and  safety  fuse 27:>1 

Hroderick  &  Bnscom  Wire  Company,  raw  wire  material VM'2 

Bromley,  John,  &  Sons,  lace  window  curtains 2»<j 

Bromley  Manufacturing  Company,  jacquard  figured  goods,  cotton  uphol- 
stery  fabrics. 3125,  Sli* 

Brooks,  Freilerick  W.,  New  York  City,  colors,  enamels,  tluxes,   leather 

gloves 17. 2r»ir' 

Brooks,   George,   &   Sons,  Philadelphia,   Pa.,   cotton  upholstery   fabrics, 

jacquard  figured  goods 3125, 312> 

Brown,  Kdward  W.,  New  York  City,  salt C>^ 

Brown,  Evart,  ferrosilicnn,  ferromolyMeuum,  ferrot Itanium,  ferrorana- 

dium,  ferrorhromlum,  ferrotungsteu l^Vi 

Brown,  J.  A.  lumber 927 

Bro\\Ti,  L.  W.,  rtica,  N.  Y.,  licorice  paste 12«>11 

Brown,  L.  Warnick,  &  Co.,  Utlca,  N.  Y.,  licorice  paste '2fni 

Brown,  W.  Vance,  mica 2057.221»T 

Brown,  W.  Vance,  et  al.,  Asheville,  N.  C,  mica — '»»k> 

Brown's,  William,  Sons,  lijinrel  Springs,  N.  J.,  wood  soles,  iron  rims 1*«CC> 

Brown  low,  W.  P.,  M.  C,  Tennessee,  crude  barytes '.U  Tr, 

Brussels  Convention 2.M 

Buchanan  &  (irindstaff,  North  Carolina,  mica 22H1» 

Buck,  John  K.,  Hartford,  Conn.,  metal-coated  tissue  paper 11H» 

Buddecke,  William  A.,  barytes 3<m7 

Burchard,  Ernest  F.,  United  States  (teological  Survey,  barytes  and  stron- 
tium   7',» 

Burdette,  Mr.,  casein  and  lactarene «T7 

Burgess,  William,  pottery 143S,31»m» 

Burke,  Edward  and  John,  Limited,  New  York  CMty,  stout  and  ginger  ale__  l^i* 

Bum,  Henry,  New  York  City,  wall  paper ll""^'. 

Burnett.  C.  H.,  Jigate  (and)  watch  Jewels H*«<«^' 

Burns,  Henry  V.,  Buffalo,  N'.  Y.,  barley ^WvT 

Burton,  A.  E.,  C(mipany,  Boston,  Mass..  brushes  and  bristles 2T.V. 

Butler,  Joseph  O..  jr.,  Youngstuwn,  Ohio,  pig  iron,  ferromanganese 1S»>4 

Butts,  William  S.,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  Jacquard  designs IHC 

C. 

Cabot,  Samuel,  Boston,  Mass.,  creosote 3»><{ 

Cabot,  Godfrey  M.,  Boston,  Mass.,  lumber,  lampblack 21  U> 

Cadwallader,  Thomas,  Joliet,  111.,  matches..^ 27^*2 

Cady,  William  C,  Syracuse.  N.  Y.,  salt t»17 

California  Cotton  Mills,  Oakland,  Ca'..  jute  cloth  or  burlap 21»M 

California  Board  of  Trade  committee  on  tariff  revision,  asphaltum 3iMi' 

California  Fuller's  Earth  Company,  fuller's  earth i« •"•»'• 

Califoniia  tariff  revision  couiniittee—i 44m 

Call,  A.  F.,  Corona,  Cal.,  citrus  fruit 474 

Calvin,  John,  stained  glass ^ l****"' 

Cambridge  Art  Pottery  Comi)any,  Cambridge,  Ohio,   pottery,   Guernsey 

ware,    eMrtheriiware   cooking    utensils 14S5,35*:C 

Camp,  Walter,  docks 2274 

Campbell  Art  Company,  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  photogelatin  prints,  iKist  cards, 

etc 1-i''- 

Campboll,  J.  A.,  la|>-weUled.  butt-welded,  seanuni  or  jointe<l,  iron  or  steel 

boiler  tubes,  pipes,  Hues,  or  stays 1-_'"~ 

Canipsey,  I).  M.,  wool -'♦-** 

Carey,   Edward.  New  York  City,  carbons  for  electric  lighting \''^'2 

Carpenter,  Newton  II.,  art ^^2" 

Carriaj:e  Builders'  National  Association,  hides 2774 

Carter,  F.  H.,  Boston,  Mass.,  l»rnshes  and  bristles 27.'k:' 

Carter,  William,  Company,  B<ston,  Mas.^..  knit  goods rLvj:; 

Carter  &  Scatterjrood,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  yellow  prussiate  of  i>otash 2*. 

1»S.2.K-1 

Case.  Owen  E.,  leaf  tobacco -->4 

Casey,  Charles  1^..   Cambridge,   Ohio,   pottery,   Guernsey   ware,  earthen-^ 

ware  cooking  uteisils.  __   14S5,  ^UC•.•J 

3assello  Color  Company.  New  York.  N.  Y.,  coal-tar  colors,  coal-tar  dyes__  2»>*' 
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Castle,  Montague,  stained  glass 1600 

Castle,  Montague,  Tendon  Company,  stained  glass 1600 

Cattle  Raisers*  Association  of  Texas,  hides 3711 

Celluloid  Conipnny,  of  Newark,  X.  J.,  ccanponnds  of  pyroxylin 3679 

Central  Dyestuff  and  Chemical  Comi)any,  Newark,  N.  J.,  coal-tar  colors..  3664 

<'entury  Magazine,  art 2016 

Cernmic  Transfer  Company,  decalcomania  transfers 1369 

Cerbora,  Julian  de,  glass  blanks 3941 

Champion  Coated  Paper  Company,  Hamilton,  Ohio,  china  clay,  or  kaolin.  3019 

Chance,  David,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  chains 2041 

Chaplain,  Stewart,  Syracuse.  N.  Y 7 

Charlton,  John.  &  Sons,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  nursery  stock 804 

Chase,  F.  A.,  &  Co.  et  al.,  twin  wire  heddles 2073 

Chase,  Joshua  C,  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  citrus  fruits 492 

Chase,  R.  (i..  Company,  (Jeneva,  N.  Y.,  nursery  stock — roses 402 

Cliase,  Warren  I).,  Hartford,  Conn.,  dotj»ch:iblo  horseshoe  calks 1970 

Chechester,  O.  F.,  New  York  City,  graphite 3944 

Chelsea  Clock  (,^omi)any,  Chelsea,  Mass.,  clocks,  chronometers 2957 

Chemistry,  Bureau  of.  Department  of  Agriculture 155 

Cheney,  F.  W.,  silks  and  silk  goods 2993 

Chester  Graphite  (^ompany,  Chester  Springs,  Pa.,  graphite 3946 

Chester,  F.  I).,  Chester  Springs,  Pn.,  graphite 3946 

Chevis,  Fltz  O.,  vulcanized  or  hard  rubber 2791 

Chicago  Art  Institute,  art 2612 

Chicago  Furniture  Manufacturers'  Association,  hides 2772 

Chinese  Trading  Company,  The,  porcelain 2030 

Cholwell.  G.  C,  tea 729 

ChrlstiauKen,  II.  C,  New  York  City,  molasses 345 

Citrus  Protective  League  of  California,  citrate  of  lime,  lemon  oil,  citrus 

fruits 447, 3663 

Claflln,  Alan  A.,  lactic  acid 119 

Clark,  Frank,  M.  C,  Florida,  sea-island  cotton 3025 

Clark,  Charles  Heber,  catgut,  wool  grease 2512 

Clark,  Homer  I..,  lead  and  zinc 2963 

Clarke,  Albert,  Boston,  Mass..  Indigo  and  indigo  products,  lumber  (sawed), 

laths  and  shingles,  spectacle  frames,  brushes  and  bristles,  tools,  knit 

gnmls,    valuations 135, 1599,  2655,  2743,  2971,  H523.  362(5 

ClaufrH*.  W.  L.,  jJlate  glass,  caustic  soda,  soda  ash 1652,2949 

Cleavelnnd,  Fred.  M.,  cocoa  fiber,  rattan  mats  and  matting 3531 

(\>bb.  Klisha  W.,  hides 2413 

Coe,  B.  L.,  metjil  buttons 2756 

ColUy,   Franklin   G 524 

Colcock,  D.  1).,  New  Orleans,  La.,  cane  sugar 253 

(\)Igate  &  Co.,  New  YorkCity,  soap  fats 2950 

Ct»llars,  linen,  linen  collais  and  cuffs 2986 

ColnC*  &  Co.,  New  York  City,  coal-tar  pitch,  coal  briquets,  silicon  iron.  202,  236:^ 

Colorado  Yule  Marble  Conipnnj*.  marble 1603 

Collier,  F.  VV..  Worcester,  Alass.,  wire  goods 1956 

C4»lunibia  Plate  (Jlass  Otmpany,  plate  glass 16<S0 

(Vihiinbla  Rope  Comimny,  Auburn.  N.  Y..  vegetable  fibers,  binding  twine, 

roiHN   cordage 2793 

Coniey,  R.  H.,  Camden,  \.  J.,  br.ilds  of  straw  and  chip 2736 

Comey.  R.  H.,  Company,  Camden.  N.  J.,  iwrch  blinds 2366 

Ctmunercial  Milling  Company.  Detiolt,  Mich.,  jute  cloth  or  burlap 29S0 

(Vimvirdia    Publish  in  jr    House.    i)ooks.   1375 

(^ondit,  Fillmore,  asphaltum 1551,3910 

Conntvticut  Adamant  Ciunpaiiy.  gypsum __. 1605 

Conn(»ct:cut  Leaf  Tobacco  Dealers'  Association,  leaf  tobacco 235 

Contl^iental  Iron  \V<»rks,  The,  New  York,  corrugated  boiler  furnaces 2042 

Continental  Sugar  Company,  Ohio  _   335 

Cooiwr,  Charles  M..  tiles 4064 

Cooper.  H.  I).,  Inirlap  and  linen 2^50 

Corbett,  Marshall  J.,  pearl  buttons 2647 

C'Ornwall,  George  M..  lumber 20SS 

Corry,  W.  M.,  Quincy,  Fla..  wrapper  tobacco 223 

Couden.  W.  M..  Quaker  (Mty.  Ohio,  wool 3523 
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Coudrey,  H.  M.,  licorice  paste 2i»92 

Coulston,  J.  W..  &  Co.,  New  York  City,  sienna  earths,  crude  barytes.  2949, 365S> 

Couzens,  J.,  automobiles 29556 

Cowan,  S.  H.,  hides 3711 

Cowles,  David  S.,  New  York  City,  paper  and  pulp 1297 

Cox,  John  L.,  ferrotungsten 1 1964 

Crabb,  Wm.,  &  Co.,  burlap  bagging 29S3 

Craddock,  John  W.,  hides ., 2483 

Cramer,  F.  Ernest,  photographic  dry  plates 2632 

Crane,  Edwd.  N.»  camphor 1994 

Crawford,  A.  H.,  et  al.,  Liverpool,  N.  Y.,  manufactures  of  willow,  peeled 

willow 1027 

Crider.  J.  S.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  carbons  (for  electric  lighting) 1545,3915 

Crossley,  W.  W.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  linens  and  cotton 29S7 

Crothers,  Walter  H.,  decorative  glass 3925 

Crucible  Steel  Company,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  tunpsten  steel 19;>r» 

Cullen,  Francis  E.,  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  welded  cylindrical  furnaces 2077 

Cullen,  F.  P.,  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  welded  cylindrical  furnaces 1941 

CuUman,  Joseph  F.,  jr..  New  York  City,  tobacco  industry 207 

Curtis,  Nelson,  Boston,  Mass.,  photographic  papers 113*< 

Curtius,  Thomas  M.,  borax ll«>3 

Cutter,  William  Parker,  books 1065 

D. 

Damascus  Kronze  Company,  phosphor-tin,  phosphor-copper 3570 

Dammann,  Milton,  fur-felt  hats 2571 

Dana,  William  E..  Avon,  N.  Y.,  wool 3131 

Davidson,  W.  J.,  Port  Richmond,  N.  Y.,  gypsum 395S 

Davis,  Arthur  V.,  alumina,  aluminum,  bauxite 2305,3645,39x0 

Davles,  Thomas,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  cotton  upholstery  fabrics 3125 

Davis,  James  E.,  alcoholic  perfumery,  essential  oils,  and  preparations  for 

teeth,  hair,  and  mouth 133,195 

Dawes,  E.  L.,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  carbonate  of  baryta IIS 

Dayton  Art  Glass  Works,  Dayton,  Ohio,  polished  plate  glass 3980 

Decorative  Glass  Workers'  Protective  Associatit  n.  New  York  City,  decora- 
tive glass 3025 

Decorative  Staine<l  Glass  Company,  stained  glass 1600 

Deering,  Rufus,  Company,  lumber,  sawed;  laths;  shingles 1017 

De  Forest,  Robert  W.,  art 2597 

Deitsch,  Edward  J.,  New  York  City,  fancy  leather  goods 2549 

Doitsch  Brothers,  New  Ycu'k  City,  fancy  leather  goods 2549 

De  Knight,  Clarence  W.,  Portland  cement,  personal  baggage 1633,  2r02 

De  Jong,  Jacob,  artificial  flowers,  fancy  feathers 2li6.»s 

Dempwolf,  C.  H.,  York.  Pa.,  burlap  bagging 29S3 

De  Muth  &  Co.  et  al.,  Chicago,  111.,  hides 2773 

Demuth,  Willij^m,  &  Co.,  New  York  City,  pipes  and  smokers*  articles 5023 

Derby,  Arthur  P.,  chair  cane,  rattan,  reeds 2119 

Decorative  Glass  Workers'  Association,  New  York,  stained  glass 2<X^0 

Detroit  Board  of  Trade,  jute  cloth  or  burlap 2971* 

Diamond,  Thomas  J.,  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  cotton  curhiins 3115 

Diedrick.  W.  H.,  East  Liverpool,  Ohio,  vitreous  cl.lna 1745 

Dittenhoeffer,  M.,  manufactures  of  hard  rubber 2t>39 

Divine,  Dwight,  ix)cketknives 2243 

Dixon.  Joseph,  Crucible  Company,  New  York  City,  graphite 3944 

Doherty,  R.  B.,  crude  barytes ;i«56 

Dohorty,  J.  F.,  Alexandria,  Va.,  baryta 1991 

Dole,  J.  D.,  Honolulu,  pineapples 5*^4 

Donat,  G.,  New  York  City,  ramie 2iHK) 

Dornan,  Robert,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,   ingrain  carpets 2924 

Drey,  Max,  New  York  City,  lenses,  optical  instruments,  and  goods 173S 

Dry  color  manufacturers 72 

Duffy,  John  G.,  New  York  City,  cigar  labels,  flaps,  and  bands 1049 

Dunbar  Furnace  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  pig  iron ^..  191S 

Dupaul,  Young  Optical  Company,  spectacle  frames 1599 
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Du  Pont  de  Nemours  Po^^der  Company,  blasting  caps  and  safety  fuse 2733 

Durbrow,  Walter,  New  York  City,  peat  moss 3530 

Dyer,  E.  H.,  paints 51 

E. 

Ea^le  Pencil  Company,  New  York  City,  steel  and  metallic  pens,  pen- 
holders, graphite 2703,  2705,3944 

Eames,  A.  W.,  Honolulu,  pineapples 585 

Earle,  Henry  M.,  New  York  City,  barytes  ore 3843 

Economic  Committee  of  Business  Associations  (Cuba) 253 

Edgar,  J.  R.,  china  clay 1587 

Edgar  Plastic  Kaolin  Company,  china  clay 15S7 

Edward -Ford  Plate  Glass  Company,  plate  glass 1681 

Egglntom,  The  O.  F.,  Company,  engiaved  and  cut  glass 1734 

Eisenbach,  Harry,  New  York  City,  furs 2624 

Electro-Metallurgical    Company,    ferrosillcon,    ferromolybdenum,    ferro- 

t Itanium,  ferrovanadlum,  ferrochromlum,  ferrotungsten 1866 

Elliott,  It.  S.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  gasslne  and  grease-proof  papers,  onion- 
skin, Kraft  pai)er 1184,1196 

Elston,  H.  K.,  vegetable  Ivory  buttons 2753 

Embroidery  and  I^ce  Manufacturers'  Association  of  the  United  States, 

tinsel  wire,  beads 1982,2730 

Emery,  Lewis,  jr.,  oxalic  acid 2013 

Employers*  Bookbinders'  Association  of  New  York,  extra  binding 1145 

Ensign-Bickford  Company,  blasting  caps  and  safety  fuse 2732 

Erick,  Louis  R.,  art 2617.2619 

Erickson,  A.  S.,  wool S.'iOO 

Ernst,  Charles  A.,  artificial  silks 3017 

Eslee-k,  A.  W.,  paper 1180 

Esterbrook  Steel  Pen  Manufacturing  Company,  steel  and  metallic  pens —  2704 

Eureka  Fire  Hose  Company  et  al.,  flax  hose 2803 

Evans,  Charles,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  yellow  prusslate  of  potash 24,  2952 

Evans,  S.  M.,  barytes 96 

Evoland,  Samuel  S.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  steel 2216 

P. 

Fa  her,  H.  B.,  New  York,  surface-coated  paper 1085 

Faber,  Eberhard,  New  York  City,  graphite 3944 

Fairmount  Park  Association,  art 2610 

Farmers'   Union,  Texas,  Louisiana,  Arkansas 264 

Farrell,  Francisco  Llado,  corks 2633 

Farwell.  F.  M.,  double-barreled  guns 2045 

Faulkner,  A.  L.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  window  glass 1704,4069 

Favor,  Irving  P.,  lead  pencils 2779 

Federal  Plate  Glass  Company,  plate  glass 1681 

Federal  Sugar  Refining  Company,  New  York  City 392 

Feldman,  Charles  L.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  barley 3532 

Felix.  B.  B..  Chicago.  111.,  rubber  sponges 2787 

Felton,  E.  C.  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  steel  rails 1875 

Fetter,  Norman,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  pineapples 812 

Field  &  Co.,  Marshall,  Cliicngo,  111.,  cotton  lace  curtains 3123 

Finch,  Pruyn  &  Co.,  New  York,  wood  pulp 1357 

Fink,  E.  C.  firearms 2702 

Flnlay,  H.  P.  &  Co.,  New  York  City,  ale 192 

Fltzglbbons  Boiler  Company,  wekUMi  cylindrical  furnaces 1941 

Florang,  E.  A.,  et  al.,  willow  ware 2122 

Florence  Manufacturing  Company,  brushes,  bristles 2745 

Florida  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Growers'  Association 492 

Florida  and  Georgia  Leaf  Tobacco  Asso<-iatlon  Florida  tobacco 211 

Floyd,  Marcus  L..  Tarlffville,  Conn.,  leaf  tobacco 240 

Foliansbee,  Wlllijim  U.,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  tin  plate 1911 

Follansbee  Brothers,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  tin  plate 1911 

Forbes,  H.  A.,  &  Co.,  peat  moss 2790 
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Forbes    Llthogi'aph    Company,    Boston,    Mass.,    lithographic   prints   and 

labels 1043 

Ford.  E.  L.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  jute  cloth  or  burlap 29.SO 

Ford  Motor  Company,  automobiles 2956 

F088,  W.  D.,  Wooster.  Ohio,  bristles 2658 

Foster,  Louis  H.,  Turkish  towels  and  tovvellngs 3124 

Foulkrod,  W.  W.,  crucible  clay,  Klingenberg  crown  clay 15S0 

.Fox,  Samuel,  Sons,  wool 3452 

Francis,  P.  D.,  Chicago,  111.,  hides 2772 

Freel,  James  J.,  New  York  City,  paper  and  pulp 1233 

Freeman,  J.  A.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  lumber 938 

French,  Samuel  H.,  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  calcined  plaster 2027 

Fresno  Magnesite  Company,  Fresno,  Cal.,  magneslte 3097 

Fries,  Alex,  &  Bro.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  ethers,  esters,  essences,  essential  oils, 

flavors,  sugar,  coloring,  caramel,  and  acids 19 

B^rye,  H.  S.,  Windsor,  Conn.,  wrapper  tobacco 2378 

Fuller,  M.  B.,  Scranton,  Pa.,  salt 627 

Fur  Dressers'  Union,  New  York  City,  furs 2826 

Fur  Merchants'  Credit  Association,  N>w  York  City,  furs 2623 

G. 

Gabriel  &  Schall,  New  York  City,  N.  Y.,  carbonate  of  baryta US 

Gaertner,  Rudolf,  decalomania  transfers 1369 

Gales,  Joseph,  New  Y'ork,  N.  Y.,  firearms 19S3 

Galllnger,  J.  H.,  Concord,  N.  H.,  cre<»sote,  gulacol 2«X)2 

Garber,  Frederick,  Corning,  N.  Y.,  cut  and  engraved  glass 172S 

Garlow,  M.  T.,  Grand  Island,  Nebr.,  pumice 3548 

Garnaus,  John  C,  New  York,  extracts  for  dyeing,  extracts  for  tanning- _  2004 
Geigy  Aniline  and  Extract  Company,  New  York,  extracts  for  dyeing,  ex- 
tracts  for   tanning 20iH 

Geuasco  Silk  Works,  artificial  silks 3018 

General  Chemical  Company,  New  York,  pyrites,  sulphuret  of  iron 2063 

Geological  Survey,  barytes  and  strontium 7J> 

Georgia-Florida  Sawmill  Association,  lumber 90>^ 

Georgia  Kaolin  Company,  clay 1.'>S2 

Gerdau,  Otto,  Ivory  articles 277t» 

Gerlchten,  L.  von,  stained  glass ^ 39*2> 

Gernon,  J.  L.,  patterns ' 1016 

Glfiing  Bros.  Company,  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  nursery  stock — rosos 805 

Gilbert,  A.  E.,  Duluth,  Minn.,  forest  products 876 

Gilbert  Prentiss  B.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  gypsum 31H8 

Gintzler,  Morris,  pulp 132(> 

Gitterman.  Joseph  L.,  New  York  City,  bottle  caps 1944 

Glass,  Henry,  New  York  City,  woven  crash 2918 

Globe  Steel  Company,  Mansfield,  Ohio,  Iron  abrasives,  etc 29(.>1 

Goertner,  F.  J.,  New  York  City,  plate  glass 1(>3J* 

Goldman,  Mayer,  theatrical  scenery 35<r> 

Goodall,  F.  E.,  Spokane,  Wash.,  lead 29(xJ 

Gootlall  Matting  Company,  Kennebunk,  Me.,  reed  lathing,  floor  matting.  79<j,  29:40 

Goodyear,  Charles  A.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  conservation  of  the  forests 9t>S 

Goodyear  Lumber  Company,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  conservation  of  the  forests. .  9<1S 

Gosser,  C.  F.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  thin  china 1746 

Goto,   Otto,    brushes,   bristles 26<>3 

Grand  Raidds  Brush  Company,  brushes  and  bristles 2663,2749 

Granite  Linen  Company,  Wortendyke.  N.  J.,  towels  and  crashes 2900 

Grasselll  Chemical  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  zinc  ore 208:4 

Grasselli,  E.  R.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  zinc  ore 20SQ 

Gray  Motor  Company,  Detroit,  Mich.,  gasoline  motor  engines 3616 

Graves,  Robert.  Company,  et  al.,  wall  paper 2722 

Graves,  Thaddeus,  tobacco 232 

Great  Southern  Mica  Company,  mica 2201 

Green,  L.,  &  Son  Company,  Perry,  I>tike  County,  Ohio,  nursery  8t(X!k 8(M 

Griggs,  IL  S.,  New  York  City 570 

Grldley,  E.  E.,  Orange,  Mass 576 

Gritfin.  Hugh  Reid,  Paris,  agricultural  machinery 272<> 
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Orimm,  Lewis  W.,  Chicago,  111.,  whiting,  cliff  stone,  chalk 1604 

Grindstaff,  B.  C,  North  Carolina,  mica 2299 

Groavenor,  Chas.  H..  wool 3270 

Gulf  Red  Cedar  Company,  Richmond,  Va.,  red  cedar 1022 

Gutmann,  Ferdinand,  corks : 2038 

Guy,  W.  R.,  San  Diego,  Cal.,  Mexican  onyx  marble 3974 

H. 

Hadden,  Jas.  M.,  t^ederlcktown,  Mo.,  lead 2055 

Hage,  J.  D.,  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  cabbages 23<S7 

Hale,  Hon.  Eugene,  tapioca 529 

Haley,  D.  J.,  live  stock..— 799 

Hall  &  Ruckel,  New  York  City,  olive  oil 8ld 

Hamburg,  A.  V.,  pearl  buttons 2647 

Hamburg  Button  Company,  pearl  buttons 2647 

Hamll,  James  A.,  crucible  clay 1581 

Hamilton,  Francis  E.,  New  York  City,  wines,  citrus  fruits,  watches..  586, 2075 

Hamilton,  George  L.,  North  Andover,  Mass.,  card  clothing 2039 

Hammil  &  Gillespie,  clay 1588 

Hammond,  Benjamin,   nursery  stocic — roses 803 

Hanan,  John  H..  New  York  City,  hides 2440,2494 

Hand  Chainmakers'  Union,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  chains 2041 

Handy,  H.  A.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  coal-tar  products 3851 

Harrison  Brothers  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.   (pee  Claflln,  Alan  A.),  lac- 
tic acid 119 

Harbison-Walker  Refractories  Company,  tire  brick 1502 

Hardenbergh;  W.  A.,  hides 2769 

Hardtmuth,  L.  &  C,  Budweis,  Austria,  lead  pencils 2779 

Harrington,  Charles  IX,  Sonthbridge,  Mass.,  cutlery 2959 

Harrington  Cutlery  Company,  Southbrldge,  Mass.,  cutlery 2959 

Harris,  Alfred,  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  eggs 793 

Harrison,  H.  C,  I.ockport,  N.  Y.,  steel-hardening  metals 2969 

Harrison,  Herbert  C,  ferrosllicon 1872 

Hartford  City  Paper  Company,  Hartford,  Conn.,  parchment  paper 1070 

Hartinan  &  (lOldsniith,  still  wines,  sparkling  wines 137 

Hastings,  Arthur  C,  paper  (and)  pulp 1235 

Hastings,  Robert,  et  ah,  gold  leaf 2051 

llartupel,  William  I).,  gypsum i 2029 

Hatch,  F.  M.,  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  Hawaiirin  sugar 2378 

Hatcher,  John  W.,  Lake  City,  Fla.,  cotton 3037 

Hathaway,  F.  R.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  beet  sugar 288,335 

Hatton,  A.  D.,  clay  and  clay  products 1569 

Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters'  Association,  Hnwniian  sn'rur '2'MS 

Hawkes,  T.  C.,  &  Co.,  Corning.  N.  Y.,  cut  and  engraved  glass 1728 

Hays,  J.  W.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  free  paper  and  pulp 1234 

Hayden,  H.  J.,  gypsum 2J)55 

Heike,  (\  R.,  sugar 2367 

Heidenkanip  Mirror  Company,  plate  glass 1680 

Heilbreur,  Alex.,  New  York  City,  furs 2624 

Heinicke,  Otto,  New  York  City,  stained  glass 1600 

Heinicke  &  Brown,  New  York  City,  stained  glass 1600 

Helburn  Chemical  (>mipany.  New  York  City,  lactic  acid 197,2009 

Heller  &  Merz  Company 72 

Hemingway,  Frank,  New  York  City,  cocoanut  oil 3675 

Henderson  Sugar  Refining  Company 257 

Ilenkel,  R.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  Jute  cloth  or  l)urlap 29.S0 

Henly,  A.,  gypsum ..    .    .   1011 

Henry.  Frank  F..  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  wheat :J563 

Ilerrick,  C.  E.,  Crystal  River,  Fla.,  red  cedar 2120 

Herrick.  Robert  F.,  Boston.  Mnss..  textile  ninchinery 2710 

Herz,  Alexander,  New  York  City,  quill  toothpicks 26.S2 

Hester,  H.  G.,  jute  l)agging 2S48 

llil)l)ard,  All>ert,  Fall  River,  Mass,,  cotton  cloth 30S2 

Higglnson,  H.  C.  Newburg.  N.  Y.,  crude  gypsum 1591 
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HlpTKinson  Manufacturing  Company,  irypsum,  crude  gypsum 1591.  KXH) 

Hildreth,  Walter  E.,  Hammondsiwrt,  N.  Y.,  wines  (champagne) isr» 

Hilton  Company,  wool 3ir»l 

Hill,  H.  N.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  hides 2429 

Hill,  L.  C,  Boston,  Mass.,  brushes,  bristles 3tl.V> 

Hincs,  Edward,  Chicago,  111.,  lumber i^*^ 

Hirsch,  Louis,  New  York,  X.  Y.,  wrapper  tobacco 2i^ 

Hitchcocli,  Hon.  Ethan  Allen,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  polished  plate  glass 1C7S 

Hoare,  J.,  &  Co.,  Corning,  X.  Y.,  glass  blanks  and  finished  ware 17W 

H<  bart,  H.  L.,  &  Co.,  Xew  York  City,  molasses ^45 

Holbrook  Manufacturing  Company.  Xew  York,  castile  soap Ml 

Holley  Manufacturing  Company,  I^keville,  Conn.,  cutlery 2044 

Holt-Lyon  Company,  Tarrytown,  X.  Y..  pig  iron 2irH^p 

Homer,  Charles  F.,  silks  and  silk  goods 2rrc» 

Horner-Loughlin  China  Compjiny,  crockery 1740 

Horst,  E.  G.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  hops GIO 

Houston  &  Liggett,  lead  pencils,  graphite 2782,3^4 

Howard  Brothers  Manufacturing  Company  et  al.,  card  clothing 2(io** 

Howard,  Henry,  Boston,  MaFs.,  changps  in  chemical  schedule 1-  1^3*^i> 

Hubbard,  T.  S.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  crude  barytes,  llthopone 3842, 3s07 

Howe,  George  R.,  Jewelry 2777 

Huber,  Jaques,  silks  and  silk  goods 2!H»r» 

Hudson  Lumber  Company,  Xew  York  City,  graphite 3144 

Huff,  Hon.  George  F.,  ferro  alloys ^ 2971 

Hughes,  Owen,  Paterson,  X.  J.,  raw  flax 2f<^ 

HuliTig,  E.  J.,  Trinidad,  C<ilo.,  wool .•^•.2.1 

Hume,  .Tames,  Andover,  Mass.,  dressed  flax 1 2S>C{ 

Humphrey,  Orman  B.,  Bangor,  Me.,  bituminous  coal 2700 

Hunter  Arms  Company  et  al.,  Fulton,  X.  Y.,  firearms 27'» 

Hunter,  John  S.  V.,  clay  pipes 275** 

Hunter,  Thomas,  Fulton,  X.  Y.,  firearms 27<»0 

Hunt  Glass  Company,  Corning,  X.  Y.,  cut  and  engraved  glass 17^*^» 

Hunt,  H.  S.,  cut  and  ciigrav(Ml  glass 173o 


Ihlsenir,  Axel  ()..  .loplin.  Mo.,  calamine,  carlumate  of  zinc,  oxide  of  zinc, 

silicate  of   zinc 1781.  207 v 

Illinois  Match  Company,  matches 2~<11 

Illinois  Wall  Paper  Mills,  Chicago,  111.,  clay ^920 

Immaculate  Kaolin  Company,  china  clay iriS7 

Imperial  Graphite  Company,  Pliilndelphia,  Pa.,  gwiphite 35M»^ 

Indei'cndent  Light  and  Stove  Company,  Cincinnati.  Ohio,  fireproof  glass- 
ware     303,- 

In(lei)endent  Tobacco  Manufacturers'  Association,  extract  of  licorice  and 

licorice   pnste 24^^ 

India  Refining  Company,  cocoanut  oil 3<>7r» 

Indian   Uiver  and   Lake  Worth  Pineapple  Growers*  Association,  citrus 

fruits r^^ 

Indian  lUver  Orange  Growers'  Association,  citrus  fruits ."Vrj 

Insoloid  Fuse  Company,  blasting  caps  and  safety  fuse 2731 

International  Brotherli(»od  of  Bookbinders,  books  bound  abroad ILV* 

International  Creosoting  and  Construction  Comimny,  creosote  oil 30^ 

International  Paper  Comi)any,  paper  and  pulp 1272 

International  Photo-Engravers'  Union,  free  paper  and  pulp 1233 

International  Printing  Pressmen  and  Assistants'  Union  of  Xorth  America, 

paper 123S 

International  Salt  Company,  of  Xew  York,  stilt «»27 

International  Silver  Company,  manufactures  of  silver 2»10 

International    Stereotypers   and    Electroplaters*    Union,   free   paper   and 

pulp i2:r. 

International  Typographical  Union,  free  paper  and  pulp 1234 

Is-  acs,  Alfred  F..  Xew  York  City,  glues  and  gelatin 4«,  23»>» 

Italian  Chamber  of  (\)mmerce.   still  wines,  sparkling  wines.  New  York 

City 137,  6(53,  2698. 2978. 25H>1 
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Jackson,  C.  D.,  New  York  City,  marble 3959 

Jackson  &  Perkins  Company,  Newark,  N.  Y.,  nursery  stock,  roses 803 

Jacobs,  E.  L.,  blasting  caps  and  safety  fuse 2734 

J}>y,  Heiry  B.,  motor  cars 2059 

Jayne,  H.  W.,  coal  tar,  conl-tar  products,  benzols 50,1999,3069 

Jefiferpon,  C.  W.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  mica 2279 

Jewelers'  Board  of  Trade  of  New  York,  jewelry 2777  . 

Johnson,  Fred  I.,  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  revolvers,  shotguns,  and  bicycles 2067 

Johnson,  Iver,  Arms  and  Cycle  Company,  revolvers,  shotguns,  and  bicycles  2067 

Johnson  &  Johnson,  catgut,  wool  grease i 2512 

Johnson,  Robert  Underwood,  art 2316 

Johnson,  William  G.,  I^s  Angeles,  Cal.,  olives 647 

Johnston  Harvester  Company,  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  agricultural  machinery 2726 

Johnston.  P.  G.,  wool 3204 

Jones,  Charles  F.,  Boston,  Mass.,  hides 2452 

Jones,  P3nos  F.,  Chemical  Company,  castlle  so:ip l^^OS 

Jones,  Jerome,  Boston,  Mass.,  crockery,  pottery,  and  glass 13^,4016 

Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Company.  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  steel  bars 1805, 1S30 

Jones,  W.  R.,  Morpantown,  W.  Va.,  window  glass 4071 

Jones,  W,  R.,  Glass  Company,  Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  window  glass 4071 

Just,  T.  D.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  graphite 3946 

Justice,  Theodore,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  wool 3134 

K.  ' 

Kalanianaole,  J.,  M.  C,  Hawaii,  sulphate  of  ammonia 38S3 

Kammerlohr  &  Duffy,  jacquard  figureil  goods,  cotton  upholstery  fabrics. _ 

3125,  3129 

Kendall,  A.  G..  citrate  of  lime,  lemon  oil 3663 

Kaun,  W.  L.,  plate  glass 16S0 

Karges,  A.  F.,  Evansvllle,  Ind.,  plate  glass  and  mahogany  logs 1598 

Karges  Furniture  Company.  Evansville,  Ind.,  plate  glass  and  mahogany 

logs 1508 

Kayser,  Julius,  New  York  City,  fcilk  gloves 3005 

Kelsey,  John  K.,  Addison,  Mich.,  beet  sugar 2378 

Keith.  H.  J..  Boston,  eggs 7S8 

Kelly,  Frank  J.,  free  i)ar)er  and  pulp 1233 

Kendel,  A.  C,  Clevehnid,  Ohio,  seeds  and  bulbs 807 

Kershaw,  John  \V.,  Turkish  towels  and  towellngs 3124 

Kershaw,  John  W..  Ccmipany,  Turkish  towels  and  towelings 3124 

Kersh:.w.  Nelson,  Turkish  towels  and  towelings 3124 

Keyes,  George,  china  clay 1589 

Keystone  Fish  Company,  P>ie,  Pa.,  fresh-water  fish SOS 

Keystone  Plaster  Company,  Chester,  Pa.,  gypsum 1605,3953,3055 

Keystone  Varnish  Conii)any,  vanilsh 39 

King,  C.  H.,  New  Ycrk  City,  stout,  Dublin,  and  Belfast  ginger  ale  .1 187 

King,  J.  B.,  &  Co.,  crude  gypsum,  gypsum 1590,1605,3945 

King,  Willis  L.,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  steel  bars ^ 1805,1830 

Kingsl^y,  L.  W.,  New  York  City,  mica 2301 

Kinney,  George  W.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  jwttery,  crockery,  glass__  1-104,1429,4010 

Kiper,  L..  &  Sons,  Chicago,  111.,  harness  and  saddlery 2769 

Kiper,  Charles,  Chicago,   111.,  hides 2492 

Kittannlng  Plate  (Jlass  Company,  plate  glass 1680 

Klaber,   Herman,  I*ortland,  Oreg.,   hops 604 

Klee,  William  B.,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  phosi)hor  tin,  phosphor  copper 3570 

Klingenberg  crown  clay 1585 

Klipstein,  A.,  &  Co.,  New  Y'ork  Citj%  chromate  and  bichromate  of  potash.  3847 
Klipstein,  E.  C,  extracts  for  dyeing,  extracts  for  tanning,  quebracho  ex- 
tract, bichromate  of  potash 2004,2006,3847 

Kna|>pen,  Theodore  M.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  lumber  and  forest  products 

generally 815 

Knowles.  Taylor  &  Knowles  Company,  East  Liverpool,  Ohio,  china  and 

semlporcelain 1745 

Kobbe.  Walter,  silks  and  silk  goods 2993 
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Kohler,  Eniil,  tiles 40^4 

Korn,  George  W.,  razors 219& 

Kothe,  Conrad,  New  York  City,  furs 2Ci2f; 

Kraeiiier,  Frederick  L.,  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  lanolin 2513 

Kraiis,  Henry,  Baltimore.  Md.,  wrapper  tobacco 23S2 

Krans  &  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  wrapper  tobacco 2882 

Krans-McFarlin  Company,  Chicago,  111.,  Florida  tobacco 211 

Krebs  Pigment  and  Chemical  Company,  Newport,  Del.,  barytes  ore,  litho- 

pone,  and  zinc  ore 196 

Krldel,  Samuel,  silks  and  silk  goods 21)93 

Kuhn,  D.  W.,  Pittsburg.  Pa.,  coal 275S 

Kunz,  George  Frederick,  art 2613 

Kursheedt,  A.  H.,  tinM  wire,  beads,  embroideries,  and  laces 11)82,2730.2910 

Kurth,  Charles,  clay  pipes,  pipe  bowls 2667 

Kuttroff,  Edwin,  Newark,  N.  J.,  fine  chemicals,  vanillin 3859, 3SS4 

L. 

I^  Bar,  Lewis  T.,  Hackettstown,  N.  Y.,  brier  wood 1022 

Lacey,  J.  D.,  Chicago,  111.,  lumber 1002 

Laclede-Christy  Clay  Products  Company,  St.  liOuIs,  Mo.,  clay  and  clay 

products 1569.3922 

Lafayette  Mills,  Turkish  towels  and  towelings 3124 

I^fean,  D.  F.,  York.  Pa.,  matches 2786 

LafPHU,  D.  F.,  burlap  bagging 29S3 

Lamar,  Hon.  William  B.,  cotton 'S06S 

Lamar.  T.  (t..  Kaolin  Company,  clay 1585 

Lamar,  T.  G.,  Kaolin  (-ompany,  china  clay 15S7 

Lamb,  F.  S.,  New  York  City,  stained  glass ICOO 

Lamb.  J.  &  U.,  Now  York  City,  stained  glass 1600 

liamb,  F.  II.,  Hocriiam,  Wash.,  lumber 961 

Lamb  Timber  Company,  Hoqualm,  Wash.,  luml>er 962 

Lane,  Gardiner  M.,  art 2611 

Largo.  (Joorgo  H.,  Fiomington.  N.  J.,  ninnganose  steel  rails 1952 

Larrinaga,  Tullo,  Porto  Itico,  cofifee 699 

LaFsiter,  Francis  Kivos,  cottrm  ties  nnd  jute  bagging 2043 

Lathrop.    Bryan,    art 2«0<) 

Lattomann,  .1.  J.,  Shoo  Manufacturing  (Company,  japanned  calfskins,  pat- 
ent  leather 2789 

I/iurontide  Mica  Company  (Limited),  The,  mica 205S 

I^awshe,  A.,  tiles 40(^4 

Lawronco,   Alex.,  jr.,  gyiisuni   2»I97 

Leake,  Frank,  Turkish  towels  and  toweling 3125 

Leas  &  Co.  (Incorporate<l).  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  hides 2400 

Leas,  Davis  P..  Pliiladolphla.  P:i..  hides 240t\ 

Leather  Belting  Manufacturers'  Association,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  hides 2427 

Leither  Workers'  T'nlon.  saddlery,  harness 2'<VJ 

Leavitt,  C.  W.,  &  Co.,  New  York,  steel-hardening  metals 2067 

Lee,  F.  L.,  Galveston,  Tex.,  creosote  oil 36S4 

Lee,  J.  PI,  Conshohocken,  Pa.,  medicinal  preparations 2012 

Lee,  J.  Klwood,  Conshohocken,  Pa.,  catgut,  wool  grense 2512 

Lee,  J.  El  wood.  Company,  Conshohocken,  Pa.,  medicinal  preparations 2012 

Loe,  Henry,  et  al.,  bulbs,  bulbous  roots 23vS6 

Lebanon  Chain  Works,  chains 2246 

Lefferts,  Marshall  O.,  et  al.,  com[x>unds  of  pyroxylin 3679 

Letler,  (^liarles  W.,  pyrites 2309 

Leland,  Thomas,  &  Co.,  B<)ston,  Mass.,  Persian  berry  extract 42 

Lesley,  Robert  W.,  Portland  cement 1633 

Ix^ssler,  Montague,  crude  gypsum,  peat  moss 1500,1606-1632,3529,3949 

Levett,  B.  A.,  New  York  city,  flax  hose 2803 

Levett,  B.  A.,  New  York  City,  lin«i  ribbons 3(j00 

Levett,  B.  A.,  New  York  City,  scrap  rubber 2640 

Levi,  Bernhardt,  tissue  papers 1103 

Lewis,  F.  H.,  New  York  City,  cocoanut  oil 367:*) 

Lewis  &  C!o.,  Kobert,  Frankford.  Pa.,  cotton  upholstery  fabrics 3125 

Lewis  &  Co..  Kobert,  jacquard  figured  goods 3129 
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Llenhouts,  J.  A.,  gypsum 1611 

Lipgett,  Ty.  O.,  Houston,  Tex.,  lead  pencils 2782 

Lilly,  George,  tiles 4064 

Linen  Underwear  Company,  linen  yai*ns  and  underwear 2988 

Lindsay,  John  J.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  wall  pa|)er 1126 

Llppitt,  H.  F.,  Providence,  R.  I.,  cotton  cloth 3067 

Li88berger,  Marks,  &  Son,  Long  Island  City,  lead 2:^54 

Llssberger,  Milton  L.,  I^ng  Island  City,  lead 23r»4 

Littauer,  Hon.  L.  N.,  Gloversville,  X.  Y.,  leather  gloves 2524 

Lloyd,  James,  steel  bars,  bolts,  spikes,  nuts,  washers,  and  rivets 1938 

Loeb,  C.  M.,  New  York  City,  zinc  ore 2972 

Longmore,  W.  J.,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  mica 2058 

Look,  Frank  X.,  Florence,  Mass.,  brushes,  bristles 2655,2745 

Lovering,  Hon.  William  C,  drawback  law 3599 

Ludlow  Manufacturing  Associates,  cotton  bagging 2852 

T^ulsson,  Abraham  L.,  Honolulu,  coffee 712 

Liunl)er  Association  of  the  Northwest,  lumber ^ 1010 

Lynch,  F.  B.,  lumber 1 857 

Lyman.  Chester  W.,  pai)er  and  puli) 1272 

Lyons,  Hugh,  Lansing,  Mich.,  cast  polished  plhte  glass 1597 

Lyon,  Xelson,  Tarrytown,  X.  Y.,  pig  iron 2190 

M. 

MacCloskey,  James  E..  Jr.,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  Are  brick 1502 

McCann,  Dr.  Cliarles  F.,  Lake  City,  Fla.,  sea-island  cotton 3615 

McCormick,  G.  \V.,  Menominee,  Mich.,  beet  sugar 351 

McCormick,  R.  L..  lumber,  forestry  situation 9S6 

McCullough-Dalzell  Crucible  Company,  clay 2028 

McDowell,' (\   H.,  burlap 2848 

McFaddin,  W.  H.  P.,  rice 757 

McFarland.  Henry  J.,  hld-.^s 2463 

McFarlln,  J.  L,  Florida  tol)acco 211 

McGowan,  Serven  &  Mohuu.  cocoanut  oil 3672 

McGraw,  Patrick,  sheepskins 3480 

Mclntyre  Mining  Company,  china  clay 1587 

McKean,  B.  S.,  Xew  York,  olive  oil 2012 

McKevItt,  F.  B..  fruit 458 

McLear,  Henry  C.  hides 2774 

McTvellan,  George  B..'pineapple  industry 581.586 

McMillan,  C.  Lee,  jute  bagging 2^40 

McMnllen,  Patrick  J.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  paper 12.H8 

M'Masters.  John,  shingles 953 

M'Mullen.  F.  G.,  Walton,  Fla.,  fruit 507 

McXeir,  (Jeorge,  matting 2942 

Magee,  J..  Xew  York,  olives 644 

Magner,  Tluimas  F.,  cotton  bagging 2S.",2 

Malllnckrodt  Chemical  Works,  St.  I^uiis,  Mo.,  cocaine 3670 

Malllnckrodt,  Kdw.,  St.  I^(»uis,  Mo.,  cocaine 3670 

Maltsters'  AsscK-iation  of  Buffalo.  i)arley 3532 

Manhittnn  Cork  Specialty  Company,  corks 2765 

Manufacturers'  Club  of  Philadelphia,  wool  and  worsted 3135,3298 

Manufacturing  Chemists'  Asstx'iation  of  Unittnl  States,  cliangrs  in  chem- 
ical schedule 18,  3868 

Manufacturing  P€»rfumers'  Association,  Xew  York  City,  perfumery 195 

Manufacturing  Jewelers'  Assoclntion  of  Xewark,  Jewelry 2777 

ManufMcturing  P<»tters  of  the  United  States,  iK)ttery 39S0 

Marcuse,  Milton  K.,  wrai)i)ing  paper 11S(> 

Marden,  Orth  &  Hastings,  extracts  f<»r  tanning  and  dyeing 26K6 

>rargerison,  A.  E.,  Turkish  towels  and  towellngs 3124 

Margerlsfm  &  Co.,  W.  H.  &  A.  E.,  Turkish  towels  and  towellngs 3124 

Marianl.   E.,   It.ilinn   Chamber  (»f  Connnerce,  Xew  York,   food  products, 

automobiles,  hemp,  boxes,  and  furniture 077,2698,2978,2991 

Marsh,  J.  F..  chinn  day 1587 

Marsh,  Joseph  W.,  Iwul-covered  cables 29<53 

Marshall,  James,  fur  hats . -_ .. 2554 
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Martin,  J.  B.,  still  wines,  sparkling  wines 137 

Martin,  George  J.,  cotton  curtains 3108 

Martin,  P.  W.,  cliina  cl«y '...  1587 

Mason,  Edward  A.,  decorative  glass 3925 

Mahon,  W.  L.,  Keene,  N.  H.,  creosote,  guiacol 2003 

Masterson,  P.  J.,  Turkish  towels  and  towelings 3124 

Mather,  William  G.,  iron  ore 1852 

Matheson,  W.  J.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  coal-tar  colors,  coal-tar  dyes 2000 

Mathie,  Karl,  Sartell,  Minn.,  china  clay 3920 

Mattern,  H.  F..  chains 224G 

Matthews,  C.  J.,  bichromate  of  potash,  bichromate  of  soda 1091 

Mattlage,  Charles  F.,  &  Sons,  New  York  City,  salt 813 

Maj'er,  Julius  M.,  New  York  City,  casein  and  lactarene 684 

l^rnynard  &  Child,  olive  oil 3705 

Meehan,  Michael  J.,  Turkish  towels  and  towelings 3124 

Mente,  E.  W.,  burlap  and  bags 2830 

Mephani,  Geo.  S.,  &  Co.,  East  St.  Louis,  111.,  paints  and  colors 2014 

Mershon,  W.  B.,  lumber . 1020 

Merz,  Eugene,  New  York  City,  dry  colors 72 

Meseritz,  Julius,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.^  furs 2625 

Meservey,  S.  T.,  g>'psum 1611 

Metcalf,  E.  D.,  ve!;etable  fibers,  binding  twine,  rope,  cordage 2793 

Metz,  H.  A.,  &  Co.  et  al.,  coal-tar  colors,  coal-tar  dyes 2000 

Meyercord,  Geo.  R.,  surface-coated  papers,  decalcomanla  transfers,  litho- 
graphic prints 1031 

Mica   Insul.itor  C)mpany,   mica 227D 

Michigan  Alkali  Works,  jute  cloth  or  burlap 29"^ 

Midvale  Steel  Company,  Phlliidelphia.  Pa.,  ferrotungsten 11)64 

Millard.  J.  F.,  Oakland,  Cal.,  jute  cloth  or  burlap 2981 

Mile?,  H.  E.,  UMcine,  Wis.,  tariff  revision 3774 

Millei*.  ClifTord  L.,  I'ypsinn 1611 

Miller,  Clifford  L.,  Company,  gypsum 1594 

Miller,   Leslie  W.,  art 2610 

Miller,  U.  M.,  jr.,  cotton  yarns 3107 

Millhisor,    (Justavrs,    \m\)ov 1193 

Miner,  Henry  S.,  china  clay 1586 

Minnesota  Co()i)er«tive  Plantation  Company,  pineapples 812 

Mississi[>pi  Vnlley  Lumbermen's  .Association,  lumber,  forestry 9iX> 

Missouri-Kansas  zinc-mlnlng  districts 1767 

Mitchell,  S.  Duffield,  zinc  or;> ^ 1757 

Mitchelson,  Joseph  C,  leaf  tobacco 235 

Mohnn,  Barry,  Washington,  I).  C,  cocoanut  oil 53,3672 

Mohun,  r.arry,  Washington,  D.  C.,  coffee 727 

Moir,   Edward,  wool 3332 

Moiuuluock  Paper  Mills,  wood  puU) 1361 

Monarch  Plaster  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  gypsum 3948 

Monsanto  Chemical   Works,  cbloral  hj'drate 1997 

Monsanio  Chemical   Works,  bismuth 2036 

^Monsanto  Chemical  Works,  aniline  dyes 1 

Montgomery,  Jobn  R.,  Windsor  Locks,  Conn.,  tinsel  wire 197S 

Montgomery,  J.  R.,  Company,  tinsel  wire 1978 

M<H)ro,  John,  Son  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  cotton  upholstery  fabrics 3125 

Moore,  Archibald,  Mannington,  W.  Va.,  wool 32SC 

Moore  &  Munger,  New  York  City,  kaolin 3»21 

Moore  &  Munger,  clay 1588,2953 

Moore,  R.  L.,  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  fluorspar 3935 

Moorebead,  Warren  K.,  Andover,  Mass.,  mica 2966 

Morgan,  Percy  T.,  wines  of  California 151 

Mornincstar,  Joseph,  New  I'ork  City,  starch 535 

Morse,  Gordon  S.,  gasoline  motor  engines 3616 

Mortland,  W.  G.,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  lend  and  zinc  ores 2975 

Moss  Rose  Manufacturing  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  cotton  upholstery 

fal)rics 3125 

Moss  Rose  Manufacturing  Company,  jacquard  figured  goods 3129 

Moss,  S.  R.,  Cigar  Company,  wrapper  tobacco 2383 
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Mound  City  Paint  and  Color  Company,  linseed  oil,  flaxseed,  dry  white 

lead,  oxide  of  zinc,  barytes,  etc 51 

Munger,  Henry  C,  New  York  City,  kaolin 3921 

Municipal  Art  Commission,  art 2597 

Munroe,  C.  E.,  tabulated  statement  of  coal-tar  products 9 

Munroe,  M.  W.,  Quincy,  Fla.,  tobacco 216 

Munsell,  Eugene,  &  Co.,  New  York  City,  mica 2301 

Murphy,  E.  R.,  New  York  City,  pumice  stone 4058 

Mutual  Chemical  Company  of  America,  bichromates 3850 

N. 

N.  Tire  Rubber  Sponge  (pompany,  Chicago,  111.,  rubber  sponges 2787 

Nashawjinnuck  Manufacturing  Company,  suspenders  and  elastic  webbings..  3123 

Nashua  River  Paper  Company,  china  clay 1589 

Xational  Association  of  Wholesalers  in  Crockery  and  GlasF,  New  York 

City,  pottery  and  glats 4016 

National  AsFociation  of  Employing  liithographers,  surface-coated  papers, 

lithographic  prints 1031 

National  AFSociatiou  of  Importers,  customs  administrative  act 3604 

National  Association  Patent  and  Enameled  leather  Manufacturers,  hides.  2429 

National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers,  wool  and  worsted 3296 

National  Boot  and  Shoe  Manufacturers'  Association,  hides 2440,2442 

National  Carbon  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  carbons 1545,3015 

National  Cigar  I^af  Tobacco  Asgoclation,  tobacco  industry 207 

National  Fertilizers*  Association,  burlap 2848 

National  Forest  Conservation  League,  lumber  and  forest  products  gen- 
erally      815 

National  Lumber  Dealers'  Association,  wood,  and  manufactures  of 2085 

National  Manufacturing  Company,  wire  goods 1956 

National    Morocco    Manufacturers'    Association,    bichromate    of   potash. 

bichromate  of  soda 1991 

National  Ornamental  Glass  Manufacturers'  Association,  stained  glass 2030 

National  Tapestry  Company,  Frankford,  Pa.,  cotton  upholstery  fabrics —  3125 

National  Shoe  Wholesalers'  Association,  hides 2440 

National  Window  Glass  Workers,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  window  glass 4069 

National  Wool  Growers'  Assoclritlon,  wool 3131,  3294,  :^86 

Neilson  &  Crossley,  linens  and  cotton 2987 

Neilson,  Winthrop  C,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  bauxite 1487,3911 

Newark  Lime  and  Cement  Company,  gypsum 1605 

Newberry,  J.  W.,  marble  and  agate  paper 2716 

Newcomb,  H.  C,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  olives 641.800 

New  England  Felt  Roofing  Works,  coal  tar,  pitch  of  coal  tar 3U68 

New  England  Shoe  and  Leather  Association,  hides 2452 

New  England   Tobacco  Growers'   Association,   tobacco  growers  of  New 

England 232 

New  England  Tobacco  (irowers'  Association,  leaf  tobacco 234 

New  Haven  Carriage  Company,  hides,  leather,  and  woods 2775 

New  Jersey  Adamant  Manufacturing  Company,  gypsum 2955 

New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange,  cotton  ties  and  jute  bagging 2043,  2S40 

Newton,  Herbert,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  cotton  upholstery  fabrics 3125 

New    York    Flower    and    Feather    Company,    artlflclal    flowers,    fancy 

feathers   2668 

New  York  Sheep  Breeders'  Association,  wool 3131 

Niagara  Gypsum  Company,  crude  gypsum 1593 

Nibley,  C.  W.,  La  Grande,  Oreg.,  lumber 943 

Nledrlnghaus,  Thos.  K.,  enameled  ware 2049 

Nlssen,  Ludwlg,  New  York  City,  pearls 2045 

Nixon,  J.  S.,  clay 15H5 

Noble,  G.  B.,  suspenders  and  elastic  webbings 3123 

Nobles,  H.  C,  gypsum 1614 

Norcross,  W.  C,  manufactured  gypsum 1624 

Norcross,  William  C,  Company,  manufactured  gypsum 1624 

Norrls,  John,  wood  pulp  and  paper 1127,1197 

North,  S.  N.  D.,  wool 3449,3560,3562 

North,  Edward  P.,  post  cards 2717 
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North  Baltimore  Bottle  Olass  Company,  glass  bottles 2.'>v» 

Northern  Chemical  Works,  creosote,  guiacol 2«>»£i 

Northwestern  Terra  Cotta  Company,  carbonate  of  baryta .*?^J»>1 

Nucoa  Butter  Company,  ctwoauut  oil 307.1 

Nulsen,  Alb.  G.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  barytes 112.i?,>44 

Nulsen,  Klein  &  Krausse  Manufacturing  Company,  barytes 2SM4 

Nutt,  J.  H.,  Youngstown,  Ohio,  bar  iron 2177 

O. 

0*I)onnell,  M.  D.,  gypsum.   VMl 

O'llara,  Daniel,  Waltham.  Mass.,  watch  dials T^^A 

0*Hara  Waltham  Dial  Company,  Waltham,  Mass.,  watch  dials 2:>J4 

Oliver,  William  J.,  clay l.'-l 

Orinolva  Mills,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  cotton  upholstery  fabrics 'iVS* 

Orinoka  Mills,  jacquard  figured  goods 312^ 

Orth,  M.  S.,  extracts  for  tanning  and  dyeing ift'^fi 

Orton,  Jesse  F.,  iron  or  steel 21-.' 

Osmun,  J.  Allen,  walnuts 514, 2r-ts:;> 

Ostrander,  Geo.  N.,  wood  pulp irj.'7 

Outerbridge,  T.  J.,  bulbs  and  bulbous  roots 770 

Overton,  F.  C,  paper  stock 1117 

Owasso  Sugar  (Vmipany,  lKH?t  sugiir 310 

Oxmird,  Henry  T.,  sugar 2ftH.2*S9 

Ozone-Vanillin  Company,  vanillin,  fuie  organic  chemicals,  and  perfumed 

chemicals .^'^v* 

P. 

Pace,  W.  ('.,  C*uba  Landing,  Teun.,  i)eanuts M.j 

Pacific  Coast  Lumber  Manufacturers'  Association,  lumber,  forestry  situa- 
tion    9S»> 

Packard,  H.  L.,  HMkersfield,  Cal.,  fuller's  earth 3av» 

Page,  Thomas  Nelson,  art 2021 

Page  Woven  Wire  Fence  Company,  ferro  alloys 2971 

Paine,  George  H.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  fireproof  glassware 3J>cr» 

Paint  Manufacturers'  Association  of  the  United  States,  paints r»l 

Palm  Bros.  Company,  dwalcomania  transfers 130f» 

Palm,  Otto,  decalcomanla   transfers l'M7 

Paper  Makers'  Chemical  Company,  clay - l^^*^ 

Paragon  Plaster  Company,  crude  gypsum ir*i<^ 

Park,  William  (}.,  tunjxste:i  steel m^T. 

Parker,  Bichard   Wayne,  burlaj)  bagging 21K^ 

Parker,  H.  &  B.,  Wire  (ioods  Company,  wire  goods lUTi*^ 

Park<»r-Bussell    Mining    and    Maiiuracturing    Comimny,    St.    I^uis,    Mo.. 

gas   retorts  and   gas  bench   fittings 3924 

Parkes,  W.  M.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  embroidery 2l>r. 

Parrish,  W.  II.,  red  cedar l<e2 

Parsons  Brothers  (Iiicoriiorated),  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  porch  blinds Z^'y> 

Parsons  Brothers,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  braids  of  straw  and  chip 27nri 

Partridge,    Frank    (\,    marble L'uM 

Patterson,  .John  I^.,  cottovi  damask _   ._   _.  ._   liVJ^ 

Payne,  Sereno  K.,  w(h)1  lieariDirs 3.>»2 

Pearson,  (>harles  II..  clocks,  chronometers 21C»T 

PeerU»ss  Kaolin  (^onipany,  cliina  clay 1-'*^7 

Peninsular  Pai)er  (\inii)any,  Ypsilanti,  Mich.,  cldna  clay  or  kaolin ;^»2*"^ 

Pennock,  John  E..  Solvay  procc^ss !'• 

Penn  American  Plate  (JIass  Company,  plate  glass ._  lou 

Pennsylvania   Match  Con)i>an.\,  matches 27^'» 

Pennsylvania  Museum  and  School  of  Industrial  Arts,  art 2<ilO 

Pennsylvania  Salt  Manufacturing  Company,  alumina J^V4»i 

Pennsylvania  Salt  Manufacturing  Company,  pyrites 20fi»» 

Pennsylvania  Salt  Manufacturing  Company,  bcauxlte 2026 

Pennsylvania  Steel  Conii)any,  steel  rails lSi.» 

Pennsylvania  Tai»estry  Company,  (Jlen  Riddle,  Pa.,  cotton  upholstery  fab- 
rics.   312:^ 
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Perkins-Goodwin  Company,  clay 1588 

Perry,  Orln  F.,  lime 1524 

Peru  Bugging  Manufacturing  Company,  cotton  bagging 2852 

Peters,  John  M.,  customs  administrative  act 3G(>4 

Peterson,  Jesse,  indurated  fiber 2770 

Peterson,  T.  J.,  Company,  china  clay 158(5 

Pfau,  A.  L.,  glr.ss  b')ttlL'8 2360 

Philadelphia  Clay  Company,  china  clay 15S7 

Philadelphia   Tapestry   Company,    Philadelphia,    Pa.,   cotton   upholstery 

fabrics. 3125 

Philippine  Products  ComiJany,  cocoanut  products 524 

Phillips.   M.   W.,  china   clay 35S7 

Philadelphia  Tapestry  Company,  jacquard  figured  goods 3120 

Phillips,  A.   v.,   burlap 2S(>7 

Pieno,  A.  J.,  wood  pulp 1301 

Pine,  James  K.  P.,  et  al.,  linen  collars  and  cuffs 2980 

Pitkin,  E.  H.,  pottery 1429 

Pitkin,  E.  II.,  crockery  and  gla«s 4010 

Pitkin,  William,  plants  and  bulbs,  and  fruit  trees,  evergreen,  seedlings, 

and  rose  plants 778 

Pitkin  &  Brooks,  crockery 1429 

JMtthburg  Plate  (ilaps  Company,  plate  glass 1C52 

Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company,  polished  plate  glass 1078 

Pittsburg  Plate  Gl:  ss  Compaiiy,  gypsum 2029 

I'ittsburgh- Westmoreland  Coal  Company,  coal 275S 

I*lanters' Associat!on  (Cuba),  sugar 253 

Plaut,  A.,  New  York  City,  medicinal  chemicals 25 

IMymouth  Gyijsum  Company,  gypsum 1595 

I'oint  Mining  and  Milling  Company,  barytes 3(i57 

Pope-Gosser  China  Company,  thin  china 1740 

Porcher,  E.  P.,  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  fruit 502 

Porter,  Charles  S.,  furs . 2023,2029 

Porto  Rico  Commissioner,  cofl'ee 099 

Potter,  Henry  A.,  oilcloth,  linoleums 2S02 

Pound,  George  W.,  Buffalo,  X.  Y.,  musical  instruments 3SS7 

Preuderg  st,   William   A.,  wool x 3220 

Preston,  Edwin  W.,  vanillin 2051 

IM'ice,  J.  T.,  sea-island  cotton 3054 

I*rimos  Chemical  Company,  steel -hardening  metals 2708 

Prochazka,  George  A.,  coal-tar  colors 3004 

Prosser,  Thomas,  ste^^l   forgings,   locomotive  and  car  tires  and  wheels, 

boiler  and  other  tubes,  bar  steel 1950 

Prosser,  Thomas,  &  Son,  ste<?l   forgings,   locomotive  and  car   tires  and 

wheels,  boiler  and  other  tubes,  bar  steel 11J50 

Prouty,  Charles  N.,  hides 2771 

I*uffer  Manufacturing  Company,  B(>ston,  Mass.,  marble 3074 

Puffer,  L.  W.,  Boston,  Mass.,  marble 3074 

Q. 

Queeny,  John  P.,  St.  I^uls,  Mo.,  aniline  dyes 1 

Queeny,  John  F.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  chloral  hydrate 1907 

Queeuy,  John  F.,  bismuth 2030 

Quigley,  William,  pumice 3558 

Quint,  T.  L.,  Jr.,  Ypsilanti,  Mich.,  china  clay  or  kaolin 3020 

R. 

Reagan,   Edward,  clay  pipes 2756 

Red  Ulver  Lumber  Company,  lumber 1010 

Reed,   W.   B..   gutta-percha 2041 

Reform  Club  of  New  York  City,  iron  or  steel 2125 

Relchard,  F.  A.,  New  York,  paints  and  colors 2016,2024 

Relneke,  Henry  G.,  Philadeli)hla,  Pa.,  wool 3478 

Relslnger,  Hugo,  carbons  (for  electric  lighting) 1540 
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Republic  Iron  and  Steel  Comimny,  iron  or  steel 1872 

ReJHibllc  Mining  and  Manufacturing  Conipany,  Philadelpbia,  bauxite 3911 

Reynolds,  James  B.,  cutch 3GI>1 

R bodes,  James  H.,  &  Co.,  New  York  City,  pumice  stone 4058 

Rbodes.  M.  E.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  barytes 78,  2<« 

Rice,  Arthur  F.,  surface-coated  papers 1070 

Rice,  Arthur  F.,  photo-gelatin  prints,  post  cards 1141,  l3t52 

Rice  Association  of  America,  rice 752.  762 

Ricliardpou,  John,  china  clay  (or)  kaolin 1490 

Richardson,  The  John,  Company,  china  clay  (or)  kaolin 14!M> 

Richardson,  William,  calcium  cyanamld,  or  lime  nitrogen 190 

Ricksecker,  Theodore,   perfumery 130 

Ricksecker,  Theodore,  essential  oils,  alcoholic  perfurmery,  preparations 

for  teeth,  hair,  mouth,  etc 2067 

Ripley,  Daniel  C,  selenium 2037 

Rising,  E.  H.,  pyrites,  sulphuret  or  iron 2iK5.^ 

Ritchie  Company,  R.  J.  &  R.,  Frankford,  Pa.,  cotton  upholstery  fabrics 3125 

Roberts,  Geo.  K.,  gypsum Kill 

Rol)erts,  George  P.,  Cincinnati,  ()h!o,  fluorspar 8i^*i5 

Robinson  Clay  Product  Company,  potters'  plaster laSi) 

Rochester  Button  Company,  vegetable  ivory  buttons 27r»:4 

Rockland-Rockport  Lime  Company,  lime 1521, 1524 

Roeiling,  Jolm  C,  Fresno,  Cnl.,  figs UoO 

Roessler  &  Ilasslacher  Chemical  Conjpany,  steel-hardening  metals 2(Ki7 

Rogers,  Arthur,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  lumber 847 

Rogers,  Charles  A.,  saddlery  goods 2545 

Rogers,  Edwin  A.,  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  gelatin,,  glue 200S 

Rogers,  (leorge,  liooks  bound  abroad 1156 

Rogers,  Knight  E.,  press  boards — paper 1376 

Rogers  Paper  Comimny,  press  boards— paper 1376 

Rooney,  John  Jerome,  ale 102 

Rose-Tacony  Crucible  (^)mpany,  fire  clay — Klingenberg  crown  clay 15^5 

Rose,  II.  M.,  post  cards,  calendars,  pictures 2721 

Rose  Company,  The,  i;o8t  cards,  calendars,  pictures 2i21 

Rosemary  Manufacturing  Company,  cotton  damask 

Rosenheim  Brothers,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  cotton  upholstery  fabrics 3125 

Rosenheim  Brothers,  jacquard  figured  goods 3129 

Ross,  Samuel,  cotton  cloth 3075 

Ro.ss-Tacouy  Crucible  Company,  fire  clay,  Klingensberg  crown  clay 15S5 

Rothschild  Brothers,  i)earl  buttons 2{>I7 

Rothschild,  Meyer  D.,  pearls 2644 

Rowland,  Thomas  F.,  Mew  York,  corrugated  boiler  furnaces 2<M2 

Rozier,  Edward  A.,  lead 233:^ 

Rudd,  Malcolm  D.,  cutlery 2044 

Ruhe,  Louis,  steel-hardening  metals 2067 

Russell,  D.  R.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  gas  retorts  and  gas  bench  fittings 3924 

Russell,  W.  R.,  New  York,  tapioca 577 

Ryder,  H.  J.,  wrapper  tobacco 2383 

Ryer,  J.  B.,  Son  &  Co.,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  cotton  upholstery  fabrics 3125 

Ryer,  Son  &  Co.,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  Jacquard  figured  goods— 3129 

9. 

Baginaw  Plate  Glass  Company,  plate  glass 1681 

Saitta,  Philip  F.,  New  York  City,  citrus  fruits 5&1 

Salomon,  James,  reeds  manufactured  from  rattan 1024 

Sjilt's  Textile  Manufacturing  Company,  silk  velvets . 3011 

Saiionol  Chemical  Company,  New  York  City,  olive  oil 811 

Sattley,  E.  C,  ferro  alloys 2971 

Satterthwait,  A.  F.,  honey 802 

Snul,  G.  W.,  New  York  City,  gypsum 5:957 

Sawyer,  Chas.  B.,  jute  cloth  or  burlap 2979 

Saw^yer,  R.  H.,  Maiden,  Mass.,  reed  lathing 796 

Sawyer,  R.  H.,  floor  matting 2930 

Saylor,  O.  F.,  sugar 347 

Scanlon,  M.  J.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  lumber 865 
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Page. 
Scaramelll,  Louis  J.,  New  York  City,  macaroni,  rice,  salt,  cauned  fish, 

canned  vegetables,  cIu'cfo,  olive  oil,  etc 663 

Sehaefer  Bros.,  blasting  cars  and  safety  fuse 2734 

St'liaefl'er,  Louis,  Maywood.  N.  J.,  cocaine 3671 

Schaeffer,  Louis,  caffeine,  benzol,  and  toluol 3661 

Sclaefior  .Ukaloid  Works,  cocaine 3671 

Schaefer  Alkaloid  Works,  caffeine,  benzol,  and  toluol 3661 

Sclarf.  Jobu  W.,  licorice  paste 2092 

Scfcautz,  A.  A.,  jute  cloth  or  burlap 2981 

Schenkolbergen  A.  F.,  Qulncy,  Mass.,  sole  leather 2789 

Scbleffelin,  Wni.  Jay.  cocaine 2001 

Schieffelin  &  Co.,  cocaine 2001 

Schlff.  Theodore,  furs 2629 

BchloFs.  Henry  W.,  braids 2735,  2976 

Schloss.  Henry  W.,  braids  and  trlnuulngs 3128 

Pchloss,  Henry  W.,  tinsel  braid 19S1 

Schmidt.  Hans,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  wool 3469 

Schoellkopf  &  Co.,  wool 3469 

Hchc  ellkopf,  Hartford,  Hanna  Company,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  coal-tar  colors 59 

Kchoellkopf,  Jacob  F.,  Buffjilo,  N.  Y.,  coal-tar  colors  and  dyes 59 

pchocn,  Charles.  New  York  City,  silks  and  silk  goods 2995 

Hchutz,  A.  C,  furs i 2626 

Schwrrz.  E.  M.,  &  Co..  New  York,  N.  Y..  wrapper  tobacco 2382 

Scott  &  Bowue,  New  York  City,  cod-liver  oil 3679 

Scott,  Hamilton,  Lexington,  Ky.,  hemp 28SS 

Schering  &  Glatz,  camphor 1993,1994 

Seabury  &  Johnson,  N^w  York  City,  plaster  manufacturers 29 

Sebring,  Frank  A 1744 

Sebrlng  Pottery  Company,  pottery  Industry 1744 

Semet-Solvay  Company,  coal-tar  products 7,3851 

Seuel.  E.,  books 1375 

Shaw,  John,  &  Co.,  B/oston,  Mass.,  arsenlate  of  soda 3991 

Shaw,  John,  &  Co.,  allznrln  assistant,  castor  oil 2359 

Sherrill,  Charles  H.,  automobiles,  jnotor  cars 2262 

Sherman,  G.  C,  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  print  paper 2718 

Shepherd,  H.  L.,  lime 1521 

Shimer,  J.  A.,  pig  iron ^ 1918 

Shipi)en,  Jos.  F.,  carbonate  of  baryta : 3661 

Shipway,  John  H.,  &  Bro.,  New  York,  marble 2697 

Shirts,  J.  D.  M.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  brushes  and  bristles 2749 

Shirts,  J.  D.  M.,  brushes.  l)ristles 2668 

Sholes,  F.  T.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  beet  sugar 335 

Sholes,  Charles  E.,  Comimny,  general  chemicals 8862 

Siegfried,  John  C,  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  tea 814 

Simon,  S.  B.,  gj-psum 1 2955 

Sinclair,  H.  P.,  &  Co.,  cut  glass 1734 

Slttlg,  J.  W.,  New  York  City,  chemical  stoneware 3918 

Skiddy,  W.  W.,  dyewood  and  tanning  extracts 29. 116 

Sklddy,  W\  W.,  cutclL 36S7 

Skinner.  D.  E.,  lumber 447.965,2088 

Skinner.  WlUlam,  silks  and  silk  goods 2995 

Simon,  S.  B.,  gypsum 2955 

Snclalr,  Percy  L.,  Tacoma,  Wash.,  lead 2962 

Sllngluff.  Fielder  C,  bristles^ 2740 

Smith,  Carmen  N.,  Owasso  and  Lansing,  Mich.,  beet  sugar. 319 

Smith,  D.  De  W.,  Iron  ore 2055 

Smith,  Geo.  F.,  flax,  hemp,  and  Jute 2Se7 

Smith,  George  K.,  lumber 2115 

Smith,  L  I^e,  &  Co.,  iron  ere 2053 

Smith,  L  I..ee,  &  Co.,  paints  and  colors 2014 

Smith,  J.  R.,  cloth-covered  buttons 2764 

Smith,  W.  Wlckham,  New  York  City,  jute  matting,  lluoleum,  oilcloth 2-58 

Smith,  W.  Wlckham.  lace,  embroidery 2<iO 

Smith,  W.  Wlckham,  cari)et8 8284 

Suevily,  M.  B.,  New  York  City,  olive  oil 124 

Soils,  Andrew  J.,  wool 8491 
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gomers,  Arthur,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  ultramarine  blues 72 

Sonimer,  H.,  Company,  Quakertown,  Pa.,  wrapi)er  tqbacco 23S4 

Sonn,  A.  L.,  Brush  Company,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  brushes,  bristles 2746 

Souuinger,  Charles,  New  York  City,  embroideries  and  laces 2.<1C 

Sparkman,  Stephen  M.,  M.  C,  Florida  cigar  manufacturers :S.o 

Si>encer,  R.  F.,  St.  I^uis,  Mo.,  hides 24C7 

SpolvMue  Chamber  of  Commerce,  lead 2;»j3 

Spreckels,  Claus  A.,  sugar 26Si3irJ 

Springer,  Dr.  A.,  ethers,  esters,  essences,  essential  oils,  flavors,  sugar,  col- 
oring, caramels,  and  acids 19 

Spurge,  E.  C,  Niagaia  Falls,  N.  Y.,  vanillin,  fine  organic  chemicals,  and 

perfume  chemicals 1 Sn^j 

Squler,  W.  K.,  crude  gypsum ir4i3 

St  Johns  liUmber  Company,  lumber,  sawed,  laths lol7 

Standard  Essence  Company,  vanillin -lol 

Standard  Plate  Glass  Comiiany,  plate  glass 1^^) 

Standard  Reduction  Company,  fuller's  earth 3495,1C'CJ7 

Standard  Sanitary  Manufacturing  Company,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  carbonate  of 

baryta US 

Standard  Underground  Cable  Company,  lead-covered  cables 2s»  s» 

Staples,  Charles  J.,  Bufifalo,  N.  Y.,  barytes HM,30»ri» 

Star  and  Crescent  Company,  Turkish  towels  and  towelings 3324 

Star  Ribbon  Company,  linen  ribbons S'R'J 

Startup  Candy  Conjpauy,  chicle,  surface-coated  paper 1»*>J 

Startup,  Geo.  A.,  chicle;   surface-coated  pai)er V,<*\ 

Stair,  John  P.,  jiotters'  plaster L^y* 

Starrett,  L.  S.,  Company,  tools ' 2S»71 

Staten  Island  Shipbuilding  Company,  Port  Richmond,  N.  Y.,  gypsum v>ic»> 

Stead  &  Miller  Comi)auy,  l*hiladelphla.  Pa.,  cotton  upholstery  fabrics 3125 

Stead  &  Miller  Conii)any,  Jacquard  figured  goods 312(> 

Stearns,  F.  K.,  Detroit  Mich.,  jute  cloth  or  burlap 2».)7S 

Steel,   Henry   M.,   wool a Slol* 

Steel  &  Co.,  Mward  T.,  wool 3i:5D 

Steele,  George  F.,  Port  Edwards,  Wis.,  paper  and  pulp KIH 

Steele  &  Johnson  Manufacturing  Company,  metal  buttons 27.v; 

Stein,  Abe,  Company.  New  York  City,  tapioca  and  sago S14 

Stein,    Leo.,   Chicago,    111.,    starch TAT^ 

Stein,  Walter  M.,  steel-hardening  metals 2'*^*** 

Sterling  Manufacturing  Company,  detachable  horseshoe  calks li»7o 

Sterling  Salt  Company,  salt i^V* 

Steuben  Glass  Works,  cut  and  engraved  glass 17i'S 

Stevens,  F.  C,  hides 27t2.« 

Stevens,  J.,  Arms  and  Tool  Company,  firearms 27t»"J 

Stevens  Comimny,  crash  toweling,  Russian  crash • 2'.ilH 

Stevens  Linen   WorivS,   flax  toweling 21»7T 

Stevens,  Nathaniel,  flax  toweling 2Hii 

Ste\ens,  Nathaniel,  crash  toweling,  russian  crash 2*Jl** 

Steward,   Karl,  stained  glass 2«cj,' 

Stewart,  A.  E.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  jute  cloth  or  burlap 2i):i) 

Stewart  Stamphig  Company,  The,  enameled  ware 2l>r»9 

Stillman,  J.  F.,  sugars 42o 

St.  Ix)ul8  Plate  Glass  Company,  plate  glass It*^^ 

Stone,  Isaac  F.,  coal-tar  colors ♦^ 

Stuart,  John  S.,  Japanese,  Chinese,  and  India  straw  mattings JM'io 

Sullivan,   George,  books lltil 

Susqueiianna  Smelting  Company,  steel-hardening  metals 2!»«U 

Swaab.  Mayer  M.,  jr.,  chicle V,ii*i 

Swlnk,  G.  W.,  Rocky  Ford,  Colo.,  beet  sugar 407 

T. 

Tacoma  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Board  of  Trade,  lead 29ft2 

Tarpey,  M.  F.,  Fresno,  Cal.,  raisins  and  currants i^^ 

Tari>ey,  M.  F.,  magnesite 3eM7 

Taussig,  Wm.,  wrapiier  tobacco ZV^ 

Taylor  Iron  and  Steel  Company,  manganese  steel  rails 1952 
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Taylor,  John  N.,  china  and  semiporcelalh 1745 

Taylor,  William,  hides 2773 

Tennessee    Peanut   Association,    peanuts 813 

Teuls,  Joshun,  porcelain 2030 

Textile  Importers'  Association,  New  York,  wool 3215 

Thomas,  Bond,  stained  glass i 1600 

Thompson,  Peter  G.,  Hamilton,  Ohio,  china  clay  or  kaolin 3019 

Thompson  &  Hallowell,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  cotton  upholstery  fabrics 3125 

Thomrson  &  Hallowell,  jacqunrd  figured  poods -3129 

Thompson,  Le  Roy,  linen  yams  and  underwear 2088 

Thompson,  Wilson  H.,  fruits 458 

Tiedemann,  Henry  F.,  silks  and  silk  goods 2003 

Tiemey,  William  L.,  church  statuary 2675 

Tiffany  &  Co.,  art 2613 

Tiffany  Studios,  stained  glass 1600 

Tift,  Capt.  W.  H.,  lumber 09S 

Tile,  Grate  and  Mantel  Association,  "  quarries  "  or  quarry  tiles 1516 

Tob*  ceo  Manufacturers*  Association,  Independent,  licorice 248 

Tompkins,  D.  E.,  cotton  cloth 30S4 

Topping,  John  A.,  iron  or  steel 1872 

Torres,  Jose,  corks 2635,2766,2768 

Towne,  Fdwjird  Owlngs,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  graphite 2632,3942 

Townsend,  James  B.,  art 2617 

Townsend,  George,  gelatin 3543 

Trnber.  A.  P.,  laces,  embroideries 2907 

Tracy,  J;  mes  J.,  china  clay 1587 

Traltel,  Bernard  P.,  "quarries**  or  quarry  tiles 1516 

Trautnmn,  H.  J.,  plate  glass 1680 

Trefous-'se  &  Co.  et  al.,  leather  gloves 2515 

Trlolo,  J.  P.,  fruit 454 

True,  Rodney  H.,  hops 617 

U. 

Ulrich,  Paul,  &  Co.,  dry  colors 2684 

Union  Carpet  Lining  Company,  wool 3491 

United  Gold  I^af  Manufacturers,  gold  leaf 2051 

United  Indurated  Fiber  Company,  indurated  fiber 2776 

United  Master  Butchers*  AF^ociatlon  of  America,  live  stock 799 

United  States  Stoneware  Company,  Akron,  Ohio,  chemical  stoneware 3918 

United  States  Sugar  and  Land  Company,  beet  sugar 423 

United  Vulcanized  Rubber  Company,  manufactures  of  hard  rubber 2639 

Upson-Walton  Company,  wire  rope 2180 

Universal  Brush  Company,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  bristles 3002 

Utah  Wool  Growers'  Association,  wool 3506 

V. 

Van  Amblnge,  T.,  pumice  stone 1596 

Vance,  W.  J.,  plate  glass 1680 

Vance,  Lee  J.,  wines  and  mineral  waters 177 

Vanderhoff,  H.  B.,  straw  hats,  straw-hat  material 2580 

Van  Moppes  &  Son,  bortz  and  carbon  rough  diamonds 2642 

Van  Moppes,  L.  M.,  New  York  City,  bortz  and  carbon  rough  diamonds 2642 

Van  Winkle,  D.  A.,  parchment  paper 1070 

Varnish  Manufacturers*  National  Association,  varnish 39 

Von  Lcngerke  &  Detmold,  ammunition 2729 

Vaughan,  C.  C,  et  al.,  lumber 2118 

Verona  Chemical  Company,  fine  chemicals 3S59 

Verona  Chemical  Company,  vanillin 3SS4 

Vienna  Pe  rl  Button  Manufacturing  Comjiany,  pearl  buttons 2662 

Vigilant  Mills,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Jacquard  figured  goods 3129 

Vogel,  Fred,  jr.,  hides 23f)5 

Von  Gerlchten  Art  Glass  Company,  Columbus,  Ohio,  stained  glass 3928 

Vreeland,  Hon.  Edward  B.,  razors 2199 
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W. 

Waddell,  R.  J.,  &  Co.,  pumice  stone I'jOn 

Wagner,  Lewis  C,  cigar  labels 11>-'>1 

AVakenmn,  Wilbur  F.,  foreign  merchandise 3575 

Walden,  E.  B.,  New  York  City,  corn  products S4S 

Waldo,  J.  E.,  marble  and  agate  paper 2710 

Walker,  Bryant,  jute  cloth  or  burlap 21i7S 

Walker,  S.  A.,  gypsum 1«25 

WalJa  Walla  Gum  Company,  chicle 2<>4 

Walker,  F.  A.,  gypsum lt>14 

Walker,  F.  W.,  tiles 40G4 

Walker,  T.  B.,  lumber 1010 

Walnut  Growers'  Association  of  Southern  California,  walnuts 23SJ> 

Walser  Manufacturing  Company,  ramie 29'K> 

Walsh,  F.  T.,  Persian  berry  extract . 42 

Walsh.  F.  T.,  Boston,  starch 542 

Walton,  John  W.,  wire  rope 21S0 

Ward,  Hubert  H.,  mica 21^*1 

Ward-Meehan  &  Co.,  turklsh  towels  and  towelings 3124 

Wardner,  H.  S.,  white  oxide  of  zinc  and  lithopone 45, 3»3 

Warren,  John  E.,  coal 2673, 27»» 

Warren,  S.  D.,  &  Co.,  bituminons  coal 2f573 

Waring.  Chicago,   111.,  clay 3l>20 

Wartzfelder,  A.-«.,  artificial  silk ?u20 

Washburn,  Albert  H.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  bronze  powder 2277 

Washburn,  Albeit  J.,  nuts iS2 

Washburn,  O.  H.,  New  York  City,  straw  braids 25.'^ 

Washburn,  O.  H.,  New  York  City,  quill  toothpicks 2*•♦*^l 

Washburn-Crosby  Company,  BuflTalo,  N.  Y.,  wheat 3503 

Washington  Logging  and  Brokerage  Company,  lumber %k1 

Wat}  b  I*ulp  and  Paper  Company,  Sartell,  Minn.,  china  clay 3920 

Watch   dealers,   manufacturers,    and    importers   of  city   of   New   York, 

watches 2075 

W^aterbury   Button   Company,   cloth-covered   buttons 2i.'>4 

WatJ-ou,  Arthur  W.,  silks  and  silk  goods 2Sil'.S 

Watton,  O.  I.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  clay  and  clay  products 3S)22 

Webb,  W.  W.,  .«^^a-islaml  cotton mr? 

Weber,  O.  L.  E.,  paper  and  pulp l-<''5 

Webster,   F.   B.,   mica 22S3 

Weidenbach,   Edward,  starch o***"* 

Weingart,   Isaac,   embroideries 2vo 

Weld,  C.  Minot,  Boston,  Mass.,  cotton  yarns oHH 

Weller,  S.  A.,  gypsum I'lM 

Wells,  Geo.  W.,  optical  goods 17:V» 

Wells,  W.  E..  crockery 1740 

Wells,   W.   E.,   pottery 1473 

West.  Walter,  decorative  glass -_ HiCr* 

Western  Bar  Iron  Association,  bar  iron 2177 

Weyerhaerser  Timber  Company,  lumber,  forestry  situation H'^ri 

Whalen,  li.,  &  Co.,  licorice  paste 2<»11 

Wheelwright,  (ieo.   W.,  wood  pulp I"]'^' 

Wheeli'r,  Jo,  et  al.,  lead  ikmioIIs 27^1 

Whelaii,  John  B..  jute  cloth  or  burlap 2*><* 

White,  F.  W.,  New  York  City,  bichromates S^'^o 

White,  J.  B.,  Kansas  City\  Mo.,  lumber ^^i 

White,  J.  B.,  et  al..  Kanssis  City,  Mo.,  wood,  and  manufactures  of ^^Vi 

Whltoheart,  Z.  W.,  lumber *^'»^ 

Whiting-Adams   Company,    brushes,    bristles 274.-; 

Whiting,    K.    E.,   brushes,   bristles 2.i"r» 

Whitely  &  Collier,  riiiladelpliia,  Pa.,  cotton  upholstery  fabrics ol2r> 

Whitman,  Clarence,  New  York  City,  lace  window  curtains 2'.»M 

Whitman,  WillijMU,  Boston,  wool  and  worsted 329H. ;^t4*» 

Wholesale  Saddlery  Association  of  T'nited  States,  hides 2492,  27t;!> 

Wild,  Josei)h  &  Co.,  matting 2!»:«> 

Wilder,  John  E.,  Chicago,  111.,  hides 24t»7 

Wile,  Julius,  Sons  &  Co.,  wines 137 
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PaRc. 

Wiley,  H.  W.,  cocaine 2aS4 

Wnbelni,  A.,  Company,  gypsum 29J>5 

Wilkens,  William,  Company,  bristles 2740 

Wilkes-Barre  Lace  Manufjicturing  Company,  lace  window  curtains 29S4 

Wilkinson,  J.  B.,  steel  products 182S 

Wilkinson,  R.  H.,  fruits 455 

Wilkinson  Brothers  &  Co.,  silver  tismie  paper 2728 

Will  &  Baumer  Company,  The,  paraffin  wax 2694,  3709 

Willcutt,  Levi  L.,  Boston,  MaRS.,  coal  tar,  pitch  of  coal  tar 3G6S 

Willett,  W.  P.,  New  York  City,  sugar 275 

Williams,  C.  K.,  &  Co.,  Easton,  Pa.,  dry  colors 3ftS5 

Williams,  C.  K.,  &  Co.,  Easton,  Pa.,  paints  and  colors 2015 

WllllRms,  C.  K.,  Easton,  Pa.,  paints  and  colors 2015 

Williams,  John  Sharp,  cotton  ties,  jute  bagging 2044 

Williams,  William  John,  tin  plate 2148 

Willis,  D.  A.,  pearl  buttons 2082 

Wills,  J.  M.,  chemical  stoneware 3918 

Wilson,  John,  Newark,  N.  J.,  dressed  flax 2879 

Wilson,  J.  M.,  Douglas,  Wyo.,  wool 3480 

Wilson,  William  M.,  wool 3527 

Wlmpfhelmer  &  Bro.,  A.,  silk  velvets 3011 

Wlnterbllch,  Paul,  Dayton,  Ohio,  polished  plate  glass 3980 

WIrtz,  John  P.,  matting 2929 

Wltherbe,  Frank  S.,  Iron  ore 1837 

Wolf,  Jr.,  I.,  lithographic  prints 1057 

Woodward,  Edward  F.,  citrus  fruits 435 

Woodward,  Edward  F.,  Santa  liosa,  Cal.,  California  industries 436 

Woode,  Alex.  C,  steel  and  metallic  pens— 2704 

Woodford.  B  A.,  fruits 454 

Woodhead,  Frank,  Wortendyke,  N.  J.,  towels  and  crashes 2990 

Woodhouse  Chain  Works,  Trenton,  X.  J.,  chains 2254 

Woodhouse,  Thomas  T.,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  chains 2254 

Woods  Strainer  Company,  wire  goods 1956 

Wood,  E.  &  C,  Company  et  al.,  brushes  and  bristles 2748 

Wool  Growers'  National  Association,  wool 3135 

Wooster  Brush  Works,  Wooster,  Ohio,  bristles 2658 

Worrall,  P.  B.,  wool 3220 

Wotherspoon  Sons  Company,  gypsum 1005 

Wright,  Charles  K.,  metal  buttons 2756 

Wright,  Gen.  Luke,  Secretary  of  War,  sugar 329 


Terkes,  John  W.,  Washington,  D.  C,  extract  of  licorice  and  licorice  paste-  248 

York,  J.  M.,  Boston 511 

Y'ost,  George  W.,  et  al,  Washington,  D.  C,  glass  bottles 2028 

Youngstnwn    (O.)    Sheet  and   Tube   Company,   lap-welded,   butt-welded, 

seamed  or  jointed  Iron  or  steel  boiler  tubes,  pipes,  flues,  or  stays 1922 

Z. 

Zengerle,  C.  M.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  spruce  pulp  wood  and  logs 2120 

Zinkeisen  &  Co.,  New  York  City,  coal  tar  and  coal-tar  products 3005 
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Acids 19 

Benzoic 9 

Boractc 2s 

Butyric I 20 

Chromic _  _     _     _  21 

Citric I_-I__IZ_II_IIZ        2S 

Chloro-sulpbonlc 1 

Hydrochloric 13 

Lactic 119. 197,  2t<i'» 

Molybdlc 2't\rj 

Muriatic 1 

Mtric 13 

Oxnlic 21113 

Salicylic 2> 

Suliihuric i,  13, 21 

Tannic 2> 

Tartaric 2S 

Tungstlc 2Tt>»5 

Administrative  customs   act 253, 3w*H 

Agate irMtG 

Agricultural    Implements 3774 

Agrcultural   machinery 272» 

Alcohol 19,  2< 

Amyllc 20 

Denatured 20, 2S 

Ale,   Dogshead 192 

Ale,  ginger ISO 

Ginger  (Belfast) 1S7 

Alizarin 9. 12 

Assistant 2359, 3MZ 

Artificial 31 

Black 30 

Alloys  (ferrosillcon  (?)  ferromolybdenum,  ferrot Itanium,  ferro vanadium, 

ferrochronium,  f errotungstcn ) 1  <^66 

Ferro 2nn 

Steel 1936, 1964, 23G3,  27f« 

Alumina 3645. 3t54rt 

Aluminum 2305 

Ammonia 23,  »>4»» 

Aqua 22 

Gas 22 

Liquid  anhydrous 21 

Liquor j) 

Molybdate  of 2706 

Phosphate  of 21 

Sulphate  of 21, 3'^s3 

Tungstate  of 27tKJ 

Water  of 22 

Ammonium  sulphate 9 

Ammunition 2720 

Amyllc  alcohol 20 

24 
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Anhydrous  ammonia.  liquid 21 

Anil 31 

Anilina 10,  29 

Aniline  djes , 4, 70 

Aniline   oil 9, 12, 13 

Aniline  salts 9, 10, 13, 31 

Anthn^cln 31 

Apprenticeship  system 20 

Aqna  ammonia 22 

Army 3379 

Clothing  for 3307 

Arsenatr.e  of  soda 1991 

Art 2597,  2809,  2610,  2C11,  2612. 2613,  2614,  2615, 2016,  2617.  2619.  2621 

Artificial   alizarin 31 

Artificial  flowers 1 2668 

Ash,  Eodji 2049 

Asplialtnm 445, 1551, 3910 

California 467 

Assistant,    alizarin 2358, 3643 

Automobiles 2059, 2262, 2698,  2956 

/  B. 

Baggage,  personal 2503 

Bagging: 

Burlap 2983 

C<itton  2S52 

Jute 2043, 2044,  2S40 

Bags 2830 

Balls,  billiard,  ivory 2776 

Barley 3532,3537 

Brrrels,  wood 2991 

Baryta 76, 118, 1991, 3660, 3061 

Barytes 52.78, 

79,  90, 104, 113, 196.  204,  2944,  3052,  3656,  3657,  3659,  36C0,  3842,  3S43 

Bauxite 1487,  2026,  3911,  3914 

Beads 2730 

Beans 672 

Beehive  ovens. 11,  22 

Beet   sugar 269, 288,  319, 335, 338, 347, 351, 407.  423, 2378 

Bench  fittings,  gas 3922 

Be-iznldehyde 9 

Benz  dine 9 

Benzoic  acid 9 

Benzol  (90  per  cent) 8,10,12,14,3661,3669 

Benzol,  crude,  or  light  oil 8 

Benzol    (definition) 69 

Benzol  oil 12 

Benzylchloride 9 

Bichromate  of  potash 22,1091,3847 

Bichromate  of  soda 22,1991 

Bichromates 3.S50 

Bicycles 2967 

Binding  twine 27a3 

Bismuth 26.2036 

Bismuth,  subnitrate 26 

Bituminous  coal 2673,2760 

Blanlcs,  glass 31)41 

Blasting  CTips  and  safety  fuse 2731 

Blinds,  porch 2366 

Blocks,  tank  furnace 3i;24 

Blues 22 

Blues,  ultramarine 72 

Bolts 1^38 

Bookbinding 1145,1156 

Books 1065, 1145, 1161. 1375 
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Books  and  printed  matter KKiS 

Books  bound  abroad ' ll.Vi 

Books,  gample. 2720 

Boniclc  acid 2S 

Borates IS 

Borax 28,  llHjQ 

Bortz  and  carbon  rough  diamonds 2iV12 

Bottle  caps 1944 

Bottles  for  wine 154.  ITG 

Glass 1721,  2028, 23f3f> 

Bounties,   sugar 2'wi 

Bowls,  pipe 20r;7 

Boxes,  wood 2JW 

Boxes  and  furniture 2Si)l 

Braids- ^ 2735. 2»76 

Chip 2736 

Silk 312S 

Straw 2669,2736 

Tineel 19S1 

Breakage,  wines 137 

Briar  wood 1022, 1025 

Brick,   Are ^ in02 

Bristles 2C55,  2658,  26G3, 2740,  2743.  2745,  2746,^748,  2749,  2153, 3902 

Bronze  powder 2035, 227T 

Brushes 2048,  2655,  2663.  2743, 2745, 2746,  2748,  2749, 2753 

Bulbs 23S6 

Bulbous    roots 776, 778,  2:>>»» 

Bulbs  (and  seeds) M>7 

Burlap 2805,  2807,  2824,  2848,  2S56,  2858,  2978,  21>79.  2980,  2HSI 

Burlap  and  bags 2<0 

Burlap  bagging 2in3 

Buttons 2757 

Cloth-covered 2T.>4 

Metal 2Tr>6 

Pearl 2847,  2\Vr2 

A'egetable    Ivory 2Tr»3 

Butyric  acid 20 

C. 

Cabbages 23S7 

Cables,  lead-covered 2!«3 

Cafl'eine,  benzol,  and  toluol 3jH31 

Calamine 757. 17^1 

Calcined  plaster 20'2^ 

Calcinui  cyanamld V.^ 

CalendarH ^ 2721 

Calfskins,   japanned 27t»9 

Calks,  horst'shoe 1970 

Camphor 1993,191*4 

Camphor,  refined 2s 

Cane  sug  r 2;"»3 

Cars,   blasting 2731 

Cars,  l)ottle - liM4 

Caramel 19 

Cai  1)1)11 ITAf) 

Carbonate  of  baryta 3r>60,3t><n 

Carbons,  for  electric  lighting. 1532,1540,3915,3917 

Card  clothing ll<t^l* 

Cards,  post. 2717.  2721 

S  mi)le 27211 

Carmine -JS 

Carpets,  ingrain 2924, 34rw» 

Saxony 32>4 

Tourney   velvet 32^4 

Wilton 32S4 
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Carriages 3774 

Ciirs,  motor 2050 

Casein 677,684 

Cases,  velvet 3010 

Cast  polished  plate  glass 1507 

Castile  Foap 1005, 3707 

Castor  oil 2358, 3643 

Catgut    2512 

Cattle  hides 3711 

CaiTStlc  soda 2949 

Cedar,  red 2120 

Cenieut,   Portland 1688 

Ceramic  colors 17 

Ceresine 8662 

Chains 2041,  2246,  2254 

Changes  in  chemical  schedule 3S68 

Chair  cane 1024 

Chair  cane,  rattan,  and  reeds 2119 

Champagne 179,186 

Cheese 666,672 

Chemical  glassware 1738 

Chemical   stoneware 3918 

Chemicals,  fine 8S59 

General 8802 

Heavy 3693 

Organic,  fine 3aS5 

Used  in  manufacture  of  coal-tar  colors 61 

Chestnut,  tanning  extract 31 

Chicle 204, 1906 

China   1745 

Thin 1746 

Vitreous 1490, 1586, 15S7, 1589.  3919,  3920,  3921 

China  clay 1490, 1586, 15S7, 15S9.  3919,  3920,  3921 

Chip  braids. 2736 

Chloral  hydrate 1007 

Chloroform  28 

Chloro-sul phonic  acid 1 

Chocolate 786 

Chromate  and  bichromate  of  potash 3S47 

Chrome    445,  468,  2708 

Chromate  of  potash 22 

Chromato  of  soda 22 

Chromic  acid 1,  21 

Chromium  colors 22 

Chronometers,  ship 2057 

Church  Ktatuary 2<575 

Citrate  of  lime 3603 

Citric  acid 28 

Citrus  fruits 438, 447, 474, 492,  502,  511,  5vS0,  597 

Citrus  industry 450 

Clay 1509, 1581, 1582, 1585, 1586, 1588,  2028,  2953, 3920,  3922 

Statement  of — 

American  Clay  Company,  Maine 1587 

Koulkrod,  W.  W.,  Fninkford.  Pa 1589 

C.  C.  Arensborg,  Pittsburg,  Pa 2028 

(Jeorgia  Kaolin  Company,  Macon,  Ga 1582 

Hamll,  James  A..  Jersey  City,  N.  J 1581 

A.  I).  Hatton,  St.  Louis,  Mo 1509 

Heller  &  Mertz  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 73 

T.  (t.  Lamar  Kaolin  Company,  Tjingley,  S.  C 1585 

Moore  &  Munger,  New  York  City 2053 

Nashua  Uiver  Paper  Company,  li^ast  Pepi>erell,  Mass 15.S9 

William  J.  Oliver,  KnoxvilU,  Tenn 1581 

Perkins -Goodwin  Comi>any  et  al 15S8 

T.  J.  Peterson  (^ompany,  Chicago,  111 1586 

Itlchardson,  John,  Boston,  Mass 1490 
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Clay — Continued. 

China 73, 1490, 15S7,  ir^"^ 

Crucible 15S1, 15S9 

Fire ir>S5 

Pipes 2756,  275S,  2f67 

Products 1569,  3922 

Clifif  stone 2020 

Clocks 2273 

Lever 2957 

Cloth,  cotton 3067,  3075,  30S2,  30«4 

Cloth,    jute 2978,  2979,  29S0,  29^1 

Cloth,  oil 2S58,  2^?2 

Cloth-covered  buttons 2754 

Clothing,  card 2a39 

Clothing  for  army  and  navy 3307 

Coal 2758,  2760 

Coal   (by-products  from  distillation) 9 

Bituminous 2673. 2760 

Briquettes 202 

Consumption  In  coke  ovens,  1905 11 

Coal  tar 9. 12, 14, 19D9,  3665,  366S,  3669 

Coal-tar    colors 10. 30,  59, 61. 66, 67, 70,  2000, 3t)G4 

Coal-tar  pitch 202, 3G09 

Conl-tar  production  In  this  country 8 

Coal-tar    products 7, 10,  50, 1999, 3665. 3S51 

Cocaine 2001,  2684,  3670, 3671 

Cocoa  and  chocolate 786 

Cocoa  butter 525 

Fiber 3531 

Cocoanut  oil 53,  524,  3672, 3675 

Shredded 525 

Cod-liver  oil 3t>79 

Coffee 699,  712, 727 

Cognac  oil 20 

Coke 9 

Color  bodies _' 18 

Coloring 19 

Colors 17, 18,  2014,  2015,  2016,  2024.  2025 

Coal-tar    10,  2000, 36W 

Dry 72,  26^,  36S5 

**  Commercial  designation  " 35 

"  Commonly  " 35 

Compensating  duty    (chemicals) 63 

Compounds  of  pyroxylin 36T9 

Conservatism  of  mineral  resources 9,11 

Copper,   phosphor 3570 

Copra  53 

Cordage 2793 

Cork   2761 

Corks  2633,  2635,  2638,  2765, 2766 

Statement  of — 

Francisco  Llado  Farrell,  New  York  City 26?3 

Ferdlnnnd  Gutmann,  New  York  City 2638 

Manhattan  Cork   Specialty  Company  and  American  Cork   Spe- 
cialty Company 27(55 

Jose  Torres,  New  York  City 2635,2766 

Taper  2768 

Cornstarch    535 

Corrugated  boiler  furnaces 2042 

Cotton    264,  3037,  3063 

Bagging 2^52 

Cloth 3067,  3075,  30^,  30*^ 

Curtains 3103,3113 

Damask 3120 

Lace  curtains 3123 

Narrow  fabrics  of 2997 

Sea-island 3025, 3049, 3054, 3615 
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Cotton  ties  and  Jnte  bagging 2043,2044 

Upholstery  fabrics 3125 

Yarns 3104, 3107,  3108 

Cottons 20S7 

Countervailing  duties 253 

Crash,  Ilussian 2918,  2919 

Toweling 2919 

Woven 2918 

Craslies 2900 

Cresol \ 8, 13 

Creosote 2002,  2003, 3683 

Oil L 8,3684 

Crockery 1380, 1429, 1740 

Crucible  clay 1581,1589 

Crude  barytes 3652, 3656, 3659, 3842 

Cryslal  sulphide  of  soda 23 

Cuban  sugar  interests 353 

Cueva 186 

Cufl's,  linen 2986 

Cumidiiie 9 

Currants   656 

Curtains: 

('otton    3108,  3115 

Cotton  "  bobbinets  " 3115 

Cotton  lace 3123 

Window,  laee 2984,  29.S5 

Customs  administrative  act 253,3604 

Cutch 116,  :ms7,  3691 

Cut  glass 1728, 1733,  IIM 

Cutlery 2044,  2243,  2J)59 

Cyanide  of  potassium 23 

Cylindrical  furnaces,  welded 2077 


Damask,  cotton 3120 

Decakomania  transfers 1031, 1017,  loOO 

l)e.*oiati\e  glaps 3925 

Denaiuied  alcohol 20.  2 S 

Dextri'i 642,  568 

Dials,  watch 2304 

Diamonds : 

Boriz 2042 

Carbon,  rough 2(>42 

Differential,  sugar 259, 266 

DianiKidiue 9 

Di  trinitrobeiizol 9 

Dogshead  ali 192 

Doublebarreh^d  guns 2045 

Drawback  law 3599  i 

Dressed  flax 2S79,  28S3  | 

Drugs 36  I 

Dry  colors 2684, 36S5  ' 

*'I>ry  wine"  (deflnltlon) 168  I 

"  Dumping  " 41, 9SS  i 

Dutch  standard   (sugar) 250 

Dyeing,  extracts  for 2004,2680 

Dyestuffs 3453 

Dyes : 

Aniline 4 

Coal-tar 7.2000 

logwood 31 

Dyewood  and  tanning  extracts 29,116 

Dyphenylamin 9 
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Past 
E»irthei!ware: 

Carbons I?rnri 

riunnioal  stoneware r*.ns 

Cooking   uteuFils v:U"J 

Furnace    stones : -.VJI 

(Jas  bench   tittings Tvrj 

Gas  retorls ;S0ii2,  .*  i»-4 

Tank  furnace  blocks tyji 

Earth,  fulleir's Uf)5, 1S07,  tv.cs 

Kartlis,  sie.ma 2IM*» 

Egirs  J 7NS  Tit:; 

Embroidery 2S90,  2899,  2907.  2910.  2Jn.\  2in«; 

Enameled  ware 2iHiK  --'"►:» 

Enamels 17 

Engnies,  motor,  gasoline i5»»l»5 

Engraved  glass 1728,1733, 17:>4 

Essences T' 

Essential  oils 134,  liCi 

Esters r.> 

Ethers  , ll> 

Fruit i?J 

Extract,  quebracho 2«^**» 

Extracts  for  dyeing  and  tauning 2004, 2iw; 

Xutgall i:l«^ 

Pel sian  berry 2«***4 

Extracts  for  tamilng 36ii2 

F. 

Fancy  feathers 2(iiW 

Fancy  leather  goods 2rj49 

Farm  implements,  buggies 3774 

Farm  wagons 3774 

Fats,  soap 2{Ci» 

Feathers,  fancy 2»v;s 

Ferro  alloys 2)n 

Ferrochrome 27(»^ 

Ferrochromlum  alloy I^*** 

Ferromanganese 1864, 1886,  2707 

Ferromolybdeuum 1S66,  27<»6 

Ferrosilicon 1866,  2363,  2707. 2ir.9 

Ferrotitanium 1866.  270S 

Ferrotungsten 1866, 1935, 1964,  2T<>> 

Ferrovanadium    1888,  27(« 

Fertilizer li»^ 

Fiber,  cocoa •^»31 

Indurated •  2776 

Vegetable 2793 

Figs 43a  6ri0 

Fine  chemicals 8859,  a^So 

Firearms 1983, 2700, 2702 

Revolvers 1HS3 

Rifles Ift^ 

Shotguns 19S3 

Fire  brick 1  ri02 

Fire  clay ir>S5 

Fireproof  glassware 8935 

Fish,  canned 665. 674,  ^^ 

Fresh-water .. SOS 

Flax 2867 

Dressed 2879, 2ss3 

Hcs3 2S03 

Raw 2vi^ 

Toweling 2977 

Flaxseed 52 

Fleeces,  skirted 324S 
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Floor  matting 2080 

Florida  tobacco 223 

Flowers,  artificial 2«6S 

Fluorspar 3935 

Fuller's  earth  1405,1507,3936 

Fluxes 17 

Food  products 437 

Foreipn  merchandise 3575 

Forests 980 

Con&ervatlnn  of v. 8,072 

Free  art 2507,  2600,  2010,  2011,  2612,  2613,  2614,  2615,  2616,  2617,  2610,  2621 

Freight  rates 10 

Combination 181 

Europe  to  New  York 153 

On  wines  from  the  interior 170 

Fruit  ethers 20 

Fruits 674 

Citrus 438,  447,  474,  402 

Fur-felt  hats 2571 

Fur  hats 2rj54 

Furnace  blocks,  tank 3024 

Stones 3024 

Furnaces : 

Corrugated  boiler 2042 

Welded  cylindrical 1041. 2077 

Furniture,  boxes  and  furniture 2001 

Furs 2623,  2G24,  2625.  2626,  2620 

Fuse,  safety 2731 

G. 

Garlic 672 

Gas 9 

Retorts 3022.  3924 

Peiich  fittings 8022 

Gnsolfne  motor  engines 3616 

Gelatin 46. 2003, 2360, 3543 

General   chemicals  3862 

German  agreement,  wool 3161,3385 

Ginger  ale   187,  ISO 

Glass    172d 

Blanks 1734, 35>41 

Bottles  1721,  2028,  2360 

Cast  polished  plate 1507 

Cut    1728, 1733. 1734 

Decorative    3025 

Engraved    1728. 1733. 1734 

Fireproof 8035 

Globes    3J)35 

I^enses   173S 

Painted    3025 

Plate 1598, 1630, 1652, 16S0 

Polished  plate  1678. 3080 

Shades 303S 

Stained 1600,  2030, 3025. 3i)28 

Window 1T04, 4060, 4071 

GlQSslne 1083 

Glassware 1720, 1734, 4016 

Chemical ^ 1738 

Gloves : 

Leather 2615,2524 

Silk 3005 

Glue 46, 2008, 2360 

Gold 17 

Gold  leaf 2W>1 

Q<M)d8,  knit . 3523 
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Pmpe. 

Goveraors*  convention 2r»n 

Grape  culture 152, 1S4 

Grai»e-fruit  industry 4.'J* 

Grapes A4U 

Cost  of W5 

Graphite 2:'»tl 

Grapliopbones m"^^? 

GroasL\    wool 2rn2 

Guiacol 2002,  2Ihi3 

Gun  shells 2i«jl 

Guns  : 

Shot 2J»<;7 

Double-barreled '-iM.'i 

Gut,  cat -''.2 

Gutta-percha,  manufactures  of 2«*^1 

Gypsum i:i^«», 

mOl.  ir.93,  151)4,  1505,  KUXJ,  1011,  1020,  1G24,  1025.  IV^X 
202U,  2097,  2954,  2955,  3948,  3949,  3953,  3955,  3957,  :^K*S 

H. 

Hard  rubber,  manufactures  of 2tr,9 

Harness 2539,271X^1 

Hats: 

Fur 2rr4 

Fur-felt l:-71 

Straw 2r^<» 

Hawaiian  suj^ar 254,  i'JTN 

Hearings -'5 

Heavy  chemicals 3t2C 

He:!toliter ITS 

noddles,  wire 2'«T3 

Hemp 2S07,  288S.  2i>7s 

Hides ii«l>3, 

2400,  2413,  2427,  2429.  2440,  2442.  2452.  24(KJ.  2407.  1M<{, 
2492,    2494,    2497,    2709,    2711,    27"i2,    2«74,    2775.    3711 

High-speed  tool  steel 2707 

Honey >^'2 

Hoi>s 442.  4C3,  604,  GIO,  017 

Horseshce  calks,  detacluible  horseshoe  calks I'**'* 

Hose   liax 2^i3 

Hydrate,  chloral 1997 

Hydrochloric  acid 1^5 

I. 

Iceland  spar 173S 

Idaho,  growers  of  wool  in o2i^ 

Implements,*  agricultural 3774 

Indigo 31,  135 

Indur  ted  tiber 2770 

Infusorial  earth 445,  4GS 

Ingiain   CJiri)ets 2il-4 

Intermediate  coal-tar  products 9.10 

Iodoform 2S 

Iron,  sulphuret  of 20^»3 

Iron  or  steel 1872,2125 

Abrasives 29G1 

Ball  bearings 2210 

Balls 2216 

Bars 1805, 1828, 1850, 1933, 1959, 2177 

'Bicycles 2J)C7 

Bolts 1938 

Chains . 2240,2254 

Cotton    ties 2043, 2044 

Crucible 1935 
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Irou  or  steel — Coutinued. 

Ferro  alloys 2971 

chrome ^— * 2705 

manganese ^.^ 1865,  lSQ(i,2707 

molybdenum 1«88, 2706 

silicon—. l-a . 1866, 2363,  2707,  2969 

titanium 1866. 2708 

tungsten.- 1866, 1985, 270d 

vanadium 21^ 

Flues ^ ^_.    KI22 

Forglngs 1959 

Furnaces,  cylindrical 1941 

High-speed  tool—*— r— . 2707 

Grit 2961 

Nuts 1938 

Ore 1837, 1852. 2053, 2055 

Pig 1864, 1918,  2190,8774 

Pipes 1922 

PoLketknives ___    2243 

Rails 1875, 3774 

Rails,   manganese 1952 

BaaBors.... -.— . 2199 

Revolvers 2967 

Rims 2035 

Rivete ^- 1938 

Roller  beartngs , 2216 

Shot ^ 2961 

Shotguns 2967 

Spikes 1938 

Staybolt  bar —    1938 

Stays 1922 

Tiq  plate 1911 

Tires,  locomotive  and  car 1959 

Tubes- 1922,1959 

Washers 1938 

Wheels,  locomotive  and  car 1959 

Wire  rope 2180 

Ivory : 

Billiard  balls  - — 2776 

Buttons 2753 

Piano  keys- 2776 

J. 

Jacquard  designs 1008, 1102 

Figured  goods 3129 

Jewelry 2777 

Jewels,  watch  and  clock 1603 

Jute 2867 

Bagging  2840 

Cloth . 2978, 2979,  2980, 2981 

Bfatting   2858 

K. 

Kaolin  -.— . 1490, 3919. 8921 

Keys,  piano  (Ivory) 2776 

Knit   goods 3523 

Knives,  pocket 2243 

Kyanol —       .^1 

Labels 1043 

Cigar 1051 

Cigar  (flaps,  bands) 1049 
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X^bor  (wine  Industry) 173 

Cost m 

Cost  (barytes) 314 

Cost  of  (chemical  Industry  In  Europe) 2i» 

Cost,  tobacco  (in  New  England  and  in  Sumatra) 233,237.21.5 

Cost  of,  in  Germany  In  chemical  industry 21 

Cost,  grape  culture  and  wine  production  in  United  States 153 

Cost,  tobacco 22?^ 

Cost,  wool 3175 

Labeling  (foreign  goods) 1?%3 

Laces 2890, 2907, 2910, 2916 

Curtains,  cotton 3123 

Window  curtains 2984,  2iiS5 

Lace  and  Embroidery  Manufacturers'  Association,  laces,  embroideries 25«)7 

Lactarene 677,  HM 

Definitions 6H3 

lactic  acid : 119, 197,  20iil» 

Lampblaclc 2119 

Lancewood 2775 

Lanolin 2513 

Laths 1017 

Lathing,  reed 790 

liead 2055, 2816, 2333. 2354, 2962. 2963.  297f» 

Dry  white 52 

As  a  flux IS 

Covered  cables 21KB 

Pencils 2779, 2780, 2781,  27.S2 

Leaf,  gold 20cA 

Leakage,  wines 137 

Leather : 

Gloves 2515. 2524 

Goods,  fancy 2rH^ 

Goatslsins 277.' 

Japanned  calfskins 27SS« 

Patent 27Si> 

Sole 27?^ 

Waste  scrap 2r> 

Lemons 5f#7 

Oil 36«3 

Industry' 447 

lenses 17:> 

Lever  clocks 2957 

Licorice,  extract 24*^ 

Paste 248, 2011, 2692 

Lime 1521,1524 

Citrate  of 3663 

Nitrogen > 195^ 

Linen 2856,  29S7 

Collars V 29^^ 

Cuffs 298t» 

Ribbon 3i»' 

Yarns 29S.^ 

Linoleum 28. 58, 2S62 

Liquid  anhydrous  ammonia 21 

Lithographic  prints 1031, 1043,1067 

Lithopone. 45, 196, 38K7 

Live  stock i 7^.* 

Tx>gs,  spruce 2121- 

Logwood 37 

Decline  of  industry ^ vK» 

Lumber 815, 847. 857.  865, 876, 881, 900, 927,  a> 

943, 962,  965, 968,  980, 991,  998, 1002, 1010, 1020.  2115, 2118,  211^ 

Sawed lOlT 

Supply  of  standing  timber \^M 

Liipini *»7.» 
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Macaroni i 663,671 

Machinery,  textile. ^10 

Agricultural   2726 

Madder 31 

Magnesia  carbonate ^ 28 

Magnesite 445, 469, 3697 

Mahogany 2775 

Logs . 1598 

Malt  liquors . 138 

Manetti 806 

Manganese 1866,  2707 

Rails 1952 

Marble 1554. 1603,  2697, 3959. 3974 

Mexican  onyx 3974 

Onyx 3974 

Marble  and  agate  paper 2716 

Matting 2929. 2942, 2990 

Floor 2930 

Jute 2858 

Japanese,  India,  and  Chinese  straw 3453,3455 

Matches 2782, 2786 

Materials,  perfume 3885 

Mats,  rattan 3531 

Matting 796 

Rattan 3531 

Maximum  and  minimum  tariff 148,253 

Sugar 254 

Wines 176 

Wool 3163 

Meat  products 676 

Medicinal  chemicals 25 

Medicinal  preparations 2012 

Merchandise,  foreign 3575 

Merino  wool 3263 

Metallic   oxides 17 

Metals,  steel-hardening 2067,  2706,  2969 

Metal    buttons 2756 

Mexican  onyx  marble 3974 

Mica    2057,2058,2279,2283,2291,2297,2299,2301,2363,2966 

Mineral  waters 181,  182 

Molnsses 344 

Molybdate  of  ammonia 2706 

Molybdlc   acid 2706 

Molybdenum 2706 

Mono-trinltrobenzol  9 

Moss,  peat 2790,3529,3530 

Motor  cars.     (See  Automobiles.) 

Motor  engines,  gasoline 3616 

Muriatic  acid 1 

Musical  instruments 3887 

N. 

Naphtha,  solvent 8 

Naphthalene 8, 13,31 

Napthazarin,  blue,  green,  yellow,  red,  black,  etc 80,31 

Naphthols  (alpha  and  beta) 9 

Naphthylamine 9 

Narrow  fabrics  of  cotton 2997 

Navy 3380 

Clothing  for 3307 

Nitrate  of  soda 22 

Nitric  acid 13 

Nitrogen — 200 

Nitro  naphthalene 9 
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Nursery  stock 778,  803,  804 

Manettl 80B 

Roses 805,  806 

Nutgall,  extract 43 

Nuts 443,  674,  782,  1988 

O. 

Oil,  aniline 9,  12,  13 

Castor 44,  235S,  3643 

Cocoanut 58, 129,  524,  3672,  3075 

Cocoanut,  Importations  1908  and  1907 54 

Cocoanut,  manufacture  In  this  country 55 

Cod-liver 3G79 

Cognac 20 

Creosote 8,  36S4 

Essential 19,  i;« 

Granlum 134 

Ija  vender 134 

Lemon 3663 

Xilnseed  _ __      —  ^1 

oiive_->~-_rrr_rrrrirrrrrirrrir"r24iV59,'6iSi 

Olive,  denaturing  of 127 

Patchouli 134 

Rose 134 

Vitriol 21 

Oilcloth 2858,2862 

Olive  oil 2012, 3705, 3707 

Olives. 441, 459, 641,  644. 646.  647,  809 

Optical  goods 1735, 1738 

Optical  Instruments 1738 

Orange  Industry 449 

Orchestrions 3859 

Ore: 

Barytes 3843 

Iron 2053,  2055 

Lead 2975 

Zinc 1781,  ^78, 2083, 2972,  2975 

Ovens : 

Beehive 11, 22 

Retort 11, 22 

Oxalic  acid 2013 


Paints 51,  2014.  2015.  2016. 2024, 2025 

Painted  glass 3925 

Paper 1127, 1193, 1233, 1234, 1235. 1238, 1272. 1297, 1305, 1314 

Agate 2716 

Decj  Icumanla  transfers 1369 

Grease-proof 1083 

Kraft 1186,1196 

Lithographic  transfers : 1369 

Marble  2716 

Onion-skin,  typewriter,  etc 1180,1184 

Parchment    1070 

Photographic    1138 

Photogelatln  prints  1141,1362 

Press  boards  1376 

Print    1197,  2718 

Stock    1117 

Surface-coated    1081, 1085, 1996 

Surface-coated  papers  (gelatin  coated) . 1070 

Tissue 1103 

Tissue,  metal-coated - 1110 

Tissue,   sliver 2728 

Wall 1126, 1133, 2722 

Wrapping 1186, 1196 
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Paranitrocblorobenzol 3 

Paraffin  wax 2694, 3709 

Paste,  licorice 2011, 2692 

Patents 63 

Patent   leather 2789 

Patterns 1016 

Peanuts 813 

Pearls 2644 

Penrl  buttons 2647.  2062 

Peat  moss 2790,  3529, 3530 

Pencil  cedar 1022 

Pencils,  lead 2779, 2780, 2781, 2782 

Penholders 2703 

Pens: 

Metallic 2704,2705 

Steel 2704,2705 

Perfumery 27, 130. 133, 195 

Perfume  materials 3885 

Persian  berry  extract 42 

Personal  baggage 2502 

Petroleum 3774 

Pezzanie 4062 

Phenacetin 4 

Phenol 13 

Philippine  concessions 253 

Philippine  sugar 254 

Phonographs 3887 

Phosphor  copper 3570 

Phosphor  tin 3570 

Photogelatin   prlntSL 1302 

Photographic  paper 1138 

Photographic  dry  plates 2632 

Pictures 2721 

Pile  fabrics 3124 

Pineapples 506. 507,  812 

Hawaiian 581,  584, 585,  5% 

Pil)e8  and  smokers*  articles 1023 

Pipe  bowls 2667 

Pipes,  clay 2667, 2756,  2758 

Pitch 8 

Coal-tar 12, 3668, 3669 

Plaster,  calcined 2027 

Plaster,  potters' 1580 

Plates,   lumber 965 

Tin 2148 

Photographic   dry 2632 

Plate   glass 1598,  ia39, 1652, 16S0 

Platinum 17,  2062,  2703 

Plows 41 

Plums 439 

Plumbago 3942,  3944,  3946 

Pocketknives 2243 

Polariscopic  test 253 

Polariz'itlon.  sugar 256 

Polished  plate  glass 1678,3980 

Cast 1597 

Porcelain 2030 

Porch  blinds 2366 

Portland  cement 1633 

Porto  Rico  sugar 254 

Post  cards 1141, 1362, 2717 

Calendars  and  pictures 2721 

Potash : 

Bichromate  of 22, 1991, 3847 

Chromate  of 22 

Of  lead 18 
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Potn8U — t'outinued. 

Prusslate  of 23, 3iH\> 

Prussiate  of  (red) '24 

Pnissiate  of  (yellow) 24,  2606,  2!i>J 

Potassium,  cyanide  of iS 

Potato  starch '^^ 

Potters'   plaster l.'^> 

Pottery 1404, 1429, 1438, 1473, 1485, 1744. 3»80, 4^)10 

Powder,  bronze 21135, 2i*77 

Precious  stones,  pearls 2644, 3"»4r» 

Preparations,  medicinal iSHi 

For  the  hair,  etc ^ l^*o 

Press  boards IvJTtJ 

Prices  (lumber),  fixing  of,  by  combination J»70 

Medicinal  chemicals 2l> 

Printed  matter 1(>.%S 

Print  paper 271^^ 

Production,  cost  of,  oxide  of  zinc 2f^» 

Products  of  coal  tar 3665,as.'l 

Prunes 4:5f» 

Prussiate  of  potash 3^^> 

Prussiate  of  potash 23.3046 

Red 24 

Yellow 24,  2696,  2932 

Prussiate  of  soda ^ 

Pulp : 1127, 1228, 1233, 1234, 1235, 1272, 1297, 1305, 1314 

Wood 1197, 1326, 1357, 1360, 1361, 1367 

Wood,  spruce 213) 

Pumice 3548, 35r^S 

Ground 40:*^ 

Stone 1595, 1596,4<^.>s 

Pyrites 2063, 2066,  2»X^ 

Pyroxylin 3b79 

Q. 

Quarry  tile 1516 

Quebracho  extracts  and  decoctions 3S,  2C">i 

Quill  toothpicks 2681,  2f>"2 

Quinine 2 2* 


Rags,  wool,  imports  of 32r»N 

Rails,  manganese  steel l^*'- 

Rnisins 438,  iV*' 

Ramie 2s>9i> 

Rattan,  mats  and  matting 3r».'n 

Reeds. 10iI4 

Raw  flax . 2*^v2 

Razors '21\t^ 

Reciprocity   (Cuba)  : 

Sugar -j-'^ 

With  Cuba,  time  expires '-^^ 

Reciprocity    (sugar) 2;»4 

Red  cedar > —  1022, 21J') 

Red  prussiate  of  potash --* 

Reeds 1^-^ 

Refining  sugar 257. 392, 4*^'j 

Retort  ovens 11-  -- 

Gas 3922, 3924 

Revolvers,  shotguns,  and  bicycles **5>'^ 

Ribbon,  linen S"-' 

Rice ^71, 752,  T5T 

Italian ^'^j 

'  Rims,  iron j. 2«tvi 

Roots,  bulbous 2iy 
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Bope 2708 

Wire 2180 

Roses 803 

Rose  bushes 778 

Rubber,  hard 2701 

Hard,  manufactures  of 2630 

Scrap 2640 

Sponges 2787 

Vulcanized 2701 

S. 

i 

Saccharine 1  I 

Saddlery 2539 

Harness 2545 

Riding  saddles 2545 

Safety  fuse 2731 

Sage 814 

Flour 577,579 

Salacin 5 

Salicylic  acid 28 

Salt 617,  627,  633,  813 

Salts,  aniline 0,10,13,31 

Sample  books  and  cards 2720 

Sandstone 4063 

Santonin,  Including  slats 28 

Saws 2967 

Saxony  carpets 3284 

Scenery,  theatrical 3566 

Scrap   rubber 2640 

Sea-island   cotton 3025. 3040, 3054, 3615 

Sediment,  extraction  from  wines 187 

Seeds  and  bulbs i . 807 

Selenium 17, 2067 

Semiporcelain 1745 

Sewing  machines 40 

Sheepskins 34S0 

Shells,  gun. _' 2961 

Shingles 953.1017 

Ship  chronometers 2957 

Shoddy : 

Imports  of 3258 

Wool 3155,3257 

Shotguns 2067 

Shot,  steel 2961 

Silicates   of  soda 18 

SUlcon    2707 

Iron 2363 

Silk: 

Artificial    - 3017. 3020 

Braids  and  trimmings 3128 

Dyed  2095 

Gloves 3005 

Jacquard  figured  goods 3129 

Velvet 3010 

Silks  2993,  2995 

Silver 17 

Manufactures  of 2310 

Silver  tissue  paper 2728 

Skins: 

Calf,  Japanned 2789 

Goat 2775 

Sheep 3480 

Skirted  fleeces 3248 

Sienna  earths 2949 

Silicon,  ferro .   2969 
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Smuggling 1008 

8oap: 

Castile 811, 19»5, 3707 

Kats 2d50 

Soda 445,  4(48. 3646 

Arsenlate  of 1&91 

Ash 73,2949 

Bichromate  of 22,  ll>91 

(Rustic 2949 

Chromate  of 22 

Crystal  sulphide  of 23 

Nitrate  of 13,15,22 

Pnissiate  of 25 

Sulphide  of 23 

Tuugstate  of 270*J 

Sole  leather  27s9 

Sole8,  wood 2l«5 

Spar,  Iceland 1738 

Sl)ectaole  frames 15JK) 

Spelter lim 

Spikes Idas 

Spirits 444 

S[K)nges,    rubber 2787 

Stained    glass 1000,2030,3925,3928 

Stains IS 

Starch 529,545.579 

Corn    535,  548 

Potato 119, 537 

Statuary,  church 2075 

Staves   (California) 176 

Stay  bolt-bar  iron 1938 

Steel 1198 

Steel-hardening  metals 2067, 2363, 2706, 2969 

Steel  and  metallic  pens 2704,2705 

Steel  shot 2961 

Stone,  cliff 2029 

Furnace 3924 

Sand '- 4068 

Stoneware,  chemical 3918 

Stout 189 

Dublin 187 

(}uinne^•s 190 

Strainers,   wire 1956 

Straw  hats 2580 

Material  for 2580 

Straw  braids 2669,  2736 

Strontium 79 

Strychnia 28 

Sugar 19,  253,  2367 

Beet 209,  288,  319,  335.  338.  347,  351,  407,  423,  2378 

Bounties 253,  271 

(Vmsumption  in  United  States 260,  271 

('onsumption  in  world  and  in  United  States 275 

(\m8umptlon  per  capita 273 

Coat  i)er  pound 254,256 

Cuban  853 

Cuban  (British  buyers) 2«3 

Differential   259 

Hawaiian 264,  714,  2378 

Jobber 264 

Louisiana 253 

Philippine 254,  329 

Porto    Rico 254 

Keflning 257,  267, 268, 392, 425 

Retailer 265 

Surtax 254 

Wholesale  grocer 264 
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Sugar  and  molasses 437 

Sulphate  of  ammonia -,_  21, 3883 

Sulphide  of  soda 28 

Crystal 23 

Sulphuret  of  iron 20(i3 

Sulphuric  acid 1,13, 21 

Sundries 444 

SurfaceKKmted  paper 10»8 

Suspenders 8123 

T. 

Tank  furnace  blocks 3924 

Tannic  acid 28 

Tannin 28 

Tanning,  extracts  for 2004,2636,3692 

Taper  corks - 2768 

Tapioca 520, 542,  645, 576,  677, 814 

Tar a  10 

Coal 1909,3865,3668,3689 

Coal,  products 1999 

TarifiT  revision 3774 

Maximum  and  minimum 253 

Tartaric  acid 28 

Tea 729, 732. 814 

Terry  cloth,  Turkish 8124 

Tetrachloride  of  tin 3646 

Liquid  anhydrous 23 

Textile  machinery 2710 

Textiles,  workers  of 3453 

Theatrical  scenery 3565 

Ties,  cotton 2043, 2044 

Tiff 106 

Tiles 4064 

Quarry 1516. 4064 

Tin,  phosphor 3570 

Plate 1911.  2148 

Tetrachloride  of 3646 

Tetrachloride  of  (liquid  anhydrous) 23 

Tinsel  braid ± 1981 

Wire 1075, 1978, 1982 

Tissue  paper,  silver 2728 

Titanium 2708 

Tobacco    216 

ClRars 231 

Oltsars.  production  in  United  States LW.  243 

Cost  of  Sumatra 237 

Cuban 263 

Florida 211,213 

Florida  and  Georgia  (production) 208 

Industry 207 

Industry   (California) v 437 

Industry   (Florida) 229 

Leaf 234,  235.  240 

Manufactures 230 

Missouri : 228 

New  England 232 

Philippine 239, 246 

Price  of 213 

Production  in  Connecticut  and  Florida 210 

Shade 211, 284.  235 

Sumatra,  price  of 228 

Wrapper 2378, 2380, 2381, 2382, 2383, 2384. 2386 

Wrapper,  cost  of 208 

Wrapper   (Florida) -. ^      228 

ToUet  preparations ^— —^ .     IHO 
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Toluol 10, 13,  seal 

Crade^ ^-  -8 

Tolnidine 9 

Tools 2©71 

Tool  steel,  hlgb-speed ^_  2707 

Toothpicks  of  goose  quill 26S1,26S2 

Tourney  velvet  carpets ^ 3284 

Towels  and  crashes 2990 

Towel  and  towelings,  Turkish 3124 

Toweling : 

Crash 2919 

Flax 2977 

Trimmings,  silk 3128 

Trinitrobenssol   9 

Tubes,   boiler 1959 

Tungstate  of  ammonia 2706 

Tungstate  of  soda 2706 

Tungsten 1935,1964,2706 

Tungstic  acid 2706 

Turkish  towels  and  towelings 3124 

Twin  wire  heddles 2073 

Twine,  binding 2793 

U. 

Ultramarine  bluesL 72 

Underwear 2988 

Upholstery  fabrics,  cotton 3125 

Uranium 17 

V. 

Valuations 3626 

Vanadium 2706 

Vanillin 2951,  3884.  3885 

Varnish 39 

Vegetables,   canned 665, 673,  800 

Vegetable  fil)ers 2793 

Vegetable  ivory  buttons u. 2753 

Velvets,  silk 3010 

Velvet  cases 3010 

Vermilion 17 

Vermi  lionet  tes 17 

Vermilion   red 17,  22, 75 

Vitreous  china 1745 

Vitriol,  oil  of 21 

Vulcanized  or  hard  rubber 2791 

W. 

Wages 3167 

Chemical  industry 19 

Wagons,  farm 3774 

W^all  paper 2722 

Walnuts 514, 2389 

Ware : 

Enameled 2049,2959 

Willow 2122 

Washers 1938 

Waste,  wool,  imports  of 3258 

Watches 2015 

Dials 2364 

Jewela. 1603 

Wattle  bark 116 

Wax,  paraffin 2694, 3709 

Webbings,  elastic 3123 

Welded  cylindrical  furnaces 2077 
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Wheat 3663 

White  pine,  in  rough 1021 

Whiting 1604 

Willow 6, 1027 

Ware 2122 

Wilton  carpets 3284 

Window  curtains,  lace 2984,2986 

Window    glass 1704, 4060 

Schedule  suggested 4071 

Window-glass  workers 1704 

Wines 137, 161, 177, 186, 186, 444, 466 

Drinking  by  the  hour  In  Italy 174 

Fortification  of 155, 165 

Importations  (1901-2)  156 

Still  and  sparkling L 137 

Total  production  in  United  States 152 

Wine  and  Spirits  Traders'  Society  of  United  States,  wines 137 

Wire  heddles 2073 

Raw  material 1962 

Strainers 1956 

Tinsel 1975.1978.1982 

Wltherite 76. 3660 

Wood 430 

Barrels 2991 

Boxes 2991 

Lance 2775 

Mahogany 2775 

Wood,  and  manufactures  of: 

Chair  cane. 2119 

Lumber 2085. 2088 

Reeds 2119 

Wood   soles 2035 

Wool 444, 

2775,  3131.  3134,  3270,  3286,  3294,  3298,  3380,  3469,  3478. 
34S6,  3491,  3606,  3518,  3520.  3523,  3525,  3527,  3560,  3562 

Capital  invested  in  manufacture  in  1900  and  1905 3303 

Cost  of  materials  in  manufacture  in  1900  and  1905 33aS 

Employees  engaged  in  manufacture  In  1900  and  1905. 3303 

Free,  effects  of 3269 

Qerman  agreement 3385 

Growers,  wages 3294 

Imports  of  manufactures,  foreign  values  and  duty-paid  values 3305 

Merino 3263 

Prices,  American,  Philadelphia  and  Boston :J269 

Prices,  foreign.  London 3269 

Production  in  United  States  in  1907 3166 

Quantities  and  values  of  articles  purchased  by  the  army 3379 

Rags,  imports  of 3268 

Shoddy,  Imports  of 3258 

Value  of  product  in  1900  and  1906 -    3303 

Wages  of  operatives 3306.3376 

Waste 3258 

Wool  grease 2512 

Ijinolln 2513 

Wool  hearings 3662 

Worsted 3298 

Woven   crash 2918 

Wrapper  tobacco 2378,2380,2381,2382,2383.2384,2386 


Xylol 8. 10. 18 

Xylidine 9 
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Yarn,  braided  artificial  silk 3O30 

Cotton 3104, 8107 

Horsehair 3017 

Linen 21iJ» 

TeUow  prussiate  of  potash 24, 198, 2806, 2952 

Z. 

Zinc 21W2,2963 

Carbonate  of 1757. 1781 

Ore 196, 1757, 1781, 2078,  2083,  2972,  2975 

Oxide  of 52, 203, 1781 

Silicate  of 1757, 1781 

White  oxide  of 45 
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